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FOREWORD 


T imes have changed and a Census Superintendent can no longer be regarded 
as a knowledgeable fellow on every subject under the sun. Government is 
now equipped with, experts in every department and I am of opinion that a 
Census Superintendent’s job has resolved itself into securing the maximum 
accuracy in the figures and presenting those figures in such ways as may appear 
useful. He can safely leave the full dissection of the figures and the drawing of 
conclusions to experts in the various Government Departments and to the 
much larger body of experts who are not in Government service. Holding 
this view I have refrained as far as possible from arriving at conclusions, and 
have devoted my time and energy to securing the fullest and most accurate 
statistics possible under the circumstances. And the circumstances have 
been by no means ordinary. The opening of the Census operations synchronized 
with the beginning of Mr. Gandhi’s wall?; to Dharsana to manufacture con¬ 
traband salt, and was carried through when the Civil Disobedience Movement 
was at its height. The revenue staff, who form the backbone of the enumer¬ 
ation staff and who carry out the census side by side with their ordinary 
duties, were in 16 out of the 48 districts of the province heavily engaged in 
survey, record, settlement or roster operations, and in every district were busy 
preparing statements in connexion with rent and revenue remissions. The 
enumeration over and the more placid work of abstraction and compilation 
starting, along came the financial crisis bringing ‘‘ retrenchment ” (and 10 per 
cent, cuts) in its train. This meant speeding up all round. At both stages 
therefore there were powerful factors militating against accuracy, but I believe 
the difficulties have in great measure been overcome, and I feel sure that the 
statistics of this Census will compare very favourably in accuracy with those 
of any of its predecessors. 

I would here emphasize that any opinions that have been expressed and 
such oonolusions as have been drawn from the figures are those of the writer 
and not necessarily those of Government. 

Einally I would acknowledge my indebtedness to my predecessors in office, 
both in this and in other provinces, on whose reports I have drawn freely for 
ideas. 
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REPORT 


ON 'mt 

CENSUS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 

OF AGRA AND OUDH 

1931 

INTRODUCTION. 

A . —Introductory . 

1. The sixth synchronous census of the whole of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh was taken on Pehrimry 26,1931. The decennial series began 
in 1881, but previous to that Oudh had been enumerated in 1869 and Agra 
(then the North-Western Provinces) in 1872. The area now dealt with is, with 
negligible modifications, the same as that dealt with in 1921. 

2. The procedure adopted for taking the census, which was practically 
the same as in 1921, is fully described in the Administration Report. Here it 
is merely summarized. The operations can be divided into three main stages :— 

(1) the enumeration, 

(2) the preparation of the final tables, and 

(3) the writing of the report. 

B. —Enumeration. 

3. The dearth of literate persons in this province (and in fact in India as 
a whole) makes it impossible to follow the European method of giving the head 
of each household a schedule in which to enter the desired particulars for each 
member of his household. The general principle adopted therefore is to select 
men to enumerate their neighbours and to train them to do so. 

In organizing the taking of the census I dealt directly with the districts, 
for each of which a member of the District Officer’s gazetted staff was appointed 
District Census Officer. The first important step taken in each district was to 
number all houses. The houses were then made up into “ blocks ” of 30 to 50 
houses each in charge of an “ enumerator.” Erom 10 to 16 blocks were formed 
into a “ circle ” under a “ supervisor.” Erom 20 to 30 circles were grouped 
into a “ charge ” (containing between 12,000 and 16,000 houses) under a “ super¬ 
intendent.” The latter, whose charges covered the whole district area, worked 
directly under the District Census Officer. In practice, for ail units except 
the block—and for this where possible—existing administrative sub-divisions 
were maintained : and for aU posts except that of enumerator, officials were 
appointed. In rural tracts the charge superintendent was the revenue super¬ 
visor qanuTigo, and the supervisor was the patmri. The enumerators were 
the most intelligent literate men—or boys—available. In urban tracts, the 
greatest possible use was made of the various municipal and Government ■ 
establishments, the educated public being called upon to help only after these 
had been exhausted. The bulk of the work both in towns and in the rural 
areas fell upon the more lowly paid servants of Government, especially upon the 
patwaris. 

There were 326,960 enumerators, 30,017 supervisors and 1,226 charge 
superintendents in the whole province. 

4. After appointing the census staff the next stage was to train itl Simple 
though the schedule appears, there are few who without preliminary training 
can fill it up without making mistakes. I trained the District Census Officers 
myself; they trained the charge superintendents, who ih turn trained the super¬ 
visors. These made the best use they could of the enumerators who also received 
training from the charge superintendents. Brief instructions and specimen 
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entries for the enumerators were printed on the sehcdiilcH, and manuals with 
fuller instructions were issued to everyone down to and incliidnuj; siiperviaors. 

When the house-numhering had heen emnph'ted and tla^ various ecnsiiH 
divisions finaUy made, a statement showing the details was sent, t,o ine (r* an wineli 
it was possible to correct the rough indent lor the lornm oi all kinds that, had 
already been sent to the press. 

5 When trained the stalf was ready to make iht^ ])r<diniinary record. 
This consisted in filling up the schedides for the ordinary i;('sid('id„H of each liouse. 
The information recorded consisted of name, sex, age,, (ivil c.ondd ion, religion, 
race, tribe, or caste, earner or dependent, principal oe.miiiation, sidisidiary 
occupation, organized industry (if any)'^', mother-tongue, siibHkliary ianguages 
birth-place, literacy (or illiteracy) in a,iiy langua,ge or script, litiracy (or illilt'- 
racy) in English, and certain infirmities. This record was t,o ha,ve been inade^ 
straight on to the printed schedules and was to liave iKam e.oinpleled in rural 
areas between January 15 and 20, 1031, and in urhan areas between -lan- 
uary 29 and February 12. As signs were not wantin g that (^ongrc'ss was lu-id. 
onlannching a campaign against the census a,nd rny arrangi'inenis wen' in all 
respects very well advanced I decided to safcgiia-rd the (a'lirais !»y bringing 
forward the preliminary enumeration by nearly six weeks, it was Mierelon' 
commenced early in December and. finished in, most diHtii<5t,s by ( iu isl inas, 
1930, i.e., three weeks before it was officially an|)|>o,sf'(l to ,sta,rl,. As a. furl her 
precaution the preliminary record was made on plain jiapm', 'Th(' iK'i iod In i wi'en 
the completion of this preliminary record and the final eimini'ration was iil ilized 
in checking the entries. The principal ohjeots of the ithccking were lo sit 

(1) that every place whore it was reasonably possilih'. that a Ivuitmn hein.g 

might take his evening meal on February 20,1031, wsus numbered 
as a house, 

(2) that every numbered house was included in the schedules, and 

(3) that the entries in the schedules wore correct both in for’ui and 

substance. 

Checking was done by all touring officers as well as l)y the actual 
staff, and was on such a scale that inaccuracies must have Ikicu rar('. f and 
my Personal Assistant, Pandit Ganga Narain Bhargava, b.a., between us toiirerj 
over the whole province in the cold weather, 1930-31, and as the final ('numera¬ 
tion drew near found that the record was as accurate as could poHsIlrly ht' 
expected. 

When the plain-paper copy had been thoroughly checked tlie entries were 
faired into the printed schedules and these were kept thereafter by t he HUjier- 
visors who were held responsible for their safe custody and wi'ie ('Xftres.sly 
warned that they were to be left safely locked up at ho.me on 1-lic nigld/ of Uu' 
final enumeration. They were amended from time to time beffiro flic final 
enumeration in order to keep them up to date as far as possible wiili the plain- 
paper copies which were left in the hands of enumerators. 

6; The actual census or final enumeration was taken between 7 p.ni, 
and midmght on February 26, 1931. Each enumerator visited in tiirn tivery 
house in Ms beat and brought his plain-paper record up to date by striking <ru‘t 
the^entnes relating to persons no longer present and entering the necessary 
particulars for aU new-comers. 

Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of travellerH. Those 
on the roads were stepped at posts established every few miles. Tliose on 
trams were enumerated on arrival or departure at if they were found 

all teams were stopped at about 
n passengers who remained iinaeeountcHl 

for were (iealt with. Travellers m boats were caught at the ghats where? posts 
were located to enumerate them. In a few hilly and iunglv tracts the fimil 
eni^eration was carried out just before dark' on L evrx|^of Smyy 

Feliryajy 27. In the Kntnaun hll-teaeto tr'LSi; 

on?in ,1^ *>'® enameration wai S ed 

?he StXSle <3 

• of aiis not wentnallytlilulaUid. 




IlSTTEODITOTION. SIX 

7. On the morning after the census (in many places soon after midnight) 
the enumerators of each circle met their supervisor and the fair printed enu¬ 
meration schedules were brought into line with the plain-paper copies. I had 
arranged previously that any cases of serious interference from Congress volun¬ 
teers were to he brought to my notice by wire and the fair copy was not in such 
cases to be amended pending my further instructions. Fortunately saner 
counsels prevailed and the obstruction met with was negligible. So the amend¬ 
ment of the fair copy was carried out everywhere, save in one small village 
(Nonara of district Fatehpur) where a tahsildar was murdered while endeavour¬ 
ing to collect rents on the afternoon of the census day. The state of that 
village on census night necessitated the abandonment of the final count and 
the ])reliminary ennmeration was accepted. 

The enumerators then added up their totals, which after being checked 
were entered hy the supervisor in a summary for his circle. The supervisors 
then met tlieir charge superintendents who prepared a charge summary and 
sent it to distriot headquartei’s. There provisional totals were oompiled for 
the district and wired to me. As usual every District Census Officer had pre¬ 
pared beforehand his own scheme for getting in his provisional totals as quickly 
as ])ossil)lo and snhniitted it to 7ne for any suggestions I had to make. 

llie fu'st figures to reach me w(;re iliose of Almora. district which came at 
7.45 a.m. on Fchrnaiy 27. The figures of Rampur State came at 9.15 a.m. 
Altogether the figures of 13 districts and states reached me that day and all 
figures were in by March 4, a very creditable performance considering the 
unusual delay involved in having to correct the fair enumeration schedules 
from the plain-paper co]')ics after the final ennmeration. I Avirccl the pro¬ 
vincial figures to the Census Commissioner on the morning of March 5. Sliah- 
jahanpur district krft out tlie figures of a Avhole charge, but the error was soon 
discovered and the correction wired to the Census Commissioner on March 8, 
in time to be eml) 0 (lied in the provisional totals for India as a whole. The 
provisional total for the province differed from the final total by only 14,039 or 
O'028 per cent. 

8. The attitude of the public towards the census was no better than in 
1921, in fact was probably worse on account of the Civil Disohedienco Move¬ 
ment, At the l)est of times it is difficidt to secure willing and suitable non- 
officials to work as unpaid supervisors and enumerators, but when in addition 
these posts carried with them the opprobrium of being stigmatized a todi Jea 
bachcha and such, like, and not (mly i-idieule but often abuse and threats of 
violence, our difficidties were increased a hnndredfold especially of coui’se in 
the towns. These difficulties wcj:e largely overcome by tact and persuasion on 
the part of the district oflieials and the census is a triumph for tliose officials 
and their loyal friends who carried on in spite of it all. The Census Act was 
scarcely used. There wei'o occasional instances of people refusing to give 
information but these wore satisfactorily dealt with. Sometimes the help 
of the police proved, sixccessful, in other cases the required information was 
obtained iirdirectly tlirough domestic and municipal servants. Sometimes 
“ strangers ” clad in hMddar elicited the rexpiircd information in the course of 
ordinary conversation. 

0.—P,Rr5PAKATION OF THE FINAL TABLES. 

9. For tabulation the slip system of Dr. Georg von Mayr was used as at 
the previous two censuses. A slip was prepared for each person enumerated, 
on to which were copied the details recorded about him, in the schedule. The 
task of copying was simplified l)y the use of different colours for different 
religions, of print-ed syml)ols for sox which could rapidly be adjusted by hand 
to indiiiate civil conciition, and of prescribed abbreviations. The slips when 
prepansd were then sorted for each final table in turn, the sorter entering in 
each case his totals on a “sorter’s ticket.” On completion these totals were 
entered in a “ compilation register ” and added up to give the district totals. 
From the district totals tlie final tables for the whole province were compiled. 

10. The majority of the slip-copying was done locally by patwaris in 
the districts between the preliminary and final enumerations. It was not 
done locally in tlui hills where, gcogra.p]iioal difficulties were too formidable, in 
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generous assistance ux juj. -lx* 
earned out quite successfully) and in certain uiitan whore no ,suitable 

copying staff' could be found locally. 

done 
Basti, 

mined by tbe availability - _ 

under a deputy superintendent selected (except in the eastyol; iaicknow wnwn 
was in the charge of Bt. Ganga Narain Bhargava who had mjted cWi tuy lit" 
sonal Assistant in the previous cold weather) from tlu'! t^x-DisIvriid. (Vn.sus 
Officers. The staff consisted of a head assi.stant, recool keo|K'r, aHsi.siaut 
record keeper, accountant, correspondence clerk, four (u; fiv<i in,sp(‘otors and a 
varying number of supervisors (and assistant supcrvj,soT\s during ilio cu|lying 
stage) in charge of gangs of copyists, .sorters or compiler,s. Oop^yinlH were 
paid piece-rates, all others flat-rates. 

Copying was started between March 11, (Lucknow) and March 
(Jhansi) and was finished between April 11, (daunpur) and May 7, (Naini 
Tal). The average number of copyists employed w'ms LbM. 

Sorting was started between April 25 (.launpur) and dune 1 (Sa-baranjiur) 
and was finished between June 20 (Jaunjmr) and August 20 (Sabara npur). 

District compilation began between M:i.y 4 (Lucknow) and .lune B (dfiausi) 
and ended between August 6 (Jannpur) and September 24 (Saliaraiiimr). 

The first Central Office to close down was Javmpur (August 12) and i be 
last two Naini Tal and Saharanimr (September 30). The average time tbal 
Central Offices were open was just under six montlis; 

The Head Office meanwhile had begun the provincial (!()mpihiti(tn of the 
final tables. Incidentally more work than u.sual tell on t;ho lleiid Oiliee. In 
the case of Imperial Tables VII, IX, XIII and XIX the a,gcB were first ef Uii 
piled by Central Offices into intermediate groups and then smoothed in t lie H um I 
Office into the ordinary quinary groups by using certain formulae, aimeil at, 
eliminating the bulk of the errors that arise in the qiriiiary s.qoups a.H a r{‘.su!t 
of Unintentional misstatements of age. Furtlier in order to <Hionoui i};(‘, (be 
Central Offices were closed as soon as they had finished dlskiet coinpilat ion, 
and the Village Directories were sent as they were, to lie finiBhed in the Head 
Office. Also the tenement census figures of Lucknow and Cawnpore, referred 
to later, were at this census compiled at headquarters for the sanjo reaHou. 
Provincial compilation was done entirely under my own supcirvi.sion, 'riie first 
of the Imperial Tables went to the Pre.ss on Augiast 20, 1931 and the last, 
(Imperial Table X—Occupation) went on May-4, I9S2. 3’lie final proufs of 
the Tables Volume were all returned to the Press by September 28, 10.32. 

D.---T 11 B Re]?obt. 

11. Besides the Imperiaband Provincial 3?ahles for the Tallies Vobirne 
mnumerable subsidiary and miscellaneous tables were prepared in the H« *iu 1 
Office for the report. These were completed by September 24, 1902, by whieh 
time the compilation staff was reduced. Owing to the time I spent over the 
proyineial compilatiGn I was uhable to write anything but a few appeiKiieeH 
before the he^mng of 1932. The last chapter went to the Pr6.s8 at tlie tnd 
of December, 1932, when the Head Office, which had already been eonBid<*ra!dv 
reduced in"size, itself was closed. 

report itselfappear long and I fear in many ways dull, followimf 

which suffered foom neither of these defeGts. But I shdf er 
btod Mi. Blunt’s remark of 1911*— ^ 

“ A census r€^ort is a: work of reference and it seems to mo Hint 
completeness must be' preferred to brevity. ” 

statistical publication and it m difficult 
tedious./ I have tried .to 
' the. :Governmeiit: ■ ilffidto-Iitlio 
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E .—Miscellaneous . 

12. Village Directories have been prepared in the same form as in 1921, 
with the addition of the population and infirmities by wards and muhallas 
for each municipality. Unfortunately their printing has been stopped, at any 
rate for the present, on account of retrenchment. 

13. Revised taJisil and tJiaoia population figures have been supplied to 
all districts for revision of the District Gazetteers, and the population by 
mortuary circles was supplied to the Director of Public Health. 

14. Certain housing statistics were collected for the municipalities 
of Lucknow and Cawnpore which have been discussed in paragraph 12 of Chapter 
II, the actual statistics being exhibited in Subsidiary Table V of that chapter. 

15. An attempt was made by means of a separate schedule to secure 
figures of those males literate in Enghsh who were out of employment and 
aeeldng it. The results are shown in Imperial Table XII. 

16. As the final enumeration was in the cold weather when the population 
of the hill stations is at a minimum, in order to provide statistics of the summer 
population for which the municipal and cantonment authorities have to cater 
a sjiecial Census was taken of all hill stations on the night of October 3, 1930. 
The figures are discussed in paragraph 18 of Chapter II, and the actual statis¬ 
tics are exhibited at the end of Imperial Table IV in the Tables Volume. 

17. The cost of the census of the province is dealt with in detail in the 

Administration Report. The net cost to Central 
revenues is shown in the margin. It averages 
Rs. 11-5-0 per 1,000 of pojuilation as against 
Rs. 9-15-2 in 1921. Two-fifths (tf the increase is due 
to a difference in the method of accounting, by 
reason of which all purely census expenditure now 
falls on Central revenues whereas formerly part was 
debited through provincial revenues. The rest of 
the increase is due to enhanced rates of pay granted 

to the establishments of the Central Offices. The increase would have been much 
greater but for the fall in the cost of paper, the elimination of certain Imperial 
Tables, the speeding up of work in the Central Offices, and the transfer of 
part of the work of the Central Offices to the Head Office. 

18. In conclusion I have to express my gratitude to the many who 
assisted me. 

Firstly to the District Magistrates and other district officers for their 
cordial co-op(u'ation at all stages. I'hey were themselves liilly pre-occupiod 
by the Civil Disobedience Movement and agricultural calamities, but never- 
tbeless gave what time tliey could spare to census matters and also gave their 
invaluable backing without wliich very poor results, if any at all, would have 
been achieved. Especially I tluink Mr. G. I). Parkin, i.n.s., the then Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Sitapui', for the invaluable assistance jirovided by himself, his 
officers and men at the enumeration of the Paikarma foir at Nimsar. 

Secondly I thank those Settlement, Record and Roster Officers who spared 
me the 'paiwaris, often at great inconvenience to their own work. In this 
connexion I would like especially to thank Mr. A. A. Waugh, i.e.s., and Mi’. H. S. 
Bates, I.e.s., the tlven Settlement Officers of Meerut and Bijnor respectively. 

Next I thank tlio District Census Officers who bore the brunt of the 
actual organization of the census in the districts ftom start to finish. Most of 
them were hariissed in other directions but worked ungrudgingly and thorough¬ 
ly, Unfortunately for those concerned, where political trouble was most 
acute and their other duti(^s correspondingly heavier, there the census v^ork 
also was most difficult. But they one and all achieved success. If dis¬ 
crimination can be made I would like especially to mention those who afterwards 
became Deputy Superintendents— vk., Mr. E. L. Smith, i.o.s., (Dehra Dun), 
S. Muhammad* Zakir (Fatehpur), Pfc. Anrudh Kishan Sharma (Budaun), B. 
Sri Dhar Agarwal (Hamirpur), Pt. Surat Narayan Mani Tripathi (Azamgarh), 
M. Abdul Jalil (Shahjahan|)ur), and Th. Kuldip Narain Singh (Jaunpur), 
and in addition Mr. R. B.. Saloway, i.o.s., (Almora},. Mi'. R. E. S. Baylis, i.o.s., 
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32,123 
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(Allahabad), Khan Bahadur M. Muhamnuid 


Yusuf Khan (Biila.rKlHha.hr), 8. 
KHaidar Skh (teShabad);]3rGauri Prasad (Cawnporc), Pandit, da-^^dish 
Prasad Sharma (Benares), and Pandit Kaghubir baran Das (Curiuhi), 

As to the work of the Deputy Superintendents m the (.oiitral Othc.es it 
was excellent (save perhaps in one case), and it is very dillicult to single out 
anv for special praise. All had to work long hours at very liigli pi-essure uik 
I thanl?; them for their invaluable support. I’he licst resu ts \yeri' iu-lueved 
by Pt. Am'udh lOshan Sharma at Muttra and I'h. Ivnldip Narani Singh 
at Jaunpur, but there was very little in it. The laat-naim'd incidiudaily 
succeeded in finishing his work and closing hia oilice first in tlve |)rovin<>e. 

I also thank Pt. Ganga Harain Bhargava who shared witii nto f.lie 

“ miliary nolr's for 
keenness in 


1 also iixiiinu. irt. ..... 

touring in the first cold weather and prepared some pri^ 
parts of the report. He invariably evinced the greatest 


parts 

work. 


Another class of officers must bo mentioned—tlio ethnograpliieal offieer.s. 
These were officers selected to collect the material fur the pimdy e.llmograplii- 
cal part of the work. They were mostly officials wlioae tiine was u lr<‘ady very 
fuUy taken up (in many cases they were tho over-worked l)i.striet ( Vuiaiis Oifieer.s 
themselves) so had very little time to give to resoarch. ifurther t.ht>. staie ot 
the province at that time was such that it was difixoult to press iiKiuiri<’.s very 
far. I thank them for what they have done and in tliis coiuiexion would 
especially mention Mr. B. B. James, i.o.s., (Gorakhpur), Mr. d. M. Iwdiod'rabhu, 
I.C.S., (Moradabad, who also did very well as District (Joiibuh DjUieer), Pt.. 
Uma Datt Dangwal (Tehri-Garhwal State, who was also the State Geiisua 
Officer), Pt. Anrudh Kishan Sharma (Budaun, who was also Distriet 
Census Officer and subsequently Deputy Superintendent of the Mut tra (ieuf rid 
Office), Pt. Bhola Datt Pant (Garhwal, also District OonsuH Ollicer), B. 
Baghubir Saran Das (Gonda, also District Census Officer), and Ft. Vidya 
Prasad Shukla (BaUia). 

Besides the ethnographical officers I thank Mr. E. S. Oakley of Ahnora 
and Rai Bahadur Pt. Tara. Datt Gairola, Advocate, of Paufi (Garliwal) 
for their excellent notes on caste in Kumaun an<! Mr. N. B. Bonarjee, 
for his extensive inquiries among and most interesting note on the SaliariaH 
(or Saheriyas) of the Lalitpur sub-division. 

The work of my own office has been acknowledged in the AdtniniKfcra* 
tion Report. 

I also thank Mr. W. H. McKinnon McGuire, late Suporintendent of tho 
Gamp Press at Haini Tal, for reliable support during tho first year of 

the operations, Mr. D. W. Orighton, Superintendent of tho Govornnunit Press 
at Allahabad for the close personal attention ho has given to the printing of 
tins report, and Mr. W. 3\ Peychers, Officer-in-Charge Government Photo- 
Litho Press, Roorkee, for his personal supervision of the fairing of my mimoroua 
diagrams and preparation of their blocks. 

Lastly I express my warmest thanks to the rank and filo of tho census 
army, the enumerators, supervisors and charge superintendents who gave 
them services without remimeration and spared themselves nothing in the 
mscharge of their responsibilities. I thank most warmly that well-disposed and 
loyal section the public who Worked honorarily, exposed oven more than 
i^ovCTnment officials to the ridicule and threats of the rifi-raffi and scum of the 

in urban areaa. ittey haTu the eatiefaotion of knowing 
that thw haTO aetvwi tteir proYinoe and their country faithfiOly and aoquittod 
themselves to. mem ^ Eor the revenue staff of each district, espocialy tho 

praise. This consus above all others 
mdustry and devotion to duty. Under the most 

dwod pepoml 

.. .^i»»pp©d‘With..:tkete'^ .'duties, 

cheerfully 




Chapter I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 


Part I. —^The area dealt with. 

1. The territory dealt with in this report is that administered by the 
Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, together with the 
States of Rampur, Tehri-Garhwal and Benares. It lies between north lati¬ 
tude 23° 52' (Mirzapnr) and 31° 18' (Tehri-Garhwal State) and east longitude 
77° 3' (Muzatl'arnagar) and 84° 38' (Ballia). The total area is 112,191 square 
miles, of which 106,248 square miles are British teri'itory and the remaining 
5,943 square miles fall within the States. This is 53 square miles less than the 
total area shown at last census.(^) The province is thus a little smaller 
than the British Isles and incidentally its population is a shade larger. 

2. The British territory is divided into 48 districts which are grouped 
into ten revenue divisions as shown in Imperial Table I. One of these, Kumaiin, 
together with the six which at one time constituted the North-West Province 
proper, form the province of Agra, and the remaining two constitute Oudh. 
There has been no change in the arrangement of these divisions smce last cen¬ 
sus. The only changes in district boundaries of any importance occurred in 
1925 when, as a measure of economy, certain tahsds were abolished and added 
to other tahsils. As a result of this readjustment Farrukhabad lost 40 square 
miles to Shahjahanpur, Banda lost 147 square miles to Hamirpur, and Ghazi- 
pur lost 90 square miles to Benares. The other interchanges are negligible and 
were all occasioned by fluvial action. 

(1) Tho dotails of tho okatigos in aroa Binoo last oeusua aro as follows :— 

In-^Bxtra^'ioTOvinoial. 
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Area in 
square 
miles, 
(added-h, 
subtracted 

Population of 1921 (added 
subtracted—), 


d 

03 

1 

District. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

OausG of transfer, 

1 

Hahmicli 

—6 


—78 

—52 

4s000 acres of tho Oudh Reserved Forests 
ill, tabail Nanpura including villages 
Kates an<l Baxpur wore transferred 
on January 13, 1929 to tho Nopal Gov- 
ornrnont in coiinoction with the Sarda- 
Kitcha Project under Q, 0. no, 2022/ 
IV—184, dated Ootober 31, 1927. 

2 

:Ballia ♦, 

—I 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

Transfori’ed by diluvion to district Shah, 
abad, Bihar and Orissa. 

3 

4 

Bulandshahr 

Ditto 

---.fr. 

+fr. 

—363 
■, H-5| 

—187 

-1-3 

—176 

d-2 

'j Transferred by diluvion and alluvion 
V between Bulandshahr and district 
J Gurgaon, Punjab. 

5 

j 

Meerut 

.^,1 

—264 

—144 i 

—120 

Transferred to Delhi Province when the 
boundary between the United Provinces 
and Dolhi was fixed under G. 0, no. 
5171/B—173, dated September 7, 1923, 

6 

Muza'f!amagar .. 

—fib 

^96 

—58 

—38 

Transferred by diluvion to district Kama], 
Punjab. 


Net Kesult 

“—“8 

—848 

—464 

—384 



*Thosligl;itdi£fGroncosbotw 0 en the to'al population fibres of the TJmted Provinces for 1881—1921 aasliown 
in Imperial Table II and in the oorrosponding table in iilie all-India volume are due to the fact that in the former tho 
totals referred to have been adjusted rofcrospeotively on aoootmt of this ex-India transfer, whereas in the latter they 
havenot. 

theprovince. 

The area of the province has been reduced by a further 45 sq.uare milos owing to the following 

(1) Tho areas of 11 district..i and one state were incorrectly shown at last census, the net result being that 
the toM area of the province Was: then shown too high by 54 square miles; 

(2) ro-survey and map correction in distripte has reeidted in a net incTeaeo of 9 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTEIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPHLATION. 


3. Throughout the tables volume the district figures are grouped into 
divisional totals according to the ten administrative divisions. Idxese^ ad¬ 
ministrative divisions were determined by historical, political and adminis¬ 
trative considerations, and vary considerably in size, density of population 
and physical features. In order to bring out the broader aspects of the census 
it is necessary to consider the figures for a limited number of areas which are 
fairly homogeneous in respect of their physical featxires and inhabitants, and 
so" in the subsidiary tables to this report the districts have been grouped into 
eight natural divisions, and their figures set out accordingly. These natural 
divisions, which will be found delineated on the Social Mtvp at the l)eginning 
of this volume, are the same that have been used for census purposes since 
1,901, and are based on differences mainly geological and nr t(X)i'ologiGal, 
but also agricultural, linguistic and ethnological. The unit adopted is the 
district because although it is true that a few districts consist of dissimilar 
tracts belonging, strictly speaking, to more than one of the natural divisions, 
to use a unit srnaller than the district would introduce unnecessary elaboration 
and complication into the figures. 

The main physical features of the province are the Himalayas along 
the north, a section of which on the north-west falls in this province, and which 
are never far from the northern border ; the Central India Plateau and Viiidhya 
hills which touch the south-west; the Vindliya Plateau and Kaimur hills (a 
continuation of the Vindhya and Satpurahills) which reach the south-east; and 
the vast alluvial plain of the Jamna-Ganges Doab (extended eastwards by the 
Ghagra and the Rapti) which lies between. The province thus falls naturally 
into four well-defined tracts, which from other considerations have been 
further suh-divided as shown below:— 

(1) the montane tract (Himalaya West); 

(2) the sub-montane tract (Sub-Himalaya West and East); 

(3) the Gangetio Plain (Indo-Gangetic Plain West, Central and East); 

and 

(4) the trans-Jamna tract (Central India Plateau and East Satpuras). 

These natural divisions have been fully described in previous reports 

{vide pages 9—^11, Report 1901, and pages 7—9, Report 191.1), so that only 
the briefest outline of their characteristics is here necessary, together with 
some indication of any portions which differ materhdly from the rest of the 
natural divisions in which the}?' lie. 



Percentage of pro- 


vincial— 

Hatural division. 

Area. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

1. Himalaya, West,, .. 

14-0 

3*4 

2* Bub-Himalaya, West 

9*2 

9*0 

3. Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ., 

22*5 

26*7 

4. Indo-Gangetio Plain, Central 

21*2 

25*9 

5. Central India Plateau 

9-9 

4*6 

6. East Sattpuras .. 

4*1 

1*6 

7, Sub-Himalaya, East 

12*1 

17*3 

8. Indo-Gangetic Plain, East ., 

7*0 

11*5 

United Provinces (British districts) 

100*0 

100*0 


They are eniuneratod in the 
margm, each with its jxorcentage of 
the provincial area and population 
(British territory only). 


(1) This is a large proje^^^ the Himalayas on 

north-west of the province and in fact includes the only 
portion of the Himalayas which lies actually within the 
proymee. It stretches northwa-rds from the densely wooded 
Siwalik hills to the barren region of perpetual snow, embracing 
the Kumann revenue division, and the Dehra Dun district 
of the Meerut division, a total area of 14,911 square miles. 
This natural division can be further■ sub-divided into— 

(i) sub-montane, which includes some small tracts of Bhabar in dis¬ 

tricts Almora and Garhwal, the Bhabar and Tarai of district 
Haini Tal, and tahsil Debra of district Dehra Dun ; and 

(ii) montane, which includes almost the whole of Almora and 

Garhwal, the liill pattis of Naini Tal, and the Chakrata tah¬ 
sil of Dehra Dun. 







THE NATTJEAL DBHSIONS. 
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TKe Delira sub-montaii© area id viie famous Dim, iuioini as the garden 
of the United Proviuees, lying between the Siwalik hills and the Himalayas 
and partly on the lower slopes of both. It is heal'hy enough to have attract¬ 
ed a considerable colony of European pensioners. The Bliabar is a strip 
lying immediately below the foot-hills, largely covered with forests, still the 
home of tigers and elephants. The hill streams wiiich enter it sink a.nd are 
lost, except in the iiainy season, lielow a mass of boulders and gravel. The 
Tarai is a dam]! marshy strip south of the Bhabar where the streams from the 
hills reappear. It is covered for the mo,st part with thick jungle and tail 
grass. The Tarai and Bhabar are among the most unhealthy regions of the 
whole of India,. Their population is therefore mostly migratory, cultivators 
descending from the hills to the Bliaba.r, and entering the Tarai from the 
neighbouring plains districts, returning to their homes again after having cut 
tiieir crops. The Tharualone appears able to stand the Ta,rai climate through¬ 
out the year. The montane area is largely mider forests, is but tlirnly popu- 
la,ted paid is cultivated onlj^ in scattered areas. 

(2) a7id (7) Sub-Hmialaya, West and East .—South of the natural division 
just described and stretching eastwards below the mountains of Nepal lies a sub¬ 
montane belt, within historical time.s ain ost entirely under forest, and even 
now largely afforested, but densely populated where the jungle has been 
reciaimed. This belt lias been formed hito two natural divisions, the dividing 
line behig the river Ghagra. 

Sub'Himalaji^a, West includes five districts with a total area of 9,822 
square miles, viz., Saharanpur of Meerut division; BareiUy, Bijiior and 
Pilibliit of Rohilldiand division ; and Ivheri of Lncbnow division. 

Sub-ITimala.ya, East iiiciude.® four districts wiili a total area of 12,834 
square miles, viz., Gorakhpur a,nd Basti of Goreddipur division ; and Gouda 
and Bahraich of the Fyzabad division. The S'luthern half of this natural 
division is very similar to the Gangetic Plahi. 

(3) , (4) and (8) hido-Gangetic Plain, West, Central and East .—Bounded on 
the north by the sub-Himalayan belt and on the south almost throughout by 
the Jamna and after its confluence with the Ganges by the latter, lies the 
Gangetic Plain, a vast level expanse of alluvial soil, exteiidmg right across the 
province,, a distance of nearly 500 miles, with an average vldth of about 100 
miles, densely populated, studded with many cities, and cultivated almost con¬ 
tinuously throughout. This vast plain is divided into three natural divisions, 
West, Central and East. 

Indo-Gangetic Plam, West includes thirteen districts with a total area 
of 23,893 square miles, viz., Miizaffamagar, Meerut and Bulandshahr of the 
Meerut division ; the whole of the Agra division; Budaun, Moradabad and 
Shahjahanpur of the Rohilkhand division; and Pamikhahad and Etawah of 
the Allahabad division. Part of the Agra and Muttra districts lies on the right 
bank of the Jamna. This area differs someAvhat from the rest of the natural 
division, being characterised by many ravines and some red stone hillocks which 
mark the eastern termmation of the AravaUi hills. As, however, it is weU 
protected by canals, it is unnecessary to draw any distinction between this and 
the rest of the natural division. 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, Central includes twelve districts with a total area 
of 22,562 square miles, viz., Cawnpore, Eatehpur and Allahabad of the Allah¬ 
abad division ; the Lucknow division excluding Kheri; and the Eyzabad 
division excludmg Gonda and Bahraich. The only part of this natural division 
which differs materially from the rest is a small area lying south of the Jamna 
and Ganges comprising tahsils Karchhana and Meja of district Allahabad. They 
are of exactly the same character as the Central India Plateau natural 
division (see below). 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East includes five districts with a total area of 7,388 
square miles, mzs., the Benares division excluding district Mirzapiir; and 
district Azamgarh of Gorakhpur division. 

(5) aTid (6) Central India Plateau mid East Saipwms.—The trans-Jamna 
traoi, excluding the parts of districts Agra, Muttra and Allahabad referred to 
above, is divided into two natural divisions. 
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CHAPTER I.— 'DISTBTBCJ'riOjSr AiSTD MOVEMENT OF THE POPOLATrON. 


Th& meaning 
of population. 


The western, part, comprising the four districts of tiio Jluinsi divisit h, with 
a total area of 10,470 square miles, lies ou tlx eastern lottos of tlio Central 
India Plateau, from which it derives its name. It is brt ktai uj) by low, rooky, 
outlying spurs of the Vindhya hills coA^'ered with stuntod trees tvivd jungle. J.ho 
soil is chiefly of the t;vpe known as black cotloii soil and diflors entirely from 
the alluvial soil of the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The eastern part, consisting entirely of district .MirKiipur of tlio Benares 
division, area 4,368 square miles, forms the natural divirion known as J^aiSt 
Satpuras. A small area actually lies north of the Cairgos and belongs, prfqicrly 
speaking, to Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. The middle |M>rtiori bot.wccm the 
Ganges and the Son belongs to the Vindhya Plateau. Spiitb. of tin's (tho south- 
ern edge of tahsil Robertsganj and the whole of taiuvil Dudlvi) arc*, the billy 
tracts of the Kaimurs, a continuation of the Vindhya and Hail [)ur:!i bills, some of 
the wildest country in the province, covered with forests, brckcin iqi Ivy i’a,vin('S, 
with occasional hill-encircled alluvial basins, tlio home of tlio foAv roally 
primitive tribes of the province. 

The States are from political and administrativo considerations, kept a.jiart 
in the subsidiary tables, otherwise .Pampur would be included in Hub-llimalaya 
West, Tehri-Garhwal in Himalaya West, and Benares in East; Haitpuras. 

Part II.— -Population. 


4. B.efore proceeding to discuss the population ligures it isi esHoniiial to 
explain precisely what is meant by the word “ population ” as used in this 
report. The population of any place or area may mean one of tiwo tilings 

(1) the number of jieople foimd present in that place or aii'ca. at a jiarti- 
oular moment of time—this is Imown as the da facto population, 


or 

(2) the number of people ordinarily resident in that |)lace or area— 
this is known as the de jure population, 

Indian census The Indian census is a de facto census, and the populatiion of any 

is de facto. place or area at this particular census represents the number of persons 
recorded as present in that place or area at the final enumeration wlikli lock 
place between 7 p.m. and midnight on February 26,1931. 
iVon- 5. To this, however, there is the exception of the non-synclu'onouH tracts, 

synchronous which are regions in which, OAving to the great distances and difficult terrain 
tracts. involved, the final emuneration had to be spread over a period of ten days or 

carried out by daylight. 

In districts Almora and Garhwal, the NainiTal tahsil of district Nalui Tal, 
and the Chakrata tahsil of district Dehra Dun (i.e., the montane areas of Hima- 
laya, West) the final enumeration took place between Eebruary 16 and 26. This 

miles and a population of 1,238,038. But 
even here by a liberal distribution of slips bearing the Avord “ enumerated ” 
and by reason of the fact that in those ten days movement of the population in 
the hill tracts is at a minimum, the figures approximate very closely to the 

division and Mussoorie municipality (both in district 
Dehra Dun) the final enumeration was carried out before dari on Eebruary 26 ; 
in parts of Hagina and Najibabad tahsils of district Bijnor, parts of tahails Bisal- 
pm and Puranpur of district Pflibhit, and parts of all four taliails of district 
Miczapur it was carried out on the early morning of iVbruary 27, This involved 
an area of 3,630 square miles and a population of 273,872. Hero the figures are 
identical with the de facto population because the areas concerned are all jungle 
or hilly tracts in which no movement of the population takes place between 
sunset and sunrise. 

Exact details of these non-synchronous tracts will be found in the 
Administrative Report volutno* The only departure from previous practice was 
the inclusion of Mussoorie municipality, which covers 19 square mficB of 
hm’-srde, IS largely devoid of popuk^^ in February, is frequently visited by 
W and is liable to be under snow, 

' The adoption of a de facto basis for the census in India is due primarily 

^ in determination; individuals ax© included in their appro¬ 
priate alliteration books by reference only to their actual presence, and the 
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collection of th.e enumeration books immediately after the final enumeration 
automatically ensures a rapid and accurate computation of the populations of 
all areas from the smallest to the largest units. Fui-ther, the de facto popula¬ 
tion, at any rate in the case of this province, approximates very closely to the 
dc jure population, for the people are little addicted to movement,- and by 
choosing, as is invariably done, a daite for the final enumeration when the 
ij^ovement of the population may be expected to be at a minimum, the 
divergence is rendered almost negligible. 

What divergence remains at this census is due mainly to the foUowmg small 
factors :— 

(1) Travellers, who were enumerated wherever fomrd, whether on roads, 

in boats, v citing at railway stations, or in railway trains, ordinari¬ 
ly go to swell the population of places where they do not reside. 
The numbers involved are negligible except in the case of trains. 
Atrainmay carry a thousand people and make a large difference 
to the population of thv. place of enumeration, and produce an 
abnormal proportion between the sexes. 

(2) Fairs may attract large numbers of people from distant places. At 

the present census the only instance of this on a considerable 
scale occurred at Nimsar in district Sitapur where some 10,000 
people were gathered on census night in the Paikarma fair. 

(3) The migratory cultivators and graziers of the Tarai and Bhabar had 

not at the time of the census returned to their permanent homes 
hr the hhls of Almora and Naini Tal. 

The actual population enumerated at this census in trains, boats and in 
temporary encampments including fairs, amounted to 86,877 (see column 23 of 
Imperial Table III), i.c., only 0T8 per cent, of the total population. For the 
purposes of aU the Imperial Tables (except III) such population is included in 
the unit in. which it was enumerated but in the village statistics (pubhshed as 
the Village Directories) it has invariably been shown separately. 

7. Many of the most important countries of the world take a de jure 
cefisus by providing in the schedule a column for “ normal or usual residence.” 
This has its ccmplications for it is not always easy to determine the normal resi¬ 
dence of an individual. Well-to-do people often have a. town and a country house 
or regularly spend several months of the year in another part of their ovm 
country ox abroad. In the cities of India which have a large number of tem¬ 
porary migrants, mostly illiterate, such as mill-hands, vagrants, mendicants and 
ti’avellers, the recording of normal residence might prove a very troublesome 
affair. In Great Britain a de facto census is taken and, as in India, lesrdts 
approximating to a de jure census are secured, as far as possible, by choosiug 
a census date upon which there is likely to be least movement of the population. 
But owing to changed conditions such as the increased mobility of the popula¬ 
tion and the growth of the week-end habit it has become increasingly difficult to 
select such a date, so that in the census of Great Britain in 1931 a column 
was provided for “ usual residence ” with a view to “ exploring the extent to 
which a de/acto enumeration alone will suffice ”. 

In this province at any rate, and presumably throughout India, this state 
of affairs has not yet arisen, nor does it seem likely to arise for many many yea,rs. 
The immobility of the population makes it perfectly easy to select a date which 
will reduce the difference between a de facto and de jure census to a negligible 
quantity, and as long as this is so the more simple de facto enumeration is, in 
my opmion, better suited to India. 

8. During the past eighteen months I have been questioned ad wawssaJW 
as to the degree of accuracy which can be attributed to the cemus figures. 
The correctness, or otherwise, of the entries made in the census schedules 
will be considered in the course of the chapters which follow. Here 
it is only necessary to estimate how far the enumeration is complete. There 
are two factors to be considered, firstly the enumeration staff and secondly 
the people to be enumerated. With regard to the former it must be 
remembered that they consist very largely of Government employees, who 
perform their census duties side by side with their ordinary work. At 
this census in no less than sixteen out of the forty-eight districts of the 


The accuracy 

of the 

enumeration. 
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GHA]PT}2:R I.—^DlSTRIIilJTION ANB MOVi’C'lVIEN'r im r(Vrui.,.A/.IM:(>N' 


Beference to 

statistical 

ta^^es. 


proviiicG the rovcBiio staffs wlio fox’iii tlic I.KUikboiK' (m. i-lu- (.-ohmuh niMiif 

were, busier than usual owing to settlement, survey, record oi: i-o.^ier ope.i'a,.- 
tions. In addition there was very eonsi(lerul)k^il^tl■a.ssln(^llt iii iua.uy j)lu,(!os on 
account of the Civil Disobedionee Movenuvut whieh was in full swing i/niough- 
out the enunieraticn poiiod. On. tlie othoi baiul a large |H(?j>oi‘i,ion of the 
enumeration ctaff is well cxperien(.!od in. tlu. process of la nsns-Ufeking a-ud tlu:. 
system of checlring and supervi.sion has gt.ow.i). nniro an<! mon^ (!0(tipl<'t(^ a,s a 
result of the experience gained at each siuiceediug o(misus, fo Ouiit omission!', i.eiul 
to become fewer. As regards the ])ooplo to bo e.numorndt^d th(\v am no lougrt 
suspicious 01 the intentions of the census, and uornially a-i<’ niosii lu lptui, bui, at 
one time it looked probable that the Civil DisobodiiMieo IVlov* uk nl> migbl bvul 
to widespread ebstruetion, and special precautions, which aiai ouilinr-d in tl)o 
Administrative Eepoit Volume, had to be ta'krn. l'’oi'(aina,tt.ly iia.m'r eoui\S(;ls 
prevailed, largely owing to the c()rnnviinal question, for l.iu? Icadm’s of t,lu vai ions 
communities eventually realised thatms tlioir shm’(‘^l of r(q)rese.nl.a(iion in (ilu^ 
legislatures under the coming rehmued eonstitiiihau (and also on numi(u|)a[ and 
other local bodies) would bo dotermim d, .nuviidy Ity the numcrie.id sirmigth o,f 
those communities, it would have been suicidal tor aiuy (atitiuuinily to liavc i'lin 
the risk of under-enumeration. In the imd boiAh. tin; prt'limiuary i).nd liuid 


enumerations v/ere carried through without sc'i’ious liindraiuH;. 'riu; sta.ir woCuid 
heroically throughout and omissions were, in my o|)iuioa, I'cdiKHal to an aibsolui-o 
minimum. Omissions there must always be, wbieli c.an in no nuMrsiu'c. lx; count.ei'- 
balanced by the rare cases of double enumeratiou. One points of itui)orl.:Mu;o Is 
that omissions occur more juid more ixoquontly tin.' liigln>r wo asomui ihi' social 
scale and this means that oinissions are inoro freepiont in towns t han in rural 
areas and amongst literates than illiterates, tlu;ngh tin; c,ompara,i,ivo (wror from 
this must boyery small. There is also no doubt that proport,ioiuvlly luort; Euro¬ 
peans are omitted than Indians, tliough omissions of Europ(!:i.us a’t. tfiis census 
were largely reduced by including tliom in both preliminn,ry and final onutm;ra- 
tions on general aohedulos (printed in English), and avoiding tin; us(; of l lonsfi- 
hold Schedules wherever possible. Some Europeans roportied to mo a,l‘tor tiie 
census that they had not been enumerated. In the majorii/y of t,ln;so (iupes 
their entries were actually found in the yclieduh;s ; where' t!u;y wan; not; I bad 
them enumerated at once and included in the locality in whicli tliay saidthev'' 
spent the census night. Although the number of persons <)mitt,c,d tlirouglum't 
the province may reach a few thousiwids this is u(;gligible compurod to tlu; 
eimmerated population of nearly fifty millions, in which "an error of a.s mmili as 
50,000 would he less than OT per cent. 

^oulties of the present census I can eonfkhvntly 
state that its completeness will compare very favourably with that of any of 
its predeeessors. 


Part III.—Aeea, ropULATioisr ard 


BENaiTY, 


no IT Tables with which this chapter is mainly oonoonitKl are 

^ marea, nnmber of census houses (i.e., oommonsal families) 
and the^population of each state, district and revenue division, and Table 11, 
^ich s^ws tnwwariation nmthe popid^ divisions 

M wtich giyes atatistloa ot birtli-placo, 

shonld ako bo eonsdted witk refereuoe to moTementa of the peoplo, tloMiih. m 
1 Bugretion flguvea are not aT,pable, thattaUoif cimU.mil.ly re- 

A'’™™' T«.Me I g™ for taliaila aiiuilur 
afp,, dowm +n Tabk I, and, m addition, ahowa the deimity for ail 

aieaa down to tahaila. I may here mention that the Survov Deiiartmont are 

this report may tiiow 

Wormation yet available goea, the ZZrZlk to^^uotthrdZSySio pre- 
vmss ^ a whole from 442 to 441, increase that of Britkh Totritorvifom 4 'iS to 
decree that of the States from 203 to 186. ilfSSZ may >o 

anistatea they am 

:^^^^^,fi^teaoy of Vie. j^|j^,l,ased:on tKe «»e* shown in this 
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10. The populalion of the province is— 

British territory .. .. .. 48,408,763 

States .. .. 1,206'070 


Total .. 49,614,833 


This gives a mean density of 442 persons tc the square mile throughout the 
province, the density in British territory being 456, and in the States 203. 

11. My immediate predecessor tersely remarked (para. 3, page 9, Report 
Volume, 1921), that the average density figure means nothing. This remark 
should be qualified by adding the words “ by itself.” It is undoubtedly of 
value as an index by which to compare the population pressure of the province 
with that of other provinces and couiitries. 

Area, population and density ob the larg-eb peovix^obs 

AND STATES OB InDIA. 


Province or State, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Order in 
point of 
area. 

Population. 

Order in 
point of 
population. 

Persons per 
.square mile. 

Order in 
point of 
■ density. 

India 

1,808,666 


352,837,778 


195 


Assam 

67,334 

13 

9,247,857 

11 

137 

9 

Baluchistan . . 

134,638 

5 

868.617 

14 

I 

6 

15 

Bengal 

82,995 

11 

51,087.338 

616 

2 

Bihar and Orissa 

111,784 

9 

42,329,583 

4 

379 

4 

Bombay 

151,593 

2 

26,271,784 

6 

173 

8 

Burma ' . . .. 1 

233,492 

I 

14,667,146 

8 

63 

13 

Central Provinces and Berai ' 

131,095 

1 6 

, 17,990,937 

7 

137 

9 

Delhi 

573 

15 

636,246 

15 

1,110 

i 1 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

12 

! 14,436,148 

9 

175 

' 7 

Kashmir and Jammu 

84,516 

1 10 

3,646,243 

13 

43 

14 

Madras 

143,870 

1 3 

47,193,602 

3 

328 

5 

North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. 

36,356 


4,684,364 

12 

129 

11 

Punjab 

135,496 

4 

28,490,857 

5 

210 

6 

Pajputana 

129,059 

7 

11,225,712 

10 

87 

12 

United Provinces 

112,191 

S 

49,614,333 

2 

4S2 

3 


JSfoTjn.—The above figures include those of the British Territory and Independent States of each province. 

The above table shows that although this province conies only eighth in point 
of area, its population is second only to that of Bengal. In 1911 the Unioed 
Provinces led Bengal but in 1921 the order was reversed, and at the present 
census Bengal has increased its lead roughly from one million to a mfilion and 
a half. The United Provinces occupy only about one-sixteenth cf India, but 
contain nearly one-seventb of the total population. 

In point of density this province comes third with a density 2^ times the 
average cf India. Delhi heads the lisc on accomit of it.; artificial composition. 
Bengal is second. (Travancore has a density of 668 but is not shown above.) 
At the other end of the scale comes sparsely populated Baluchistan with an 
average of only 6 persons to the square mile. 

Por the sake of further comparison the figures at recent censuses in certain 
other countries are shoym below :■— 

Comparison ob the area, pobxjlation and density ob the United 
Provinces with those ob certain bobeign countbies. 


Country, 

Area in 
square 
iniles. 

Order in 
point of 
area. 

. 

Population 
in millions 
(to nearest 
million). 

Order in 
point of 
population. 

Persons per 
square 
mile. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

England and Wales 

58,343 

11 

40 

9 

685 

2 

Belgium . . .. 

11,400 

13 , 

8 

12 

702 

1 

France . . 

213,000 

6 

41 

8 

192 

8 

Germany 

182,200 

8 

63 

5 

348 

6 

Italy .. .. 

120,000 

9 

43 

7 

358 

5 

Netherlands .. 

12,760 

12 

8 

12 

627 1 

3 

Kussia in Europe , . 

1,492,000 

3 

108 

3 

1 . ' 61..- 

11 

Spain .. .. 

196,700 

7 

22 

10 

no 

9 

China .. 

4,270,000 

1 

449 

1 

K ■■97 . 

10 

Japan . . 

260,800 

5 

84 


321 

7 

•• •. • ■ 

363,200 

4 

14 

11 


12 

United States . . .. 

3,738,000 

2 

137 

2 

1 36 

13 

United Provinces .. .. 

112,191 

10 

50 

6 

. 442"' ■ 



Population and 
density of the 
province. 
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In diagram 1 the figvires of some of ilvosc couotriGs are cont})are(I with 
those of the greater provineos of India. 
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The only countries in the world with a greater density are England and 
Wales, Belgium, the Netherlands, Java (817), Baii and Lombok (443). Many 
provinces ol China have a density as great or greater than that of Java, but 
not China as a whole. 

13. Below are given separately the densities of British territory and the 
States for the larger provinces :— 


Province. 

British 

Territory. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

States. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

India 



248 


114 


Assam 



157 

7 

51 

8 

Bengal 



646 

1 

179 

3 

Bihar and Orissa 



454 

3 

162 

4 

Bombay 


* * 

177 

6 

160 

5 

Burma 



63 

9 

• • i 

.. 

(Central Provinces and Berar 



155 

8 

80 

7 

Madras 



52.9 

4 

285 

I 

Punjab 


• • 

241 

i 

5 

130 

6 

United Provinces 

•• 

•• 

456 

2 

203 

2 


14. The presence of large towns in a district naturally increases the dis¬ 
trict density which then represents neither the density of the urban nor of the 
rural area. In column 3 of Subsidiary Table I of this chapter the density of 
the rural areas of British districts and the natural divisions has been shown in 
brackets. The figure for British territory as a whole is 407. 

15. The figures are given by revenue divisions below 


Administrative unit. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Order in 
point of 
area. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Order in 
point of 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Density. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

Density 
of rural 
portion 
only. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

British Territory 

106,248 


48,408,763 


456 

•• 

407 


Revenm dimaions 









Meerut 

9,180 

9 

4,907,632 

6 

535 

3 

448 

3 

Agra 

8,638 

10 

4,498,246 

8 

521 

4 

435 

6 

Rohiliiband 

10,786 

4 

5,556,105 

.4 

515 

5 

427 

8 

AHaliabad 

10,189 i 

6 

5,016,352 

5 

492 

■ 7 ■ 1 

429 

7 

Jhansi 

10,470 

5 

2,244,895 

9 

214 

■ 9. . 

189 

9 

Benares .. 

9,544 

8 

4,778,919 

7 i 

501 

■ 6 

448 

3 

Gorakhpur .. 

9,565 

7 

7,217,162 

1 

755 

1 

728 

1 

Kumaun . . 

13,722 

1 

1,394,473 

10 

102 

10 

97 

10 

Lucknow .. 

12,040 

3 

5,856,543 

3 

486 

8 

439 

5 

Pyzabad ., 

12,114 

2 

6,938,436 

2 

573 

2 

548 

2 

States 

5,943 ^ 

• • 

1,206,070 

• • 

203 

■'■ 

182 

• * 

Bampur .. 

893 ' 

•• 

465,225 

•• 

521 


420 

•• 

Tehri-Garhwal 

4,180 

»• 

349,573 

«• 

84 


84 

• • 

Benares 

870 

■ ■ 1 

391,272 

- 

450 


411 

•• 


Density in the 
rural area. 


Density by 

revenue 

divisions. 


2 













Kiimauii is the largest division but has the lowest population and density 
ou account of the sparsely populated mountainous areas of whioh it almost 
entirely consists. Gorakhpnr division, althongh only seventh in size, has tlie 
largest population and by far the greatest density almost one-third as much 
again as that of Fyzabad, the next most densely populated division, and seven 
and a half times as great as that of Kumaun. 
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16. Diagram ixo. 3 shows the population of districts in order of 
magnitude. 

Diagram 3. 


Populaiion of 
British distrids. 


Corakhpur 


Azamgarh 

Mlahabad 

Moradabad 

Jaunpur 

Cawnpore 

fyzabad 

Aligarn 

SitBpur 

Bulandshahr 

Bahraich 



Population in millions 




POPULATION OF DiSTRICTt 
Compared with average 


Bareilly 
Bara Banki 
Sultabpur 


Saharanpur 

Benares 



R&e Bareli 


Par tab garb 
Bhahjahanpur 
fAuzaffarnagar 
Farrukhabsd 


Bijnor 
GhazipuP 
Mirzapup 
Lucknow 
Main pari 





Faieiwuv 


Ahnora 
Garh wal 
Hamirpur 
Pi It bh it 


Naini Tat 
Dchta. Oun 



FopuIatlQn in millions 



12 OHAPTBB, I. —'DISTRIBITTION AKD MOVEMENT OE THE POTTJr.A'ITON. 

Of the six districts with a population of one and a half million or more five 
lie in the east of the province, (I have included Allahabful of ^vh.i(di district 
the population is a shade below one and a half million), and all save ( Jonda liu 
in Agra Province. The twenty-two districts with a population above the 
average are fairly evenly distributed from oast to west. Of tlieso Oudh claims 
7, which is 2 more than its pi'oper share. 

The average population is one niillion, being slightly luuier tills in Agra 
Province and a little over in Oudh. 
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17. Diagranj no. 4 shows tbe area of the districts arranged in order Area of 
size. districts. 


Diagram 4. 


Gsrhwal 

Aimorsi 

Gorakhpur 

MIrzapup 

Jb^ns! 

Kheri 

Banda 

Allahabad 

Gonda 

Basil 

Main! Ta! 

Bahraich 

Hamirpur 

Cawnpora 

Hardoi 

Moradabad 

Sitapvr 

Azam^arh 

Saharanpur 

Budaun 

AliB^rb 

Bulandshahr 

Agra 

Bijnor 

Unao 

Sbabjahanpup 
Bara Bank! 

Rae Bareli 

Fyzabad 

Etah 

Bultanpur 

Etawah 

Mainpuri 

Muzaffarnagar 

Farrukhabad 

Fatebpur 

Bareilly 

Jaunpur 

Jaiaun 

Muitra 

Partabgarh 

Pilibhit 

Ghazipur 

Sal Ha 

Debra Dun 

Benares 

Lucknow 


9 3 A 5 

Area In thousands of square rn'ues 


6 


n 

- 1 ) - 
Ki 

5*' 




Z 3 


:a 


:irr 


U/?fW OF BiSTmTS, 


Compared with average 


I 

ylrea /D thousands of square miles^ 





Average district 
in United 
Provinces 
compared with 
the average 
district in other 
provinces* 


14 CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OH’ 'I’lIE rOPULATlON. 

The larger districts are well diBtribvitcd. Of tivo •20 disti’icts over avorago 
size 10 may bo classed as vveslom, 3 c-outral and 7 on,stern. ()!: tlu^se Qndh 
claims 5, which is its normal share. The average area is 2,213 si|uaire miles, 
being slightly over this in Agra Frovinco and al)otit 2,000 in Oudli. 

18. Below are shown the average district jnfpubition ii,nd area iignros 
of the larger provinces, together with the names of tlve largest districts ui 
respect of population and area in each :— 


Province. 

AvorugodiHiricib 

Avilh biviT'- 'i 

;Populatif)n, 

Area, 

In 

square 

iniloa. 

Pcijiulatioin 

Area, 

' 

JliHU’lola 

lAkpiilfilitin. 

1 >}!4ric{ . 

Area, 

in 

aquavo 

iniloft. 

Madras 

1,797,696 

5.472 

Vizagapatiun 

'dsCmSAH 

Vizabtnpiijfun 

17,186 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,794,170 

3,955 

Darbhanga 

:;hlf.6,t7:?4 

Haiiflii 

7,102 

Bengal 

1,789,786 

2,769 

M'yuiousiiigh 

5.1 

iMyrnoiwingh 

6,237 

United Provinces 

1,008,516 

2,213 

Gorakhimr 

3,567,361 

OarhwiU 

5,612 

Punjab 

813,133 

3,372 


l,'37H,!j70 

1 dora ({lar/d Klian.. 

9.378 

Bombay 

778,692 

4,414 

.Itatnagioi 

1.302,52/ 

'I’harand Parluir .. 

13,636 

Central Provinces and 

704,896 

4,542 

Kalpur 

U52/.5/3 

Ivaijati* 

9.717 

Borar. 







Assam. 

613,875 

3,930 

By 1 hot 

2,724.342 

Luohoi tUliii 

B.092 

North-West 1^’rontior 

483,015 

2,704 

PoBluiW’fir 

9/4321 

Deriii lomail Khan.. 

3,471 

Province, 







Burma 

344,791 

4,549 

Akytih 

6373B0 

VlppiU' Chhindwin,, 

16,037 


These figures are illustrated in diagraui no. 6, 



Area, in thousands of square mih\ 




















Area and population oP tahsils. 


is 


The United Provinces comes fourth in point of average district population, 
though there are only two other districts in India with a population exceeding 
that of Gorakhpur. The permanent settlement in Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal has made Land Revenue Administration a lighter task in those provinces 
than it is in other parts of India, and in Madras a somewhat different system 
provides that the district officer may pass more of his responsibility on to sub¬ 
ordinates. It is for these reasons that larger districts (in point of population) 
are possible in those provinces. The actual area of a district is of secondary 
importance to its population, so that when districts were being formed their 
areas were naturally to a largo extent determined on the population basis. 

On account of the high density of population in tills province and the com¬ 
plexity of land revenue administration, it is not surprising to find that the 
average district area is lower here than in any of the other large provinces. 

19. Below are shown the average population and area figures for tahsils, Average 
by revenue divisions :— population and 

- --- area of tahsils. 


Average talisil. 


Division. 

Population. 

Order in 
point of 
population. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Order in 
point of 
area. * 

Umted Provinces (British Territory) 

■ 

236.140 

,. 

518 

■* 

Agra Province .. 

219,838 


S07 


IMeei-ut division ,. 

245,382 

5 

459 

7 

Agra division 

173,009 

7 

332 

10 

Rohilkhand division 

205,732 

6 

399 

9 

Allahabad division 

200,654 

8 i 

408 

8 

Jhansi divis'on .. 

118,152 

10 

551 

5 

Benares division.. ., ., .. 

28LI13 

3 

■ 

561 

4 

Gorakhpur di vision .. .. 

424,539 

1 

563 

3 

Kumaun division 

126,770 

9 

1,247 

1 

Oitdh .. 

297,558 


562 


Lucknow division 

266,206 

4 

547 

6 

Ryzabad division 

330,402 

2 

577 

2 


The chief feature of these figures is uhe large area and population of the 
tahsils of Gorakhpur division and of the two divisions comprising Oudh. As 
has already been mentioned the tahsilwise figures of area, population and 
density will be found in Provincial Table I of the Tables Volume. 

In the marginal table the average tahsfi. is compared with those of the 

other large provinces (where tahsils 
exist) in respect of area and population. 
The average tahsil in this province 
includes a larger population than in 
any other in which tahsils (or their 
equivalent) exist, though the average 
area is lower than anywhere else save 
Bihar and Orissa. 


Province. 

Average 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

talisil— 

Area, in 
square 
miles. 

United Provinces 

236,140 

518 

Punjab 

206,850 

805 

Central Provinces and Borar' 

189,119 

1,218 

Madras 

188,468 

574 

Bibar and Orisaa .. 

152,541 

336 

Norbh-West Frontier Prov¬ 

134,726 

751 

ince. 



Bombay t 

82,871 

494 

Burma i .. 

60,378 

797 

Baluchistan ., 

22,682 

2,588 


* Those divisions a!*© termed “ revenue tlianas ’* 
but correspond to the '^revonuo tahsils ” of the 
XJuitod Provinces. 

t These divisions are called talukas or 
mahals '\ 

Those divisions are called townelhps 
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Average 
populalton and 
area of thanas. 


20. Below {iro aliowii. the aveni.u’o jiopiiiiiiion iuul figures of 
(police station areas) :— 



'r<dnl 

.. ■■ 

Av-iiX}'. 


Dh'iHioti. 

luiiMbn* (If 
thfinatK 

i Niptllnl if q; . 

(Ji'i !■■■ •i- ir’. 
nt 

piiptfliifscn, 

AfiM in 
«!?}('} <' mi If/;!. 

United Provinces (British Terntory) 

Agm Province .. ... 

him 

tVvV/ 

j 


194 

Meorui; diviBiem 

Tj 

i"6Ayi 

‘■‘I 

129 

Agra division 

91 

A'yni 

/ 

94 

Bohilkhand division 

103 

93,943 

9 

109 

Allahabad division 

109 

47,779 


iU 

Jhansi division ,. ,, ,. 

c;9 

32,939 

9 

1 ')2 

Benares division 

77 

7(2,004 

9 

124 

Gorakhpur division 

79 

01.197; 

1 

121 

Kumaun division 

Z}B 

93599 

10 


Otidh 

tSi 

foym) 

• 4 


Luolmow division .. ., 

B4 

09,721 

3 

143 

Fyzabad division 

97 ■ 

7U930 

2 

129 

i 


(Irdi'i' in 
pi lint; (if 
nri'ii, 


j 

y 

T 

B 

1 

4 

6 

10 

2 

3 


i^rovinco. 

Average thana. 

'Popvilfition, 

Area, in 
square miloB, 

Bengal (©xoluding Cal¬ 
cutta). 

77,401 

, m 

Assam (plams districts 
only); c 

75^494 

299 

XJnited Provinces (plains 
districts only). 

60,275 

^ V;':;U9.3 ■' 

North-West Frontier 
Provinco. 

29,939 

167 


The chief feature is the largo area eombiiwHl with largti population of tho 
average thana area in Gorakhpur district and in tho Otulh <liviHionH, 

The marginal table compares those figures with thoso of siie.h of the otlior 

largo provinces in uJiicIi thanas exist 
and for whieh figures ar(‘. availahlo. 
In tho United IVovinces Ibe avcroigo 
area is less tlinn usual and the average 
population is less than In eithei Bengal 
(excluding Oalexitta) t»r tlnx plains districts 
of Assam. 


j! A - x^v f figures. The mean density figuros given 

for districts m Subsidiary Table 1 of this chapter are by themsolves somowhat 
misleadrng on account of the variations in density within each district itself, 
sometimes on account of the presence of large towns, and less frequently on 
^'^a-wations in density in the rural tracts. For instanco, in Lucknow 
^^ict there are three tahsils iifo Lhoknow, Malihabad and Mohanlalganj. 

Q X™ IfoJ Luokuow tehsil ii. 

klllj^ 3^ B 624 and 604 respectively. Tho moan 

tv.—"1 works; out to 814, bvrt it would be totally iuoonoct to 

Again, 

u *“,'T “ lias been eliminated 

^ brackets in column 3 of Subsidiary Table I and thesrSurer 

givo #1^more accurate idea of the density of the major portioTof ’ 
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district. How great the divergence maj’’ be is illustrated by the followdng 
selected figures:— 


District. 

Density includ¬ 
ing urban 
population. 

Density exclud¬ 
ing urban 
population. 

Bareilly 

679 

561 

Meerut 

699 

579 

Agra 

567 

416 

Cawnpore 

512 

409 

Lucknow 

814 

519 

Benares 

930 

742 


The smallest unit which it is practicable to use for this report is the tabsil, 
and in Subsidiary Table TI the density figures have been presented in a different 
way using the tahsil as the unit. In that table are thcwm for each natural divi¬ 
sion the areas which fall into various grades of density and the percentage 
which these areas bear to the total area. From these figures it becomes appar¬ 
ent that the densily figures of the natural divisifjn? shc^wn in Subsidiary Table 
I correspond closely to the density of the greater part of these divisions when 
worked out on tahsil figures. In Himalaya, West 82*4 per cent, of the area has 
a density of under 150; the density of that natural division as shown in 
Subsidiary Table I is 109. In Sub-Himalaya, West 42*4 per cent, of the area 
has a density of between 300 and 450 ; the divisional density shown in Subsi¬ 
diary Table I is 442. There are three exceptions. Indo-Gangetic Plain East, 
has 70*5 per cent, of its area with a density between 600 and 750, whereas the 
divisional density shown in Subsidiary Table I is 753. It has no tahsil with a 
density in a lower grade and the rest of the area being more densely populated, 
the average density has just exceeded the upper limit of the density grade of the 
majority of the divisional area by 3; It can scarcely be called an exception. 
In Eaft Satpuras 60 per cent, of the area has a density less than 160, whereas 
in Subsidiary Table I the density of the natural division is shown as 180, but 
here the natural division and the district correspond and the case is really 
one of district density. In Sub-Himalaya, East 39*6 per cent, of the area has a 
density between 450 and 600, whereas the divisional density is shown in Subsi¬ 
diary Table I as 651. This is due to the fact, pointed out in paragraph 3 sujpra, 
that the southern areas of this natural division resemble the Gangetic Plain 
and are correspondingly more densely populated. The United Provinces 
(British Territory) figures exhibit the general correspondence; 30*9 per cent, 
of the area has a density between 450 and 600, while the density figure shown in 
Subsidiary Table 1 is 466. In this case 44*9 per cent, of the total area has a 
lower density and 24*2 per cent., a higher density. 







Density by 
^%3tT%ctS CCTi^ 
states. 
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22. The following m;t{)S (diugnuns non. (i ;vuil 7) oxliihit; hy diidiritita and 
states the density per aquaro niilo :• 

(1) including towns ; 

(2) excluding tovvu.a. 


Dilip/m S. 


SHOW! N a 

Df/^Siry P£l! SQUAIH' Mll.f HY OISWOTS 
(iNCLiJimO WWHS) 

Under ! 5 (L „ 

150-^- B00.. _ 

450 -SSd.... 

Over 700. 
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The densely populated rural areas of the east of the proYinoe are.brought 
fharply into relief in diagram 7. The larger proportion of urban population. 
% the north-west of the provinee is also noteworthy. 

23. The factors which influence the distribution of the population may be 
classed under the following heads 

1. Historical. 

2. Social. 

3. Physical (which includes agricultural). 

'; 6. ^General.. 


Factors which 
affect distribu¬ 
tion. 
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Density by 

natural 

divisions. 


Those factotvS wei'o (lisdits.stul in <lr(a.il iiy Mr, lUnnt in lltr ill 11 mport to 
which I will rofor tho mulor. Iti k. huwnvt'r, cunvi’nit nl here In anmniin'iso 
those factors and moiition hriolly Uk' nmin ruiuiiuuuii; .iinvtM at in ilin rc'iiortiJ 
of 1911 and 1921. 1 jihaJl touch, on thnin ;uyiin la t er in thir. cha jvli'v wlicn roD- 

aidoring tho movcmoiit of the f)o[uda,tiott during llio decade l'.»21 I'Ktl ;. 



(1) HiMorical —Mi\ lihnit, in jurnigritjdi K), pain'21 of the IDU Hepovi 

Part I, drew uttontiou to t.lm fact lha,j dciudf y ia generally sju'ak- 
ing highor in Iho na.Ht tliuu in (In' vve;:t. of Iht' pruviiice. and 
asci.'ibod tliia to tlni hud) tludi tilu' e;i.f.l. t'a ine lunler r.riiihli iuliiii* 
uiatratioi) oarlior tlnui tlu' went'. ’1 h** iu':.di deii;.it\ nf (tudh, 
which was a(‘.ciuiro<l latoi lliiiti sruy ntiher pai’t) nf (lie pniviiicc, 
was asc.ribod to its gioat ludittral fertilily' u fiicb nni! i idways 
have roHultiod in its ha.ving a rclul ivi'ty bipli deicKy. 

(2) 8ocAal.--ltx paragvivph hi, page 21 of hart 1 of the lUl! llcpurt 

Mr. Blunt noted that tiic. lower c.afdc.s |ireva il »a,si wards and 
highor cantos westwards, and {.Ira-l. in (die euiUi of (bo.se cn,stcH 
found all ovor tlio province, (ilie pnurei and lower branches arc 
found in tho oast. (Due, according (u Hir 11. 11, Bisiey, to 
iucroasod ooutaohs with the Dravidian (ribes mnl couscipicnt 
loss ot S()Cial staiuling). 'TIiIh, eonphsl wiili (be fad. llud. the 
prohibition ol wid,ovv K'.inarriagt', (.im dislike (d‘ ft'n-ale olT-spring 
with its oonaoqucnc(^s, and infa,nt marriage (wbieb all niako for 
low (lonsity) are on tile wlnde eliaraef.ert.'il ie.s of ( he iiiglns' rather 
than tho lower castes, is also a factor in keeping tlni ibaisity in 
tho west below that in tire oast. 

(3) //i^sacaZ.—Mr. .Bluut dealt with tliia at leupd’b on [tirges 10 21 el 

Part I of tho 1911 Koport, and came to the following eonelusiouH;- " 
Density is dotermuHxl by 


(а) tho feidility of the soil ; 

(б) tho agricultural water supply, i.e., tiro rainfall n/as of,bet* .tuoaii 

oJ irrigatrou; 

(c) in tho plains portion of the provineo, by tdm per(H*td,age whic 
f,j\ 4-1 cultivatod aroti boars to the ouKdvalde area s'*’ 

( ) tno proportion ol; valualiic crojm grown, i.e., e.ro]ts wbi<‘h iiu 
a ready market at good pi ices, nr wliicU go t<. itnprovo tli 
T,, P«»oplo who grow thojii, 

Mr. Mye onpagos l6 aad n et Patt 1 of tlw^ 1921 lioport, os 

.opinion IJliat in the case of (e) it is tlm donsh 
—of gross cultivated aioa to on 
^^^ ^ tivable area and not the latter whioh determinoH tho forinor. 

the 

for labour, wages, piicc 
Under the latte 
onvigratiom etc. Thes 
nf T wore dealt with on pages 2 

of Part I of the 1921 Report.^Report, and on pages H-l 

foUots (the stSfhaye^eL^eLlXd^^^ natural divisions i 


Natural division. 

Area in 

square 

miles. 

Order in 
point of 
area. 

Population. 

Order in 
point of 
popula¬ 
tion. 

-Doiisity. 

Order In 
Pidnt (/f 
oeadiy. 

JMmity 
id rural 
T)(,irl:iyn 

only. 

Unlei' 
point w 
inu'G-1 

dmi^y' 

Himalaya, West 

Sub-Himalaya, West ,. 
liido-Gangetio Plain, West 
.lUdo-Gangetio Plain, Central 

Central India Plateau.. 

Haat S^tputas 

Sub-BKm^ya, East .. 
Indo-Gang^io Plain, East 

14,911 

9,822 

23,893 

22,562 

10,470 

4,368 

12,834 

7,388 

3 

6 

1 

, 2 

5 

8 

4 
7 

1.624,720 
. 4,345,085 
. [2,954,527 
12,531,104 
2.244,895 
.,788.409 
. 8.357,936 
5,562,087 

3 

1 

2 

8 

3 

4 

109 

442 

542 

555 

214 

lao 

651 

753 

.Adi 

a 

5 

I:-' .'4 
■ 3. 

2 

101 

374 

459 

504 

189 

162 

624 

686 

8 

5 

1 

, :■ 

'■■■ 7 

2 

1 


” The or cultixcable^ area is the area fit ajid ava i In KU " i !' ‘ — u! . .. 

the total sowttteea^Le., the area wlsioh produces 010,6 or two The gross cultivated uitio is 

ps m «ne year pltM tij;6 doubte.oi'opped area. 
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The most densely j)opiilated part of the province is the Indo-Gangetio 
plain in the order East, Central, West. Sub-Himalaya East comes between 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East and Central, but, as mentioned before, the southern 
areas of each of the districts which go to make up this natural division are 
scarcely submontane in character. On the other hand they resemble very 
closely Indo-Gangetic Plain, East and so the density of Sub-Himalaya, East 
approaches that of the Eastern Plain. The lowest density is naturally found in 
Himalaya, West. The densities in the rural areas only, are in the same order 
as those including both urban and rural areas. There has been no change in 
the order of density since 1911, and the only change since 1881 has been Sub- 
Himalaya, East exchanging places between 1901 and 1911 with Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, Central. The figures of area and density (including towns) are illustrated 
in diagram no. 8 


Oiaimm 8. 


SquRre miles ^Te^s of thousands) 

Aff£AfO£NS/ry d population of natural divisions 

ffass' of rectangles = Area 


Height ,f 
Area ,, 


Himalaya. 

West> 



Himalaya 


=Persons pep sq. mile 
-Populat'ion 


I ndo-O^ngetio 

Plat East, 


, . ^ . Indc-OangetiG 

Indo-Gtngetic Plain-Cantral. 
Plain, t/osf* i ^- 






Variations 
since 1881. 
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CHAPTER 1—DISTRIBUTION AND 


MOVEMENT OF THE rt>ruLA'i’IUN. 


They £116 8>lso illustrsitccl in dicij^rRivi. no. !)• 


Diagiwii D. 


MAP 



made on page oi <Jensus Report of 1911. The first 

rZlf waB made to 1881 and here 

I shall cons^OT only he v^iations in population that have taken place in the 

succeeding half-centu^. The area of the province has undorvone but little 
change since 1881, and where population has been transferred hifo o? o t of the 
province (or between districts) as a result ol such l«s Ian 1 it has S 
allowed for in the figures set out m Imperial Table n. The popxdato and 
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density of the area which, now comprises the British territory of this province 


Date of census. 

Population. 

Inter- 
censal per¬ 
centage 
variation. 

Density. 

1881 

43,776,180 

Per cent. 

1 C 

■ 

412 

1891 

46,501,345 

j +6-2} 
] +l-7‘l 

} -‘h 

438 

1901 

47,312,312 

445 

1911 

46,806,484 

441 

1921 

45,374,939 

} { 

427 

1931 

48,408,763 

} 

456 


are, in the marginal table, shown for 
each census since 1881, together with 
the intercensal percentage variations in 
the former. The percentage variations 
in density follow those of population 
as the area is constant, the populations 
of previous censuses having been 
adjusted to the present area. The 
population figures are also illustrated in 
diagram no. 10. 


Disarm 10. 

1 —^-i-^->-1-1 

0 30 ^0 

VARIATION IN POPULATION DURING LAST 50 YEARS 
BRITISH TERRITORY ONLY. 


Census 



Pcpulalion in millions 

0 10 20 30 40 

J___I__—_1_I_i_ 


26. To some readers a statement Of the density of population at succes¬ 
sive enumerations as the number of acres per person may give a clearer concep¬ 
tion of its meaning. These figures are given below and compared with similar 
figures for England and Wales. The figures in the last two columns refer to 
the distance which would separate each individual inhabitant from his nearest 
neighbour if all were distributed at equal intervals over the whole surface of the 
land ;— 


Date of census. 

Persons per square mile. 

Acres per person. 

Proximity in yards. 

Iliiitod 

Provinces 

(British 

territory). 

England 

and 

Wales. 

United 

Provinces 

(British 

territory). 

England 

and 

Wales. 

United 

Provinces 

(British 

territory). 

England 

and 

Wales. 

1881 .. .. 

412 

445 

1-55 

1-44 

93 

90 

1891 

438 

497 

1-46 

1'29 

91 

85 

1901 .. 

445 

558 

1*44 

1'15 

90 

80 

1911 .. .. 

441 

618 

1 '45 

1‘04 

91 

76 

1921 .. 

427 . 

649 

1*50 

0-99 

92 

74 

1931 .. ; ■■ 

456 

685’' 

1*40 

0-93* 

89 

71* 


* Baaed on the preliminary figures, 












Yariaiions, 

1881-1911. 


Variaiiona, 

1911-1921. 
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CHAPTEB I.—DISTBIBTTMON 

The figures of 1881 and 1{)31 


and MOVMMEN'r Ol’ THU lUiCVIIiA'I’lON. 
are illustvraicd in diagraiu no. 11. 


PROXIMITY IN YARDS OP TUP PODlJiATlDN 

SisRv :r * ^ / Milr 


Dini’i'nm 11. 



llnitod Provincvs (British Tcirilory) 





27. Some of the inorease ia 1891 may he ascribed to ittiprcyvetl Ittothods of 
enumeration, but the previous decade was prosperous and immitne from serious 
calamities. From 1891 onwards the enumerations have been reliable and 
improvements m the methods thereof can have had bht negligible ofieots upon 
the figures. ^ Between 1891 and 1901 there was a diminished increase, the 
dincLinutioii being due to a senes of famines, and the increase having occinr^d 
in spite of those famines. Between 1901 and 1911 came an actual decrease 
in population due maMy to the famine of 1907-8, the exceptionally severe 
malaria epidemic of 1908 and to a new calamity—plague The recorded 
mortality from plague alone in that decade was 1,361:262 'and the actual 
mortality w'as far higher. 

28. B^ween 1911 arm 1921 there wa^ a still more marked decrease, 
amounting to 3‘1 per cent. The salient features of each year are summa¬ 
rised below. 

exoeUent. Brices and wages normal. Trade was 
exoe^nt sbo^g mereases nnder both imports and exports ; public health 
^eha^ due to a severe epidemic of pla^e (which was responsible for a mor- 
tahty of 7 per mille), a serious cholera epidemic and nnusu^y prevalent fever. 

1912-13. Harvests were normal. Puces began to rise. Wages were 
stationary. Trade contmuedto increase. BublioBealth was good. ^ 
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1913- 14. The monsoon of 1913 failed, with the result that the cropped 
area in 1913-14 was million acres short of the normal, and harvests were 
very poor. ^ Famine was declared in Jhansi division (Bundelkhand), and 
“scarcity” iii Rohilkhand and parts of the Agra and x411aliahad divisions. 

Lucknow, Fyzabad and Meerut also suffered severely. Prices continued 
to rise and wages commenced to rise in response to an exceptional demand 
for labour. Imports continued to expa-nd but exports declined seriously. 
Public health was good. 

1914- 15. Crops were only fair. Prices oi commercial crops fell tem¬ 
porarily ouing to the dislocation of trade caused b^^the outbreak of the Euro¬ 
pean ’.Far. Wages continued to rise. Trade declmed generally especially in 
respect of exports. Public health was good. 

1915- 16. Harvests v/ere good. Prices rose but v/ere still somewhat un¬ 
steady on account of the YFar. Exports recovered but the decrease in imports 
continued. Public health continued good. 

1916- 17. Crops were very good indeed. Prices ruled high but a sharp 
rise in respect of cloth, metals and salt due to a contraction of imports 
combined with profiteering and speculation coimterbalaiieod to some extent 
the benefit accruing to the cultivating classes from the high prices of cereals. 
Imports improved somewhat but exports declmed. Public health was good. 

1917- 18. Crops were good. Prices continued to rise. Imports fell and 
exports rose again. Public health was not so good. Plague persisted through¬ 
out the summer and malaria was more prevalent than usual. 

1918- 19. A bad monsoon in 1918 resulted in a very poor hliarif crop and 
an indifferent rabi. Distress was general, but acute only in the Etawah dis¬ 
trict. Prices continued to rise. Trade improved, imports generally mcreas- 
ing and exports increased in value though decreasing in volume. In respect 
of public health, hov/ever, this year was probably the worst on record. Apart 
from severe epidemics of plague and cholera the province was devastated 
in the late summer and early v/inter by influenza, which swept over the coun¬ 
try in two epidemic waves, carr 3 dng off between 2 and 3 million people, and 
leaving a large proportion of the survivors greatly reduced m physique. 

1919- 20. Harvests were reasonably good. The rise in prices was 
checked but wages rose abruptly, the demand for labour being very keen. These 
features were the result of the heavy mortality in this and the previous year. 
Imports fell in both value and volume, exports fell in volume but rose in 
value. Influenza xiersisted and was accompanied by a fairly severe epidemic 
of cholera. 

1920- 21. Crops were poor. Price.s rose. Public health was still un¬ 
satisfactory, malaria being very prevalent. 

Throughout the decade industries were on too small a scale to have 
affected the variations in population. 

In summing up, Mr. Edye, in paragraph 9, page 14 of Part I of the 
1921 Report, attributed the variation of the decade “ to disease, relatively to 
which all other influences are insignificant: to some extent to plague, cholera, 
and malaria, but overwhelmingly to the influenza epidemic.” At the end of 
paragra];)h 6 on page 13 of the same Report, he goes further and generalises to 
the effect that “the population reacts extravagantly to conditions of health, 
and this reaction completely conceals any reaction there may be to agricul- 
tm’al, economic, or commercial conditions : which latter reaction, if it occurs 
at all, is so slight as to be negligible,” qualif 3 dng the last remark by a footnote 
to the effect that this reaction would be very considerable but for the system 
of famine administration. How far this statement is borne out by the 
conditions and the figures of the decade 1921—1931 will be seen, later in this 
chapter. 

29. It is an extremely difficult matter to decide how far variations in 
the excess of emigration over immigration in various past decades has influenced 
the net interoensal variation figures of the population of the province. The 
measure of migration has always boon, at any rate in part, conjectural. So 
far as can bo gleaned from past census reports there is nothing to show that 
the balance of migration has been subject to any very marked fluctuations 
and it seems safe to say that such variations as have occurred have beeq 
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completely overshadowed hy the varial ions drio to iho oth('T fM,rt,ors rivre.rred to 
above. More will be said about, this la,tor. „ „ , „ . 

30. In pc:i)r<;i^iQjr<‘.xy)li 0, i.4 nf .1 of 1(1 iom.» i}(v?! iio in, 

paragraph 28 siiprci,,MT. hldyo went on to sa.y a,s a, result o! (.he \ ieissii.ndes 
of the decade (1911—21), the constitution of tlve |io|vn1;)t,ioo is ivow’ snel! inHo ho 
favourable to grea.t expansion in, th(i iuture..' In I, In* (o'oimIo el (,1 k> 

population of British territory ha,s iive,rea,He<l by :bb:5:i,b2 t or !'o7 per ihsvI,. 
the greatest increase absolntoly and proj»ori,iona,1ly, ctf ;!,oy iloe.-Kh". in ( ho 
century; but we shall see later th,a,t this inoroa.rio ',va,s not, so nuieh i.li*' rosiilt, 
of the constitution of the popula,tion in 1921 a,s i,ho r<'iuar!ai.b1e Iri'osloin Irom 
epidemics enjoyed during the sul)se((i!!'nt (Io.cjmIo. 

31. The net result is an increa.si’! in i,!!*'. i»opula,tion of ib’iiiiiti (.(M'riitory 
by 4,632,583 or 10*6 per cent, in tbo ha,!f c.ontury. Ibiriny tln^ s:um^ 
period the population of the states lias in<*.t‘ea,siMl ironi !,0!Mblbb l.o !,2lK),()/(> 
or by 9*7 per cent. 

Part V.—Conuttions oh' thu niflcmnio 1921'..".I. 


32. Before proceeding to analyse tlu^ niovornent of l,bn pnpii!.i,i,ion in 
the past decade it is necessary to sot out fully the c.onditioiis v, hich ol)(,!i,incd 
in the province during that period that are likely to hav(' inllueiiced that, 
movement. 

It may be as well to state at tins stage, tboit tbe term inovmiHSil, includes 
variations in population and density duo to birtliB and dca,ths a,nd also to 
emigration and immigration. 

33. The vast miajority of the population is eii.hcir dire<d,ly or indiixHii.ly 
dependent on agriculture for their livelilrood. '’17>,b1e X shtnvs i.liai, 71’ I [Kvr 
cent., of earners returned agriciilturo as their principfd nunuis of livelihood and 
a further 8’2 per cent, returned it as their subsidiary nu,a,ns of livcliliood ; and 
to these must he added a large proportion of the remainder who drii.vv their 
incomes from agriculturists for sorvioea rendered or co:mraoditi<is supidieii tduiiu. 
Agricultural conditions are therefore of priino importanxie. Furtlavi', the ImrvoHts 
are to a very great extent dependent on rainfall, so that w(‘,a1,!H’.r h a, fa,cl, or 
to be reckoned with, and has a marked effect on th,(5 economie, condition ol the 


people, and consequently on their health, power to resist disease, a,nd ilwir 
reproductive capacity. 

In this province the monsoon usually breaks towards tlie end of ,f uno. d'lio 
so-caUed official date is June 15, but of late years there has been a marked 
tendency towards a late break of the monsoon. The rains nomndly <*.ontinu(5 
til the first week of October. Light cold weather rains nsually hill at the 
end of December or early in January, but the rainfaU botwoon‘Oettiber and 
June rarely exceeds a fewinches. The monsoon rains are provide<l by the Bombay 
and Bengal currents. It is noticeable that the average rainfal tie< 5 ;re.ases Iron) 
east to west. This is probably due to the fact that the Bombay current, whiclt 
IS responsible for most of the rain in western districts, has farther to come 
before reaching the province than the Bengal current which gives rain to the 
east. It is also noticeable that rarnfal is heavier towards the nortli and is 
Hirzapur district on account of the mcreasod precipitation due to tins (u>olei 
atmosphere ocoasioned by the presence or proxhnity of hills S raor 

^ But more important, from the egrioul^uriBfs pimt oj “tZ Iko fi 
rainlall^w Its .tohutaoa throughout the year. The ideal <Usttib,itum is ,i 
good M to ^gm wth followed by a short break, moderate but woll-<ltetril,ut« 
r^^ throughout July, Aupst and September, and about a oouplo ol mchei 
at the begummg or imddle of OrtoWr. This distribution enatlos the oul 
tiTator to plough the softenM sod at the end of June and sow rice, maiee, jmr 
and the emaUer nullets cotton and oertam of the pulses, wMoh too hivryesto, 
between August and December. If the distribution of rainfal thremdiou 

Sn Mrit oeTsSn'^fth™’ no Liaoiaf ini 

gation. An early cessation of the rams or long breaks in the monsoon iisualb 
means damage to these crops, though it can in some arSs be mitLafeil hi th 
case of ,rioe by irrigation. A fall of rain in October An any,« j: , 

goodly area of the winter or rahi crops, which consist of wUAni- v sowmg o < 
pulses, and ol seeds sown in October and reaped in fcoh or"'$i.^ WiS: 
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rains at the end of December or early in Jamiary are beneficial to this crop 
but at other times in the cold weather are liable to result m damage. The 
rabi crop is usually irrigated, but a sufiicient sujoply of water ,wili naturally 
only be available after a good monsoon. (Sugarcane is sown in March and 
April and the iand has invariably to be previously irrigated. It is reaped in 
January to March. 

Certain oatoh-oroxjs [zaid), usually vegetables or sawan (the smallest 
of the miliets), are sorm throughout the spring. These also are invariably 
irrigated. 

JTom the foregoing remarks it wili be seen that the sown area in any given 
year is to a considerable extent dependent on the monsoon. It is, however, 
obvious that the sown area is not the sole criterion of the result of the harvest. 
Owing to drought, floods, hail or pests the yield of any area may be sadly 
depleted. 

In Subsidiary Table I of this chapter will be foimd figures for cultivable 
and cultivated area, irrigated area, normal rainfall and percentage of main 
crops sown, by districts and natuiai divisions. As will be seen later, the years 
1928-29 and 1929-30 were abnormal so the figures exhibited in that table are 
the average of the three more normal years 1926—'28, and may be taken as 
representative of normal conditions. 

Below I have summarised the general conditions of weather and crops 
year by year for the past decade*. 

1921- 22. Rainfall was ample and fairly well distributed. The total 
cropped area was normal. The yield at both harvests was good. AH round 
a good agricultural year. 

1922- 23. Rainfall was above normal throughout the province. Owing 
to its continuous nature it was impossible to sow the full kharif area, and in 
about 5 per cent, of the area that was sown the crops failed. The rabi and 
zaid areas were, however, above average and the gross cultivated area of the 
year was thus up to normal. Crops were good though there was some damage 
to early rice, til and cotton. On the whole a prosperous agricultural year. 

1923- 24. As in the previous year the monsoon proved less favourable 
to the kharif than to the rabi crops, in Jime there was a deficiency of rain 
vdiich retarded the progress of agricultural operations, and subsequently there 
was an excess of rain, which damaged the standing crops. Serious damage 
was caused by floods in the districts of Kheri, Hardoi, Luckno w, Bahraioh and 
Bara Banki. The rabi area was a little above normal and the zaid normal, 
so the gross cultivated area for the year was up to average. Crops were good 
except for some damage to rice (more particularly the early rice), rapeseed, 
and linseed. On the whole another prosperous year. 

1924- 25. This year was one of excessive and badly distributed rainfall. 
The monsoon made a feeble start but later strengthened enormously and 
resulted in extensive floods. The feeble start retarded agricultural operations 
and resulted iu the kharif sown area being 10 per cent, below normal. Later 
a total area of 5,522 square miles, lying in 29 out of the 48 districts of the 
province, spread over all divisions excepting Jhansi and Fyzabad, suifered 
heavily from floods. Crops were completely destroyed in 669 square miles of 
cultivated area and damaged to the extent of 50 per cent, in another 662 square 
miles. In inost other districts cotton, sugarcane, til and the miUefcs also 
suffered to a considerable extent. The rabi sowings were in some cases delayed, 
but the area finally was 7 per cent, above normal. Tins together with a normal 
zaid area brought tne gross cultivated area up to normal. Tne rabi and zaid 
crops were good. Roppy yielded a bumper crop. 

In those areas mrto ached by the floods the year was fairly satisfactory, 

1925- 26. The monsoon was uneven throughout the province. In the 
early stages some distriobs suffered from a deficiency of raiiifaU and others 
from excessive and oontinuoas rain. This resulted in the kharif area being 
10 per cent, below normal. This unevenness continued throughout the mon¬ 
soon, the crops m some places suffering from drought and in others being 
damaged by floods. The rabi area was normal and zaid 20 per cent, above 

* Tlioso facts have been abairaotod from the Seaijon and Crop Reports published by the Direotor of Land 
Records on tho years ia21—11)30. 
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was 11 per cent, above normal. Tlio ,i';n)s.s eu!(.iva,itnl ;u’r.i, wa,; 
above average. Tlie harvests wore fairly good. Un I,1 h% wh(?!>' ;i 


normal. The gross cultivated area thus oot iiiuoh inlnu ;j,v<-i'agi\ ITa- 
timely rain and hail in March and ,A|>:ril du.iii;i,";<‘d l.ho y/b;. croj):: to ,iii :',j»|irc(!i- 
able extent. Taken all round the y<^ar was ouly a, f.dr utu' [(U- .t.;:ri<*iiii.ni'ists. 

1926- 27. Agricultural operations were reta.r.ied^ l»y tiica l.d-e a ppoaraTicc 

of the monsoon and rosultod in the AAfO'/J :vrt'a. 6 jiei’ (■(‘oi;. iH iirw noriual. 

When it did appear it was well distrii>ulHi<i., hut it iiui.lii'd ra-iiiei' e.u’ly and 
resulted in the rabi sotvn area being 5 pei'e.ent. below norinal, !'be au/d a,i'ca 

wi'ittually 

H’OSjKll'OUH 

agricultural year. 

1927- 28. The rainfall, though on the wliolt! ample, w;i,s not very wt,'11 
distributed. The hharif sown area was slightly bidow uormal, Imt Hh' rabi 
area was full and xittid above normal, 'l.’iu^ gross eultivaled arra, wa,;-' very 
little short of normal. Tho yield of the k/mrlf erop;: wi'oi. !iowe\,T\ not up 
to average duo to long breaks in the monsoon in some pla.e -e, ,>.od t-xeessivo 
rain in others. Unusually frequout and sometimes exet-ssUe rain i,i ilia tuld 
weather and m April considerably da.maged all tiio rabi (wops. On i be *vli()lc 
a fair year. 

1928- 29. After seven years of good, and in some tia.ses (vxar., sive, raiiuall 
this was a year of chought. The monsoon set in early in dmie, but unovisi 
throughout the province and rain was badly noodtsl (jveiywimi'c ity tiie end 
of the month. July and August gave insuitieient rain l.o mu.st disiriel.s iuul 
in most of the province Scptornbor was rainless, 'l.'lie kU,irif -.mya suwu wa.s 6 
per cent, below normal. .Luckily tlioiTs was general ndu nt tlin end uf Oetidjoi.' 
so the rabi area sown was normal, Tho zaid area was JO |Hir eimi,. ;d»ovt! imi'mal. 
The gross cultivated area was practically norinal, l)ut the yitsld of (.im iuu’vests 
was quite another matter, liico and the millets were extensivtdy da,magi:;d 
throughout the province and their yield was estimated at Ii^sh tii,i,n Imlf <d' tlio 
normal. Thmgs would have been far worse if tiie tiarda Uaual b;ul not ojxsu.d 
up earlier than was expected and the other cauais b;i,d not inum ko|)fc 
running throughout the period they are normally t.dose<i. A sliarp frost in 
February was followed by dry westerly winds in iVlai'cli, suid l.imse i.wu fa>e.t.oi'S, 
coupled with a serious shortage of canal water, ilue to tim low levd ol tlas 
Ganges and Jumna, resulted in considerable damage to tlm rahi lerops in Iho 
Agra and Jhansi divisions and in parts of t;he Aleerut ;uid illlalmlmd divieuoiis. 
Elsewhere the m6f crops were fair. The year was a trying one. 

1929- 30. This was another year of short rainfaU aliuost a,11 over tho 

province, and the distribution throughout the mouBoou luontb.H was also 
unfavourable. An. average /steri/ area was sown but the crops wore seriou.sly 
damaged by the early cessation of the monsoon, wixich also conside.riiijly res¬ 
tricted the rabi area sown. Timely showers m December and Junuarv con¬ 
siderably retrieved the situation and in the end of tho outturn of the raid wa'^ 
to higlmst in the decade, the^ieid of wheat in parti^^^^ a recorcL 

T^za^d a^ea was nearly as usiud on account of the res¬ 

tricted rabi area sown. The gross cultivated area was 5 nor cent belew the 
normal. Gme^royinc6, buAi^^ comktobly rela^ 

^y tato d^^ to ^ar saw the advent of a new 

pest m the form of locusts, which did considerable damage in no l<.«q i him 17 
6f the western diatiiots. I’to ooupledwith drought inudo tho yiit a )«th 

B^y ‘‘‘“"SB the oast ioupod JUoro 

1^1930-31. The monsoon was a good one and both kharif and m/.; .imnQ 
were approximately normal. The mid was somewhat abovl normd The 
gross cultivaW area was thus normal. The hharif harvest was good tut the 
rabi crops suffered severely from hail, frost, rust or i ^ 

quently their yield was appreciably below normal. ^ oonso* 

34. The decade opened with “scarcity’’proclaimed in di«Trir.+« A 1 

■ jGarhwal and Mirzapur, necessitating the distribution of aoRd 
takavi (agricultural loans), the openhig of relief woria and obnaTv cu 
ad^i^n of other remedial measures; but to distress 
advent s of the hharif crops into the market, PP^ared on the 
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The floods of 1924-25 caused acute distress ia the affected areas. The 
following districts suffered, roost severely:—Saharanpur, Bareilly, Bijnor, 
Kheri, Agra, Farrukiiabad, Etah, Budaun, Moradabad, Shahjahanpur, Unao, 
Sitapur and Hardoi. Prompt measures were taken by Government to alle¬ 
viate this. Over Rs. 6 lakhs were allotted for direct irrecoverable relief, 
and nearly Rs. 27 laklis of takavi were distributed, free of interest, to replace 
lost seed and cattle. Revenue was remitted to the extent of Rs. 4-^ lakhs, 
and a further Pv,s. 2 lakhs w'ere suspended. Private generosity also came to 
the aid of the sufferers. 

Apart from the above, the first seven years of the decade were good 
years and the harvests more than satisfactory. But the last three years, 
characterised as they were by scanty and uneven rainfall and pests, led to 
some real distress, though iortiuiately it was acute only m limited areas. 

Government met tiie situation in 1928-29 by a liberal distribution of 
takavi, remissions and suspensions of revenue, distribution of forest hay, 
and by the introduction of reduced railway freights for bhusa to the tracts where 
fodder was scarce. Further, in the northern tracts of Gonda and Bahraich 
districts, which are almost entirely dependent on the rice crop, the position was 
suffieiently serious to necessitate the opening of test works early in January, 
1929. Ocher districts where test works were opened were :—Sultanpur, 
Fyzabad, Fatehpur, Gawnpore, Shahjahanpur and Muttra. In Muttra alone 
did the works prove that distress was at all acute and even there it was not 
necesvsary to declare famine nor yet scarcity. 

In Jhansi division (Central India Plateau), usually the most precarious 
part of the province, no system of relief was found necessary, but in district 
Jalauu of that division the District Oificer considered it desirable to organize 
a system of public charitable relief, to the funds of which Government 
contributed Rs. 6,000. 

The only tract in which famine was declared and famine operations started, 
was the area lying west of the river Rapti and south of the Oudh forests, a tract 
which Kes in the natural division of Sub-Himalaya, East. It included parganas 
Tulsipur and Bairampur of Gonda district {area 720 square miles) and parganas 
Ikauna, Bhmga and Tulsipur of Bahraich (500 square miles). This is a rough 
and undeveloped piece of comitry, the inhabitants depending almost enthely 
on a very simple form of agriculture. No industries are carried on in the 
tract through a certain number of the inhabitants find employment, during 
the worldng season, in the Government forests. Internal road communica¬ 
tions are extremely j)oor, but the Bengal North-fVestern Railway which runs 
through the middle of the affected area ha Gonda and along the southern edge 
of the Bahraich portion, forms a valuable connecting Imk with better developed 
areas. Scarcity was declared in a small tract of 120 square miles comprising 
tappa Bairampur of district Gonda, south of the river Rapti. 

The population in the affected areas was estimated to be 362,000 in Gonda 
and 226,000 in Bahraich. There was little sign of emaciation, but the rapidity 
with which relief works filled up afforded clear proof that many people had 
come near to tho end of their resources. 

The fact that the province as a whole passed through a period of such, 
real difficulty with resort to famine operations in such a small area gives a 
striking indication of the strengthened resources of the people and their 
increased powers of resistance. In Goiida district the general mortality was 
lower than the average of the previous ten years, in. Bahraich it was only 
slightly .higher, The hgurea of mortality for the first four months of the year 
1929, when tho distress was most acute, and for the corresponding months of 
the two preceding years in the districts of Gonda and Bahraich are as 
under :— 


Month. 

1927- 

1928. j 

1929- 

1 

Gonda. 

.i 

Bahraich. 

Gonda. 

Bahraich, 

Gonda. 1 

Bahraich. 

January 

2,173 

2,031 

i,115 

1,570 

2,086 

3,226 

l^Qbruoiy 

U42 ■ 

1,503 

1,675 

1,556 

1,629 

3,366 

Maroh ,. 

2,246 

1,602 

1,425 

1,416 

1,829 

1 3,091 

April *. 

2,933 

im 

i 

2,895 

2,236 

2>129 

2,678 


[c) Irrigationi 
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As mentioned above, the year v.aH^ari H.troinnly tryiiiy (,.U) for 

the western districts of the proviuuo on account ..i ..nui ut mul it,,’, .vulnHi.road 
damao-e done by locusts. Uovxu-iuneut a.iui»tc.i r lud m-a ^uv ; ,.i, an .^Ntousivo 
scale." Eupeos 68 lakhs were ili.stnnutedMi -vennw and , 0 laidn; laud 
revenue were remitted or suspended. Iujrn:4 iui\ ai^a» luarie ;|\;uialdo 

and concession railway froi.ybt rates v^en^ mtr..dn-c-d bw ih,, tranHnii.isiou of 
bhusa (fodder) to the alfet'ted ar(«,v.s. Uwainttuus n-u.d w.-i,,; atru. 'mm'u wliero 
necessary. The district of iVluttra suH'ered eSjinrnMl.v, .S tar:',* p<'r|,n,ii ef this 
district is not protected by irriyatiou, luui ivfter tair»n.yar,! ..t (IrMunhi follewod 
by the visitation of locusts the eidtivater.s peu en; ui rr.5i.U..an. n ii<y! brcnmo so 

seriously weakened that it was diHuded tu ojHui tt;. t eniui I hii (•nu'tu’. iilJil, 
which were converted into relief wnrus \vln'n ;i!*ii.rcil.y c/an dt'»'lii,n'd in tliroo 
tahsils in February, 11)80, and tiontitiued till tiie cn<i uf .Inly. IitMf. 'ihe arcua 
most affected were the north, of tahsil Mat, tim auutn <>1 Mul t ra, .and tlio 

dry tracts of tahsil (Jhhata. 'I'he total area alb'ctnil wa; 1,1.i.i :u|uari^ luiloH, 
with an estimated population of 4l»l),.K).d. I'iiu cliHiuri a tm Hiiii.-r..d niu:it \vcro 
agricultural labourers and s.inall ttuuuitH who fuiiiul tluen u>l vi'.i d.!pri\ tHl i>f 0111 - 
ployment. Cases of laboureivs yehiug tiim r. !iof Hark,; in an amani.atud or 
starving condition were few and far licvtwtwii, but tin^ incrcascf 1 iin»ri abts hyiiros 
of Muttra district during the periml <if iu*attdty, o\!iilnl,i.tl tH-lmv, ticf ii'y lie tlw 
fact that the vitality of the people hail Ijeeu apprnriaidy lawntmi as a result 
of the prolonged po.tiod of hardsiiip : ■ 


MdhIJi. 


February 

March 

Ajiril 

May 

Juno 

July 


I 

X'dRipJ I •■•oM'Ubf V 

mMrfaliiy, I m 1 •' ■ 


J 


%h.i f Id:' -I 

i t.'SOi 

hMH j 

UbKi I 


Taken as a whole, the deeadc Wit,s a di.stiiu-tly gsiod nn* rrurn di p,net of 
view of weather and outturn of cropH, thongli tin; iast thrive yc.wi nv. iuj; to 
drought, locusts and other insect pe-sts eausctl auAisiity and funit'rru;; in i-ertaia 
restricted areas. A.s, however, tht; povvei’H «vl restHtanif *4 i-nli- i.aior.s luwl 
considerably .increased in the seven iireceding good \n:fcr.i, and f.inndv I’clicl 
measures were adopted whore .noeossary by (hjvi-rinnnut,, Utn irmiltlcH of tlw> 
latter years arising from those oaiiae.s were easily dealt w it.ii : lijonidi a;^ vn sliall 
see later, the province and India as a wluile/was, at tlw nml of thn dccadf, 
facing the most grave and critical situatkm which aro.se from the c*dlup.st of tlio 
prices of agrioultaral produoo. 

the totnl area irriyati:.! fmm all 

sources and the estimated irrigable area of the province |llrilaHh tii-stricts 
only) for .each year of the decade (I921-~8l), ami given a gomi idea of tlw 
progress m irrigation 



Area iu.ihoamatk of .Irrlgittol dariuif idui ymw livuii. 


irrigitbid 

Govonuuemt 

oaual®. 

X^rivat© 
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The average irrigated area appears to he about 9^ million acres of which 
5 million are irrigated from wells, 2h million from canals and 2 million from 
other souToes, The maximum area irrigated was nearly 11 million acres in 
1929-30. As mentioned in paragraph 32 supra, long breaks in the rains render 
artificial irrigation (especially of rice) essential, but a weU-distributed monsoon 
avoids this. Again the October rains are important to ensme a sufficiency of 
moisture in the soil for the rabi sovdngs. If the monsoon withdraws early 
the land has to be irrigated before solvings can be made. The low figures 
for the years 1923-24 and 1924-25 reflect the good monsoons and cold weather 
rains of these years, and the exceptionally low figure of 1927-28 was due to the 
result of ahnornially frequent and widespread cold weather rains. But the cold 
weather rains are as unreliable as the monsoon proper. Thus the importance 
of permanent means of irrigation cannot be over-estimated. 

During the decade 1921—30, the activities of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment were mainly concentrated on the construction of the Sarda Canal in 
Rohilldrand and Oudh, and on hydro-electric development from the Ganges 
Canal. In 1921 preliminary work on the Sarda Canal had just begun and surveys 
everywhere were in progress. In the following years work proceeded apace 
and in 1925 one branch of the Sarda Canal, utihzing the supply of the Deoha 
river was opened for irrigation. In 1928 the Main Canal was opened and 
irrigation has been in progress since the raii of 1928-29. The Sarda Canal 
system is the longest system in the world and comprises about 4,000 mfies ma,ir> 
line and distributaries and 1,700 miles drains. The area commanded is over 
6,000,000 acres and it is anticipated that the average area irrigated annually 
will be 1,350,000 acres. The cost is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 9‘ 5 crores, and 
when fully developed the revenue is expected to be Rs. 67 lakhs, giving a return 
of 7*1 per cent, on the capital. The actual area irrigated in 1929-30, the 
first year that the canal was fully in operation was 600,000 acres whereas the 
area anticipated in the project was only 450,000 acres. It is anticipated that 
it wiU take p*bout 10 years for the full areas to be worked up to. 

In addition to the Sarda Canal, a small Canal scheme, about 120 miles 
in length, has been constructed in the Bijnor and Moradabad districts from 
the Ramganga river. A low weir has been constructed across the Ramganga 
and a supply of 200 cusecs is to be pumped from the river to a height of 37 feet 
into the canal. The power for the scheme will be obtained from the hydro¬ 
electric generating stations. The area which will be commanded by this canal 
is about 100,000 acres and the annual irrigation is anticipated to be 40,000 
acres. 

A supply of about 100 cusecs has also been secured from the Kali Nadi, a 
local stream in the Bulandshahr district, for irrigating additional areas on the 
Upper Ganges Canal, by means of a weir and pumping station operated by 
hydro-electric power. 

A scheme for developing hydro-electric power on four of the falls of the 
Upper Ganges Canal is now imder completion and is capable of future develop¬ 
ment to include six additional falls, giving a total output of 28,500 kilowatts. 
The energy is behig distributed by means of 836 miles of high tension lines to 
provide all towns of 5,000 population and over in the seven western districts 
of the province with cheap power for lights and fans and also for minor indus¬ 
tries. The energy will also be used for irrigation pumping from rivers and low 
level canals as weU as from tube and open wells. The total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme, including the pumping irrigation project, is about Rs. 1,40 
lakhs and a return of 7 per cent, is anticipated. Apart from the insurance 
they provide against the vagaries of the monsoon, canals are important in that 
they make it possible to bring under the plough large areas that would other¬ 
wise he unoultivable, aiad now in addition they are being utihzed for the pro- 
dnotion of cheap electric power. It is thus very gratifying to be able to record 
such giant strides in the progress of their construction as have been made in 
the past decade. The increase in canal irrigated areas (largely owing to the 
opening of the Sarda Canal) in the years of chought 1928—30, illustrate what a 
powerful factor the net-work of canals now spread over a large a^ea of the 
province is, in the fight against famine when the monsoon fads. 
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also in the spring and early summer as a catch crop) with the object ot 
replenishing stocks of food at the earliest possible moment. Some variety in 
diet is provided for by grooving potatoes, gcands, cucnmbeis, melons, yams, 
buckwheat, brinjal, singhara, eto. 

The most important oil-seeds are linseed, til (sesame) rape-seed, mustard, 
and castor. They are often sovui in lines tlu’ough fields of wheat, barley a.nd 
gram or mixed in with other crops, so their true area, and yield is much greater 
than the returns show. Cotton is the most important fibre and is grown chiefly 
as a liJiuTif ci’op uniiTig.ated. Hemp is usually sovm as a border to other 
kharif crops and is of special value in that it replenishes the nitrogenous ele¬ 
ment which other crops aibstract from the soil. It is sometimes grown alone to 
prepare the way for sugarcane. Its leaves are left to rot on the fields as a fer¬ 
tiliser. Sugarcane is iiow one of the most important crops in the north-western 
districts of the province, and its area is increasing hi other parts, especially 
in canal tracts. Its yield has been considerably improved dui'iiig the last 
few years by the hitrodnction of new varieties from Java and Coimbatore. 

The area under tobacco shows some hicrease, whilst that under fodder 
crops is stationary. Indigo cultivation has steadily deolhied from 44 thousand 
acres to a mere 3 thousand acres. 

The most noteworthy change of the decade is the reduction m poppy 
cultivation for opium. The area has fallen from lS5 thousand acres to 33 
thousand acres. This is in accordance with Government’s policy. It is, 
however, a sad blow to the cultivator and the districts affected have 
undoubtedly felt its loss considerably. 

37. Conditions for livestock during each year of the decade were as 
follows :— 

1921- 22. —The ranijr season was imliealthy for cattle and mortality was 

rather high in August. Rest of year satisfactory, 

1922- 23.—On the whole satisfactory. 

1923- 24.—^Rinderpes tand foot and mouth disease were more prevalont 

than usual, but the mortality was not high. 

1924- 25.—Rinderpest was very widespread, affecting 46 out of the 48 

districts. Foot and mouth diBoases, haemorrhagic septicaemia and 
auithrax also affected some districts. Jhansi, Haniii’pur and 
Banda (Contra,! India Plateau), Mh’zapur (East Satpm’as), 
Bulandshaln* and Mahipuri ('Western Plain) and Cawnpore 
(Central Plain) suffered most. Heavy losses were occasioned 
b 3 '' the floods in districts Saharampur, Bijnor, Muzaffarnagar, 
'Meerut, Bulandshahr, Budaun, Moradabad, and Uiiao; and 
especially in plough cattle in districts Saharanpur, Bijnor, Muz¬ 
affarnagar, Budaun, and Moradabad. On the whole conditions 
were not bad. 

1925- 26.—The same diseases took considerable toll again this year, the 

Central India Plateau faring worst. Muzaffarnagar and Mora¬ 
dabad (Western Plain) and Naini Tal (Himalaya, West) also 
suffered. Elsewhere conditions were satisfactory, 

1026-27.—Rinderpest caused much mortality in the Central India 
Plateau, Bulandshahr of the Western Plain, Sitapur and Hardoi 
of the Central Plain, and Naini Tal of Himalaya, West. Foot 
and mouth disease was responsible for a considerable number of 
deaths especially in Himalaya, West, Sub-Himalaya, West and 
the'Western Plain. Apart from this conditions were good. 

1927- 28.—-Foot and mouth disease and hmmorrhagic septicmmia we're 

virulent in August and September, causing high mortality. In 
Bulandshahr (Western Plain) and Hamirpht (Central In^^^ 
Plateau) rinderpest caused losses in June, Otherwise 'conditions 
were good. 

1928- 29.—-Disease was mild this year and mortality was not high there¬ 

from. Scarcity of fodder adversely affected stock in some 
plaeea. On the whole a satisfactory year. _ 

1929- 30^—Disease was not prevalont and the coaditioii of stock was 

satisfactory. . 


(e) Agricul¬ 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF TlliC POPULATION. 

1930-31.—The condition of agricultuml stock was Ho-tusi’actory. 

To sum up, the condition of agricultural stock vva,s good in tire first three 
ist three years but not so satisfactory in tiro intormediafK lour years 
The results of the agricultural stock coiisusch cd: I9UO, 1925 aii'd I9‘in of 
British districts are reproduced below:-- 
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Percentage variation based on the figures of the 1920 census. 
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CHAPTEE I.— DISTEIBTJTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


In the decade, Himalaya, West lost slightly in working cattle, and to a 
larger extent in cows and cow-buffaloes and young stock. Coats increased 
ehofm6u% and'sheep declined slightly. Ploughs increasod very little but 
carts increased substantially. There is a considorablo dt;croaso in tlio cultivated 
area to mch plough and a small decline in the number of working cjattlo per 100 
ploughs. 

• - Til ■Sub-Himalaya, West, working cattle declhicd a little, cows and cow- 
buffaloes also declined, but young stock shows some iucroasiL }Sbee[) declhied 
enormously , but goats increased by two-thirds. Plougli,s show a small incieasie 
and carts a substantial increase. The cultivate<l area ])or |)lough, doci'oaBed 
slightly, and., the nuniber of working cattle per 100 ploughs likewise deelined a 
little. 

Tndo-Gangetic Plain, West is the only division to show an ima-oasc in. bulls. 
T-hece-were.ulso very substantial increases in cows, cow-buffaloes and young 
stock, though working cattle declined a little. Goats incj.'cuscnl onorinotiBly 
but sheep decreased materially. Ploughs show a sliglit inc.reinie and carts a 
■considerable-rise^ The number of w'orking cattle per 100 ploughs decreased 
'very little, likewise the cultivated area per plough . 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central shows a very slight loss in working cattle 
and fair increases in cows and cow-buffaloes ancl young stock. iSlioep declined 
shghtly but goats increased by 75 per cent. Ploughs increased sliglitly, and 
carts very materially. Both the number of working c.attlo per 100 ploughs 
and"the cultivated area per plough deolined slightly. 

.Central India Plateau returns a very large increase in working cattle, 
in young stock (no less than 41'2 per cent.), sheep and goats. Ploughs and 
jeaxts have also inoreasecl very substantially, the former having increased more 
;propertionally in this than in any other division. The mimbcr of working 
cattle per TOO ploughs has consequently increased and the cultivated area per 
plough has decreased very materially. These figures afford striking testimony 
of the favourable decade experienced by the agricultural population of 
B undelkh a m h- w^hiGh..is. normally regarded as one of the most precarious pasrts 
:of the province. 

East Satpuras records the biggest decrease in bulls of any natural division- 
Working cattle are stationary, cows and cow-buffaloes show a substantial 
decline, but yormg stock has increased. Goats have multiplied enormously but 
sheep have declined. Ploughs have increased substantially and the increase 
in carts'has been larger here than^^^ m other di-vision. The number of 
working ca.ttle per 100 ploughs has declined entirely on account of the increase 
in the number of ploughs. The cultivated area per plough shows a very satis¬ 
factory decrease, 

Suh-Himalaya, East shows a large drop in the numiber of hulls. Work- ■ 
ing^ cattle-have increased satisfactorily and cows and cow-buff aloes very mate¬ 
rially. Sheep are stationary hut goats have practically doubled. Ploughs 
show a suhstantial increase and carts have Increased by over one-third. The 
number of workmg ea'^le per 100 Roughs aod the cultivated area per plough 
have both dechned, the latter very materially. 

Plain, East ret'ums a material increase in working cattle 
satisfactory merea-ses m oows, oow-buffaloes and young stock Sheep 
have moreased ^h% and goats have more than doubled. Ploughs have 
moreased suhstantxaJly and carts by one-third. The number of working 
cattle per 100 ploughs has morease^^ per 

plougli has deexeased con&idetahly, 

^ Uifi noray Mt edtivated ar^ of Ihe .Brifet temtoiy of tlio pro¬ 
vince w Aoto by the of Land ^oids as 36,069,000fores but the 

; of the ten years 1921-M was ordy 34,420.171 acre;, i.a., 1'9 per cent. 
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A comparison of this table with that of last census reveals the fact that 
the net cultivated area of the province as a whole shows no sign of increase, 
and the double-cropped area is stationary. 

Himalaya, West shows an increase in the net cultivated area of about 4 
per cent. The figures for the double-cropped area at both censuses are incom¬ 
plete and comparison is impossible except in Debra Dun wher’e there has been 
no appreciable change. 

Snfi-Himalaya, West shows a, decrease of about 2 per cent, in the net culti¬ 
vated area but an increase of 18 per cent, in the double-cropped area has 
re.sulted in a slight increa.se in the gross cultivated area-. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West shows a decrease of about 3 per cent, in tbe 
net cultivated area and a slightly smaller decrease in the double-cropped area. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central showxs a decrease of 3 per cent, in the net 
cultivated area and a decrease of 6 per cent, in the double-cropped area. 

Central India Plateau .shows a decrease of 2 per cent, in the net cultivated 
area and 21 per cent, m the double-cropped area, but the latter area is relatively 
much smaller than that in the other divisions. 

East Satpuras shows an increase of less than 1 per cent, in the net culti¬ 
vated area and an increase of 5 per cent , hi the double-cropped area, hut here 
again the latter area is relatively small. 

Sub-Himalaya, East shows an increase of a little over 1 per cent, in the 
net cultivated area and an increase of 9 per cent, in the double-cropped area. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East shows an increase of 2 per cent, in the net culti¬ 
vated area and a decrease of 9 j)er cent, in the double-cropped area, the gross 
cultivated area showing a very slight decrease on the balance. 

It is significant that although the pressure of population has materially 
increased in the decade there has been no corresponding extension of agricul¬ 
ture, though in the most den.sely populated divisions of Sub-Himalaya, East 
and Indo-Gangetic Plain, East which have both recorded substantial increases 
hi population, the net cultivated area has increased slightly. These matters 
will be touched on again later, when considering the relation between density 
and the cultivated area. 

It may here be noted that the question is very much concerned with how 
far agriculturists can supplement their incomes by working at subsidiary occu¬ 
pations, especially those of a iion-agricultiiral nature. This matter is fully 
dealt with m Chapter VIII—Occupation. 

39. Below is given a summary of the conditions of each year of the 
decade— 

1921- 22.—As a result cf the poor harvests of the previous year prices 

were generally high at the beginning of this year, and had an 
upward tendency. They eased when the hharif crop came on 
to the market, but soon rose again. A good rabi caused a slight 
drop towards the end of the year. There was an ample demand 
for labour, and wages were high. The material condition of 
cultivators and labourers was generally good. 

1922- 23.—The fall in prices that commenced in January, 1922, conti¬ 

nued steadily and food grains were much cheaper throughout 
the year. There was ample wnrk at good wages for agricultural 
labourers. The fall in prices gave some cause for anxiety to 
tenants of slender means who had accepted land on high rents 
impelled by the former phenomenally high prices of the pro¬ 
duce ; hut on the whole the material condition of agriculturists 
as well as of labourers was satisfactory. 

1923- 24.—^The downward trend in prices continued. Agricultural labour 

continued in demand at good wages. Falling prices resulted in 
the relinquishment of some land taken on high rents when prices 
were high, but the area was insignificant. 

1924- 26.—^Prices opened easy hut, owing to the monsoon holding off at 

the start, they rose sharply in July. They eased a little and then 
rose slightly, on the whole remaining higher than in the previous 
two years. There was ample employment for labourers at good 
- . wages. 


(g) Prices, 
wages, and i-he 
labour market. 
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1925 - 26 .—Prices were steady until October when they rose sliarply on 

account of indications of tlie monsoon being nnfjivinjrable for 
sowing the rahi. They remamed high to tlie end of Oie year. 
Labour found ample employment at good wages librovighout 
the year. 

1926- 27.~Prices were easier throughout the year than in tin', pi'evious 

year, though a bad gram crop put up the price of that eomnnxlity. 
Labour still foumd ample work on good wages. 

1927- 28.—^Prices were on the whole lower in this year exceiti, for gra,m 

and rice which remained steady. Liibour still found ample 
employment on good wages. 

1928- 29.—^Prices on the whole ruled much higher tlian in tlie) previous 

year. This was due to the unfavourable season. in most 
districts there was an ample demand for labour on good wages, 
but, as mentioned in paragraph 34, the condition of the labour- 
iug classes was not Satisfactory in many districts whore (lovorn- 
ment had to open test works. 

1929- 30.—Prices were practically stationary from June, 1929, till Januaiy 

1930, hut from February, 1930, onwards, when the rahi crop 
was garnered, the price level collapsed with very unphiasaut 
consequences for the cultivator who dependvS upon the proceeds 
of the rabi to pay his dues to the landlord and his other creditors. 
Reluctance to sell, which means a temporary shortage of supply, 
did not improve the situation, and the landslide in prices 
continued. Contraction of currency, depression in trade, abun¬ 
dant supplies of grain, all conspired to depress the price, level 
still further, and by June, 1930, prices had declined iio the pre- 
War level, i.e., a drop of about one-third. 

As mentioned in paragraph 34 supra, this year was a particularly trymg 
one for the western districts and‘relief works were opened in 
Muttra. Elsewhere the condition of labour was fair. 

1930—31.—^Prices continued to fall and more so after the harvesting 
of the kharif crop. The fall became precipitous at the beginning 
of 1931, and prices showed no signs of recovery at the close of 
the year. The prices of staples in seers per rupee are shown in 
the next table for each agricultural year of the decade, from which 
__ the severe nature of the collapse in prices at the close is patent. 
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The variations are illusfcrated in diagram no. 12 in which the average price 
per mauud of the above sis .staples together has been, plotted for each year;-- 


D/agrsm 11 



The general rise in rvages wiiich started towards the end of the European 
V/ar and continued into the decade under review as far as 1928, was more marked 
in the case of skilled than of unskilled labour due to the increased demand for 
skilled workers without a proportionate increase in their supply. The demand 
for skilled workers was naturally greater in cities, so that as one would expect 
the wages of skilled workmen rose higher in cities and large towns and in rural 
areas bordering on such cities and large towns, than in the rest of the rural area. 
Owing to the distribution of the large towns of the province this fact can be 
restated as follows :—^the rise in wages of skilled labour was more marked in the 
three Indo-Gangetic Plain divisions than in the other natural divisions of the 
province. Taldng the province as a whole the rise in wages between the years 
1916 and 1928 was about 60 per cent, for unskilled labourers, 60 per cent, for 
ploughmen in regular service, 70 per cent, for blacksmiths, 80 per cent, for 
carpenters, and on an average 70 per cent, for other skUled workmen. These 
are only average figiu’es and the deviations therefrom due to local causes weie 
numerous, but they do serve to give an idea of the enormous rise in the general 
level of wages that occurred. 


Grain. 

Percentage 
increase in 
price 
1916-28. 

i 

Wheat ,; .. ,. ! 

Per cent. 

35 

Bai’ley .. .. .. 

33 

Gram ., .. .. 

53 

Juar .. .. .. 

48 

Bico 

33 


The cMef cause of this rise was the 
increase in the prices of the commoner 
food grains. In the marginal table the 
percentage increase in the price of these 
grains between 1916 and 1928 are shown,* 


*Poj: furtEer dotails on tho movomonts of wages the reader is referred to tho report of the Eourth Wage 
Oeosus of the United Provinces, taken in August, 1928. 
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CHAPTER I.—BISTRIBUTIOW AND 


MOVEMENT OE THE POPITEATTON. 


This increase in prices was at least spread over 5 years (1916 ■•21), and the 
resulting increase in wages over 12 years, hut tlie subsecjncuit collapse of the 
price-level was nothing short of a cataclysm. Within fourteon months (Nov¬ 
ember, 1929-January,'’l931) prices fell by no less than 70 per coni;. 

The immediate reaction on wages can be i.nuxgm6(l. 'The gains o:l: the cul¬ 
tivator as a consumer were more than set off by his loss in money incomo occa¬ 
sioned by the slump in prices. With his new low margin of profit no longer 
could he employ labour at the existhxg high wagc-lovol evon, it lie could afford 
to employ labour at all, and down that wage-level had to come. Jjabour, lioth 
skilled and unskilled, became surplus to requirements in many parts and the 
wage-level of both continued to fall. This fall was suliscqiuviitly ac'centuated 
as a result of the reductions (some temporary and some permauont) made 
in 1931 in the pay of Government and other public servants and th,e (unployces 
of all commercial firms and businesses. But this talcos ns beyond the period 
under review, and my successor will in any case be able to deal more fully with 
these most interesting few years, as he will have fuller facts and figures avail¬ 
able by then and the additional advantage of knowing exactly wliat was the 
outcome of the economic upheaval in the midst of whicli wo find ourscl vos to-day. 
It is so much easier to draw useful conclusions from past events than to jiro- 
phesy future tendencies or even to appreciate the relative value of existing 
factors in a situation in which one finds oneself immersed. ()no thing is obvious, 
viz.: —^the surplus labour from the rural area will migrate into the citioB and 
larger towns of this and neighbouring provinces where work is comparatively 
less difficult to find and the wage-level is to some extent liighor. In fact the 
birth-place figures show that this movement had already coxnmoixcod at the 
time the present census was taken. 

40. The period under review in this report is the ton years ending with 
1930. It is unfortunate that the biggest economic event of the decade, viz.-.— 
the catastrophio fall in prices, occurred at the very end of this period. Dealing, 
as I must almost entirely, with the economic condition of the people before the 
slump in prices, and basing my remarks on data accnmiilated before that ovent, 
it will seem that my oouclusions are out of date before they arc formed. But 
it must be remembered that this is a record of the past decade, and the writing 
up of the ultimate effects on the economic position of the people of the fall in 
prices and wages, of the depletion in purchasing power of the people, and of the 
general depression in trade, will fall to the lot of my successor when dealing 
with the next decade. 


41. It may be stated at the outset that the material available from the 
statistics of occupation compiled at this census does not go beyond showing the 
occupational dist4bution of the people, and provides very little infonnation 
as to their economic conffition. It is to the reports of the various commissions 
and committees appointed during the decade that we must look for light cn this 
subject. ° 


42. As the bffik of the population consists of agriculturists^ it is natural 
to commmice with an examinatkn of the conditions which have a direct hear- 
mg on their stantod of l^g. ^is subject is very fully dealt with in chapter 
IV of the rjiort of the- Umt^ Frovffices FrosSwial BanHng Enquiry Gora- 
mittee (1929-30), to winch ^6k4r;iafteT d^tafied mformation is referred. 
Here xt wdl suffice to reproduce th@ ;i^am facts that emerged from their 

^ agtietatural debtM winWhiDg to be deplored 

and even reprobated. Yet m no country m the jwwH can aCTiSriture dimense 
with creffit or entirely avoid debt. Like any ^ indusriia^ the^famer 
^ho wants to acquire additional ^ or -erect new farm buildings 

or ponstruot an improvement such ^ a weB’or ^mbankirK^m 
,^^aw the fixed capital that he reqtnres fdr%e.i>urpose^; Again Hke ouv 

---in £aot hie need in tWe iespe4:te:&X £t b 

i|E| ;:is: only: the^ ;W€althyv)itiBs^^ 

Rents' wealthy farmers are rare. 'Jt 
i&able than any other productive c 



any 

no more 


fore he receives 
i^but CTedit, and 
' ' is, rtherefore, 
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the most favourable circumstances, it is eveir^-vhere and alveys inevitable. But 
this assumes that tne debt is aot excessive compared vitli the farmer’s assets, 
and has not iieen coiiti'acted to cover extravagant non-productive expenditm’e. 

In tne years l928 and 1929 settiement officers who were ivorking in six 
districts collected certain statistics relating to the extent and causes of indebted¬ 
ness of tenants and pea-sant proprietors. They found that 61 per cent, of 
tenants were tree from debt. The figures were" so incredibly favourable that 
they occasioned surprise both to the settloment officers themselves^*, and the 
Banking Enqiiiiy Committee to whom the figures were handed on. In con¬ 
nexion mth this figure it is as vreU to meutioi) that— 

(1) Five of the districts concerned are prospercus above the average. 

(2) The figures v/ere in man 3 " cases collected at a time when agricul¬ 

tural debt is relatively low, he., after the mbi harvest had been 
disposed of. 

(3) The figures are not likely to have under-estimated indebtedness as it 

stood at the time rhey were collected, because assessment of new 
revenue and certain enhancements of rent were then imminent. 


As these statistics wmre so surprising and were with one exception limited 

to a single natural division, the 
Banking Enquiry Committee 
proceeded at the end of 1929 to 
collect further figures, through 
the superior revenue staff, on 
the same limes throughout the 
province. The figures then 
collected are shown bj’ natural 
divisions in the margin. 


Natural division. 

Debt-free. 

Indebted. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Niun- 

ber. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Up.ited Fro\1nces (British 

23350 

46 

27,545 

54 

tsrritor;^'). 





Himalaya, West 

5J5 

57 

389 

43 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

8S4 

40 

1,361 

60 

ludo-Gangetic Plain, West 

3,605 

33 

7,395 

64 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Cen¬ 

6,918 

47 

7,788 

53 

tral, 





Central India Plateau .. 

2,306 

37 

3,838 

63 

East Satpuras 

165 

57 

125 

43 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

5,475 

55 

4,415 

45 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

3,482 

61 

! 2,234 

39 


Here we find a noticeable reduction in the number of debt-free due to the 
following facts :— 

(1) The agricultural position had grown worse as a result of the drought 

of 1928. 

(2) These figures were collected at a time when debt was relatively high, 

i.e., in the autumn (of 1929) and early spring (of 1930) when 
the farmer is at his lowest ebb financially. 

(3) Whereas five of the districts in which enquiries were made by 

settlement officers were above the average in prosperity, the 
later returns were collected in average districts. 

Here again it may be noted that the figures are not likely to have under¬ 
stated the amount of indebtedness because liberal takavi distribution had already 
been given and more was expected, and further the natural hope of cultivators, 
when indebtedness enquiries are being made, is that remissions of revenue and 
consequently of rent may follow if indebtedness proves high. 

A comparison of the debts of tenants with their annual rentals gave the 
following results for the province:— 


Condition of tenant. 

Number 

of 

tenants. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Debt-free .. ., . • 

23,350 

46 

Indebted less than than 1 year’s rent .. 

6,199 

12 

Indebted between 1 and 2 years’ rent ., 

5,245 

10 

Indebted over 2 years’ rent .. 

16,101 

32 


* I myself as Setfeiement Officer of Rae Bareli was responsible for collecting the statistics of that district and can 
well recollect my surprise at the favourable figures. I can vouch that villages typical of the various oonditions of 
proprietorship and soil-fertility were selected for the enquiry, I can also recollect How noticeable were the ejects 
the figures collected of the indifferent harvests of 1927-28 and still more so of the drought of 1928, 

6 " 


Tenants and 

jpeasani 

p7opTid<yrs, 



The larger 
landlords or 
zamindars. 
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CHAPTEK,!.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION. 


Tile debt-free and those who owe less than a year’s rout being regarded 

as “ unencumbered ” and the others as 
“ encumbered ” the figures are ;—58 per 
cent, uneuenmbored and 42 per cent. 
oncund)ered. ’’.rho percentages by natural 
divisions are shown in the margin. The 
number of encuin bored cultivators exceeds 
the number of nnoncumbored only in the 
three divisions Sub-ldinmlaya West, Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West, anti Central India 
Plateau, and those, as wo have already 
seen are the natural di visions which have 
suffered most severely from the calamities 
of the last two or throe years of the 
decade. Theliguros servo to give us a 
very fair idea of the relative economic 
position of ton;wits and peasant proprie- 

Debtors were also grouped according to the size of their holdings, and the 
interesting fact was discovered that the percentage of debtors was approxi¬ 
mately the same in each area group. Prima facie it would be expected that 
those vsdth the smaller holdings are most likely to be indebted, btit the follow¬ 
ing factors appear to even things up :— 

(1) It is amongst the small holders that villagers posBOSsing a sub¬ 

sidiary occupation are found, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, 
barbers, ploughmen, etc., who are often better off than those 
with larger holdings and no subsidiary occupation. 

( 2 ) The market-gardening castes, such as Miirao, usually prefer Ksmall 

holdings, and by their skilful and intensive cultivation, of special 
crops often derive a larger income from their small holdings than 
an ordinary cultivator does from his larger holdhig. 

(3) High caste tenants who have more than their fair share of 

the larger holdings, are usually extravagant and rarely out of 
debt. 

(4) Preedom from debt may be due to insufficiency of credit. 

A man with a small holding and thus little security to offer, 
may keep free from debt because no one is willing to lend to 
him. 

The statistics coheoted proved another important fact, wz.—that in 
every natural division (with the solitary exception of Himalaya, West) the larger 
the holding the larger the actual deht.; but everywhere the burden of the debt 
hes heavier on the small holder, i.e., it is heavier in proportion to his assets or 
ability to repay. 


Natural division. 

Unen¬ 

cum¬ 

bered. 

G3ncuin- 

bered. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Provinces (British 

58 

42 

territory). 

Himalaya, West .. 

64 

36 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

48 

52 

Ihdo-Gangetic Plain, West 

43 

57 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, Central.. 

65 

35 

Central India Plateau 

44 

56 

East Satpuras 

69 

31 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

60 

40 

Indo-Grangetio Plain, East 

62 

38 


tors in the various natural divisions 


Gcrtaiin statistics of indebtedness were also collected for the larger land¬ 
lords or zawiwtZcurs properly so-called. 
It was found that whereas relatively 
fewenlandloxds were free from debt than 
|^^^^ft||i||pha8aut proprietors, the aver- 
_4^ht of the former is nearly 24 times 
as la^ge as that of the latter. The 

the percentage 
aebt-tree, by natural divisions. The 
figures for' Himalaya, West, Suh-Hima- 
a-ya, West, and East Satpuras are based 


Natural division. 

Debt- 

freei 

In¬ 

debted. 

United Provinces (British 
tcfritory). ’ 

Per cent. 

44 

Per oectt. 

1^; 

Himalaya, West ,. ,, | 

16 

r ‘ ■ 84’ 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

59 

41 

Indo-Gtangetic Plaiii, West .. 

46 

; 54-' 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central .. 

^ 37 

;■;; 

Omtaal India Plateau 

'■ 50 : 

i 50 

Bast Satpuras .. .. 

22 

^ ^ 78;^ 

St^BjxkiBlaya!, Bast 

■'..'h 

43 



58 



OH ffistaiicos than might have been 
,, esirabjp, ■(q, ensture jfully representative 
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44. In the case of the larger landlords, considering the disproportion 
of thoir debts compared with those of tenants and peasant proiirietors, referred 
to at the end of the previous paragraph, and remembering tbelarger landJord’s 
far greater wealth, the inevitable eonclusicn is that the greater part, of their 
indebtedness is due to extravagance, bom of a desire to maintain tbeii’ social 
position and prestige beyond their means. 

The case of the peasant proprietor and the tenant is identical. The 
marginal table shows the percentage of debt falling under three heads:— 

(1) Productive, which includes 
purchase of seed or stock, labour- 
rers’ wages, building and repah 
of veils, farm-buddings, etc., 
purchase and mortgaging of 
land, etc. 


ISTatuxal division. 

1 

i 

Agricultural 

Non- 

agrieul- 

tural. 

Produc¬ 

tive. 

Unavoid¬ 

able, 

Unpro¬ 

ductive, 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Provinces (British territory) 

30 

34 

36 

Himalaya, West 

27 

11 

62 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

47 

27 

26 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

38 

34 

28 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

24 

40 

36 

Central India Plateau 

: 41 

29 

30 

East SatpuTAs 

17 

27 

56 

Sub-Himalaya, East ,, 

27 

33 

40 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

21 

21 

- 58 


(2) Unavoidable, which in¬ 
cludes borrowings for subsistence 
and the payment ot revenue or 
rent. 

(3) Unproductive, which in¬ 
cludes borrovdngs for social or 
religious functions, litigation and 

_ repayment of old debt. 

Here again it is noticeable that the percentage of agricultural debt is 
highest in the three natural divisions Sub-Himalaya West, Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, West and Central India Plateau, which suffered most from the calamities 
of 1927—30. 

Further, caste and social customs play a very important part in determin¬ 
ing debt among both landlords 
and tenants. The” marginal 
figures show the distribution of 
debt by caste-groups for both 
landlords and tenants together 
for British territory. The groups 
include the following castes :— 

1.—Brahman, E-ajinit, Musal- 
man Rajput, Saiyid, 
Shaikh and Pathan. 

II.—^Ahar, Ahir, Kisan, Kurmi 
and Lodh. 

II.—^Baghban, Kachhi, Koeri, 
Mali, Murao and Saini. 

IV. —^Bhar, Cbarnar and Pasi. 

V. —Kalwar, Kayastha, Khattri 
andVaisbya. 

VI. —^AU other castes. 



Percentage. 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 

total 

debt. 

Debt 

Caste-group. 

Debt- 

free. 

In¬ 

debted, 

per 

debtor. 





Rs. 

I.—^High castes 

45 

55 

66 

624 

H.—Good agricultural 
castes. 

43 

57 

14 

162 

1 

HI.—^Market gardening 
castes. 

40 

60 

3 

i 129 

IV.—Eow agricultural 

castes. 

44 

56 

■ 

5 

54 

V.—^Non-agricultural 
castes 

63 

37 

3 

386 

VI.—Other castes 

50 

50 

9 

135 

Total •. 

46 j 

54 

100 

299 


These figures demonstrate that although the proportion of debt-free among 
the high castes is average, the extent to which the indebted are involved is far 
in excess of that of any of the ether caste-groups. The number of debt-free is 
average probably on account cf the other substantial sources of income that 
most have from pwrohiti, money-lending, etc. It is quite safe to say that, if 
such subsidiary sources did not exist, the percentage of the debt-free among 
the high castes would be very materially lower. The relatively high debts of 
the indebted among the high castes are due partly to the fact that the debts 
include most of those of the landlords, and partly to their social position and the 
expenditure that it involves. The higher castes consider it derogatoiy to their 
position to handle the plough and watch, their crops, so thejr have to hire 


Causes of 
agricultural 
indebtedness, 
(a) Zamindurs. 


{b) Tenants 
and peasant 
proprietors. 


Effect of caste 
and soe'al 
customs. 
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Size of holdings 
mid their 
relation to the 
economic 
holding. 


labourers to do their work. This is exponsivo 



aud firrt.lior, tlioir cultivation, 
iu a greatly 
‘'Oiisidorod 
lutly on 

social and religious cereinonies regardless oI tlieir uu^:wb. i ik' lower caste 
cultivators work with their own hands and arc liclpcd by tnoii v\< iiicuhilk and 
children. They employ no labourers, but ilKunsolvos poiy (iousK.orable 
attention to the preparation of their fields befoi’o sowing th.o schkI arid carelully 
tend the standing crops, with the result that tlieii' ciiltivafiioii is more pro¬ 
ductive. Their standard of living is very low. If the Ivigl t. <i;),s(.os wish to survive 
they must march with the spirit of the times, abt-ndeu f heir hilso uotioiia of 
social prestige and work like any other fit men, at the same time moderating 
their expenditure on social and religious ceroinonios tiO thoir means and 
exploring fresh avenues for increasing their incomes. 

The relatively large proportion of non-agricnliuira,l castes who are free 
from debt is due to the fact chat for most of them agrimilturo is but a subsi¬ 
diary source of income and tbeir other scuroes of imsoine keep tliom clear 
of debt. 

45. Another line of enquiry taken up hy the Banlvitig hlnquiry Com¬ 
mittee was that concerning the size of holdings. Owing mainly to tho exist¬ 
ing laws of inheritance, holdings are continually being sub-divided. If this 
process is carried far enough then the holdings wliieh are ,sid),ioct(«! to it will 
ultimately become too small to support the holders and tlioir families at the 
standard of comfort to which they are accustomed. 'I’ho cidtivatoi' must then 
acquire fresh land or reduce his standard of living. If he does noitlier lie will 
run into debt with no hope of ever being able to repay and ultimatoly ho will 
be sold up and join the ranks of the landless labourers. 

The “ economic holding ” may be defined as tho rainimura arv.a nocossary 
for a cultivator, from which he can support himself and his family. It must 
first he made plain that in such a discussion no great moasuro of precision is 
possible. The question whether any particular holding can or cannot sup])ort 
its owner and his family in the degree of comfort to which ho is aocustonied 
is always a question of fact, the answer to which will vary according to the 
circumstances of each particular case. It will depend on— 

(1) the nature of the holding, e.g., a holding which is economic in Mecnit 
, j with its ample sources of irrigation and foidile soil would 

certainly be uneconomic in Bundelkband where cultivation is 
difficult and precarious; 

(2) the skill and industry of the cultivator, a Brahman would starve ona 

that is more than sufficient to support a Koeri, 

the cultivator is accustomed, 
three acres may suffice a Chamar but be insufficient for a 
Bajput, and the standard of living of a landlord is higher, in¬ 
most cases, than that of a 

^ wor<fe the point at which a holding becomes uneconomic in size 
IS no tLxed but variable, but it is possible to work out a complete set of average 
or typical economic circumstances and to fiix a point in relation to them. 

census 63‘2 per cent, of male and female earners (excluding 

special crops), in British territory only, 
cffitivation as their principal source of inceme. A further 3 ‘8 
per cent, returned actual cultivation as their subsidiary source of income to 

of the total 

hoSvf from Ltual cultivation of 

noidmgs. Xhis involves 6,781,000 families. Of these a considerable number 

which may be put at 5 per cent, of the whole, (i.e., 289,000 families) are mere 

allotment holdem-viUap artisans and m®ials, agricultural and 

labourers, and petty rural tradesmen, who. cultivate a fielrl nr i d.i, 

tta«. The total aiea of these allotmente toMta 

gardeners and growers of special creps who ha,ip been Slofiided market 

at 830,000 acr® leaving 34,749,000 acres of sSifflTctffeS **1 

in this -way the average holding over the wholepw4« SS 

comes to 6'7 acres, ■ , ^ uomg tne btates) 
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Similar figures have been worked out for the natural divisions (excluding 
Himalaya, West and East Satpuras whieb are exceptional cases) and the 
results are shown in the marginal table, together with the size of the average 


^s'atural division. 

Average 

lioldins. 

Average 
family in 
rural 
area. 


Ac'ic.i:. 

Per.iOn3. i 

United Frodness (Eritisli 
territory). 

6*7 

1 

4‘S 1 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

6-9 ' 

4'5 1 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

6-7 

4*7 1 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

4‘7 

4*6 i 

Central India Plateau 

13*0 

4*7 ? 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

4*3 

4*4 ; 

Indo-Gaugetic Plain, East 

4-7 

5-3 ^ 


fainily in the rural areas of the divisions 
concerned. Below I give certain figures 
worked out on similar lines tc those shown 
in the report of the United Provinces 
Provincial Banking Enquirj* Committee 
(1930) and in a report on the agricultural 
conditions cf the province prepared in 
1926 for the use of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. 


Table A shows the calculation of the size of the minimum economic hold¬ 
ing in each of the six selected natural divisions and eomrjares it wdth the average 
actual holdmg as estimated above. Table B shew's (1) the income and expen¬ 
diture of an average holding calculated according to the figures given in 
Table A, and (2) the relation betw'een the average and the minimum economic 
holding. 


TMe A. 


Natural divi.^icn. 

vmlue of 
outturn 
oer acre. 

(i). 

Oiiltiv 

ator’s eripenses. 

Rent per acre. 

iliiiimiim econo¬ 
mic bolding. 

Aver¬ 

age 

hold- 

ing. 

Food. 

(2). 

Clothes. 

Other 

.^iXpeii£G£ 

per acre. 

^ (3)- 

Statu¬ 

tory. 

Occu¬ 

pancy. 

Statu¬ 

tory^. 

Occu¬ 

pancy. 


Rs. ! 

1 

Rs. : 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Sub-Hirnalaya, West 

70; 

215 1 

50 

8 

lo-o 

6'0 

5‘1 

4-7 

6*9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

75 i 

218 ! 

54 

10 

13'5 

6-0 1 

5-3 

4-6 

6*7 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central . . 

63: 

175: 

45 

9 ' 

7-0 


4*7 


4*7 

Central India Plateau 

27 : 

143 

45 

5 i 

5-0 

2-5 

9-9 

’ 9*6 

I3‘0 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

78 

198 

45 

12 ' 

5-0 

4*5 

4*0 

4-0 

4.3 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

80 

200 

50 

13 : 

5*5 

5*0 

4*1 

4*0 

4-7 


(1) Based on iiarve.sfc-tiine prices. 

(2) Includes food for self, family and cattle. 

(3) Includes wages of labour and cost of irrigation. 


Table B. 


Natural division. 

Value of 
outturn. 

Cultivator’s expenses. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
average 
holding 
to 

economic 

holding. 

Food and 
clothes. 

Rent. 

Other 

expenses. 

Total. 

Surplus. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Per cent. 




StiJiiitory. 




Sub-Himalaya, West .. 

483 

265 

69 

55 

389 

94 

135 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

502 

272 

90 

67 

429 

73 

126 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central . . | 

296 

220 

33 

42 

295 

1 

100 

Central India Plateau 

351 

188 

39 

65 

292 

59 

131 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. 

335 

243 

21 

52 

316 

19 

107 

lHudo-Gangetic Plain, East 

376 

250 

26 

61 

337 

39 

115 



■ 

Oc^upanGy, 




Sub-Himalaya, West .. 

483 

265 

4) 

55 

361 

122 

147 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

502 

272 

40 

67 

379 

123 

146 

Central India Plateau .. 

351 

188 

32 

65 

285 

66 

135 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. 

335 

243 

19 

52 

314 

21 

107 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

376 

250 

19 

61 

330 

46 

117 


These figures relate to 1929, i.e., before the price level had collapsed and 
they throw considerable light on the relative condition of cultivators in. the 
natural divisions concerned, at tliat time. The following conclusions emerge. 
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A statutory tenant who possesses an average holding in Sub-Hitnalaya West, 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West, or Centra India Plateau is in a sound financial po¬ 
sition (or was in 1929) and the figures show that from normal years ho will 
secure a surplus that will tide him over any ordinary calamities. In the case 
of Indo-Gangetic Plain East, his position is not so secure Imt in average years 
he should have a fair surplus. In Sub Himalaya East, his position is still 
more precarious and in Indo-Gangetic Plain, Cciitral, ho can only Just make 
ends meet in an average year and in bad years must lose lioavily. 

Occupancy tenants are materially better off than statutory tenants except 
in the eastern divisions where there is little difibrence. 

When it is remembered that a largo proportion of tomants have hold¬ 
ings below the average, it will be realized that there is a considerable body of 
agriculturists in Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central and East, and Sub-Himalaya 
East, who cannot make ends meet on the proceeds of ttioir cultivation. 

A comparison with the percentages of encnimberod and unencumbered 

. cultivators by natural divisions, shown 
in paragraph 43 supi'a (the figures are 
given in the margin) reveals the fact 
that the highest porcontfige of unencum¬ 
bered cultivators are to bo found in 
Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, where the 
majority of them are working on 
uneconomic holdings, and that speak¬ 
ing generally the largest proportion of 
indebted cultivators occurs where the 
average holding is well above the 
economic level. The explanations of this 
phenomenon are as follows :— 



(1) The number of cultivators who carry on subsidiary occupations 

in the Central and Eastern Plain and in Sub-Himalaya, East is 
proportionally high, as will be seen in Chapter VIII—Occupation. 
There are others apart from those recorded in the census sche¬ 
dules, e.g'.,—the artificial impetus given by the Non-co-opera¬ 
tion and Civil Disobedience movements to spinning and weav¬ 
ing is not only confined to professional workers but has prompt¬ 
ed others also to take up the production of yarn in their spare 
time. It is not possible to estimate the exact number of people 
involved, partio^arly among the higher castes, who entirely 
omitted to return spinning as their subsidiary occupation. 

(2) Erom the Central and Eastern Plain (and to a less extent from 

- " - " ■ S^^’H^iDalaya, East) large numbers 

m emigrate to industrial centres partly 

paidTut province but mostly outside. 

T'vh r better classes seek service in the 
toyo. West ^ public offices or in private 

pur .. .. 27 i business concerns—-as clerks if they are 

a<cPiam,WM- " ^ sufficiently educated, as orderlies, 

38 J aotinraws, or other menials if they are 
;; ;; gg, The labouring classes are attracted 

bad .. .. 42 Viills and factories iTi large towns, 

Oelitrai— ^ of Bengal, Or the tea-plantatious 

>r©.. .. .. 87i 01 j^sam. These emigrants remit their 

w !! !; 65 home and this goes a long way 

wu .. .. 27i ^0 financial position of the 

)ur’." .” !! ^OMbers of their families who 

.. 35i ^^ ^’^Ifivation of their holdings 

TBtic Flam dlirmg the year 1928-29 throughout 

or,. .. .. 2 ii tins Hs. 9,53 lakhs or nearlv 69 ner 

•• 30i cent tjaid nnf +i? ^ 

. ^ shown in f 

---j Margin, from whjcb 


> Stib^Simalayc^^ W —• 
SaitararLpur 
Biinor .. 

Indo-Gangelic Plain, West 
Meenifc ., 

Aligacii ., 


Amoimt ol 
money 
orders 
paid out . 

Lakhs of 
rupees. 

27i 

28 


Moradabad 

Barrukhabad 

Indo-Gungetic PUzini Central-^ 
Gawnpore. * 

Allahabad., 

Lucknow .. 

Kae Bareli 
Byzabad .. 

Sultanpur.. 

Partabgarh 
Sub-Himalaya, Bast — 
Oocakhpur 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Bast — 

Jaanpur ,. 

Ghadpcir 
Ballia 4,. 

AzazQgaxhu. 
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emigration is known to be considerable. In some of these dis¬ 
tricts there are big cities^—C'awnpore, Allahabad, Agra, Benares, 
Lucknow, Meerut^—and the volume of pajunents by money 
order ivould be large m any case. (In Gorakhpur also the 
amount is not extremely large considering its population of 
3J millions, but seasonal emigrants to Bengal also bring back 
a considerable total sum each year.) Most of the other dis¬ 
tricts, howmver, are essentieJiy rural and these high amounts are 
due to remittances by emigrants. Finally on retirement these 
emigrants often arrive home with substantial sums. There can 
be no doubt that these remittances from emigrants accouni 
m a large measure for the relatively good financial position 
enjoyed by cultivators in those natural divisions where many 
agriculturists are cultivating uneccnomic holchngs. 

(3) The so-to-speak bye-products of agriculture, viz.:—Jtcar stalks, 

grass and d/msa also bring in a not inconsiderable subsidiary 
income to cultivators, especially in the Central and Western 
Plain where they are sold on a large scale. These articles are 
brought in large quantities to the neighbouring markets and find 
a ready sale in the large towms of these two natural divisions. 

(4) In the Western and Central Plain cultivators also prepare grM from 

the surplus milk of their cows and buffaloes, w'hich is sold 
in considerable quantities in local markets eventually findicg 
its way to the larger towns. 

These then are the explanations of the apparent discrepancies between 
the indebtedness and economic holding statistics. 

I would again remind the reader that these figures aU apply to condi¬ 
tions as they stood in 1929, when prices and rents stood at their old level. 
Since the end of the decade the new level of prices, rents and revenue will have 
altered the whole position, both absolutely and relatively as between the 
natural divisions. 

46. Another serious evil both to agriculture and the agriculturist is the 
process of fragmentation of holdings which still persists in this province. 
Holdings, small though they are, are rarely in a compact block but are 
made up of small fi.el<is scattered all over the village, due chiefly to the 
method of partitioning holdings. Each heir invariably demands his share 
of each item of the property, his share in every kind of soil, of every 
weU, tank, bouse, grass and pasture land, of roads and paths, and even of 
individual trees. The disadvantages are obvious. The nearer fields are 
apt to be overworked and the remote ones neglected. It involves waste 
of labour in moving manure, implements and water to a distance, waste 
of land in providing boundaries, and waste of time in going to and fro between 
the fields. It facilitates damage by theft and cattle trespass; makes the 
use of labour-saving machinery difficult ; and it restrains cultivators from 
attempting improvements. 

47. An examination of the distribution of agricultural debt by the 
sources of credit, revealed a most important fact. It was found that agri¬ 
culturists themselves were creditors to the extent of 63'6 per cent, of the total 
debts, a surprisingly large proportion. But stfil more surprising was the 
fact that 14 per cent, of the total debt was financed by tenants, proving the 
existence of unexpectedly large reserves at their command, presumably the 
result of the series of prosperous years ending with 1928. 

48. From an exammation of the figures of transfers of land it is clear 
that certain agricultural classes, notably Rajputs and Muslims, parted 
with a considerable area of land during the decade, and this process must 
have been accelerated by the adverse seasons and fall in prices at the 
close thereof. The cause in most cases was undoubtedly their indebtedness. 
Of this land about 60 per cent, has passed into the hands of non-agricul¬ 
turists, generally the creditors of the dispossessed owners. The rest has 
passed into the hands of other agriculturists. There can be little doubt that 
the debt which caused these losses was born of extravagance, itself the 
result of a desire to maintain social prestige. So far as the transfers have 


FTagmentation 
of holdings. 


Besses of 
agricuUurista. 


Transfers of 
land. 



Summary of 
economic 
position of 
cultivators. 
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been to agricultural purcliasers the change "was almost certainly for the better. 
So far as° the transfer were to non-agriculturist purchasers, the change was 
not necessarily for the worse. The dispossessed landiord has generally 
belonged to one of the higher castes and as such is usually a poor cultivator 
and as often as not a bad landlord. The non-agriculturist is not likely to 
be a worse landlord and being a business man is more likely to spend on 
improvements in the hope of increasing his returns. Such transfers of land as 
have occurred are therefore not altogether to be deplored. 

49. To sum up, during the first 7 years of the decade there was steady 
progress in the economic position of cultivators and the majority managed 
to put by a considerable reserve. These reserves were sadly depleted by the 
calamities of the last three years, and at the end of the decade the collapse 
in prices of agricultural produce must have wiped out the leserves of many 
of the tenants and smaller landlords, though the most recent figures (received 
eighteen months after the close of the decade) suggest ihat even up to date 
the reserves of many are hy no means exhausted; sticking testimony to the 
prosperity of the first seven years of the decade. Yet even the debt free pea¬ 
sant, if judged by any western standard of comfort is desperately poor. We 
have seen that a considerable proportion of cultivators are working on 
tmeconomic holdings from which even in favourable years they can scarcely 
derive sufficient to keep body and soul together, and in unfavourable years 
they run lurther into debt. The possessions of the ordinary peasant are limited 
to essential capital—a little land, a pair of bullocks, and seed for tlie next 
crop; and bare necessities—an unsaleable house, the clothes he stands up 
in, a store of coarse food grains and the utensils required to cook it in. Bul¬ 
locks are often sold after ploughing and more purchased later when required. 
In many cases even seed has to be borrowed for sowing. What are the possible 
remedies There are as usual only two ways of improving the. financial posi¬ 
tion of the peasant, viz .:—^to increase his income and to decrease his expen¬ 
diture. 


His income can. be increased— 

(1) by employing the 4^ idle months from mid-April till the end of 

August in some subsidiary occupation such as ropo-.making, 
weaving, spinning, blanket-weaving, etc. 

(2) by growing more of the money-making crops such as cotton and 

sugarcane, and by obtaining better varieties of seed and ferti¬ 
lisers. 


Another obvious way of alleviating the pressure on the soil is to break 
up fresh soil, but as we shall see later bn there is very little fresh soil available 
m the provmce, especiafiy in tbose areas where it is most required. 

liastly, emigration not only relieves the actual pressure on the soil hut 
augmeaits ’ffie incoines of those who remain at home by reason of the remit¬ 
tances sent home hy those abroad. There has long been a considerable volume 

^ migratiohirGm some of our over-populated districts, notably those in the 

Ea^, and although as a resifit of the present trade depression this shows signs 
of deceasing, if the population continues to expand and agricultural condi- 
tions do nuprove, e^^tion will undoubtedly have to increase again. 

The cultivators standard ot comfort being already miserably low it is 
wholly ^possible to suggest ^at he should reduce his expenditure on his own 
perscnal n^^and those of has fanffiy or of his animals. There are two direc- 
rions m which his expenditure might with advantage be reduced viz --by 
keeping the size of ^ family witto more moderate limits, and hy’borrowing 

improvident feUow and has httle idel 5 

come. He accepts as many offspring as he may be hless3*t^f?T^ 

next world), as eheerfuEy as he takes all fho ^dit he na in the 

and it in no exaggeration to say that at 

as much as he wants, whenever he wants, at ;aw upiVp^ purpose 

afford to borrow or not. Of what avmj is whether he can 

: :-good' ;harvest6. his' ^ ' 

^ :■ ^lWw©.’gPMttKlai*g^ 'as % r^idt■ of^ he same 
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Public Health Department, and so his ultimate standard of living remains the 
same or even fe-lls ? He must take active measures to control the size of 
his family, and also the amount of his debts and the rate of interest he pays 
for them. He is unhkely to do this until enlightened by education, and by 
education is implied not mere litera,cy but the develoi3ment of his mental 
powers, of his native shrewdness, and of his knowledge specially in such 
matters as affect his OrtUi wellbeing.—a word, his worldly wisdom. Such 
enlightenment can best be provided bj' the co-operative and panchav'at move¬ 
ments. The future co-operative society should addres.s itself to meeting the 
general needs of its members and not merely to supplying cheap credit; the 
suppty of selected seeds, of improved agricultura.1 implements and plough 
bullocks, the marketing of crops, the problems of illiteracy, sanitation, birth- 
control, human and cattle disease the prevention of waste and extravagance 
—in fact every form of activity w’hich wall make for the improvement of the 
peasant’s lot should come witliin its scope. The supply of cheap credit will 
.continue, hut only as a means to an end. In operations such as these Gov¬ 
ernment can obviously pla.y but a secondarv’ part: It con assist and advise 
through its various departments, but the leaders and organizers must ceme 
fi’om the people, preferably from among the peasants themselve.?. Panchayats 
working in conjunction with co-operative societies could do much good work 
in this respect, especially in fostering a de.sire among the peasantry themselves 
tor an improvement in their owi^ social and economic conditions. This 
absence of a desire for better things on the part of the jsea.santry and their 
fatalistic and improvident contentment with their present let, has, in the past, 
proved an insuperable obstacle to all the measures Government has taken 
with a view to improving existing conditions. 

60. Before leaving this question of the economic condition of cnl- 
tivators brief mention must be made of the most grave and complicated prob¬ 
lem which faced Government at the close of the decade as a result of the fall 
in prices of agricultural produce. Rents had risen steadily with prices until 
the level was such that they could only be paid provided the price-level was 
maintained. In the case of recent settlements the revenue also lad been 
enhanced, though in nothing like the same proportion as tie rent rolls. Wien 
prices crashed and showed no signs of recovery it became apparent that the 
existing rents could not be paid so Government had not only to grant large 
remission of revenue and rent but also to undertake a w^holesale revision of the 
prevailing rents (especially those of statutory tenants) and in some cases of 
revenue, in order to save both landlords and tenants from ruin, and the country 
from economic disaster and chaos. In the revenue year 1929-30 nearly Rs. 33 
lakhs of revenue were remitted and a quarter ot a lakh suspended. In the year 
1930-31 the corresponding figures reached no less than Rs. 135-| lakhs and 
Rs. 1|- lakhs respectively. 

In each year roughly three times the above amounts were remitted in rents. 

The question of reductions in rent and revenue for 1931-2 were considered 
by a Rent and Revenue Committee who decided that, as prices lad fallen 
approximately to their level m 1901, rents should he brought back to the level 
of that year, due allowance bemg made for improvements and the develop- 
f ments oi communications, irrigation, cropping and outturn of the last 30 years. 

' As a result rents have been temporarily reduced by Rs. 412 lakhs* and revenue by 
Rs. 110 lakhs. In the 30 years 1901—1931 rents had risen by Rs. 665 lakhs and 
revenue by Rs. 75 lakhs, so that it will he seen how far Government has gone 
in its anxiety to relieve economic pressure. The temporarily revised Govern¬ 
ment revenue now stands actually lower than it did 30 years ago. For a luller 
acooimt of these matters the reader is referred to an excellent little pamphlet 
entitled Rent and Revenue Policy in the United Provinces prepared in 1931 
by Mr. A. A. Waugh, i.e.s., who was then Settlement Officer of Meerut. How 
far these measures will suffice to restore the economic condition of agriculturists 
time will prove and the results will be chronicled by my successor. _ 

61. The agricultural labourer is o± less economic impcrtance in this pro¬ 
vince than the cultivating owner or tenant who outnumbers him hy almost 
eight to one. Whereas in 1921, in England and Wales there were 1,688 
labourers to every 1,000 farmers, in this Province there are only 126 labourers 
to every 1,000 cultivating landlords and tenants. It is practically only the 

7 ': : 
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condition of 
labour. 

(i) Agricultural 
labour. 
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(ii) Industrial 
labour. 


(a) Skilled 
labour. 


higli caste cultivators who employ agricultural labourer, tho latter being 
drawn as a rule from amongst the lower castes. About 65 per cent, of 
acuicultural labourers are paid their W'ages in cash, 20 per cent, in kind 
and 15 per cent, partly in each. The tendency is to replace grain wages by 
cash. Sometimes a labourer takes a plot of land either rent-free or at a 
nominal rental in lieu of wages. The economic condition of agricultural 
labour naturally depends upon the prosperity of the cultivating classes and on 
the amount of labour available. At the begmning of tbo decade, partly 
owing to heavy recruitment for the army during the war, and still more on 
acooxmt of the heavy influenza mortality of 1918-19, a shortage of labour was 
experienced in the province. As prices of agricultural produce ruled high and 
seasons were favourable there was, as mentioned in pm’agraph 89 supra, an 
ample demand for agricultural labourers during tlie first sevcui years, and wages 
by 1928 were 50 per cent, above those in 1916. But even then wages ranged as 
low as 4 annas to 4 annas 6 pies per diem, from which t he extremely low standard 
of living of agricultural labourers in the province can well be imagined. As 
seen as agricultural conditions decline the demaixd for labour goes dowix, and 
having no margin of reserve the surplus labourers have to sock work as general 
labourers and this usually means migration to towns and cities in search of 
employment. The unfavourable last three years of the decade must have 
involved considerable aufieiing for the labouring classes, wdioso pc!sitioi> is 
alw^ays precarious, being, as it is, indissolubly connected with the failure 
or success of crops. More will be said on tliis subject in Chapter VUI— 
Occupation, 

52. Industrial labour is drawn for the few industrial centres ol this 
province from the surrounding rural areas and even Cawnpore can secure most 
of the workers it needs at present from the neighbouring districts (see Appendix 
A of Chapter VIII). ^ Labourers, although employed in factories still retain 
contact with their villages and do not become divorced from the land as in 
the West.^ Many of them leave behind their wives and children to cultAate 
their holdings at home and even if they leave no holdings they prefer to leave 
their family in the village where their maintenance is simpler and less costly. 
The industrkl labourer is still a villager at heart as a result of his traditions 
and upbringing. He considers himself a mere stranger in an industrial centre, 
sent there by force of circumstance to earn a livelihood, to remit money to his 
family left at home, and to save as much as he can. Hence such migration is 
rarely permanent, the industrial worker is not cut off from village life, and his 
economic condition is often closely linked to that of agriculturists. 

The most important industrial centre in the province is the city of Cawn¬ 
pore where the majority of industrial labour is employed in cotton and w'oollen 
mills, lather factories, engineering and metals works. Below are given some 

throw light on the economic position of skilled and 
nnsMled lahom m that city (which is largely typical nf the few other indus- 
trial centres of this province) towards the end of the decade 
The aveirage eamihgs of skilled labour* were 


iRs. per mensem. 
33 


(1) Cotton Mill operative -weaveta ’ 

Ditto fipiuiiSBts 

(2) Engineermg and metal ind»stries~ 

(®) Oarpentera .. 

(o) Masons .. ‘ a'■ 

(3) Seasonal factories i 

Males 
Femalea 

In respect of both iaeome and 
mdividual that is important in relaiion 
eoilBCted in this nrovince of th.e 

■Comaalksioh:(^:.Iid|M^ 

^ 197 ei of Report of the Royal C 
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25 

36 

40 

30 
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of families do Eot receive more than Rs. 20per mensem in the cities of Caviipore, 
Lucknow and Goraldipur, Ihe level is probably higher in Cawnpore than in 
other centres, hut even here it was estimated that among the rank and file 
of industrial workers the average family eainings did not exceed Rs. 26 per 
month. 

On the lines of the budgets printed on page 206 of the Report, the follow- 
mg figures have been jwepared for Cawnpore on the basis of prices as they 
stood in 1931, i.e., after the fall in a-gricuittnai prices. The expenditure of a 
worker who lives with his family in the city where he works has been shovTi 
separately from the expenditme of a Avorker who lives a,lone and remits his 
savings home to iiis family. 


Item. 

j 

Worker Hving 
with his family. 

Worker living 
alone. 

Expenditure on — 

Rs. as. 

Rs, as. 

Cereals 

3 0 

2 0 

Pulses 

I 8 

1 0 

Vegetables .. 

1 0 

0 8 

Salt 

0 6 

0 3 

Condiments 

1 0 

0 12 

Sugar and sweetmeats ., 

1 0 

1 

Milk and ghi 

2 8 

0 8 

Other food items 

I 0 

J 

Fuel and lighting 

3 0 

2 0 

Clothing *. 

4 0 

1 0 

House rent,. 

2 8 

2 0 

Hair-cutting and washerman 

1 0 

0 8 

Tobacco 

0 12 

0 9 

Liquor 

1 8 

1 0 

Interest on debt ,, ., ,. .. .. .. 

2 0 

2 0 

TrayeUingtoandfrom village 

2 0 

1 0 

Total es^enditure .. .. ., 

28 2 

15 0 

Income .. ,. ., ., .. 

30 0 

30 0 

Balance .. .. ., ., .. ,. *, 

+ 1 14 

+ 15 0 


The operative who lives alone can remit half Ms v/ages to his village for 
the support of his family, and for savings, The operative who brings Ms 
family to the city can on the other hand save but httle. These figures show 
that as prices and wages stood at the close of the decade the economic condi¬ 
tion of the skilled and industrial labourer was tolerable. He could at least make 
both ends meet and was certainly better off than the agricultural labourer 
and better off than many cultivators. But the general poverty of these men 
is obvious. Their income leaves them little Amth wMch to meet expenditure 
on births, marriages, sickness, and death in the family. Whenever extra 
expenditure is imperative a loan has to be raised, in fact very few are free from 
debt. The Royal Commission estimated that at least two-thirds are indebted 
and the average debt exceeds three months’ wages. Having little or nothing 
to offer by way of security and being of a migratory nature they have to pay 
exorbitant rates of interest for such loans. 

The industrial worker finds Mmself in a vicious circle. To Start Anth he 
has a poor physique and lacks both physical energy and mental Adgour. _ This 
renders him inefficient (the Indian industrial worker produces less per unit 
than tke worker in any other country claiming to rank as a leading industrial 
nation), and his pay correspondingly low. Consequently _ his conditions of 
Hving as regards diet and surrounMugs are bad, which stiff further impairs 
his efficiency, and so increases Ms poverty. ^ 

The lowest paid industriai workers are tb.e labourers engaged on manual 
work which, does not require any substantial degree of intelligence or skill. 
These fall roughly into two classes. The first consists of a number of labourers 
regularly employed on manual work in factories and other industrial establish.- 
ments, and the second consists of the large volume of ungkaffed labour engaged 
invarious miscellaneous occupations on daffy rates, finding employment in 
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industry either casually or for limited spells. Labourers of the former class 
do not earn more than its. 15 per month ; while the wages paid to the latter 
class are influenced to a large extent by the prevailing rates paid for agricul¬ 
tural labour in the neighbourhood, varying from district to district and 
averaging 6 annas a day for men and 4 annas a day for the womenfolk. They 
thus earn more than agricultural labourers but even so cannot mamtain 
a family of average size in an industrial centre unless there is more than one 
wage-earner in the family. The degree of comfort which they can enjoy is 
therefore dependent on the number of persons in the family (including 
children) who bring money into the home. 

For further information on this subject the reader is referred to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931, which reviews the 
position of industrial labour m all its aspects and suggests ways and moans for 
the improvement of its efficiency and for the mitigation of its poverty. 

53. Some idea of the progress made during the last decade in industry 
in the province can be gleaned from the following figures. They concern all 
factories registered under the Indian Factories Act"''' (XII of 1911, as modified 
up to June 1, 1926), and have been abstracted from the Annual Reports 
on the working of that Act for the years 1921—30, published by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Boilers, to which the seeker after more detailed 
information is referred. 


Year. 

Factories that worked 
during the year. 

Average employed daily. 

Total. 

Peren¬ 

nial. 

Seasonal. 

Persons. 

Adults. 

Childi'on, 

Persons. 

Males. 

FoinaloB. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Pomalcs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 . 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1921 .. 

t218 

95 

123 

69,172 

66,983 

61,269 

5,714 

2,189 

2,148 

41 

1922 .. ,. 1 

t245 

116 

129 

72,545 

70,780 

64,754 

6,026 

1,765 

1,713 

52 

1923 .. .. 

240 

132 

108 

73,906 

72,335 

66,780 

5,555 

1,571 

1,523 

48 

1924 .. 

257 

153 

104 

77,202 1 

75,823 

70,375 

5,448 

1,379 

1,346 

33 

1925 .. 

276 

170 

106 

78,942 : 

77,076 

71,438 

5,638 

1,866 

1,847 

19 ^ 

1926 .. .. 

313 

191 

122 

85,517 

83,747 

77,102 

6,645 

1.770 

1,688 

82 

1927 .. 

332 

■206 

126 

88,319 

86,713 

80,146 

6,567 

1,606 

1,514 

92 

1928 .. 

338 

209 

129 

86,531 

85,455 

79,M2 

6,343 

1,076 

1,030 

46 

1929 .. 

349 

221 

128 

91,188 

90,079 

83,717 

6,362 

1,109 

1,066 

43 

1930 .. 

376 

237 

139 

92,161 

91,298 

84,675 

6,623 

863 

847 

16 


The total number of registered working factories has increased by 168 
or 72‘6 per cent, in the last 10 years. (The actual increase is a little higher 
because some factories shown in 1921 did not work.) 

This increase includes 142 perennial and 16 seasonal factories, i.Q. increases 
of 149*5 per cent, and 13*0 per cent, respectively on the 1921 figures. The 
biggest increases in the n'umber of working factories are in districts Ga'wn" 
pore (from 47 to 73), Dehfa Dun (from nil to 17), Lucknow (from 12 to 27), 
Benares (from 2 to 16), Agra (from 19 to 30), Allahabad (from 14 to 24), Bareilly 


hi 'y ? ^**nauau~-rrmtimg,. book-binding, etc. (9 ; m 

(J > li'gtaeefmg (3) and Flour mills (3); 
^ (8). Taking tho ptoumoe as a whole (Bri¬ 

tish territory only) the largest increases are in food, drink and tobacco factories 
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(46); Engineering, includiag electrical, general and motor (22); Piinting, 
paper mills, book-binding, etc. (21); Cliemical, matches, dj'es, etc. (19) ; 

Processes relating to vrood, stone and glass (16); Railway workshops (12); 

Metal foundries (5). Slight decreases have occurred under Gins and Presses 
(7), and Tanneries and leather-works (2). 

The average number of persons employed bas risen from 69,172 to 92,161 Persms 
or by 33'2 per cent. Though the increase is large proportionally, it is intrin- • 

sically negligible and so also is the total number employed in all organized indus¬ 
tries compared with the 23i i iillion w'orkers at all occupations in "the province 
(British territory onlj'). Cawripore district is responsible for over one-tiiird 
of the total industrial employment of the province, Lucknow^ comes nest with 
one-eighth. Aligarh comes nest with less than halt the Lucknow^ figure. 

The totals of statement III, printed at pages 28-29 of the Annual Report oil 
the working of the Indian Factcries Act for the year 1930, illustrate strikingl}’ 
how little industry, as imderstcod in the West, has as yet touched tliis 
province. 

In this ccnnesioii it is also notable how slowly private enterprise is entering 
the industrial world. In 1921, 20 •! per cent, of industrial labour w^as 
employed in Government and Local Fund Factories, etc., the corresponding 
figure is now 23'4 per cent. This increase is certainly due to the State 
having taken over some private railw^ays since last census ; but escluding the 
labour employed on these the percentage of industrial workers employed 
by Government and local bodies would be about 17, so that in the last 10 years 
private enterprise in other directions has gained a little, but very little, on 
Government and local bodies as employers of industrial labour. 

The following figures show for the more important industries the vari¬ 
ations in the average numbei of employees between 1921 and 1930 :— 


Occupation. 

Average number of 
employees. 

Variation 1921—^30. 

__ 

1921. 

1930. 

Actual. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Cotton spinning, weaving and other factories 

18,534 

27,235 

4-8,701 

-1-46'9 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills 

9,559 

10,339 

4-780 

4~8‘2 

Kailway workshops 

15,508 

17,048 

4-U540 

4-9‘9 

Leather works of all kinds .. .. .. .. 1 

6,720 

3,088 

—3,632 

—54*0 

Printing presses .. .. .. .. 

3,567 

4322 

4-755 

4-21 -2 

Sugar factories.. 

3,036 

7,126 

4-4,090 

4-334 *7 

Woollen mills .. ... 

2,955 

1,592 

—1,363 

—46-1 

Engineering (all Idnds) 

2,509 

2,762 

4-253 : 

4-10‘l 


Sugar factories and cotton spinning, weaving and other factories have 
made notable advances, whereas the number of workers employed in leather 
tanneries and factories, and woollen mills have materially declined. 

It is noteworthy that whereas the increase in male adult industrial workers Feniale and 
amounts to 38*2 per cent, in the decade, female adult workers have increased juvenile labour. 
by only 16 • 9 per cent., and have not increased at all in the last five years. 

The concentrated organized industries evidently have no attractions for 
women workers. ^Juvenile labour, which was never very considerable, has 
declined steadily, in part due to the raising of the minimum age limit in 
1923 from 9 to 12 years. The increase in 1926 was due to the Government 
Opium Factory being registered for the first time in which nearly 700 juveniles 
were then working. This number has steadily fallen since. Juvenile labour 
is almost exclusively male. 

In 1930 of every 1,000 persons employed in registered working factories 
919 were male adults, 72 were female adults and 9 were children (males 
except for a fraction). 

Some idea of the efforts made by Government and private firms and Welfare of 
companies to secm’e for industrial workers healthy and safe conditions in 
factories, and more sanitary conditions in their dwellings, can be obtained 
from the Annual Reports referred to above, especiaUy on pages 12 and 13 of 
the report of 1930. Many of the large industrial concerns in the province 
do something m this direction by providing model settlements, pure water 

* A juvenile worker is defined in the Acfc as a person under fifueen years of age. Prior to 1922 the limit was 
lourteen. The number of juvenile workers declined in. 1922 in spite of the iaolnsjon of persona 14 years of age but 
not 15. 
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supplies, clinics and dispensaries, free medical attendance or donations to 
hospitals and dispensaries, and schools for their employees’ children. The 
East Indian Rahway Oil Mill at Mananxi and the Cotton and Woollen 
Mills in Carvnpore have “creches” where mothers can leave their children 
during w^ork hours, in many cases free milk and sometimes clean clothes 
are provided by the mill. Provision is also made for outdoor and indoor 
recreations and games by some firms. The British India Corporation has 
set a splendid example by their liberality in welfare work. On the other hand 
it is regrettable to have to record that Indian-owned and managed con¬ 
cerns have not done much for the welfare of their employees. They do not 
appear to have availed themselves of the experience gained in this respect by 
Western industrial nations. 

54. Unfortunately no statistics regarding the trade of the province 
have been collected since 1922. 

55. A full account of the provincial railway system was given on pages 
22 and 23 of the Census Report, 1911, and the additions between 1911 and 
1921 are referred to in the footnote to page 36 of the 1921 Report. Most 
railway timetables are furnished with good maps that give a clear and com¬ 
prehensive idea of the system. It is only necessary to mention here the new 
lines that have been constructed since 1921. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway at the end of 1925 opened 25 miles 
of new fine joiuing Pharenda and Nautanwan. This gives the latter town 
dhect railway communication -with Goraldipur and should lead to further deve¬ 
lopment of the north-west of Gorakhpur district and facilitate trade with Nepal. 

The East Indian Railway are responsible for the following ;— 

(1) reopened in 1921-22 nearly 15 miles between Raja-ka-Sahaspur 

and Sambhal Hatim Sarai (which had been closed during 
the War) giving Sambhal City its only railway communication 
with the outer world ; 

(2) opened in 1927-28 seven miles of line joining Rildhikesh to Raiwala 

on the Lakhsar-Dehra Dun branch; 

(3) reopened in 1927-28 the fifteen miles of the Dalmau-Daryapur 

branch which had been closed during the War. This puts a 
goodish area in the south-west of Rae Bareli district in direct 
communication with such markets as Cawnpore and Allah¬ 
abad ; 

(4) in 1929-30 opened 37 miles of liae joining Chandpur and Bijnor 

with Muazzampur Naraiu on the main line. Hitherto Bijnor 
had been 19 miles by road from the nearest railway station. 
^ This line should do much to open up Bijnor district ; 

(5) in 1930-31 opened 48 miles of line joining Unao to Madhoganjj 

which should improve the marketing facilities of the areas 
on the left bank of the Ganges in Unao and part of Hardoi 
districts ; 

(6) in 1930-31upehed f 8 mnes (between Ubraitia and Haidargarh) of 

a new line to join Lucknow (via Utraitia) with Sultanpur and 
Jaimpur (via Zafgrabad). The 51 miles joining Haidargaih 
and Sifitanpur were opened in 1931 and early 1932 and the 
remaini^ 47 milts between Sultanpur and Zafarabad were 
opened by May 1932. As a result a large tract cn the right 
bank of the river Gomti will be put into direct touch with the- 
markets of Lucknow. The areas so benefited are the south¬ 
east of Lucknow ^trict, south of Bara Banld, north of Eae 
Bareli; imrth of Sultanpur, north-east of Bartabgarh and north¬ 
west of Jaunpur. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway opaied 43 miles of hue in 1928-29 
pm mg up the toyms of Bah and Eatehahad with Agra. This wifi improve the 
marketmg facfiities of the south-east of Agra district lying alonsr the riffht 
hank of the Jamna river. . . , - ® ° 

m. FitoZ toisZica.--In rural mortuary the Reporting agenev 

of hirths and deaths is the village chmktdar who is ^ fifiterate low-naid 
official. On his visits to the police station he hiipgs hjs births and 
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deaths "WTitten up either by the patimri of the village or any other literate 
person whom he can persiiaicle to do it for him. He rs frequently away from 
his beat assisting the police, giving evidence in court and so on, .so that errors 
in recording both births and deaths during his absence are bound to be 
numerous. To make matters worse, in 1922 the number of such chauhidai’s was 
reduced by nearly half, so that the accuracy of these statistics has been still 
further impaired. A ckaukidar might be expected to know with some degree 
of acouracy the domestic events occurring in liis ov.m village, but now that 
he often has three or four villages in his beat he can have no personal know¬ 
ledge of such events in most of Iris area. This loss of personal knowledge 
is nothing short of disastrous when it is remembered that the average head 
of a family would never think of making a report of such events himself. 
The statistics are_ supposed to be tested regularly by superior officers and 
vacctnators. During the past decade the former discovered on an average 
2‘89 per cent, of omissions of births and 2 * 13 per cent, of omissions of deaths, 
and the latter 1 ‘ 17 per cent, and 0 ■ 84 per cent, respectively. This alone means 
an understatement of some 400,000 births and 250,000 deaths during the 
decade, and checking, even if done conscientiously, is a difficult matter. In tovm 
circles more accuracy is to be expected but owing to the congestion existing 
in many large towns here too 1he record must to some extent be defective. 
Nevertheless these statistics prove a useful relative guide to the conditions of 
public health from year to year. The following table shows the number of 
births and deaths recorded in each year of the last two decades :— 


Year. 

1 

Birtlis. 

Deaths. 

Excess of 
births over 
deaths. 

mi 







2,053,324 

2,105,292 

—51,968 

1912 







2,125,585 

1,400,807 

4-724,778 

1913 







2,232,999 

1,631,693 

4-601,306 

1914 







2,104,554 

1,567,266 

4-537,288 

1915 







2,036,121 

1,406,743 

4-629.378 

1916 







2,017,756 

1,381,299 

4-636,457 

1917 







2,157,642 

1,774,896 

4-382,746 

1918 







1,867,844 

3,856,762 

—1,988,918 

1919 







1,516,497 

U951M2 

—435,165 

1920 







1,664,192 

1,742,835 

—78,643 




Total 1911- 

-20 



I 19,776,514 

18,819,255 

4-957,259 

1921 







1,560,602 

1,795,445 

—234,843 

1922 







1,459,788 

1,134,880 

4-324,908 

1923 







1,635,450 

1,060,304 ! 

-f575.I46 

1924 







1,575,310 : 

1,283,872 

4-291,438 

1925 







1,485,275 

1,124,248 

4-361,027 

1926 







1,552,054 

1,138,884 

4-413,170 

1927 







1,666,479 

1,025,075 

+641,404 

1928 


*. 





1,735,159 

1,095,736 

+639,423 

1929 







1,557,726 

1,100,684 

+457,042 

1930 



.. 




1,693,173 

1^234,120 

+459,053 




Total 1921- 

-30 

•• 


15,921,016 

! 1,993,248 

+5,927,768 


The first point noticeable is the decrease in the number of births compared 
with the previous decade by 3,846,498 and the stfil bigger decrease in the 
number of deaths, viz., 6,826,007. The rates per mfile of the population, of 
1921 are 35* 1 births and 26’4 deaths compared with 42'3 and 40*2 of the 
decade 1911—^20. (The actual rates for each year based on the calculated 
population of each year will be found in Subsidiary Table VIII of Chapter TV 
For the decade in the province as a whole the average yearly death-rate so 
calculated was male 26 • 3, female 26-4.) We shall see later that both births 
and deaths have been xmder-recorded to a somewhat larger extent in 
the last than in former decades ; but this does not alter the position for the 
actual bicths and deaths of the last decade are one million and 3J million 
respectively, less than the recorcZecZ bicths and deaths of the decade 1911—20. 
The omissions (especially in deaths) in that decade are known to have been 
very heavy so that it is clear that there has been a very marked reduction ip 
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tbe actual number of births and a far larger reduction in the actual numbor of 
deaths. The decline in births meant less iniantile mortality always propor¬ 
tionally very high in India compared with its level in European countries, and 
this has contributed to a small extent to keeping down the number of deaths, 
but the main reason for this low mortality is undoubtedly the absence of 
serious epidemics during the past decade. Subsidiary Table X of Chapter IV 
shows the mortality occasioned by various diseases year by year since 1921. 

Femr which of course includes any disease accompanied by fever which 
the chaukidar cannot definitely identify as something else*, has been responsi¬ 
ble for roughly 9 million deaths (754 per mille of the total deaths), that is only 
two-thirds of the deaths ascribed to this cause in each of the two previous 
decades. It is probably true that the majority of these deaths are at any 
rate in part due to malaria. The 1921 figures include deaths from influenza 
which approximated to 2^ mfllicns, so that even allowing for this, fever has 
claimed fewer victims iu this decade than in the previous. It has never appeared 
in epidemic form during the decade. It was worst in 1921, though oven in that 
year deaths showed a decline from the previous year. The average death- 
rate per mille per annum from fever during the decade was males 20'0, 
females 19*0. The Public Health Department, which has expanded consider¬ 
ably in the last 10 years and now has a District Health Officer and staff in 28 
out of the 48 districts of the province, have devoted much energy to the fight 
against malaria, especially by means of the administration of cinchona febrifuge 
in, suitable doses to sufferers from the disease. 

Plague has been responsible for 429,136 deadhs (36 per mille of the total 
deaths) as against 1,112,380 in the previous decade, and 1,316,252 between 1901 
and 1911. This is a very marked improvement, and there are some people who 
think that the population is becoming inoculated to some extent against the 
disease,! which made its first appearance in tbe province at the opening of the 
century. The average death-rate per mille per annum in the decade has been 
males 0*8, females 1*1. This compares very favourably with the last two 
decades. Mortality from this cause was relatively high in *1923, 1924,1926 and 
1928. The Pubhe Health Department performed 131,320 plague inooulations 
in the decade and have supervised the evacuation of houses and destruction of 
rats. 


GTiolera -w&h responsible for 420,891 deaths (35 per mille of the total 
deaths) in the decade as against 682,819 in the previous decade and 634,534 
between 1901 and 1911. Here again is a satisfactory decline, part of which 
may justly be credited to the Public Health Department who have taken speedy 
measures to isolate any ontbreaks that have occurred and have devoted special 
attention to fairs, a very fruitful source of infection. The average death-rate 
per mille per annum from cholera has been males 0*9, females 0*9 Mortality 
from this eauso was relatively high in 1921, 1924, 1929 and 1930. Inoculation 
has been resorted to with considerable success for this disease also. 

. accosted for 60,247 (6 per miUe of the total 

doath^ m the decade, giving an average annual death-rate of males 0*1, females 
0*L ^Betwe^ 1891 and 1900, deaths from this cause numbered 182,290, 
and from 1^01 10 numbered 140,801.. > Here again there has been a marked 

improvement due no doubt to the conversion of the people to tbe advantages 
of vaccmation The records show that 1,443,473 people were vaccinated during 
the decade. Mortahty from this disease was relatively higher in 1926 1929 
and 1930. j s, > 

The relative healthiness of eaoh year of the decade was as foUows 

192l£—unhealthy, fever and cholera very prevalent. 

1922—a healthy year. 

vewbealth^y year, thougi plague was preTOlent in some parts. 

1924— a fairly ^Ithy year, thnugh pl^e and especially cholera 

were active in some areas. * ^ 

1925— a healthy year, apart from some piagjie and small-nn^ 

. 


* PnMo Health Department ia ©ndeavotirmg to inatruet < 
more acentrate dmgcK^s of the cause of deaths^ 

t It laay be ib® lats are developing greater po-wers ofresistaaip^ ' ! 
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1928— another health}" year, with the lowest fever morta^Iity of the 
decade (due probably to the failure of the rains), though plague 
roortahty reached its highest in the decade and there was more 
cholera mortality than usual. 

1929— a healthy year, apart from some cholera and sniall-pox. 

1930— ^not quite so healthy as most years of the decade, fever mortahty 
was relatively high and there was some cholera and small¬ 
pox. 

To sum up, the decade has been a most remarkable one from the public 
health point of view and no decade on record has been so free from epidemics, 
part at least of wbicb may be ascribed to the iucreashig conversion of the 
population to western remedies and to the efforts of the Pubhc Health Depart¬ 
ment. Clearly it is this freedom from epidemic disease which is mainly 
responsible for the large growth in the population in the last ten years. 

Below are shown the variation from the average of the decade in the case 
of births, deaths and the excess of the former over the latter :—■ 


Variation from average figures for 1921—IS30. 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess of births 
over deaths. 

Actuals. 

Serial 

order. 

Actuals. 

Serial 

order. 

Actuals. 

Serial 

order. 

1921 

—31,500 

6 

4-596,120 

10 

—627,620 

10 

1922 

—132,314 

10 

—64,445 

6 

—67,869 

8 

1923 

4-43,348 

4 

—139,021 

2 

4-182,369 

3 

1924 

—16,792 

5 

4-84,547 

9 

—101,339 

9 

1925 

—106,827 

9 

—75,077 

5 

—31,750 

7 

1926 .. .. .. 

-^0,048 

8 

—60,441 

7 

4-20,393 

6 

1927 .. .. .. 

4-74,377 

3 

—174,250 

1 

4-248,627 

I 

1928 

4-143,057 

1 

—103,589 

3 

4-246,646 

2 

1929 

—34,376 

7 

—98,641 

4 : 

+64,265 

5 

1930 

4-101,071 

i 

2 

4-34,795 ^ 

8 

+66,276 

4 


It will he seen that the number of births has varied between—8*3 and 
-|-9 ‘0 per cent, of the average of the decade, whereas the number of deaths has 
varied between —14‘6 and -f49’7 percent, of the average number of deaths. 
A comparison of the serial numbers under each head will show how much more 
the variations in the population are due to variations in the number of deaths 
than in the number of births, in other words, how much more the variations 
in population are d.ue to the incidence of disease in epidemic form than to all 
the factors which go to affect the birth-rate put together. The fact that the 
vital statistics are under-stated does not affect this argument, as it is based 
only on the figures relatively year by year. For further information on this 
subject, paragraph 19 of Chapter IV—Age. 

57. It is obvious that if the population w^ere disturbed by no cause 
save birth and death, and the record of births and deaths were accurate, then 
the enumerated population of last census plus the births and minus the deaths 
of the decade would equal the population enumerated at this census. The 
figures are shown for British territory in the following table :— 


Calculated population. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Enumerated population, 1921 .. .. . . 

45,374,939 

23,787,281 

21,587,658 

Births, 1921—1930 

15,921,016 

8,411,956 

7,509,060 

Deaths, 1921—1930 .. .. .. .. 

11,993,248 

6,393,985 1 

5,599,263 

Calculated population, 1931 

49,302,707 

25,805,252 

23,497,455 

Enumerated population, 1931 .. .. 

48,408,763 

25,445,006 

22,963,757 

Difierence .. .. 

-893,944 

—360,246 

—533,698 


The calculated 
population. 


8 
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The natural 
population. 


Probable errors 
in vital 
^aii^ies. 


This deficit is the algebraic sum of the errors in the vital statistics and 
of the balance of migration. 

58. By the natural population of 


Item, 

Per¬ 

sons, 

Males.'" 

Female.8.'*'' 

Eamnerated population, 1931 

48,409 

25,445 

22,964 

Immigrants (to be deducted) 

632 

276 

356 

Emigrants (to be added) .. 

1,640 

983 

657 

Natural population 1931 .. 

49,417 

26.152 

23,265 

„ ,, 1921 .. 

46,312 

24,431 

21,881 

Increase in natural popula¬ 
tion, I921-’'l931. 

3,105 

1,721 

1,334 

Percentage increase 1921— 
1931. 

67 

7*0 

6*3 


any area is meant the number of 
persons living at a particular time 
who were bom in that area, no 
matter where they happen to 
reside at the given time. It is 
the actual or de facto population 
minus the number of immigrants 
to the area, plus the number of 
emigrants living in other areas 
at the time. The natural popu¬ 
lation of the province (British 
territory only) is shown in the 

* 000’.’) omitt'd. • * rpu n 

niargiii. Tao ngures ignore over- 
seas and other ex-India emigration about which little is knotvn except 
that the former is pn^bably proportionallj'^ negligible in volume. Now 
the increase in the natural population of British territory between 1921 
and 1931 is equal to the excess of births over deaths in that area plus the n umber 
of immigrants who died in the area between 1921 and 1931 minus the number 
born in the area who died elsewhere during the same period. As we have no statis¬ 
tics for deaths among immigi’ants or emigrants we must estimate them approxi¬ 
mately. The proportion of both immigrants and emigrants to the natural 
population is small, so any reasonable mistake we may make in the esti- 
mates will not seriously affect our calculations. The number of immigrants to 
the British territory of the province in 1921 was 629 thousand (males 226 
thousand females 303 thousand). In 1931 it was 632 thousand (males 276 
thousand; females 356 thousand). The average present during the decade 
may be taken at 680 thousand (males 251 thousand; females 329 thousand). 
In the sf me way we may take the average number of emigrants at 1,653 thousand 
(males 927 thousand ; females 626 thousand), the figures for emigrants being iu 
1921 persons 1,466 thousand (males 870 thousand; females 596 thousand), and 
in 1931 persons 1,640 thousand (males 983 thousand ; females 657 thousand). 
The death-rate per mille among those bom in and residing in British territory, 
based on the reported deaths of the decade and average population of 1921 
and 1931 is 256 ; but as we shall see later the deaths have been very largely 
under-recorded. A closer approximation is 300. Immigrants to this province 
are largely women among whom the death-rate is likely to be somewhat higher 
tha.n the a'5"ei 3>ge- On the other hand, many immigrants are better off than the 
resident population and have a lower dea+h-rate. Considering all things 300 
may he taken as a, fair figure. Deaths among immigrants were thus roughly 
174 thousand (males 74 thousand; females 100 thousand). Among emigrants 
males preponderate, but this is set off by tbe fact that the emigrants are probah- 

ly not w w^ off as a class as :^e immigrants who cometo this provm 

go to all the large provmm and the average death-rate among them is therefore, 
hkely to be ^al. In the absence of any serious calamitrhs during the past 
decade we may take this rate also to be the general rate tor the United Proviifces, 
m., 300 per m^e for the decade Thrs gives deaths among emigrants in the 
^cade as 466 thousand (males 276 thousand; females 190 thousand) The 

mcreasemthenaturalpopul^onhasbeenSdO^ (inales 1,721 th^sand; 

females 1 384 thousand) The excess of births over deaths in the province 
calculated thus has been 3,397 thousand (males 1,923 thousand - fem Jcq 1 A7A 
thousand). According to the vital statistics it has been 3 928 tbousand. Imalpis 
2,018 aousand; females 1,910 thoesEmd). The k S tLS 

(males 95 thousand ; females 436 thousand). This in ten years on a nonnlation 
of 46,892 thoesamd (the ayemge of 1921 md WSHgtres moTor-statTOe?* L the 
returns of the exc^s of brrths over deavhs of about 1-16 per inillft npr 
(males 0-39 per mille; females l-9apermme). 

been under-stated m the returns by so much more than birth-Ta+M » 

■ 59. But we can go further than this, l^eaving;, aside the baJanoAAf • 

tion the number of ehfldren aged 0—10 in 1931 is the nfimbor of cMldrfihS!i' 
in the years 1921 to 1930 less roughly half the niunbw of thoie who di^ agS 
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0 -1 in 1921, those who died aged 0—1 and half those who died aged 1—2 in 
1922, those who died 0—2 and half those who died 2—3 in 1923, and so on, up 
to those wbo died aged 0—9 and half those who died S—10 in 1930. 


Item. 

Total/'^ 


demales.* 

Births during decade 

15,921 

8,412 

7,509 

Deaths of children calculated 
as above. 

4,545 

2,450 

2,095 

Survivors aged 0—10 

11,376 

5,962 

5,414 

Children aged 0—iO enumer¬ 
ated at census of 1931. 

13,373 

6,900 

6,473 

DiSerence 

4-2,002 

-4938 

-r i ,064 


OOO’s oraitted. 


The result of this rather 
tedious calculation is shown in 
the margin. 


This shows us that there w^ere roughly two million more children aged 0—10 
years alive in the province at the final enumeration than the vital statistics 
would allow for. Owing to the preference for stating ages in multiples of 10 
the figure for deaths is, if anything, an. imder-statement of the number of those 
who died aged 0—10, because some of the dea’^hs which occurred at ages of 
8—9 and 9—10 m 1929 and 1930 wdU have been showui in the ten and over group. 
(The census figures for those aged 0—^10 m 1931 have made due allow^ancefor 
such misstatements of age.) 

Again, as regards emigration of children under ten years of age, it ceiiinot 
be very considerable. The practice of married women retumhig to their parents’ 
house at the time of their first confinement no longer prevails in the provmce, 
but even if it did tbe province would on this accoxmt lose on the balance of such 
migration for whereas in 1931, 314 thousand females born in contiguous prov¬ 
inces and states were enumerated hi the British territory of this provmce, 
492 thousand females born in the latter area were enumerated in contiguous 
provinces and states. Burther, it is not likely that a province which loses on 
the balance of migration at aU ages would gain on the balance of migration at 
the ages 0—10. Hence we are forced to tbe conclusion that tbe births of the 
decade have been very considerably under-recorded, and that a ccnservative 
estimate of the true number of births is that number which allowing for the 
usual proportion of mortality among children would have resulted in 13,378 
thousand children alive and under 10 years of age in 1931. Thus the number 

of births is more nearly X 16,921 thousand, i.e., 18,723 thousand (males 

9,737 thousand; females 8,986 thousand). 

We have already found the excess of births over deaths to have been 3,397 
thousand (males 1,923 thousand; females 1,474 thousand), and so a closer 
approximation to the actual number of deaths during the decade would, be 
16,326 thousand (males 7,814 thousand; females 7,512 thousand). 

This shows that the percentage errors in recording births and 


deaths in the past decade were— 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Births .. 

15 

14 

16 

Deaths .. . • 

22 

18 

25 


These figures may seem high, but in view of the manner in which the vital statis¬ 
tics are collected they cannot be regarded as surprising. It is difficult to esti¬ 
mate how far the accuracy of the statistics has suffered in the past decade on 
account of the reduction in the number of chaukidars ; but some light is thrown 
on this in paragraphs 8 and 9 of Chapter V. Omissions have undoubtedly 
increased though I imagine a considerable amount of these percentage ^ errors 
existed in previous decades. The birth and death rates shown later in this 
volume have been worked out on the vital statistics, so the percentage under¬ 
statement of those figures shown above, must be borne in mind when consider¬ 
ing those birth and death rates. 

It may be noted here that the omissions of male births are one-eighth 
less than of female births, but omissions of female deaths more than one-third 



Balance, of 
migration. 


Actml volume 
of migration. 
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ao-aiii as frequent as omissions of male deaths; omissions of male deaths are 
nearly one-third as frequent again as omissions of male births, and omissions of 
female deaths are over half as frequent again as omissions of female births. 
These facts appear exactly what might be expected. Deaths of both sexes 
are more likely to be omitted than births because after the lapse of time people 
(especially villagers) do not readily remember deaths, births are more easy to 
remember, for the children born (if they survive) are there to remind. Further, 
the birth or death of a female is of less importance in this country than that of 
a male, so more often goes unreported. When parda is observed unless the 
bead of the household reports the birth or death to the cJiauhidar or other re¬ 
cording agency, the latter has no means of knowmg, for he often lives in another 
village, and in the case of a female death would natually not miss a woman he 
had never seen. 

60. One further important fact emerges from these figures. As shown 

in the margin by taking these correc¬ 


Item. 

Per¬ 

sons.* 

Males.* 

Females.’’^ 

Increase in enumer¬ 
ated population, 
1921—1931. 

3,034 

1,658 

1376 

Excess of births over 
deaths 1921—1931 

(corrected figures). 

3,397 

1,923 

1,474 

Loss to province (Bri¬ 
tish territory) on 
balance of migra¬ 
tion. 

363 

265 

98 


ted vital statistics of the deca de we 
can determine the actual loss to the 
provmce m the decade on the balance 
of migration. It is slightly over one- 
third of a million, in which males 
cutnumber females by nearly three to 
one, again a very reasonable result. 


*000’s omitted. 

The difference between the calculated and enumerated population in 1931 
shown in paragraph 67 has thus been accounted for as follows 


Over-statement of the excess of births 

Persons.* 

Males.* 

Females.* 

over deaths in the vital statistics.. 

5.31 

95 

436 

Loss on the balance of migration 

363 

265 

9S 

Total .. 

894 

360 

634 


It must be borne in mind that the division between the two heads is dependent 
on the death-rates selected for emigrants and immigrants. I submit that reason¬ 
able rates have been selected. \^en the same death-rate is taken for both 
emigrants and. immigrants (as I have done) the figure for loss on the balance of 
migration varies by a little under five-sixths of the percentage variation in the 
death-rate. 

„ regards the actual volume of migration in the decade, the follow- 

ing figures are of interest. In 1921 there were 529 thousand immigrants (males 
226 tho^and I feinales 303 thousand). In 1931 there were 632 thousand 
(nml^ 276 thousand; females 356 thousand). Therefore durmg the decade 
si^cient muni^ants came to supply this increase and to make good the deaths 
which occurred among them. . • , 

This involves the advent of the following immigrants in the decade :— 
PereoM.* Males.* Females.* 

.50 63 

174 74 100 


277 


124 


153 


must immber of emigrants who left the province 


Persons.* 

Males.* 

174 

113 

466 

276 

640 

'389 


Females.* 
, 61 
190 


*(K)0’s omitted. 
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These figures, however, do not give the enth's volimie of migration beeaisse some 
of those who were emigrants in 1921 v'ill have returned to their homes in this 
province for good and others must have emigTated in the decade to fill their 
places, and, on the other hand, several of the 1921 iinmigramts to this province 
will have returned to their homes outside the province for good and to fill their 
places others must have come. These are more difficult figures to estimate. I 
think as a conservative estimate we may put the proportion of in3migrant3or 
emigrants who return to their homes for good within an;/ ten years as one-half 
the males and none of the females, the latter usually migrating permanently 
for marriage. This assumption will give us the following figures to be added to 
the above ;— 

Inumgrants. 



Persons." 


Females.’^ 

Immigrants, 1921 

529 

226 

303 

Died during decade 1921—1930 

174 

74 

100 

Balance 

. . 355 

152 

203 

Eeturned home, 1921—1930 

TO 

Emigrants. 

76 



Persons/^ 

Males. ^ 

Females.^' 

Emigrants, 1921 

. . 1,466 

870 

596 

Died during decade 1921—1930 

456 

276 

190 

Balance 

1,000 

594 

406 

Returned home, 1921—1930 

297 

297 



Adding these to the former figures tiie volume of migration during the decade 
from and to the British territoiv of the province may be stated as approxi¬ 
mately— 



Persons.'^' 

3ilales.- 

Females'^ 

Immigrants 

353 

200 

153 

Immigrants of 1921 *vrho returned to 

their homes out of the province .. 

76 

76 

,, 

Emigrants 

937 

686 

251 

Emigrants of 1921 who returned to this 

province .. 

297 

297 


Loss to the province on the balance of 

migration during decade 1921—1930 

363 

265 

98 


62. As this has been a lengthy and somewhat detailed account of the 
conditions of the past decade a brief summary may be justifiable. We have seen 
that the outstanding feature of the decade has been its freedom from epidemics 
in a serious form and the relatively high general standard of public health. 
At the opening of the decade the vitality of the population and the proportion 
of persons, specially females, at the reproductive ages bad been materially 
lowered by the epidemics ol the previous ten years, especiallj’" by influenza. 
This resulted in a low birth-rate in. the decade under review, hut the death- 
rate having been the lowest for at least three decades the net result was a large 
increase in the population. 

Agriculture is the foundation on which the prosperity of the people of 
this province rests. The first seven years of the decade were favourable 
and crops, on the whole, above average. During that period prices ruled high 
and wages of agricultural labour rose. The result was that tenants and land¬ 
lords put by a considerable reserve. The last three years ■were adverse years 
and those reserves were drawn upon, and agricultural labour was forced into 
the towns to seek employment as general labourers, etc. This deterioration in 
the agricultural situation was intensified by the coUapse in agricultural prices 
which began in February 1930. Government, however, took speedy measures 
which, so far as can he gathered at present, have been effective because there 
are definite indications that the reserves of agriculturists have stdluot been 
exhausted. 

Agricultural stock shows signs of improvement, the irrigable area has 
been materially increased by the extension of canals and building of new masonry 
wells, and railway communications have, to some extent, improved. Famme 
or scarcity were negligible. There has been some extension on the industrial 

OOQ’s omitted. 
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side, which may continue as a result of the development of hydro-electric power 
by Government in the west of the province. Industry is, how^over, still relative¬ 
ly of very little account in this province. I'he condition of ind ustrial labour has 
been somewhat better than in previous decades, and considerable efforts ha-ve 
been made to improve their lot. 

From this it may be inferred that the decade was, on the whole, a favour¬ 
able one to the people of this provmce and although heavy storm- clouds were 
gathering on the economic horizon at the close, the reserves of the favourable 
years backed by the efforts of Government should enable the people of the 
pro vie ce to weather the storm. 

Pabt VI.— Movement of the population. 

63. The median of the area of the United Provinces (including the 
States), the point such that straight lines drawn north and soutli, and oast and 
west through it, each divides the prorinco into two parts of ef[ual area, falls 
on East Long. 80° O', North Lat. 27° 15', about 13 miles soutb-wost of Hardoi 
municipality. 

The median of population is a point such chat straight lines drawn 
north and south, and east and west through it, each divides the province 
into two parts of which the population is equal. In 1881 this point fell on 
East Long. 80° 41', North Lat. 26° 58', some 41 miles south-east of the area 
median. The area in latitudes north of it bore a population loss dense on the 
average than the area to the south oi it, duo chiolly to the thinly populated 
areas of Himalaya West. Similarly the areas to the west of the median of 
population were, relatively, on the average less densely populated than the 
areas to the east thereof. 

Since 1881 the median of population has been drawn to East Long. 80° 50', 
North Lat. 27° 6', a distance of about 13 miles in a north-easterly direction. 
The northward movement of slightly more than 9 miles is due to proportionally 
larger increases in population in the montane and sub-montane tracts, and the 
eastward movement of practically' the same amount is due to the proportionally 
larger increases in population in Sub-Himalaya, East and Oudh. As, except 
for a few of the sub-montane districts, these areas lose on the balance of migra¬ 
tion it is clear these increases are in natural population. 


MOYEMihT OF MEDIA!! AND CENTRE OF POPULATION 1881—1931. 
UNITED PROVINCES (INCLUDING STATES). 
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The centre of populaticu has a different and somewiicit more elaborate 
meaning, bemg describable as the Centre ol gravity " of the popidation. 
If the surface of the provhice be considered as a rigid plane without weish'c 
but capable of sustaining the postulation distributed thereon, individuals being 
assumed to be of equal weight a.ncl each therefore exerthig a pjressure on any 
supporting pivotal point dffectly proportionate to their ^distance from thad 
point, the pivotal point on which the plane halaiices would be its centre of 
gravity and this point is referred to Ity the term ‘‘ ceirtre of population ”. 
The centre of populaticu m 1881 fell on East Long. 80' 48', North La,t. 27° 
6'; in the last 50 years it has moved north-eastward, to East Long. 80° 49', 
North Lat. 27’ 9', a distcrnce of slightly more than 4 miles, being about a mile 
to the east and slightly less than 4 miles to the north. 

The large though sparsely populated areas of Himalaya, West hing at a 
greaoer distance from the area median than the more denseh^ populatetrareas 
of the province had the effect hi 1881 of throwing the centre of population 
farther north than the meaian of population, and the den-ser population of the 
eastern part of the province threw it farther east. Since 1881 the centre of 
population has moved m the same direction as the median of population 
but the movement has been considerabW smaller so that now' the “ centre ” 
actually lies about a mile -wesi. ot the “ median ” and slightly less than 4 miles 
north of it. 

These movements are illustrated in diagi-am no. 13. 

64. Diagram no. 14 show's the percentage increase in population between 
1921—31 by natural divisions. The actual figures are in the margin. The 

percentage increase hi density is 
the same as that for population in 
each case, as the areas on. which the 
densities are calculated -were the 
same at each census. As an intrinsi¬ 
cally large actual increase in density 
forms but a small percentage increase 
in the case of densely populated areas, 
the figures for the actual increase, i.e., 
the increase in the number of persons 
to the square mile, are added in the 
last column, and illustrated in dia¬ 
gram no. 15. The two maps should 
be studied together. The greatest 
additions to the density have been 
made m Sub-Himalaya East and Indo-Gangetic Plain, East, though on 
account of the high density of the latter the percentage increase in popula¬ 
tion and density do not appear so large. The most striking figures are 
the increases in population and density of Sub-Himalaya, East, an almost 
entirely rural tract. The large percentage increases in population and density 
m the less densely populated areas of Himalaya West, Central India Plateau 
and East Satpuras are also noteworthy. 


Natural division. 

Percentage 
increase in 
population 
and densitv, 
1921—SP 

Actual 
increase in 
mean density', 
1921—31/ 

United Frovinees (British 



Territory) 

6-7 

29 

Himalaya, West 

8*0 

8 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

7'6 

31 

lado-Gangetie Plain, Wdst. . 

6*7 

34 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

5*1 

27 

Central India A'leateau 

3-7 

17 

East Satpuras .. 

S'9 

14 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

8*1 

49 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. . 

6-0 

43 


Variation in 
■population 
since 1921 hy 
natural 
divisions. 
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• Dia^rm 14 

MAP 

SHOWING THE 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULATION 1921-3} 

' BY NATURAL DimmS 
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VARIATION IN POPTTLATION AND DENSITY SINOE 1921 
BY NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


Diagrm 15 



9 
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65. Diagram no. 16 shows the percentage increase in population since 
1921, by districts and states. 


Diagram 1S 


MAP 

SHOWING THE 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULA TION W21-31 
BY DISTRICTS AND STATES. 

Oven W per cent ___ 
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ti-An percentage iucrease in density is tlio same as the percentaae varia- 

the s.nis lor .ins and for last census. The actual increases in density are shown 

111 diagram ho. 17. 


Diagram 17 

MAP 

SHOWINQ THE 



The two diagrams should be studied together. There are large percent¬ 
age increases in Saharanpur, Bijnor, Muzaffarnagar, Agra, Aligarh and Jhansi. 
In all of these, except Muzaffarnagar, there was a high percentage decrease 
at last census, which would suggest that they were then affected by temporary 
emigration or else were under-enumerated because of obstruction by non-co- 
operators. The low increase in Naiai Tal district is due to actual decreases 
in the population of the Bhabar and Tarai tahsils. The small inoreases in 
Mainpuri and Etawah are also noteworthy. The former lost more than the 
average in 1921 also. 

Explanations of these variations will be found in paragraph 67 infra. 
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Variaiion in 66. Diagram ao. 18 illustrates the variations in ]3opulatioii and density 

densifif isai— in the last half-century by districts and states. 

I9il. 


M .4 P 

. SHOWING THE 

PERCENTAGE l/ARIATION !N POPULATION 
AND DENSITY 1881-1931 
BY DISTRICTS AND STATES, 
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DENSITY SINCE ISSl. 


A most interesting for iiere ire see tlie net result of the mter- 

play of the numerous factors tlY.ti hifliieiiee tlie grov.-tli, distribution and ruoye- 
meiit of the population. SlYsthying ■' Yes. But v.iiat else can be expected 
Tulien it is reraeinbered that, liistorical, .social, physical, and ethnic forces have 
acted vdtli vaining intensity in different parts of the proidnce, that the incid¬ 
ence of famine and epideii?.ic disease (more especially influenza and jjlague) has 
proved .so iineveii, and that trie development of rail communications has, to a 
a very great extent, cliaiige;:! the main trade routes of the province. How then 

generalise on the elianges vTonght bj’ these fifty 


can ve exi',' 0 -ot to oe 




TOfir;^ 


I think the most striking fea.tiire of the map is the lac. 
16 di-stricts, embrctciiir nearly one-thu’d of the total area, 


-•t that in no les.s than 
the population is stiii 


witliin .5 per cent, of vdiat it was 50 years ago. These districts are left 
unshaded on the map. An examination veill reveal that they a.re spread over 
six out of the eight natural divisions and that districts are included vitii 


densities var.ving' almost from the iovrest to the highest. 

The next most noteworthr^ feature is the enormous increase in every 
district of .Sub-Himalaya, East (more especially m Gorakhpur). Here the 
rainfall is comji.aratively heavy and reliable and the water-level is high, which 
facilitates the artiiieial irrigation of crops. The density in 1881 of this natural 
division was only two-tiiircls that of Indo-Gangetic Plain, East, and disease 
has not had such devastating effects as in the latter division. 

The large percentage increase in Himalaya., West (excludiirg ISTaini Tal 
district) is also noteworthy. It is the outcome of a healthy climate and 
reliable rains, artificial irrigation by gravitation also being easy. The decline 
of the population of Haiiii Tal district is largely the result of the extreme 
iinhealtiiiness of its submontane areas. 

Saharanpur, Muzafiarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshalir, Aligarh and Etah are 
all protected by the upper and more reliable portions of the Ganges and 
Jamna canals, and partly for this reason and partly on account of their relative 
healthiness substantial increases are found there. 

The Central India Plateau, on account of the precarious nature of its 
cultivation in the past, has shown a slight decline which would have been more 
pronounced but for the development of Jhansi City as a cantonment and 
railway centre. 

The density of Indo-Gangetic Pledn, East was in 1881 easilj^ the highest 
of any division. Giving chiefl.y to the ravages of disease it has declined slightly 
though stfll remaining far in excess of that of any other division. 
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67. We are now in a position to consider very briefly each natural divi¬ 
sion and its component districts and tahsils. For fuller accounts the reader 
is referred to pages 55—76 of the Census Report, Part I, 1911 and Appendix 
A to the Census Report, Part I, 1921. 

At the present census, owing to the fact that birth-place has not been 
tabulated by districts, it is not possible to give the figures of emigrants and 
natural population for each district. 

1.— Himalaya, West. 

The variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 is illus¬ 
trated by tahsils in diagram no. 19. 


yAmnoy in population and density by tahsils m-si 

HIMALAYA WEST 
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Percentage varia¬ 
tion,— 

Tahsil. 

Papulation, 

Density. 

1 . 

19ii— 

21- 

Ddir.i Dim distrk: 

230,24^ 

i94 



Chakrata 

56,775 

127 

, 4-2'I 

4-i’5 

Dehra 

173,472 

233 

-rlO’8 

-f4'3 

Populatioir"' 

I93i. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enuinerated .. 

230 

212 

-f 

iS 

Immigrants 

47 

60 

— 

13 


(1) Dehra Dun. —One of tlie healthiest {vide its comparatively lovv* death- 

rate of 22.4 in column 6 of Subsi¬ 
diary Table V of this chapter) and, 
so far as Dehra Dmi tahsil (the 
“ Dim ") is concerned, one of the 
most feiiide tracts of Korthern India. 
Chakrata tahsil is entirely mon¬ 
tane and is very sjiarsely populated, 
the population shoivmg but little 
signs of ineiease owhig partly to the 
prevalence ox polyandry a,nd the 
fact that many of the Jaunsari 
women go to be married in the Pun¬ 
jab. Dehra tahsil (the “ Dun ”) has 
a low density on account of the pre¬ 
ponderance of jungle, but its popu- 
000^3 omitted. lation has increased con.siderabIy in 

the last deoade and the population of the district as a whole has risen b;; no 
less than 60.5 per cent, since 1881. This has been due chiefly to immigi'ation. 
Immigrants have, however, decreased from 28.4 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion in 1921 to 20.6 per cent, in 1931, their actual numbers having declioed by 
21-4 per cent. Immigrants are to a small extent temporary pilgrims to Rildii- 
kesh, but mainly professional and business men who are semi-permanent settlers 
attracted by the toxvns of Dehra and Mussoorie. They also include pen¬ 
sioners attracted bj'’ the climate, troops in the cantomnent of Dehra Dun, and 
labourers (again semi-pjermanent) chiefly from Oudh. The decrease is largely 
due to the closing doivn of some of the tea gardens, and to the reduction of the 
garrison of Dehra Dun. On the balance of emigration the gain duihig the last 
decade has, according to the vital statistics, been 10,000 persons. Deaths of 
immigrants figure in the vital statistics and of course immigrants do not affect 
the births. As the proportion of immigrants is so high the survival rate is 
fictitiously low at 3*7. 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Pereentaj 

tion 

1921—31 

.i;e vaiia- 

1911-21 

Nami Tal diMrict 

277y286 

102 

-fO'l 

—14'4 

Haldwani 

77,983 

61 

—0-8 

—S'2 

Kashipur 

44,696 

236 

—4*4 

—24*0 

Kichha 

87,991 

107 

—3*9 

—22*3 

Kaini Tal 

66,616 

154 

-f 11*0 

4-2*4 

Population'-’^ 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated 

277 

277 

Nil. 

Immigrants 

108 

108 

Nil. 


* OOO’s omitted. 


(2) Naini Tal .—The greater part of this district,—the Tarai (Kichha) and 

the Bhabar (Haldwani), and in a lesser 
degree Kashipur—is extremely un¬ 
healthy (see the high death-rate m 
Subsidiary Table V) and the whole 
is largely imder forest. The Bhabar, 
vith a very low water level, can be 
cultivated only where served by 
canals which depend entuely on small 
streams, and is consequently inhabited 
mainly by migratory graziers and 
wood-cutteis. Pox this reason Hald¬ 
wani has the lowest density of any 
tahsil bathe province. Hill-men come 
doMTi to the Bhabar for the cold 
weather and plainsmen come into the Tarai, both returning to their homes for 
the hot weathei, so that the date on which the census is taken is a very 
important factor in determining the population cf these areas. In 1921 the 
large decreases were ascribed to the fact that the census was taken a week later 
in the year than in 1911; but in 1931 the census was taken three weeks 
earlier than in 1921, yet we still find decreases on the 1921 figures of the 
Tarai and Bhabar. This is due to an actual decrease in the volume of 
this migration. Further, some villages in these areas have been abandoned 
since 1921 the inhabitants having returned permanently to the hills, and the 
inducements formerly given to settlers in the Tarai have now been with¬ 
drawn. Lastly the completion of the work on the Sarda Canal has resulted 
in the departure of the labour tha-t had immigrated temporarily m 1921. 
Naini Tal, the healthy tahsil of the district, shows a marked increase in 
population. 
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Tile population of the district as a whole remained stationary at this census, 
and shows a decrease of 14-4 per cent, in the last fifty years. The birth-rate is 
fictitiously low for two reasons. The large body of immigrants, both seasonal 
and semi-permanent, includes a high proportion of men without their wives, 
and secondly the wives of seasonal immigrants would not as a rule accompany 
their husbands if they were about to bear children. The births among 
immigrants are therefore low and this brings down the district figure. For 
a somewhat similar reason the death-iate is fictitiously high due to the 
deaths among the large body of immigrants, though it is also naturally high on 
account of the unhealthy areas. Immigrants to the district as a whole who 
in 1921 formed 39‘0 per cent, of the total population still formed 38'9 per 
cent, in 1931, their actual numbers having remained stationary. According 
to the vital statistics the district would appear to have gained i3,000 persons 
on the balance of migration during the decade. 

(3) Almora .—The steady mcrease in population of this district which was 

interrupted a't last census has been 
resumed in 1931. It is eutiroly duo to 
natural causes as the high, birth-rate 
and average doath-rabe in Subsidiary 
Table V to this chapter will show. 
The survival rate is high at 12'7. The 
ill crease in population in the last 
50 years has been no less than 66 per 
cent. The increase in tahsil Eanikhet 
is below tlie average because the final 
enumeration being taken somewhat 
earlier in 1931 than in 1921, the sum¬ 
mer immigration had not commenced. 
For the same reason the emigrants 
to the Bhabar had not commenced to 
return to tahsil Champawat, whence 
inost ot them come, and so the in¬ 
crease in that tahsil is also somewhat 
below the average. Immigrants have 
decreased from 1 ■ 8 to 1*2 per cent, 
of the total population, the actual numbers having declined hy 25■ 3 per cent., 
due again to the earlier date of the final enumeration. According to the vital 
statistics the district has lost on the balance of migration 14,000 persons in the 
decade. The periodic migration to the Bhabar is on tbe decline. 

The densitjes are low on account of the mountainous nature of the whole 
district. 



Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage vari¬ 
ation— 

Tahsil. 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Almora distrki. 

583,302 

108 

-klO'Q 

-1-0-s 

Almora 

Ranikhet 

186,817 

178,176 

88J 

+ 11-6 

+6-2 

13-1 

Champawat 

Pithoragarh 

86,906 

I3U403 


+9'0 

+ 13*9 

|-|-40-0 

Populatiori'^'' 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation, 

Eaume rated 

583 

‘ 530 

+53 

Immigrants 

7 

10 

- 

-3 


WO’s omUted. 


{4:) BarlmaL- 


TahsU, 


GarlwxH 

Obatnoli 

liansdofwn© 

Paoxi 


Population,"** 


-Here again, owing to a high birth-rate and moderate deatl 

rate the population has increased b 
10 per cent, in the last decade, an 
now stands 54* 6 per cent, higher ths 
it did :^ty years ago. Immigra tie 
and eimgration are both relativel 
unimporbant. Immigrants remainei 
as at last census, 2*4 per cent, of ti 
total population, the actual numhe; 
haying .increased by 14 ■ 7 per cen 
According to the vital statistics thei 
has been a loss of roughly 1,000 pe 

Hnnft nn -(31^0 _ 7 * 


Popula¬ 

tion. 

Becttsity. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911-21 

$33,885 

177,305 

223,415 

133,165 

9S 

I 1 

+/(?*(? 

+ 10-2 

+9*9 

+ 10‘1 

+i*2 

^+1*2 

J 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

534 

13 

!: ■ ^ 

r:: 485 

i': '^2 ':y 

+49 

+ 1 


sons on the balance of migratio 
during the decade. The density : 
low on account of the mountaiiioi 
nature of the whole district. 


*0CX)*8 omitted. 
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(5) Tehri-Qarhwal State .—The State is not divided into talisils. The 

inciease in hi the last 

deea-de ivas 9'8 pe? cent, which is 
well above the average of the natural 
division and of the province as a 
whole. Diinng the lialf-centmw the 
population h?«s iiici eased by no less 
than 74*9 per cent, the largest 
increase recorded in any district 
or state in the province. There is 
considerable cold weather migration 
from the State to the jiiains and 
were the census taken in Aiiiil or 
later the population would imdoulj- 
tedly reach a much higher figure. 
Immigrants have decreased from 
1 * 5 to 1*1 per ceirt. of the total 
population, the actual numbers having declined by 19*0 per cent. They are, 
however, relatively unimportant. On account of the mountainous nature of the 
country, and large forest areas the density stands low at 84. 

To sum np, this natural division has increased its population by over 
one-third in the last lialf-centnry, largely as a result of natural causes, though 
districts Dehra Dun and Naiiii Tal have gamed from immigration of all kinds, 
partly permanent (European and other settlers), but mostly semi-permanent 
(mcludnig troops). In the last decade the increase in population has been 8 per 
cent, winch is 20 per cent, above the average increase in the province. The 
extra population has been provided for chiefly by an increased cultivated area, 
but onung to the limited possibilities of further expansion of cultivation future 
increases in population will result in increased emigration. The spread of 
education vill also lead to increased emigration to areas where there is a greater 
demand for literate labour. The birth-rate has been a trifle over average and 
the death-rate rather more over average, the resulting survival rate (7*5) being 
somewhat below the provincial figure. On the balance of migration according 
to the vital statistics, the division has gained roughly 20 thousand persons in 
the decade. The divisional density is the lowest in the jprovince on account of 
the large proportioir of montane areas and jungles, the absence of large tornis 
and the unhealthiness of the Tarai anel Bhabar tracts. 



Papula¬ 

tion. 


Percentage 
variation.— 

State. 

jjensity. 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Tt^hrl-Garliival 

State, 

349,573 

84 

^9-S 

^ 5-8 

Population/-^ 

193 i. 

1921. 

\ anation. 

Enumerated .. i 

350 

313 

4- 

52 

Immigrants .. , 

4 

5 

- 

-1 


*000’3 omitted. 
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5’ 6 to 7‘ 0 per cent.of the total population, the actual numliers having risen by 
38• 0 per cent, since 1921, due in part to the opening of new factories in Sahara.n- 
pur City. According to the vital statistics the district has gained about 3,000 
persons on the balance of migration durmg the decade. 

(2) Bareilly .—The population of this district increased by 5‘8 per cent. 


Taiisil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—311*1911—21 

I 

Bareilly district 

1,072,379 

679 

+5‘5 

~7'4 

Aonla 

205,573 

646 

+2*8 

—5’1 

Baheri 

191,869 

520 

+3*2 

—17*4 

Bareilly 

422,580 

997 

+8*7 

—2-9 

Faridpur 

126,674 

513 

+4*0 

—6*4 

Nawabganj 

125,683 

569 

+ 7-0 

—3*6 

Population.* 

1931. ! 

1921. 1 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

1,072 

1,014 

+ 58 

Immigrants 

90 

80 

+ 

10 


•^OOO’s omitted. 


IB the last decade, vrhich is helow the 

average of the province and well 
below the average of the natural 
division. The population is noAV 
only 4 per cent, higher than it was 
50 years back. Subsidiary Table V 
reveals the cause- of this. The birth¬ 
rate is very high (43 ■ 4) and although 
the death-rate is high the survival 
rate is also high at 10 * 0. The reason 
for the small increase in population 
is that according to the vital statis¬ 
tics, the district lost roughly 43,000 
on the balance of migration in the 
decade. Bareilly and ^Tawakgan] 
tahsds show substantial increases, the 
former being above the provincial 
average on account of the develop¬ 
ment of Bareilly Citj", and the latter 
partly on account of the immigra¬ 
tion of labour working on the Sarda 
Canal, and partly due to the fact 


that improved cultivation has to some extent stopped the emigration of agri¬ 
cultural labour. Aoida tahsil lost heavily in the decade from plague, malaria 


and small-pox. Faridpur suffered much from plague. Baheri tahsil is very 
unhealthy, adjoining as it does the Tarai. Further the soil of this tahsil is poor. 
Both crops had failed just prior to the census and many had deserted their 
villages and emigrated to Pilibhit, Naini Tal and Rampur State. There is also 
seasonal emigration to the Tarai from this district, and the fact that the census 
was taken before these people had returned to their homes for the hot weather 
must have accoimted for some of the increase in emigrants. There is also semi¬ 


permanent migration to the Naini Tal Tarai and into Bareilly City. The rest of 
migration of the district is matrimonial. Immigrants have increased from 7'9 
to 9" 8 per cent, of the total population, the actual numbers being 12-1 per 
cent, higher than at last census. The density of the district as a whole is 50 per 
cent, above the average of the division both in the rural and inban areas, the 
density of Bareilly tahsil reaching the high figure of 997 on accoimt of the 
presence of Bareilly City. It may be noted that the density of this tahsil 
shows a decline since last census owing to the amalgamation of tahsil Mirganj 
with the headquarters tahsil during the decade. 


(3) Bijnor .—This district is reported to have one of the healthiest climates 
_ _._in the province, but the death-rate 


Percentage vari¬ 
ation— 

Tahsil. '--- 

1921—311911—21 


Bijnor distfict. . 835,469 466 -\-12'8 — 8‘2 

Bijnor .. 221,060 454 +13*7 —8*1 

Dhampur 279,769 608 +10*6 —6*1 

Nagina .. 158,766 352 +11*6 —14*3 

INajibabad .. 175,874 445 +16*7 —5*2 


Population/*^ 1931. 1921. Variation. 


Enumerated .. 835 740 +95 

Immigrants .. 24 23 +1 


figures of the present and past cen¬ 
suses belie this. In the last decade its 
death-rate (35 • 0} has been third only 
to those of districts Pilibhit and 
Moradabad, due to plague and 
malaria. The birth-rate (46*1) was 
also very high, second only to that 
of Moradabad. The survival rate 
was high at 11*1. The increase in 
population in the decade has been 
12* 8 per cent, spread fairly evenly 
over the four tahsils. The population 
is now 15* 8 per cent, higher than 50 
years ago. Najibabad tahsil shows a 
slightly higher increase thap the 


*000’s omitted- 
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others due to the large incrense iu TSTajibahad oimvicipality, which 
5"itasi-fictitioixs to the extent of aojiio (),(XK), Dldc. {)a.cn.gi‘aiili ■! ivf ehaptor I[ 
and quite possibly in part really lietitious. rinTui!.>;ra.nts roriii IM per cent 
of the total population of the district as iigiviuHt ^'tl per eiMit. in 1921; theij 
actual numbers having mcroased by 2-4 por oent, Ac.cni'ding to the vital 
statistics there has been a gain on the balance of migration of 14,000 porsomin 
the decade. Emigration has declined somewhat.. 

The district density is slightly higlior {.lian tim divisionai, avorajvc on 
account of the large_ number of towns; the rura.l density is sliglitly lowet 
than that of the division becanse of tiio largo forest. ju'C!(..s in Nagiim and 
Najibabad tah&ils. Dhampur talisil has a vtwyhigli (itmsity. Ntigitia taiisil 
is agriculturally pieoarious. Between 1891 and' li)6o tlwro was serFous dete’ 
ioration in agricultural conditions in parts of tliis talisil uiiici) resulted in 
considerable emigration to the surroumling di,st.riet.s, and the density hM 
never since been able to regain its position relative to the other talisils, 
though the emigration has ceased. The distruit should in tin, next decado 
benefit materially by its now railway connexion. 


(4) Filwmt.—ihiB is rightly 


JU..I. VilV 


repuueu eno most; muiealthy tlisiirua 

provineo ami it had, the highest 
reeordtjd death,-rate of all districts 
aiul st’)t(‘K during the last decade 
(4t)'8, but tli,e af'.tutil deatlorate is 
eonaiderably higher). It li.ad, how- 
over, a eompai’tii.ivtdy high birth-rate, 
and the survival rate worked out at 
7'll- It Hulfer.s, espeeially the 
JiBrthern talisils of Piiranpur and 
l?ilibh,it wliieli lies in tiie Tarai, fiom 
endemic malaria, (ilmlora also has 
boen_ rospeusiblo for many deaths. 
ImmigTants liavo declined from, 11'5 
to 10’9 per eont. of tlie total popula¬ 
tion, tlio iii‘.t«;i,l numliorH having 
to the vital fitatistic.s the district 
the competition for laboiTT migration some 14,000 persons. In 

unattractive to bo able to I predecessor remarked, Pilibhit is too 
development in the province th^k witli further industrial 

was fifty years ago. The densitv is than it 

on account of the laree forest '^^0e-^uarters of the divisional average 

absence of towns, themreoarious na+n Pilibhit and ,Puranj)ur, tho 

unhealthy climate. Bisalnur ttir the cultivation, and the 

character to the neishbourmcf riF+tahail, ajrproximatos in 
consequently has a higher denltv ^^^^^^^ ^^ Bareilly and Shahjahanpur and 


Tahiil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Pilibhit district 

443,838 

333 

Bisalpur 

185,699 

512 

Pilibhit 

179,679 

379 

Puranpur 

■ 83.460 

163 

Population, 

1931. 

192D 

Entimerated .. 

449 

432 

Immigrants . . 

49 

50 

^OOO’s omitted. 


I*oro(.uatage 

varini.ioM-"-, 

1921-31 

1911.2! 

+2'3 
+6‘5 
+2*4 

—8-8 
-13 *8 
—12-4 

Valuation. 

+ 17 




decreased by 1*6 per cent. Aoeordino- to tho ini 

lost m the decade on the balance of migration 
the comuetitTnu -fA-r loi,^— .. miejiation 


( 5 ) Kheri, 


Tahail, 

Popula¬ 

tion, 

Denaity. 

Kheri district ., 

.944,479 

318 

Ijakhimpur . * ' 

390,583 

370 

J^ohamdi , . ; 

262,632 

396 

jNighasaii, , ^ 

291,264 

233 i 

Population. * ■ 

1931. ■ 

1921. 

^SJnoittBrated ,. J 

944 ^ 

913 


77 

64* 


Oitdtted, 


PoroentagQ 

varifttipu^ 


1921-^31 


^34 
+4-5 
+3-4 
+ 1-9 


1911—21 


^'8 
— 6‘0 
—6‘4 
—i-4 


Tariatioix* 


+31 
+ 13 


^4. UXJ.O uj vj.fcjioxx, mm Tmuiixvu 
death-rate of 26*3 practically th 
average of the province. The bhtl 

rate was^ Jb.ow fox^ the div 

Sion and so^ the survival rate (8 *! 
was also a litDlc below the divisioni 
average. Immigration was very coi 
siderable between 1961 and 19J1 
owing to the breaking up of larj 
lorest areas for cultivation, but sim 
then it has deolined, though the pr 
s^t decade shows some increase c 
the previous decade. Immigrants no 
lorm 8* 2 (per cent, of thie populatk 
n*@ per cent, in 19] 

and 7*1 iu 1921, the actual numbe 
having increased by 19*7 per oer 
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between 1921 and 1931. The loss on the balance of migration was 50,001) 
persons in the decade, the emigrants coming chiefly from Moliamdi and Ni- 
ghasan tahsils. The agricultural troubles of the last three years of the decade 
were apparently responsible for a large exodus of labour to the larger to^ms 
outside the district. Mohamdi and iNighasan tahsils have also suffered more 
heavily than Lakhimpur from fever, plague and cholera. Lakhimpur talisil 
shows a larger increase than the other tahsils chiefly because of the remark- 


e«ble expansion of the population of Lakhimpur municipality. 

The district density is the loudest in the division, oving to the large forest 
areas (especially in tahsil Nighasan) and the absence of touiis. 

(6) Rcmipur State .—The State has lost during the past decade on the 



balance of roigration to the sur- 
roimdmg districts, especially to Mo- 
radabad and Bareilly. This axiplies 
even to Eampur City (situated in 
Hazur tahsil) where the increase hi 
population has amounted to only 1 * 4 
per cent, as against an average in¬ 
crease of 13‘4 per cent, in the towns 
of the province. Immigrants have 
declined from 9 • 1 to 8 • 5 per cent, of 
the total population, the actual 
numbers having decreased by 3*8 per 
cent, since 1921. 


*000’s omitted. 


To sum up, this natural division has increased its population by 8*2 per cent, 
in the last hitj years, which is 20 per cent, below the province as a whole. The 
increase in the last decade was 7*6 per cent, somewhat above the average. The 
birth and death rates were both higher in this division than in any other, but the 
survival rate (9*9) also has been high. On the balance of migration the division 
has lost, according to the vital statistics, 92,000 persons. Emigrants go chiefly 
to the Naini Tal Tarai, to Nepal, to Moradabad and Shahjahanpur, and to the 
Punjab. Much of the migration is matrimonial, but there have also been in 
the last decade very considerable movements of labour. 
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2>.—hido-Gangetic Plain, West. 

The variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 is illus¬ 
trated by tahsiis in diagram no. 21. 


Diagratqn 21 


VARIATION IN POPULATION AND DENSITY BY TAHSILS1921—31, 
INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN, WEST. 
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(1) Muzajfar-nagar .—The birth-rate during the past decade has been soine- 

what above, and the death-rate below 
the average of the province, the 
resulting survival rate being no less 
than 14’ 1, the second highest in the 
province (Agra is highest with a siu’vi- 
vaIrate of 14*4). The district popui- 
lation has increased bj’ 12 • 7 per cent. 
According to the vital statistics the 
district has lost 11,000 persons on the 
balance of migration in the decade. 
There was a continuous reduction in 
the number of immigrants between 
1901 and 1921, but a substantial 
iucrease is revealed in 1931. Immi¬ 
grants now form 10*1 j)er cent, of the 
total population agauist 9*3 in 1921, 

their actual numbers having increased by 23 * 0 per cent. There has been a 
greatly increased volume of emigration in the decade. The increase in popula¬ 
tion in Muzaffarnagar tahsil has been very high, nearly thiee times that of the 
provincial average, largely due to the amazing growth of Muzaffarnagar muni¬ 
cipality, which even allowing for its extension of boundaiies, has increased in 
population by 35 per cent, in the decade, due in part to the migration of labour 
into towns as a result of the agricultural troubles of the last years of the decade. 
The population of the district is now 8*2 per cent, higher than 50 years ago, 
largely the result of the protection afforded to agriculture by canals. The 
density of the district is the average of the division though that of the rural 
areas is slightly above average. The density in Jansath tahsil is below the 
district average on account of the large area of Ganges kliadir it includes. 

(2) Meerwi.—The population of the district as a whole has increased by 

the average of the division and of the 
province, and the increase is spread 
evenly over most of the tahsils. 
Meerut tahsil shows an increase above 
the average owing to the large 
increase in Meerut City. Baghpat 
tahsil which show'ed the biggest 
increase in 1921 now shoves the smal¬ 
lest. This is due to considerable 
emigration to Delhi and the towns of 
the Punjab. 


‘^'1 The district population now stands 23*3 per cent., higher than it did 
fifty years ago. The density (both including and excluding the urban areas) 
stands higher than that of any western district, and is about 60 per cent, higher 
than the provincial average, on account of the agricultural prosperity of the 
district and the large urban population. That of Meerut tahsil is very high oh 
account of the presence of Meerut City. Baghpat tahsil figure is also above the 
district average. Mawana has a low density on account of the large area of 
Ganges MaiZir included therein. 

Both the buth-rate and death-rate were above average, the latter chiefly 
on account of fever and plague. The resulting survival rate was as high as 12. 
Immigrants increased from 8'5 to 8*8 per cent, of the total population, the 
actual numbers having risen by 10*6 per cent. According to the vital 
statistics the district lost 77,000 persons on the balance of migration in the 
ten y ears. There has been increased emigration into Delhi and the towns 
of the Punjab during the past decade, especially from tahsil Baghpat. The 
pressure of the population on the soil has demanded an outlet. 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 


Percentage 

variation— 

Density. 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Meerut district . , 

Baghpat 

Ghaziabad 

Hapur 

Meerut 

Mawana 

Sardhanar . . . 

1,601,918 
311,912 
279 , 63 S 
264,087 
319,361 
199,237 
227,683 

699 

768 

628 

649 

1,161 

477 

666 

+ 6 S 
+ 3*2 
4 - 6*4 
+ 7*4 
+ 10*1 
+ 7*4 
+ 7*2 

—9 3 
+27 
— 0*2 
— 2*2 
+ 2*2 
— 6*1 
— 0*5 

Population.* 

1931 . 

1921 . 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1,602 

1,499 

§ 

Immigrants 

140 

127 

+ 13 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Perce.iuage 
variation— 

1921 — 3 ljl 911—21 

Muza ffarnagar 
district. 

894,662 

541 

+ 12*7 


Budhana 

196,374 

6 S 4 

+ 3*5 

+ 2*3 

cTansath 

208,330 

463 

+ 11*9 

— 6*8 

Kairana 

225,730 

501 

+ 10-1 

+ 0*7 

Muzaffarnagar. . 

264,228 

567 

+ 19*1 

— 2*5 

Population 

} 1931 . 

1921 . 

Variation. | 

Enumerated ,. 

ON 

00 

794 


iOl 

Immigrants 

91 

74 

1 +17 

1 


*000’s omitted. 
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(3) BulandsTiahT.—Th.e increase in 


Tails!]. 

Popula- 

Densit3^ 

Percentage 
variation— 

tion. 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Btiiandshahr 

district. 

IJ36,885 

595 

-\-6 ‘6 

—5 0 

Anupshalir 

288,329 

631 

+8-7 

—4*3 

Bulandshahr . . 

342,210 

717 

+7T 

—4-1 

Kliurja 

. 258,461 

566 

+ 6-4 

—6*2 

Sikandrabad ►. 

247,885 

477 

4-3*9 

—5*9 

Population.* 

, 1931. 

[.. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated 

1 

1 U137 

1,066 

471 

Immigrants 

1 108 

92 

416 


"^OOO’s omitted. 


the district population is about the 
provincial average, and is spread 
fairly evenly over the tahsils, except 
in the case of Sikandrabad which 
recorded an increase of only 3 • 9 per 
cent. This tahsil includes a large 
khadir area of the Jarona and Hindan 
rivers, and suffered most severely in 
the floods of 1924. Many villages 
were swept away and those who es¬ 
caped with their lives migrated else¬ 
where through fear, and on account of 
the unhealthiness resulting from the 
floods. The district population is 
now 23 ‘0 per cent, above what it was 
50 years ago, an increase roughly the 
same as in Meerut. The birth and 
death rates were both above average, 
the latter chiefly on account of fever, 
plague and cholera. The survival 
rate was 10‘4. 


Immigrants have increased from 8 ‘6 to 9-5 per cent, of the total popula 
tion, the actual numbers having risen by 17’4 per cent. The district has, in 
the past decade, lost on the balance of migration by some 40,000 persons. 
Emigration has increased materially, and includes a fair proportion of labour 
proceeding to New Delhi. 

The district density, both excluding and including towns, is about 10 
per cent, above the divisional density. 

(4) Aligarh .—^The population has increased well above the provincial or 


Tahsil, 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

A Ugarh district 

1,171,745 

602 

+10 4 

—8 9 

Atrauli 

207,077 

598 

+10*9 

—8*2 

Hathras .. 

208,726 

720 

d-S *8 

—9*0 

Iglaa 

111,398 


.+10'6 

—13-2 

Hhair 

180,470 

446 

+8*3 

-—6*9 

Koil (Aligarh) 

277,520 i 

.780'- 

+ 16*1 

—7'I 

Sikandra Hao.v 

186,554 

554 

+5 *6 

—10*9 

Population*. 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation.. 

Ehnmefated .. 

4U72 

1,052 

+ 110 

Immigrants 

124 

103 


+21 


*000’s oinitted. 


divisional average, and the increase 
has been spread fairly uniformly over 
the district, except in tahsil Koil (Ali¬ 
garh) which has gained above the 
average on account of the very mark¬ 
ed increase in population of Aligarh 
City, and Sikandra Rao tahsil which 
returned an increase only half that of 
the district average. There has, on 
accoimt of the agricultural troubles 
of the latter years of the decade, 
been an increase in emigration from 
Sikandra Rao tahsi 3to Aligarh, Hath- 
ras and Kasganj towns. 


The birth-rate has been above and the death-rate below the divisional 
average, the survival rate reaching the high figure of .13 *4. Immigrants have 
increased from 9*7 to 10*6 per cent, of the total population, the actual figure 
having risen by 21 • 1 per cent. According to the vital statistics the district lost 
during the decade 32,000 persons on the balance of miration. Emigration 
has thus increased considerably. A large part of this is matrimoniab The 
density is well above the divisional average, both ihcludmig and excluding the 
urban areas. Koil and Hathras tahsils show high densities on account of the 
presence of the cities of the same names. Khair tahsil on the other hand has a 
relatively lower density on account of the area of the Jamha wbir^li 

includes, and the absence of towns. 
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(5) Muttra .—In spite of the agricultural troubles of the years 1928—30 

this district, which suffered more than 
any other, shows an increase in popu¬ 
lation above the average of the divi¬ 
sion or the province as a whole, 
though the increases in tahsils Chata 
and Mat, which suffered most severely 
are below the average level. (In 
this eomiexion, vide j)aragraph 34 of 
this chapter). The increase in Mut¬ 
tra tahsil was above normal on ac¬ 
count of the very large increase in 
the population of Muttra City. The 
district population stands a shade 
lower than it did 50 years back, owing 
to the large losses from plague and 

malaria between 1901 and 1911 and from influenza and other diseases between 
1911 and 1921. The birth-rate and death-rate have both been below normal, 
but the survival rate (lOd) is high, practically on the average of the division. 
Immigrants have increased from 12'4 to 15'7 per cent, of the total population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 36 • 9 per cent. On the balance of migration 
the district during the decade lost about 13,000 persons. The number of immi¬ 
grants is la^rgely dependent on the accidents of pilgrimage. Emigrants hicreased 
as a result of the agricultural calamities from which this district suffered in the 
decade, viz., floods, scarcity and locusts. 

The district density is well below the average of the division, especially 
in the rural areas. It is higher in tahsils Muttra and Sadabad. Chata and Mat 
tahsils have lower densities on accoimt of the precarious tracts they include, 
and the absence of any large towns. 

(6) Agra .—^After showing a decrease in 1911 owing to plague and endemic 

malarria, and a very heavy decrease in 
1921 on account of influenza, Agra at 
the present census shows an increase 
of 13'4 per cent, the second highest 
figure of any district in the province! 
the population now standing at 7 • 6 
per cent, above what it was 50 years 
ago. Substantial increases are reveal¬ 
ed in everj^ tahsil, that in Agra tahsil 
reaching the amazingly high figure of 
21‘5 per cent, in the decade, due 
largely to the increase of slightly over 
25 per cent, in the population of Agra 
City. 


'■^‘OOO’s omitted. 

The birth-rate was above the divisional average and the death-rate 
below, the survival rate (14-4) being the highest of any district in the province. 
Immigrants have increased from 11 •! to 13‘3 per cent, of the total population 
the actual figures having risen by 35'9 per cent. According to the vital statis¬ 
tics there has been a loss of 10,000 persons in the past decade on the balance 
of migration. 

The district density (including tovms) is above that of the division, but 
that in the rural areas is considerably lower than the divisional average for 
rural areas, though it is still above the provincial average. The tahsils (except¬ 
ing Agra) on the right bank of the Jamna, viz., Bah, Eatehabad, Kheragarh 
and Eliraoli have a lower density than those on the left bank on account of 
their more precarious agricultural conditions. Bah tahsil in particular in many 
respects resembles the Central India Plateau. Agra tahsil has the highest 
density of any tahsil in the British territory of the province, on account of its 
srt'all size and the presence of Agra City. 

U 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 
tion . 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Agra district ,. 

i ,048.316 

567 

+ 13-4 

—9‘6 

Agra 

337,282 

1,637 

+ 21-5 

—2*3 

Bah 

115,194 

339 

-1-10*0 

—16*7 

Fatehabad 

105,353 

437 

+9*6 

—16*6 

Firozabad 

119,154 

587 

+8*5 

—5*1 

Itmadpur 

150,893 

543 i 

+ 12*0 

—9*8 

Kberagarb 

112,610 

363 , 

+ 10*6 1 

—15*0 

Kiraoli 

107,830 

398 

+8*7 ' 

—10*0 

Population*. 

1931. 

. 1921. 

Variation. 

Bnumerated 

1,043 

924 ' 

+ 124 

Immigrants 

140 ! 

103 

+37 


Tahsil. 

Popula - 
tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Muttra district.. 

668,074 

461 

+ 7*9 

—5*7 

Chata 

139,945 

345 

+4*0 

—3*8 

Mat 

151,306 

434 

+ 6*1 

—5*3 

iSIuttra 

214,156 

531 

+ 12*1 

—5*1 

Sadabad 

162,667 

551 

+7*8 

—8*2 

Population. 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

668 

619 

+49 

Immigrants 

105 

76 

+29 


*‘ 000 3 omitted. 
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(7) Mainpurij _^Tliis district shows the smallest mcrease m any district 

_or State save Naini Tal (0-1) in the 


Pereentago 
variation— 

Tahsil. Popula- Density. -- 

1921 — 3111911—21 


MainpuTi districi 749,633 448 +0'2 6'2 

Bhongaon .. 213,028 464 —1*6 1*1 

Karhal .. 91,148 418 +0*1 —9*3 

Mainpuri 159,421 413 —0*7 —5'8 

Mustafabad .. 134,409 424 +0*1 —^9*8 

(.Jasrana). 

Shikohabad .. 151,627 516 +4*1 —7*7 


Population*'^”' 1931. 1921 * Variation 

Enumerated .. 750 748 +2 

Immigrants .. 93 68 +25 


*000’s omitted. 

declined by 6*4 per cent. 


decade, and the popnlation has 
remained almost stationary in all 
tahsils except Shikohabad, which is 
somewhat healthier than the other 
tahsils and includes some flonrishing 
trade centres such, as Shikohahp^d (a 
junction on the lilast ludian Railw.ay 
main line) and Sirsaganj. Bhongaon 
tahsil is relatively unhealthy, as it 
includes much low-lying and swampy 
land; its cultivation is precarious, and 
the north has suliered considerably 
from flooding by the Kali Nadi 
especially in 1924. During the last 50 
years the district population has 


Its birth-rate during the last decade was the lowest in the division, and 
although the death-rate was likewise low the resulting survival rate (5 • 8) was 
the lowest in the division. Bur this alone was not responsible for the low 
increase in population ; the district has lost 32,000 on the balance of migration. 
Immigrants have increased from 9-1 to 12-4 per cent, of the population, the 
actual numbers having increased by 37-3 per'cent. This is chiefly marriage 
migration. Emigrants have increased very considerably. Idio density of the 
district is fairly uniform. The average is below that of the division partly 
owing to the absence of anj large towns, though in the rural areas also the 
density is materially below that of the rest of the rural areas of the division. 


{8) Eta7i.~Uk.e Mainpuri, its neighbour, this district has shewn but a 



small increase in the decade, but 
Jalesar tahsil, which suffered most 
in the decade 1911—21, has made a 
remarkable recovery. 


omitted. . • 

The district population hasdnereased. 13*8 per cent, in the last 50 years.^ 
The birth-rate has been low in the last decade but the death-rate still 
more below the divisional average, the resulting survival rate being 8*5. 
Immigrants have increased from 11 * I to 11 *8 per cent, of the enumerated 
population, the actual numbers having risen by 10 ■ 5 per cent. Migration is 
almost entirely~ of the permanent .marriage type. On the balance of migration 
the distriot has-.lost 40,4)00 ^6^0^3 in the decade. Emigration h^i^s increased 
, very eonsiderabiy, specially from Etah and Aliganj tahsilsdu^ largely to the 
y -; advei^agiioultrinral conditions of the last three y^rsof the deeadh. +he district 
- ' deliity is below the divisional airerageoih account of the absehoe'of’large towns, 
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(9) Biidaim, — Here again the district increa,s8 in population is small. 

Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Perceniage 
variation— 

O x' 

the diidsionad average and the death- 
rate somewhat more above average 
on account of fever, plague and sma.!!- 
pox, thougb the sundval ra.te of S‘9 
is about the provhicial average. 

1921—31 

i9!i—21 

Budaun dktrlcl 
Bisauli 

Budann 

Dataganj 

Guimaur 

SahasYran 

1 , 010,180 

207,897 

259,163 

203,058 

149,557 

190,505 

593 

577 

573 

483 

413 

454 

-r^'6 

+5-3 
+6-1 
4-3*8 
—0*3 
4- 1 " 

— 7 '5 
—6*2 
—3*2 
—12*3 
-8*5 
—8*3 

Popuiation.’' 

1931. 

1921. i 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 
Immigrants 

1,010 

83 

975 
79 1 

4-35 

4-4 

"^OOO’s omitted. 



The populatioD of the district is now 11 ‘4 per cect. higher than it was 50 
years ago. Immigrants have increased from 8’1 to 8-2 per cent, of the total 
population, the actual numbers ha-vhng risen by 5 • 1 per cent. The district bas 
lost on the balance of migration liy about 52,000 persons. Emigration thus 
shows a marked mcrease. Gunnaur, the most i>recarioiis tahsil m the district, 
has suffered heavily from floods (especially m 1924), drought and locusts. 
Sabaswan and Dataganj tahsfls have both suffered from floods. These 
calamities have resulted in consideralile emigration to Bud aim, Agra and 
Ahgarh cities, and to the neighbouring districts. The district densitv' is below 
the divisional average though to a less extent in the rural areas. BisauU and 
Budaun tahsils have relatively high densities on account of their larger urban 
populations. 

(10) Moradabad .—^The population of this district has increased slightly 

above the provincial average, and 
now stands 11 •! per cent, higher 
than it did 50 years ago. The in¬ 
crease in the past decade in Morad¬ 
abad tahsil has been double that of 
the district as a whole, owing to the 
enormous increase of nearly 34 per 
cent, in the po^uilation of Moradabad 
municipality, which is due to the 
extension of the Railway Colony, the 
fortuitous presence of troops at the 
final enumeration and the extension 
of industry. The loiver increases in 
Hasanpur, Sambhal and Tbakurdwara 
tahsils are due partly to the more pre¬ 
carious nature of their cultivation. Further, apart from Sambhal City, these 
tahsils have few large tovms, Hasanpur, which lies along the left bank of the 
Ganges, suffered very severely from the floods of 1924 and many people subse¬ 
quently left the inundated areas. Tbakurdwara has lost more severely from 
disease (especially malaria) than the other tahsils, and its seasonal emigrants to 
the Naini Tal Tarai had not returned by the census night. The birth-rate m 
the district (46‘ 5) was the highest in the province. The death-rate wa.s (on 
accoimt of the usual high infant mortahty, fever, plague and cholera) also very 
high (36'0), second only to Pilibhit in the province. The resulting survival 
rate was 10'5 which is well above the provincial average. Immigrants are 
practically stationary having increased by O’2 per cent. They now form 6‘5 
per cent, of the total population as against 5'9 per cent, in 1921. According 
to the vitak statistics the district has lost on the balance of migration during 
the decade 41,000 persons. Emigration thus appears to ha^ve increased 
slightly since last census, though this is due in part to the fact that the 
Seasonal emigrants to the Naini Tal Tarai had not commenced to return by 
the time of the final enumeration. The majority of the migration is matri¬ 
monial, but part of the male emigration was semi, permanent migration to 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

1 Percentage 
variation—■ 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Moradabad district 

1,284,108 

567 

4-f7 

—5 1 

Amrolia 

228,939 

598 

4-7*1 

—I *4 

BLlari 

227,124 

682 

4-8*1 

—5*5 

Hasanpur 

178,140 

323 

4-2*5 

—5*2 

Moradabad 

283,749 

907 

4-14*5 

—2*1 

Sambhal 

253.271 

540 

4-3*1 

—7*7 

Tliakurdwara .. 

112,885 

470 

4-4*9 

— 11*3 

Population."' 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation, 

Enumerated .. 

1,284 

1,199 

4-85 

Immigrants 

71 

71 

Nil, 


'^''OOO’s omitted. 
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Moradabad City in search of employment in its industries, especially brass 
manufacture. There is also, of course, the seasonal emigration to the Naini 
Tal Tarai, referred to above. The district density is above the divisional 
Qg'^QY 3 }^'G on a’Ccoimt of the presence of the cities of Udoradabad, Anncha and 
Sambhal ^ the density of the rural areas is beloiv that of the lural areas of 
the division as a -whole. The density of Hasanpur tahsil is below the district 
average on account of the Ganges khadir included therein., and the smaller 
urban population. That of Thakurdwara is somewhat low for the reasons 
given above. 

(11) Shahjahanpur.—The district shows an increase somewhat below the 

divisional and provincial average. 
Owing to heavy losses in the decade 
1911—21 (especially from influenza) 
its population is now only 3*5 per 
cent, more than it was 50 years ago. 
The birth and death-rates in the past 
decade were both high (the latter on 
acccamt of fever, plague and cholera) 
and the survival rate (9’9) slightly 
below the divisicnal average. Im¬ 
migrants have increased from 8'8 to 
8 ■ 9 per cent, of the total population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 
9'1 per cent. The loss on the 
balance of migration has been 36,000 
persons. Emigrants have thus increased, in part due to the earlier date of the 
census as the Tarai emigrants bad not returned by then. Pawayan tahsil 
which runs up as a wedge between the Pihbhit and Kheri districts, is akin 
rather to those districts of sub-Himalaya West than to Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West. It includes a good deal of forest and swamps and this accounts for its 
low density. It lost very heavily from influenza in 1918-19 and large areas 
went out of cultivation. The sur-vivors contmued to emigrate for some years 
afterwards o-wing to the unhealthy conditions which are said to have been 
further accentuated by water-logging from the new Sarda Ganal. In the 
present decade this tahsil has lost by emigration and diseased Jalalabad tahsil 
shows an mcrease below the average. This tahsil is mostly subject to fluvial 
action by the Ramganga, and several village sites have been washed away in 
the past decade. There has been emigration from this tahsil also on account 
of the agricultural vicissitudes of the end of the decade. 

Apart from the periodic enaigrants to the Ta.rai, emigration has been semi¬ 
permanent, directed towards Shahjahanpur and other towns. The district 
density is below the divisional average on account of the absence of large towns 
in. Jalalabad and Pawayan tahsiis and the lub-montane character of the latter. 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 

1 variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Shahjahanpur 

districU 

905,131 

513 

+S-7 

—ii -2 

Jalalabad 

183,358 

504 

+4-1 

—8*2 

Pawayan 

212,689 

360 

—1 -0 ; 

—15-5 

Shahjahanpur .. 

267,538 

679 

+ 10*5 

—8-5 

Tilhar 

241,546 

579 

+8-5 

—11-9 

Population.'’' 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated 

905 

856 i 

H-49 

Immigrants 

80 

74 

+ 6 


*000’s omitted. 


(12) Farrukliabady~Th.e popula tion 


Tahsilv 

- 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density* 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Farrukhahad dis¬ 
trict 

877,392 

534 

4-4-5 

^‘8 

Ohhibramau 

199,323 

477 

+5-1 

—6 *3 

Farrukhabad .. 

308,186 

645 

4-6-3 

—5*8 

Kaimganj 

171,824 

471 

+0-2 

-1-1 *4 

Kanauj .. 

198,059 

518 

+4*8 

1 ’7 

Population.''*' 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

877 

840 

■■■•■+37 

Ininiigrauts 

96 

91 

:;-f5 : 


*^000’s omitted. 


The survival rate (5 • 9) is about half that 


has increased less than the divisional 
and provincial average. It now 
stands 1*4 per cent, less than it was 
60 years back. The increase in 
Kaimganj tahsil is negligible, partly 
due to heavy plague mortahty in 
1928, though strangely enough in 
1921 this tahsil alone showed an in¬ 
crease in spite of the -vicissitudes of 
that decade. The birth-rate has been 
average hut the death-rate was un¬ 
usually high, possibly on account of 
fuller recording ot deaths, as the dis¬ 
trict apart from Kaimganj tahsil has 
not suffered more than its neighbours 
from the fe-^ epideinics of the d ecade. 
of the division. Immigrants have 
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increased from 10'6 to 10'9 per cent, of the population, tlie actual numbers 
liaiviug risen by 5‘7 per cent. According to the vita.1 statistics the district lost 
11,000 persons in the decade on the balance of migration. 

The district density is slightly beloiv the divisional figure but is slightly 
higher in the rural areas. That of Farruldiabad talisil is relatively higher on 
account of the presence of Farruldiahad-cttm-!Fc.tehgarh municipality. 

(13) Etawah .—This district like its neighbour Mainpuri has shovm a 

very small increase in the decade 
and its population is only 3’5 per 
cent, higher novv than it was 50 
years ago. The birth-rate and 
death-rate have both been below 
the divisional average and the sur¬ 
vival rate (8’8) is also below the 
normal. It is, however, clear that 
the sma.ll increase is due to the loss 
on the balance of migration. Immi¬ 
grants have increased from 9 • 6 to 
10‘2 per cent, of the jiopiilation, 
the actual numbers having risen by 
S'6 per cent. The loss on the ba¬ 
lance of migTation in the decade has 
been 52,000 persons. Emigration has 
thus increased considerably, due to 
the movement of labour ont of the 
district, especially from tahsils Bhar- 
*ooo’s omitted. thaua and Bidhnna. The growth 

of cotton has declined by half, and the ginning factories employ far less 
labour. Bangle-makers have migrated in considerable numbers from tahsil 
Bidhnna to Mainpuri and Agra districts, and surplus agricultural labour has 
also moved out of the district. The district density is well below the divi¬ 
sional average partly on account of the absence of large towns, but the rural 
density is also relatively low throughout the district. 

To sum up, this natural division has increased in population during the 
decade by the provincial average. A glance at the map of the natural division 
will reveal that the increase has been caused by two main factors:— 

(1) the protection afforded to the western districts of Mnzaffarnagar, 

Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Muttra and Agra by the Ganges 
and Jamna Canals. The map brings this out in a most strik¬ 
ing manner—a remarkable vindication of the Government’s 
expenditure on canals, 

(2) the increasing industrialization of Aligarh, Agra and Moradabad 

cities. 

In the tracts unprotected by canals, or protected only by the lower and 
more unrehahle reaches of canals, there has been little or no change. The birth¬ 
rate in such districts is slightly below the divisional average and the death- 
rate is slightly above it, the resulting survival rate is 8*5, so that it is clear 
that the sole reason for the negligible increases in population of these districts, 
unprotected by canals (or at any rate not so well protected), is emigration. 
The divisional birth-rates and death-rates have both been above the provin¬ 
cial average, but the survival rate (10'4) has been the highest m the province; 
testimony to the relatively healthy climate of the west. On the balance of 
migration the division has lost 458,000 persons in the decade. 

The population of the division is now 10-2 per cent, above what it was 
half a century ago, which is practically the average increase shown in the 
province as a whole. 

The divisional density is nearly 19 per cent, above the provincial figure, 
partly as a result of the relatively large urban population. The rural area 
density is nearly 13 per cent, above the provincial average figure. 


1 

Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 1911—21 

Etawah district 

746,005 

442 

1 

-hi *7 

—3 5 

Auraiya 

181.286 

437 

4-5*6 

\ ^5*2^ 

Bharthana 

178,214 

427 

—0*6 

' -0*2 

^ Bidhuna 

167,539 

391 

! 

—2*4 


Etawah 

218,966 

! 512 

4-3*8 


Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

! 

Variation. 

Enumerated ., 

746 

734 

4- 

12 

Immigrants 

76 

1 

1 

i -r6 

1 
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4.— Indo-Gangetic Plains Central. 

The^ variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 
illustrated by tahsils in diagram no. 22. 


VARIATION /,V POPULATION AND SPNSITY BY TAMSILS f9S1--3i 

iNdo-oamsetic plain, central. 
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MOTEMEKT OF THE POPTJLATiON BY DISTRICTS AKD TAHSILS. 
(1) Cawnpore .—The population has 


Talisil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Camipare district 

212,253 

512 

Akbarpur 

146,829 

397 

BhogniDui‘ 

141,653 

374 

Bilhaur 

176.330 

452 

Cawnpore 

426,962 

1,073 

Derapur 

164,319 : 

407 

Ghatampur 

156,160 1 

j 

366 

Population.'*’ 

1931. 

1921. 

Enumerated .. 

1,212 

1.149 

Immigrants 

166 

142 


Percentage i 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

4-5’5 

~0-6 

-'-1-7 

—2-2 

-fO-7 

4-5*0 

+ 1*5 

—8-1 

4-11-2 

-49*1 

4-5-5 

—5-6 

^4-0 

-2-9 

Variation. 

4-63 

-h24 


increased by slightly more than the 
divisional average, but slightly^ less 
than the provincial. The population 
now stands only 2 * 6 per cent, higher 
than it did 50 years ago, owing 
chiefly^ to heavy^ los-ses from plague 
between 1901 and 1911, and in¬ 
fluenza in 1918-19. The increases in 
the last decade in tahsils Akbarpur, 
Bhognipiir and Bilhaur are very sinal! 
indeed, due chiefly’ to emigration to 
Cawnpore city’ and its immediate 
neighbourhood. 


*000’s omitted. 

The birth-rate has been slightly belov; the divisional average and the 
death-rate slightljr above. The survival rate (4'2) is one of the lowest in the 
province, partly as the result of deaths among the numerous immigrants. 
Immigrants declined steadily^ from 1901 to 1921, but in the past decade have 
increased from 12'3 to 13'7 per cent, of the total population, the actual 
numbers having risen by 17"4 per cent. The district has gained by 14,000 
on the balance of migration in the decade. 

The mdustrial and commercial development of Cavnpore city’ accounts 
for the relatively large hicrease m Caviipore tahsil. 

The district density is below the divisional average partly because, 
apart from Cawnpore city, there are no large tovuis, and partly^ because of 
the low rural area density, especially in tahsils Akharpnr, Bhognipur and 


Ghatampur. 

(2) Fatehpur.- 


-The increase in this distiict as a whole, has been shghtly 

above the divisional average but 
below the jirovineial. Bn Batehpur 
and Elhajuha the increase is full, 
but m tahsil Khaga, which inci¬ 
dentally lost most heavily- in the 
previous decade, the increase has 
been relatively much smaller. With 
a higher rural density, and suffering 
more as it did from the calamities 
of the end of the decade, increased 
emigration has resulted. Another 
contributory cause to this increased 
emigration is the cessation of jute 
manufacture which was foignerly 
carried on in Khaga tahsil. The 
district population is now only 0*7; 
per cent, higher than it was 50 years 
*ooo’s omitted. ago. During the last decade the 

birth-rate has been slightly below the divisional average and the death-rate 
much below tbe average, the resulting survival rate (10*2) being far in excess 
of the divisional figure. 

> Immigrants have decreased from 7*3 to 5'4 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation, the actual figures having decreased by 22*0 per cent. On the balance 
of migration the district has lost 30,000 persons in the decade. 

Emigration has increased chiefly as a result of the adverse agricultural, 
conditions at the close of the decade and the movement of surplus labour to 
Cawnpore and other pities. 

The district density is the lowest in the division owing partly to the 
absence of towns, but also to the low density of the rural areas. 


Tahsil, 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

' 

Density. 

Percentage vari¬ 
ation.— 

1921—31 

1911—211 

1 

1 

Fatehpiir district 

688,739 

419 

4-56 

—3 6 

Patehpur 

267,717 

416 

4-7-3 

-4*1 

Blhaga 

217,213 

! 449 

+2‘4 

—5*0 

Khajuha 

203,859 

396 

4-6-9 

—1-4 

population.’^’. 

1931. 

i 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

689 

652 

-1-37 

Immigrants 

37 

47 

- 

-10 
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(3) AUaliabad.—ShQ population 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Den¬ 

sity. 

Percentage vari¬ 
ation— 

1921—31 

1911-21 

Allahabad uisirici 

1,491,913 

524 

4-6-2 

—4 3 

Chail 

349,441 

1,153 

+ 13-2 

—7*1 

Handia 

178,032 

599 

+6-5 

—3'5 

Karchana 

191,951 

368 

+3-9 

—0*1 

hlazijhanpur . , 

130,032 

475 

+0-4 

—1*1 

Msja 

161,858 

244 

4-0*4 

—4*9 

Phulpur 

170,489 

592 

+8*9 

—5*4 

Si rathu 

.122,540 

517 

—0*4 

—3*9 

Soraon 

187,570 

708 

-j-S '0 

-5*1 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated , . 

1,492 

1,404 

+88 

Immigrants .. j 

6 

60 

-f-26 


"OOO’s omitted. 


has inereasod by more than the divi¬ 
sional average, but less than the 
provincial. The variations have, 
however, been very uneven through¬ 
out the various tahsils. Chail has 
increased double the district average 
on account of the large increase in 
the population of Allahabad munici¬ 
pality. The three north-eastern 
tahsils, Handia, Phulpur, and Soraon 
show considerable increases, whereas 
the western and the tfans-Jamna 
tahsils (which are more akin to the 
Central India Plateau) show small 
mcreases and, in the case of Sirathu 
(which adjoins Khaga tahsil of 
district Fatehpur), a small decrease. 


The population of the district is now only 1'2 per cent, higher than it was 
50 years ago. The district birth-rate has been about the average of the 
division and the death-rate slightly below average, the survival rate (8'3) 
being above the average. Immigrants have increased from 4‘3 to 5‘7 per 
cent, of the total population, the actual figures having risen by 42 • 9 per cent. 
On the balance of migration, according to the vital statistics, the district has 
lost 30,000 persons in the decade. 

The district density is below the divisional average, partly on aoconnt of 
the low urban population in spite of the presence of Allahabad City, and partly 
because of the low density of the trans-jamna tahsils of Meja and Karchana. 
Soraon has a high density as it approaches in character the Gangetic Plain 
on which it borders. 

(4) iMchiow. —This district registers the largest increase of any in the 

division, entirely due to the large 
increase in population of Lucknow 
municipahty. The increase in the 
rural areas is very moderate. The 
population of the district has increas¬ 
ed by 13’0 per cent, in the la,st 50 
years. Both the birth and death rates 
were, during the decade, the highest 
in the division, the resulting survival 
rate being average (7'3). 


*000*s omitted* 

Immigrants have increased from 14'2 to 17’ 4 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation, the actual numbers having risen by 33’0 per cent., due to the increas¬ 
ing commeroial and industrial importance of Lucknow city, and the movement 
of labour to the city in the closing years of the decade. On the balance of 
migration the district has gained 10,000 persons. Emigrants have thus 
decreased somewhat. . - . 

kj The district density is easily the highest in the division, and is second 
caily to Benares in the province. This is due to its small size and the presence 
of S^ctoow city. The rural density is very evenly distributed, f nd is sligbtlj 
over the average for the division. 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density, 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

uiioknow distrk’t 

787,472 

814 

+S./ 


Lucknow . 

474,83? 

1,319 

+ 11 ’9 

--4*9 

Malihabad *, 

175,101 

524 

+4*5 

-4*1 

Mohanlalganj 

137,532 

504; 

" i 

+5-9 

—5*4 

Population. * 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enmnerated.. | 

;;:.,l'-787 

724 

-1-63 

Immigrants . * j 

137 

103 

+34 
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(5) Unao .—-This district lias 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Densitj. 

Percentage 

vai-iatien— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Unao disiict 

35S,T0S 

479 


— 10-i 

HasangaDj 

223,327 

512 

-rl-5 

-8-2 

Purwa 

253,123 

459 

4-5-9 

—12-0 

Safipur 

194,741 

488 

+2-7 

-il-I 

XJnan 

184.509 

460 

P3-2 

— 7*S 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

r.numcrated . . 

856 

819 

-93? 

Immigrants 

5! 

38 

+ 13 


* OOO’s omitted. 


increased by less than the divisional 
average and the- increase lias been 
unevenly distributed. Unao tahsil 
slioivs a large increase, partly as a 
result of the large increase in the 
population of Unao municipality it- 
-self. Purwa talisil shows an average 
increase, but Safipur and especially 
Hasanganj tahsils show very siiiall 
increases, owing to heavy migration 
of labour to Unao municipality and 
Camipore. Safipur talisil suffered 
from the floods of 1924. 


The population of the district now stands 4'8 per cent, lower than it did 
50 years ago. During the last decade both the birth and death rates have been 
somew'hat below the divisional average and so has the resultins survival rate 
(6'4). 

Immigrants have increa.«ed from 4*6 to 6’0 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, the actual numbers haY-diig risen by 35*2 jier cent. According to the vital 
statistics the district has lost 16,000 persons on the balance of migration hi the 
decade. This means that emigration from the district has increased. It is 
chiefly directed towards Cawnpore city and to a less extent to Lucliiiow city. 

The district density is well below the divisional average chiefly on account 
of the absence of large towns. The density is fau'lj’' even throughout the 
district. 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Rae Bareli district 

974,127 

357 

+4-0 

^7 9 

Dalmau 

260,789 

556 

+5-2 

—8-3 

Maharajganj .. 

247,027 

532 

+2-6 

—8-7 

Kae Bareli 

212,584 

573 

+3-1 

—8-3 

Salon 

253,727 

570 

+ 5-1 

-6-3 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

974 

936 

+38 

Immigrants 

49 

47 

+ 2 


OOO’s omitted. 


(6) Rae Bareli .—^The increase in this district has been below the divi¬ 
sional average and mateiially below 
the provincial average, the increases 
in tahsils Maharajganj, and Rae 
Bareli being particularly low. The 
district population now stands only 
2‘3 per cent, above what it w'as 50 
years a^o. The birth-rate in the 
last decade was the low'est in the 
province (25'1) and the death-rate 
(19'5) was third lowest in the prov- 
mce. The survival rate (5‘6) is low. 
immigrants have increased from 5*0 
to 6 • 1 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, the actual number.s having risen 
by 5’0 per cent. According to the 

vital statistics the district has lost on the balance of migrstion 14,000 persons 
in the decade. Emigration has increased to some extent and has taken place 
largely from MaharaganJ and Rae Bareli tahsils, which felt the agricultural 
calamities of the end of the decade more severely than the other t.ahsils. 

The district density fi^gure is average for the division but is above average 
in the rural areas. Tahsil densities are reinarkably even. 

(7) Sitapitr .—The increase in this district has been much above the divi¬ 
sional average and slightly over the 
provincial average, the population 
nov/ standing 21‘8 per cent, higher 
than it was 60 years ago. The birth¬ 
rate (36'6) has been w^ell above the 
divisional average, and the death- 
rate has been sbghtly above the aver¬ 
age (on account of fever and cholera); 
the survival rate (10‘6) is well above 
the average of both the division and 
the province. It is thus evident that 
the substantial increase in popula- 

ooo’s omitted. tion is entirely due to natural causes. 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Sitapur district .. 

1J67J39 

520 

+?■/ 

—4'3 

Biswan 

288,734 

510 

+6*2 

—5-6 

Misrikh 

276,497 

451 

-H7-9 

—0-9 

Sidhauli 

291,819 

539 

+5-7 

—2-6 

Sitapur 

310,089 

590 

+8-7 

—7-5 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated 

1,167 

1,089 

+78 

Immigrants 

73 

62 

+ 11 


12 
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. . 

Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

' 

Density. 

Parecuihige 
variai.i' ai— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Hardoi district .. 

!J 27,626 

485 

~\r4‘0 

— 

Bilgram 

270.096 

454 

—1*6 

—6“4 

Hardoi 

316,160 

501 

+6-7 

—M 

Sandila 

275,202 

493 

-f-5-4 

—1*2 

Shahabad 

266,168 

494 

-1-5-4 

-3*4 

Population.'*' 

1931. 

1921. 

VariatiiJ.n. 

Enumerated .. 

1,128 

1,084 

4-44 

Immigrants 

56 

55 

-hi 


Immigrants have increased from 5*7 to (I'B per eont. of tlio total popula¬ 
tion, the actual numbers having risen by 18 vl per cent. The Jviigration is 
chiefly matrimonial, and the ineroase is merely a rctui'u to tlie, more normal 
conditions prior to the influenza epidemic, (in tlio balance of migration the 
district has lost 38,000 persons in the docadc'. 'I'his ;roveals a considerable 
increase in emigration which has returned to the more normal figures of 1911 
and 1901. 

An outlet is evidently imperative for such a rapidly inci-oasing population. 

The district density figure is somewhat Inflow tiro divisional average 
both including and excluding urban areas. 

(8) —The district increase is b.flow (lus divisional figure and well 

below tho provincial figure. This is 
duo entiroly t<.’ iflio actual decrease 
in tlio popula.tiou of .liilgiam tahsil, 
which lies along tlio loft bank of the 
Ganges and sulTerod se.voixdy from the 
floods of 15)24. As a result, eonsider- 
ablo numbors have migratod else- 
wliero. 

Idle l)irtli,-ratc (34‘8) lias l)eenhigh 
and tho death-rate (2-1 *0) average, 
so that tho survival rate has been 
high (10‘2). Immigrants now form 
4’9 per cent, of tho [lopulation, as 

* one’somittfiri against 5-1 per cent, at last census, 

. ^ ooo.».«.d. J „„„,bers liav9 

risen by 1'7 per cent. On the balance of migration tho district lias lost 68,000 
persons in the decade. This spells a considerable mcreaBo in emigration, due 
in part to the floods of 1924, and the agricultural calamities of tlio end of the 
decade. The district density is considerably below average both including and 
excluding the urban areas, on account of the largo barren areas of sandy and 
usar waste, jhils, etc., which the district contains. The density is remarkably 
uniform throughout the district, except for Bilgram tahsil whore the exodus 
from the flooded areas has kept the figure lower, 

(9) This district returned the smallest increase of any in the 

division, chiefly on aoooimt of the 
small changes in tahsils Bikapnr and 
Tanda, due partly to cholera and 
plague mortality and partly to emi¬ 
gration. The population is now 1T 4 
per cent, above what it was 50 
years ago. The birth-rate was slight¬ 
ly below, and the death-rate slightly 
above - the divisional average (the 
la45t*er tni'ae^nnt of fever, cholera and 
plagTO^b^hhe resulting survival rate 

h^jng somewhat below normal. 
^ ti^nts are pr actically sta tionary 
jlinw form 5*1 per cent, ot the 
totel popifiation as against 5*2 per 
or irsw by Oj'7 per cent. According to 
joiigjjy 29,000 persons. 
f!f%une of emigration since 

in including 

^Tacter to the 
354 Plain East 
he -average 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 

variation— 

1921—31 

' 

1911—21 

Fyzabad district 
Akbarptxr 

Bikapur 

Pyzabad 

Tanda 

1 , 204,789 

364,283 

290,349 

287,338 

262,819 

699 

'613 

622 

803 

736 

+ 2-8 
-f-4-2 
' -I-1-3 
+4-8 
■4-0-5 

+ /*5 
-h2‘9 

■fo-i 

—P6 
-h4*9 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

1 ' . 


Enumexated .. 
Immigragata . i 

sii&iblGi;;' 

iSliS* 

iiSlii 

psiSMi 



r r.tb ^. .u 

f vl; , 


lililiilliliil 



the vital S' 

There appesus^ 

1921 . 

,g„'P:ie ^ distrigfc.y..- 









district .,of,,^EnIb,, 

|i||tA;:high:d4nii^fl*^'^|^ is high 

" it» larger uibam pojmlaitidn„ 


on 




. . 
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MOVEME^■^T OE THE POPULATION BY DISTBICTS AND TAHSILS. 

(10) Svikmpur. —^Tbx. cliLiriet increase is sonie\iiiat belo^v the divisioiial 

arerage and is evenly spread over the 
tahsils, ■with the exception ot Sul- 
taniJiir tv'hich has nearly double the 
percentage increase of the other three 
tahsiis. 

The district population now stands 
9‘7 per cent, higher than it did 50 
years ago. 

The b’irth-rate has been average 
and the death-rate somewhat above 
average (on account of fever and 
cliolfcra), so that the suivival rate 
(5* 5) wa? below average. Immigrants 
have moreasecl by only 2'3 per cent, 
and now form 5'9 per cent, of the 
population as against 6*0 per cent, in 1921. According to the vital statistics 
there has been a loss of 8,000 persons on the balance of migration during 
the decade. There appea.rs to have been very little change in the volume 
of either immigration or emigration since 1921. 

The district density is well above the divisional average both including 
and excluding Sultanpur mimicijrahty, the onl}* town m the whole district. 

(11) Pa/rtabgarh .—The district mcrease in population has been above the 

divisional averaae. but below the 
prcvincial. The large increase in 
Partabgaih tahsil is due m pare to its 
proportionally larger urban area. Iir 
Bela (Pai tabgarh) municipality there 
was a very large increase. Patti 
is more unhealthy than the other 
tahsils. The district population is 
now 7’0 per cent, higher than it was 
50 years ago. 

^ 000'o omitted. 

During the past decade both the budh and the death rates have been 
below the divisional average, the resulting survival rate (7‘4) being almost 
the divisional average. 

Immigrants have decreased from 6‘4 to 5*5 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers havhig declined by 8’ 9 per cent. On the balance of mig¬ 
ration the district has during the decade lost 12,000 persons. Emigration 
appears to have declined slightly as has been the case siuce 1911. The flow of 
labour to Dehra Dun and Assam has somewhat diminished. Most of the emi¬ 
gration takes place from Kunda and Patti tahsils. 

The district density figure is high for the division, as is the case uflth all 
the eastern districts which abut on Indo-Gangetie Plain, East. Paitabgarh 
tahsil has a higher density than the other tahsils partly on account of its larger 
urban population. 

(12) Bara Banhi .—The district increase in the decade has been weU be¬ 
low the divisional average and only 
half the provincial, and the increase 
has been veiy unevenly distributed 
through the tahsils, cuiiously enough 
the percentage increase being higher 
where the densit 3 ’' is greater. The 
low iaoreases in tahsils Eatehpur and 
Ramsanehighat are due to their- lower 
snr-vival rate and to the movement of 
agricultural labour elsewhere at the 
end of the decade. The relatively 

ooo’s omitted. higher increase m tahsil NawadganJ 

is due partly to the movement of labour from the ruial areas to the mnni- 
cipalitj' of that name and partly to the higher survival rate in that tahsil. 



Tahs;]. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percent ago 
variation— 

1921—31 1911—21 

JPai’tabgarh districi 

Kunda 

Partabgarli 

Patti 

906,233 

314,878 

318,347 

273,008 

626 

578 

739 

586 

~\~6 '0 
+ 5-5 
+8*0 
+4*2 

—5 0 
—5*1 
—4*8 
—4*9 

Populati-. 

1931. 

1921. 

V ariation. 

Eiiumeraieti 

Immlgrant3 

906 

50 

855 

55 

+ 51 
—5 

1 


i;-vrceiilage 

Tahsil Topula- jj,, variation— 

Lion. -- 

;92I—3i 1911—21 

Sultanpur cUstria 1,051,284 614 ~4'7 — 4’3 

Amethi .. 196.582 537 -f3’9 —T’S 

Kadlpur .. 261,537 592 -f-3-3 —2-S 

Miir^alii'ldiana .. 251,509 635 -7-5'P —3'7 

Sultanpur .. 341,656 673 -f6-9 —3*6 

Fopulation.^^ 1931. 1921- \ ar sari on. 

Enumerated .. 1,051 1,004 -i-47 

Immigrants .. 62 60 -1-2 
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The district population is now only 3-6 per cent, above what it w^as 50 
years back. 

The birth-rate in the past decade was slightly above the divisional aver¬ 
age and the death-rate about average, the resulthig survival rate (7-9) being a 
little over average. Immigrants now form 4’6 per cent, of the population as 
against 4'7 in 1921, their actual numbers haviug increased by only 1’5 per 
cent. On the balance of migration there has been a lois m the decade of 47,000 
persons. Emigrants thus show a considerable increase. Lucknow takes many 
of them though others go into the Army and farther afield. 

The density of the district, both mcluding and excluding urban areas is 
much above the divisional average, though it is not so high as in the three 
districts which border on Indo-Gangetie Plain, East. 


To Sum^up, the increase hi the population of this natural division during 
the past decade has been approximately three-ijuarters of the provincial aver¬ 
age and the population now stands only 6‘7 per cent, higher than it did 60 
years ago, an increase only two-thirds that of the provincial average. The 
map reveals little, except that on the ivhole the tahsils lying along the left bank 
of the Ganges (i.e., north) have, as a rule, mcreased su bstautially, as also have 
the whole of Sitapur and the three bordering tahsils of Hardoi. The increase 
is accentuated in the case of the tahsils containing Lucknow, Gawnpore and 
Allahabad cities, in fact it is only in these three tahsils that an increase of over 
10 per cent, has been registered in the division. 

The divisional birth and death rates have both been below the provmoial 
average, the survival rate (7*3) also being the second lowest in the province. 

On the balance of migration the division has lost 267,000 persons in the 
decade. 

The divisional density is nearly 22 per cent, above the provmoial average 
and that'of the rural areas alone is nearly 24 per cent, above the average. 
The density is far greater in the eastern districts of the division, especially hi 
the rural areas, approximating more closely as they do to the Eastern Plam. 
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5.—CmtraL India Plateau. 

The variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 is 


iiiu-strated by tahsils in diagram no. 23. 


YARlATiQN /,V POPULATION AND DENSITY BY TAHSiLS 1S2i~-21 
CENTRAL INDIA PLATEAU 
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DiStpJgt 
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(1) JJiansi .—Tliis district, which a glance at Subsidiary Table IH will 

show to be subject to very violent 
fluctuations, recorded the highest in¬ 
crease of any district or state in the 
province in the past decade, but in 
spite of this its population has 
increased by only 10'5 per cent, 
(practically the provincial average) 
in the last 50 3 ^ears. 

The increase in the last decade is 
large everywhere save in Mau tah- 
sil, the reason for the low increase 
here being the fact that there is less 
room for development in this than 
in the other tahsils. The pressure on 
the cultivated area being heavier, the 
It is noticeable that 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—2] 

Jhodisi district .. 

690,413 

m 

-^ 13'8 

— 10-9 

Garautha 

85,035 

162 

+ 11-2 

+5-3 

Jhansi 

175,181 

384 

+ 16-8 

—10*2 

LaHtpur 

159,626 

153 

4-15*2 

—13*1 

Mahroni 

112,983 

127 

4-20*4 

—23-3 

Mau 

102,106 

233 

4-4*8 

—6 *6 

Moth 

55,482 

219 

4-10.4 

—8*6 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

690 

606 

+84 

Immigrants 

92 

68 

4-24 


*000’s omitted. 

troubles of the end of the decade lead to much migration, 
the increase has been larger the lower the density, excluding the ease of Jhansi 
tahsil where the great increase in the population of Jhansi municipality is 
chiefly responsible for the larger increase. This municipality owes its growth 
chiefly to its importance as a railway Junction. 
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Another noticeable feature is that excluding Garautha tahsil, the larger 
increases now coincide mth the larger decreases of last census, which point 
to under-enumeration in 1921 on account of the non-co-operation movenient, 
or to temporary emigration. Tn the case of Mahroni it was the latter, as the 
labouring classes trocp off to cut the Malwa crops in the second half of March 
and at the 1921 census many had gone, whereas in 1931 this exodus had not 
commenced at the time of the final enumeration. 

Daring the past decade the birth-rate has been very high at 44*6, and 
in spite of the high death-rate (which appears in some measure due to fuller 
recording) the survival rate was as high as 10*5. 

Immigrants have increased from 11 * 3 to 13*3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen by no less than 34*3 per ceirt. They are still 
not quite so numerous as in 1911 and 1901. On the balance of migration the 
district gained 20,000 persons. Emigration has considerably declined. The 
difference is partly due to the fact that the seasonal migration to Malwa had 
not commenced at this census. 


(2) Jalaun.- 


TahsiL 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density, 

Percentage 
variation— 

192I~31 

1911--21 

Jalami district .. 

426,022 

275 

4-5’/ 

-{■0 2 

Jalauii 

167,142 

347 

-1-3-6 

—0-5 

Kalpi 

75,804 

187 

—0*7 

—4’6 

Konch 

107,579 

302 

4-5-2 

—1-8 

Orai 

! 75,497 

246 

4-15-4 

+ 11-9 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

426 

405 

+21 

Immigrants 

48 

41 

+7 


*000’s omitted. 


The district density is below the divisional average including or exclud¬ 
ing the urban areas, owing to large jungle areas and barren stony tracts. 

■The population of this district has increased less than the 

divisional average, and the variations 
are spread very unevenly throughout 
the tahsils. Orai tahsil, which is 
favourably situated as regards the 
railway, but more important still as 
regards the Betwa Canal, has shown 
another remarkable advance. This 
is partly due to the growth of Orai 
municipality as a trading centre. 
In 1921 there were some 20 weigh- 
men in Orai—there are now 41. This 
is the result of good railway com¬ 
munications and no toll on carts 
bringing goods to its markets. The 
increase is also marked in the 
rural area of this tahsil. Kalpi 
tahsil is much ravined, the soil 
is poor and the water-level low. In normal years the soil does not pro¬ 
vide permanent ceoupation for the whole population and at harvest time there 
is considerable periodic migration to tahsil Orai, especially of landless labourers. 
In this census year both crops had failed and the amount of emigration was 
larger than usual, which affected the population of both Orai and Kalpi tahsils. 
Kalpi itself is a decaying town and has declined materially since the tahsil 
ceased to grow cotton; labour has moved off to Gawnpore. The increase in 
Jalaun tahsil is low. Talaun itself is handicapped by being 13 miles from the 
railway. Madhogarh, the only other town in this tahsil, has declined since its 
trade in g-M and grain from adjoining States was crippled by the hish export 
duties imposed by the States. - ° ^ 

The population of the district as a whole is now only 1 • 9 per cent hisher 
than it was 50 y«ars ago. During the past decade the birth and death rates 
We both been below the average of the division, the resulting survival rate 
{9'5} Demg above average. 

Immigrants ha-re increased from 10-1 to 11-3 per dent, of tie total popu- 
lation, the actual numbers havmg risen by 17*1 per emt -The fieure'^now 
more nearly approaches the figures of 1911 and 1901. On the biSauce nf 
migration the district has lost in the decade 18,000 persons. Emigration 
mcreased very materially at the end of the last decade. It is ft 

Cawnpore, GwaHor and the Central India Agency. ■ A directed to 

The district density is above the divisional average, Axcepting in tahsil 






MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION BY DISTRICTS AND TAHSII-S 


(3) H amir pur .—^The district iiicrease is slightly belo-u- the divisional 

——_ jg -^vell a-ljove the provin¬ 

cial average, though the pojjrdation 
is still 6‘2 per cent, lover than it was 
50 j'ears back, owing to the large 
drop between 1891 and 1901 occa¬ 
sioned by the famine of 1898-97, 
and the effects of influenza in 1918- 
19. 

The increase of the pa,st decade is 
most marked in Maudaha and Madioba 
tahsils, where the .sea,sonal immigra¬ 
tion from the Central India Agency 
and Gwalior of labour for harvesting 
work, was nearly double what it 
was in 1921. During the past ten 
years both bii'th and dea.th rate-s have 
been above the divisional average, 
the resulting survival rate (“•2) being somewhat below' the avertage. 

Immigrants now form 9*5 of the population a,s against 10-4 in 1921, 
though their actual numbers have risen by 3‘6 per cent."" On the balance of 
migration the district has gained 3,000 persons in the decade. Emigration 
thus appears to have fallen off somewhat. Some of this is explained by the 
early date of tlie 1931 census by which time the seasonal emigrants to Malv. a 
as in the case of .Jhansi, had not departed. 

The district density' is about the divisional average and the distribution 
of the population is remarkabh uniform throughout the whole district. 

(4) Banda .—The increase is belcw the dimsional average, though very 

little below the provincial aveiuge. 
It is evenly distril>uted except for 
Baberu tahsil uhere it is about 
times as high as elsewhere. 

The district population is now 6 * 6 
per cent, lower than it was 60 years 
ago, h.aving si'.ffered from precisely 
the same factors as Hamiijour. The 
birtk and death ra,tes have both been 
lielow the divisional average iis the 
last decade, the resulting survival rate 
(5'8) being well below the average 
for either the division or the jjrov- 

*000’s omitted. ince. 

Immigrants have decreased from 6*7 to 5’0 per cent, of the jjopulation, 
the actual numbers having declined by 23‘6 per cent. On the balance of mig¬ 
ration, the district has gained 4,000 persons in the decade. Emigration appears 
to have declined but part of this, at any rate, as in the case of Jhansi and 
Hamirpur, may be ascribed to the earlier date of this census, the seasonal 
migration for harvesting not having commenced. 

The district density is about the divisional average, thongh in the rural 
area it is somewhat higher than the average of the divisional rural areas. 
Density is uniform throughout the district excepting tahsil Kaiwi which 
contains some forest areas, and has in the past suffered severely from famines. 

To sum up, the increase in the population of this natural division during 
the past decade has been nearly one-third higher than in the province as a whole. 
Still the population stands almost exactly where it did fifty years ago, due to 
heavy losses by famine in 1896-97 and from subsequent smaller famines and 
influenza. The map shows that during the past decade the greatest increases 
have occurred in the central and south- western areas. 

The birth and death rates have both been above the provincial figures, 
the latter due possibly to somsw-hat fuller recording of deaths. 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 1911—21 

Banda distrkt .. 
Baberu 

Banda 

Girwan (Naraini) 
Karwi 

Man 

62S,77i 

143,,945 

152,643 

12L946 

133.951 

63,286 

218 

236 

237 
232 
iS2 
215 

~h6'4 

4-12*5 

-f4*6 

+5*3 

A4*6 

+4*4 

— 6’7 
—9*4 
—3*2 
—9*7 
-6-3 
—4*i 

Population-'‘'■ 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

■ • 1 

Enumerated 

Immigrants 

626 

31 

588 
41 i 

+ 

38 

10 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Densitv. 

■ 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—3!ll911—2] 
1 

Hamirpur distr ici 

502,689 

206 


— 54 

Hamirpur 

80/,OS 

214 

+4-9 

-3*6 

Malioba 

I79J6S 

202 

+ 9-7 

—4*7 

Maudaha 

124,035 

1 

1 206 

+ 10*3 

4*4 

Rath 

113,478 

; 207 

+ 5*5 

~S*7 

Population.'^ 

1931. 

j 192!. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

503 , 

465 

+ 

3S 

Immigrants 

48 1 

46 1 

+2 


"^OOO’s omitted. 
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Tbe survival rate (8*2) is somewhat below the avezRge, suggesting that 
on the whole the excess of births over deaths has been under-recorded in this 
division. On the balance of migration the division has gained 9,000 persons 
in the decade, the gain being shared by all districts except Jalaun which has 
lost. Even allowing for the annual migration to Malwa wliich had started by 
the time of the 1921 census, but not by the time of the 1931 census, it seems 
that the comparatively favourable agricultural conditions of the decade in 
Bundelkhand as a whole and the development of Jhansi City have resulted in 
arresting the loss on the balance of migration in the division which had been 
to progress since 1911. 

The divisional density is less than half the provincial figure, even in the 
rural areas. This is partly due to the presence of forest areas and partly to 
the precarious nature of the cultivation, and the liability of the division, at 
least in the past, to the scourge of famme. 

The sods of this division are very different in character from tliose of the 
Doab. The better classes consist of the fertile black cotton soil, but this is 
peculiarly retentive of moisture. If there is excessive rain, the crops rot, if 
there is a shortage the soil becomes so hard as to be almost unworkable. The 
other soils are very poor in quality. Another serious disadvantage under 
which the cultivator labours is the extensive growth of a weed known as 
‘hems \ the roots of which are deep and which renders cultivation imxiossible 
in a tract, until it dies of its own accord. 

There is a marked absence of large towns in this division. 

At one time the mo.st preoarious part of the province, the mcrease in 
population recorded during the past decade in spite of the agricultural troubles 
of the latter years, bears striking testimony to the efficacy of the measures 
taken by Government to protect its mhahitants. 

6 .—East Satpuras. 

The variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 is 
illustrated by tahsils in diagram no. 24.. 
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Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Do.isit y. 

Percentage 
variiition — 

1921—31 

i 

1911—2ij 

Mirzapur district 

788,409 

m 

-8'9 

1 

~0J 

Chimar 

191,283 

340 

4-4*8 

-4 3 ■ 6 

Dudhi 

96,813 

9S 

-421-0 

—0-7 

Mirzapur 

330,412 

279 

-47'6 


l*toh?rt3ganj 

169,896 

i04 

: -49-9 

■ h 6 

Population.'^ 

1931. 

I92i. 

'V'ariafioii. j 

Enumerated 

788 

724 

4-64 i 

Immigrants 

53 

42 

-4 

! 


(1) Mirzapur .—The popiiiatioD of this district (and natural divi.sion) 

increased hy one-third more than 
the average cf the province during 
the last decade, but in .spite of this 
it .still .stands virtual!}^ where it was 
50 years ago owing to its heavi’ losses 
in the famine of 1896-7. The m- 
erease of the present decade is how¬ 
ever somewhat uneveiihr distributed. 
The mo-st remarkable increase is in 
Dudhi trshsil, where conditions are 
becoming more settled and stable,* 
and the enumeration is considered to 
have been more complete at this 
census than before. It is a difficnlt 

*ooo’s omitted. non-synchronous tract. The other 

tahsil of the plateau proper (Roberts 
ganj) also show.3 an increase above average, whereas Cbnnar tahsil shows 
comparatively a very moderate movement, due probably to the migration of 
surplus agricultural labour to the cities of Slirzapur and Allahabad at the 
close of the decade. 

Diirmg the decade the birth and death-rates have both approximated 
very closely to the provincial average, and so has the survival rate (8‘9). 

Immigrants have mcreased from 5'8 to 6'7 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen Iw 24‘5 iier cent.; this increase is largely due 
to the immigration of Kols from Rev,'ah StaTe f- According to the vital statis¬ 
tics emigration and immigrphion balanced in the last decade, 
has thus declined somewhat. 

The average district density is veiy low, due to the character of tahsils 
Dudhi ard Rcbertsganj, which are part of the plateau proper and contain 
large areas of hUly jungle. 

(2) Benares State .—The State shows a very satisfactory increase, one-sixth 

higher than the provincial aver- 


Emigration 





Percentage 
variation—^ 


Popula¬ 

tion. 




Tahsil. 

Density. 

1921—31 

1911—21 


Benares State 

391,272 

459 

4-7-5 

4-/-^ 

Bhadolu 

295,110 j 

755 

-47*8 

4-6-6 

... 

Chakia 

81,942 

173 

Pvamnagar 

14,220 

2,844 

4-16-1 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation- 

Enumerated .. 1 

391 

363 

4-28 

Immigrants 

49 

29 

-420 


* OOO’s omitted. 


age, and its pcpulation now stands 
9 • 4 per cent, higher than it did 50 
years ago, having lost considerably 
as JVIirzapur did in the famine of 
1896-7. The greatest increase is 
in Ramnagar tahsil which consists 
almost entirely of Ramnagar munici¬ 
pality where a large increase has oc¬ 
curred. This also accounts for the 
density of the tahsil exceeding that 
of any other tahsil in the province. 
During the past ten years both birth 
and death-rates have been low, 
markedly lower than in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Benares and Mirzapur. The survival rate (7’1) is also 
below normal. Immigrants appear to have increased from 8'1 to 12* 6 per 
cent, of the population, the actual numbers having risen by no less than 67*6 
per cent. According to the vital statistics there has been during the decade a 
loss on the balance of migration of some 2,000 people. Emigrants also 
appear to have increased tremendously since 1921, but as I have explained 
in paragraph 8 of Chapter III, the birth-place figures of 1921 w*ere vitiated 
by incorrect returns and a great deal of the apparent increase in migration 
is unreal. The bulk of this migration is of the permanent marriage type, 
between the State and British districts of the United Provinces. The 
density of Bhadohi tahsil approximates closely to that of Benares district to 
which it is akin in character, while the Chakia density approximates to that 
of Robertsganj tahsil of Mirzapur district. 

* The Dudhi G-overnment Estate, which oocupies more than half this tahsil, shows an increase in permanent 
Cultivation of 19 per cent, in the decade. 

*1* Their numbers in the district have increased by some 12,000 or 44 per cent, 

13 
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^‘—^uh-Eimalaya, East. 

iilusJtfdlTSin^^lrX.Ts" .nd 193I « 


VARiAWN SN POPULATION AND DENSITY BY 7/JlSiLS 192U 
SUB-HIMALAYA, EAST, 
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T^hsiL 
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I it r ( 


Distrtct. 

Gorakhpur, 
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(!) gomajPMr— The population 


Tahsil. 


SansgBrOii * - I 

Deoria *. 

Oorakhpur * * 
BTata 

^harajganj !! 
Pad raima 

. i’opuJation.* ~' 
Enamerated T. | 
^“aigrants .. 


pensity. 


SySSTjSSJ 
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T301~ 
—27 


^ ottSote: &■ “y 

_ stands 37*2 r»f^r ^ now 

I 1896“7 Ca ^ of 

that decade, decrease in 

mortality from thf, * 2^^® heavy 

“ 1918-19,£,nj^ “ epidemic 

wae receded,or 


* OOQ’^ omiited^ 
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The present increase is high hi Slaharajganj tahsil as a result of several 
factors. Man}’ new sugar factories have been opened there and have attracted 
labour ; there happened to be a. unusual number of wood-cutters at work in the 
jungle at the time of the final enumeration ; the opening of the new railway 
extension to Nautanwan had already attracted man}' traders ; and several new 
masonry wells have been built which provide better drinldng water for the people, 
resulting hi some improvement in the public health. In Gorakhpur tahsil the 


larger increase is due chieflv to the grovvth of Gorakhpur munici 


and the 


Bengal and North-Western Railway Officers and Workshops. The birth-rate has 
been slightly higher and the death-rate lower than the divisional average, the 
resulting survival rate (12‘2) being very high. The low death-rate (19‘2) is 
amazing for a,n eastern district reputedly unheailthy, and suggests that deaths 
have been under-recorded more than births, for fever, plague, cholera and small¬ 
pox have taken as heavy a toll from this as from any other district. 

Immigrants have decreased from 2*7 to 1*7 per cent, of the popula,tion, 
the actual numbers ha^dng decLLned by 30*9 per cent. There has been a marked 
decline since 1911. According to the vital statistics, on the balance of migra¬ 
tion the district has lost 96,000 persons in the decade. Part of this is probably 
due to the understatement of deaths. Allovdng for this it would a,ppear that 
semi-permanent emigTation is still praeticall}’ as great as it was in 1921. 
Emigrants go to the Assam tea-gardens, to the mills and coalmines of Bengal, 
and to service in Calcutta. 


The large volume of emigTation is not in the least surprising when the 
amazingly high densities of the first four tahsils are considered and it is remem¬ 
bered that the population subsists almost entirely on agriculture and what is 
remitted by emigrants from outside the district. There is further a large 
volume of seasonal emigxation of labour from Gorakhpur to Bengal at the end 
of the rains for cutting the rice and jute crops, but tliis has declined very 
materially in the last three years of the decade. This seasonal migTation does 
not affect the census figures as the migxants were at home at both censuses. 
The district has the third highest density in the province and is second only to 
Jaunpur district in point of rural density. 


The lower density in Maharajgan j tahsil is due to forest a.reas and the 
comparatively undeveloped state of parts of the tahsil. The latter reason 
accounts for the low density of Padrauna. 


(2) Basti .—The increase m this district is slightly below the divisional 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density, 

Percej 

varia 

1921—31 

it age 
‘Ion— 

1911—21 

Basti distnct .. 
Bansi 

Ba.sti 

Domariaganj .. 

Harraiya 

Khalilabad 

2,078fi24 

476,352 

418,295 

376,371 

353,129 

453,377 

737 
777 
758 
642 
: 701 

805 

-f7*9 

4-10*8 
+ 7-4 i 
+ 10*1 ! 
+3*4 
+ 7*5 1 

‘2 

+3*5 
+3*4 
+ 11*7 
+2*3 
+6'1 

Population-'^ 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. | 

Enumerated .. 
Immigrants 

2,078 

49 

1,925 

64 


153 

-15 


*000’s omitted. 


average, but is nevertheless well above 
the provincial figure. Bansi and 
Domariaganj tahsils show higher 
increases because they are healthier 
than the other tahsils, being usiially 
free from plague. Harraiya tahsil is 
notorious for plagme and cholera, 
and has suffered heavily from these 
diseases io the past decade. Elhalil- 
abad and Basti tahsils have also 
suffered to a lesser extent in this 
way. The district population is now 
27 • 4 per cent, higher than it was 50 
years back. 


During the past decade both birth and death-rates have been somewhat 
above the divisional figures, the survival rate (8*7) beiug below the divisional 
figure. 

Immigrants have decreased from 3 * 3 to 2*3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 23*8 per cent. The decrease has been 
continuous since 1901. According to the vital statistics the district has lost 
14,000 persons on the balance of migration in the decade. Emigration thus 
appears to have declined materially. This is partly the result of a decreased 
demand for labour in Assam and Bengal, but is also in part due to the fact that 
the heavy adult mortality in the previous decade coupled with the favourable 
agricultural conditions of the present decade kept many people at home on the 
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land. The density of the district is well above that of the division, especially 
in tiie nnal areas. It is higher in Khalilabad tahsil Avhich borders on densely- 
ijopnlated Gorakhpur. 

(3) Gonda .—The increase in this district is .somewhat below the divisional 

figure, though it is a shade over the 
provincial average. It is lower in 
Gonda tahsil on account of its high 
density, many emigrant.s having left 
during the decade and disease having 
taken a fair toll. The larger increase 
in tahsil Utraula is due to the 
development of its iarai area and 
the consequent gi-owth of many 
markets. There has been consider¬ 
able migration from Gonda tahsil 
to the kirai in the decade. The dis¬ 
trict population now stands 24 • 0 j)er 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

OensitA'. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Gonda district . . 

1,576,003 

555 

■y/'O 


Gonda 

411,418 

665 


+ 0-6 

Tarabganj 

375,146 

! 566 

T5*9 

+ 3-4 

Utraula 

789.439 

506 

4-9*3 

-1-7*7 

Population/'" 

[931. 

1921 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

1,576 

1,473 

+ 103 

Immigrants 

68 

72 


-~4 


•'OOO.somiUoci. cent, higher than it was 50 years 

ago, the only decade in which a decrease has been returned being 1891—1901 
when the district suffered from the famine of 1896-7. 

During the past decade the birth-rate (26 • 3) has lieon second lowest in the 
provhice, Delira Dun being the lowest. Tire death-rate has been the lowest 
(17‘7). This sugge,st.s larger errors in the vital stati,sties than in other districts, 
for the mortahty from fever and cholera (which is almost endemic) has been 
as bad in this district as in most others. The survival rate (8 • 6) has been below 
that of the division, but almost coincides with the proviircial figures. 

Immigrants have decreased from 4*9 to 4‘3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 6* 6 per cent. There has been a steady 
decline since 1901 when the figure w^as 102,000. On the balance of migiation 
the district has lost 24,000 persons. There has been some increase in. emig'Tation 
from the district during the decade, especially from Gonda tahsil. The district 
density is belovf the divisional average both including and excluding the urban 
areas, partly as a result of the forest areas incluclecl in Utraula tahsil, and on 
account of certain tarai areas included in Tarabganj tahsil. 

(4) Baliraich .—The increase in this district is the lowest in the division, 

though it is exactly the provincial 
average. The increase in Nanpara 
tahsil is high due partly to its 
larger proportion of Muslim popula¬ 
tion, partly to immigrants cultivating 
new land, and partly to the-fact that 
the census was earlier in 1931 and 
the exodus of the cold weather immi¬ 
grants to the jungle areas for feUing 
trees, etc., had not begun. The low 
increase in Kaisarganj tahsil is partly 
due to the last fact, to semi-perma¬ 
nent emigration outside the district, 
and to its relative unhealthiness. 


Tahsil 

Popula¬ 

tion, 

, 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Bahraich district 

1,136,348 

431 

+6-7 

+/*7 

Eahxaicli 

432,647 

465 

+ 6*9 

4-2-3 

Kaisarganj .. 

355,060 

520 

+2-4 

+2*9 

Kanpara 

348,641 

340 

+ 11‘0 

—0*4 

Population.^ 

1931. 

1921- 

-Variation. 

Enumerated 

1,136 

1,065 

+71 

Immigrants 

46 

50. 




*CK}0’s omitted. 

The district population is now 29‘4 per cent, higher than it was 50 years 
ago. The only decade to show a decrease was 1901-—11 when many people left 
the district on account of the famine of 1907-08. Even then the loss was 
only 0*8 per cent. 

During the past decade the birth and death-rates were both above the 
divisional average, the resulting survival rate (8*2) being bdow the divisional 
figure. The district has suffered a good desl from fever and cholera, the 

latter being almost endemic. 

Immigrants have decreased from 4*7 to 4*0 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 8*6 per cent. The decline has been 
continuous since 1901. According to the vital statistics there has been a loss 
on the balance of migration in the decade of 16,000 persons. 
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The district density is aljoiit two-tliirds that of the division ijoth hicludincr 
ajid excluding the urban arerjS. It is iovrer in isa-npairv and Baliraieh talisds 
on account of forest and tarai areas. 


To sum up, the increase during the past decade irs ihe population of this 
iiatural division has been one-fifth iiigher tiiari the provincial figure, and the 
poiHilation now stands 31 per cent, higher than it iJid oO years back, an increase 
comparable onty with that in Himalaya, West. Every census since ISSl has 
revealed anuicreasethough sometimes a sznall one. IWinine and even the virulent 
influenza epidemic of 1918-9 have merely retarded the rate of increase. During 
the past dec?ode the map reveals that the greate.st pereeiitage increases have 
occurred in the northern tahsils of the division where the density is relatively 
lower, partly on account of forest areas and ptrrtiy on account of the more mi- 
develo|3ed condition of agriculture. This larger percentage increase is due in 
no small measure to the extension of the cultivated area, in these tahsils in the 
past decade, the pressure on the land in otlier areas ha-ving driven cultivators 
into hitherto uncleveloped tracts. This is especially noticealtle in the north 
of Gorakhpur district where ms,n;v new village sites Inrve .sprung up in the past 
decade and mncli virgm soil is being cultivated, more especially with sugarcane 
to feed the numerous cane factories that have sprung up towcords the end of 
the decade ; and also in the Nanpara talisii of district Balmaicii. 

Both birth and death-rates have, in the past decade, Izeen the lowest of 
any dhnsion in the province, the resulting survival rate (10' 1) being about one- 
sixth higher than the provincial figure. This suggests considerable omissions 
in the vital stiatistics especmiiy in the deiitli returns, for the division is reported 
to be one of the most luihealthv in the province a.iicl has suftered heavily from 


fever, plague and cholera in the hrsfc ten years. 

On the balance of migration, according to the vital statistic.S 5 the division 
has lost 151,000 persons ; but in view' of the relatively greater nnder-recording 
of deaths I suspect the real figure to b.3 somewhat lower. Nevertheless the 
loss has been very great and include.s a larger proportion of semi-permanent 
labour migration to Assam and Bengal. 

The divisional density is second only to that of Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
East to 'which the southern trreas of Gorakhpur and Basti approximate closely 
in character. There is a noticeable lack of large towms, and the density of the 
rural areas of southern Basti and GomjkhjDur is vein’ high indeed. 
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(1) Benares .—Tlie increase in tliis 


Tah.sil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 1911—21 

Benai'es district 

1,016,378 

930 


4-1*6 

Benares 

702,325 

1,205 

+ 6-1 

4-1*4 

Chanclauli 

314,053 

616 

4-8*4 

+2-0 

Popul atioii .■■■• j 1931. 

! 1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

1,016 

952 

+ 64 

Immigrants 

85 

63 


12 


*000’s omitted. 


district has been somewhat above the 
divisional average, and very close to 
the provincial. The increase in Chan- 
dauli is somewhat higher than in 
Benares tahsil, in jiart due to the 
growiih in importance of Mughal 
Sarai as a railway and business 
centre. 

The district population now* stands 
8 • 1 per cent, higher than it did fifty 
years ago. The only decade which 
showed a decrease was 1891—1901, 
owing to the effects of the famine of 
1896-7. 


During the past decade the birth-rate and death-rate were both materially 
above the divisional figure, the survival rate (6‘1) also being above the 
divisional figure. The death-rate is, however, artificially augmented by those 
who come to the holy city to die, and actually the district has not suffered 
very badly from epidemics (exceptmg some cholera in 1921). 


Immigrants have increased from 7‘0 to 8'3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 34*2 per cent, but they are still below the 
1911 level. These figures are largely dependent on the accidents of pilgrimage. 
According to the vital statistics there has been a gain of 6,000 persons on the 
balance of migration in the decade. Emigration appears to have increased 
somewhat since 1921, due to the pressure on the sod. in the rural areas. 

The district density is the highest in the provmce owing to the presence of 
Benares City and the small area of the district, and the rural density is third 
highest in the province to Jaunpur and Gorakhpur. The density in Benares 
tahsil reflects the large Benares City population. 

(2) Jaun'pur .—^The increase is somewhat above the divisional figure and 

slightly above the provincial. Jaim- 
pur tahsil shows a remarkable in¬ 
crease due partly to the fact that 
several people were on their way to 
sadr to attend the Shitla Chaukia 
fair -which was held the day after the 
final enumeration, and partly to an 
influx of people to Jaunpur munici¬ 
pality and its environments v/ho had 
fled from Benares on account of the 
communal riots. The relatively high 
increase in Mariahu tahsil vras occat 
sioned by the return of many coolies 
and other emigrants, from Calcutta 
••uoo’s omitted. and other industrial centres, as a 


Talisil, 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Den.sity, 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 1911—2 

Jaunpur district 
Jaunpur 

K Irak at 

Maclihlishahr . . 
Kariahn 

Shahgani 

1,236,071 

278,405 

206,926 

229.075 

253,939 

267,726 

797 
987 
852 
666 
794 
742 i 

^7'Q 
4-10*6 
4-6-0 
+ 5*3 
+8-0 
+ 4*8 

—6-i 
+ 1-3 
+ 2*6 
—3*7 
—2*3 
+ 1*8 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. | 
Immigi’ants .. j 

1,236 
> 70 

M55 

59 

+81 
+ 11 


result of trade depression. Normally more persons emigrate from this tahsil 
than from any other. The lower increases in Machhlishahr and Shahganj 
tahsils reflect their relative unhealthiness. They have suffered badly from 


plague. 

The district population is now only 2*2 per cent, higher than it was 50 
years ago, owing to losses from the famine of 1896-7, heavy plague mortality 
between 1901 and 1911, influenza in 1918-9, and continuous emigration in the 


past to Bengal and overseas. 

During the past decade the birth and death-rates have both been well 
below the divisional average, though the survival rate (6 *2) has been above the 
divisional figure. 

Immigrants have increased from 5*2 to 5*6 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, the actual numbers having risen by 15 *7 per cent, the decline of 1921 having 
been almost made good. According to the vital statistics there has been a gain 
of 8,000 persons in the decade on the balance of migration. But the vital statis¬ 
tics are obviously faulty (which is not surprising in such a congested area), 
and the births have been understated more than the deaths. 
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Actually tlie district lias lost slightly on the balance in the decade, and 
emigrants probably still number over 10 per cent, of the natural population, 
though there has been a distinct falling olf in their nundici's during the latter 
part of the decade. There is also considerable seasonal emigration to Bengal, 
as from Gorakhpur. This too has fallen off materially. 

The district density is second only to that of Benares, and the density in 
the rural areas (761) is higher than in any other district or state. It is higher 
in Jaunpur ta,hsil on account of the larger urban population. It is lower in 
Maohhlishahr tahsil mainly on account of the oxtensiyo_ barren area,, winch 
includes large wsar plains, and numerous swamps and jliiU. . 

(3) Ghazipur. —The increase in this district is slightly l)olow i.li,e divisional 

average, an<l is spread unevenly 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Ghazipur district 

824,971 

634 

^S'6 

—0'9 

Ghazipur 

294,265 

676 

+8-8 

—0*9 

Muhammadabad 

269,835 

619 

+6-9 

—2-3 

Saidpm* 

260,871 

605 

+ 0-9 

+ 0*8 

Population*^ 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

825 

782 

+43 

Immigrants 

47 

49 

- 

-2 


tliroughout 


IS 

the ta,l\sils. Saidpiir 
tahsil returns a very small increase, 
though tills was the only tahsil to 
show an increase in the previous 
decade. The higher inci’eas(^ in Gha¬ 
zipur tahsil is due to its relatively 
larger urban population. The popu¬ 
lation of the district is now 8'9 per 
cent, lower iJian it was 50 years ago, 
heavy losses having resulted from 
the famine of 1.896-7 and from 
epidemic disease (chiefly plague) in 
*ooo’8 omitted. -^he docadc 1901—11.' Buring the 

last ten years the recorded birth-rate has been below average and the death- 
rate somewhat above average (due to endemic plague and cholera). The 
resulting survival rate (3'2) was second lowest in the province (Azamgarh was 
lowest at 2 "7) and although the district is an unhealthy one this extremely 
low survival rate suggests more than usually inaccurate vital statistics, and 
a large understatement of the excess of births over deaths. 

Immigrants have decreased from 5'9 to 5'7 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 4 * 6 per cent. On the balance of migration, 
according to the vital statistics, there has been a gain of 19,000 persons during 
the decade ; but as in the case of Jaunpur, I consider there has been an under- 
recording of the excess of births over deaths, and that the district has actually 
lost, though there has been a slight decline in emigration in the decade. 

The district density is below the divisional average both including and 
excluding the urban areas. That of Ghazipur tahsil is somewhat higher than 
the other taibsils ph aocotint of its larger urban population. 

(4) BalUa .—There has been a remarkably large increase in the population 

of this congested district in the past 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 

variation.— 

1921^1 

1911—21 

JBaUia district , . 

913,090 


+9-9 

—i 7 

IBaHia 

362^864 

832 

+9-5 

—2*4 

Btosdih .. 

275^775 

739 

+ ID5 

—2'3 

MiQJsrB, , -■/ . 

274,451 

650 

48-a 


Population* 

1931. 

1921- 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

913 

831 

+82 

Immigrants ... 

38 

33 

+5 


decade, but in spite of this the popu¬ 
lation is still 6'3 per cent, less than 
it was 50 years ago, owing to 
extrpmely heavy losses from plague 
and other epidemics, especially m 
the decade 1901—-11. The increase 
in the last 10 years has been spread 
fpi^iy evenly over the tahsils. It 

chiefly on 

account of the increase in the popu¬ 
lation of its towns. Both birth and 

average ot the division (the latter bemg surprising in view ol the fact that 
pUme and cholera are endemic), and the survival rate (7-2) has been weU above 
the divisional fl^e. Immigrants have ineieased from 4-0 to 4-2 per cent, ol 
the population, the actual numbers having risen by 14- 8 ner cent Acenrdiuu 
to tije vital statistics there has been a gain df 22fooo ™Sis on tht baW? 
, ; but the same conditions obtain here as in Ja^nur and Gha^imir 

. B^nigrationhasdeoreased somewhat in the ^ to^toe 

e^t that the vital statistics would suggest. &^an?s®prtoty stiU 


’^CXX)'s omitted. 
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nuinber 10 per cent, of the natural population. The district density is about 
the average of the division both including and excluding towns. 


Tahsil. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation— 

1921—31 I9il-2I 

Aza?ngarh district 

1,571,577 

710 

+2*5 

4-2*4 

Aliraula 

317,374 

720 

—1-2 

-45*1 

Daogaon 

236,220 

614 

-{-0’9 

4-4*6 

Ghosi 

263,708 

719 

+ 7-4 

4-0*1 

Muhammad abaci 

258,409 

722 

4-4*5 

-f2*7 

Nizamabad 

260,565 

832 

+ 5-5 

4-0*1 

Sagri 

235,301 1 

676 

+0-8 

4-i*3 

Population 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated. .. 

1,572 

1,529 

4-43 

Immigrants 

49 

59 


-10 


(5) Azamgarh .—^This district has 
one of the smallest increases of the 
provhice, and the variations through¬ 
out the tahsils are very xmeven. 
Ahraula tahsil records an actual 
decrease, and Deogaon and Sagri 
tahsils, vith comparatively lower 
densities, show but small increases. 
Ghosi tahsil, on the other hand, shows 
an increase above the provincial 
average. The differences are probably 
due to the relative effects of 
emigation. 


The district population now stands 3’1 per cent, lower than it did 60 
years ago, owing to the effects of the famine of 1896-7 and heavy mortahty from 
plague in the decade 1901—11 and since. During the last ten years the birth¬ 
rate has been average and the death-rate above average (on account of fever 
and endemic plague and cholera), the survival rate (2*7) being the lowest in the 
province. Although the district is unhealthy and misses few epidemics, the very 
low survival rate for the past favourable decade suggests a large understatement 
of the excess of births over deaths. 


Immigrants have decreased from 3*8 to 3*1 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having decliued by 17*0 per cent. According to the vital 
statistics there would appear to be a gain on the balance of migration of 1,000 
persons in the decade but the record especially in respect ot bhths is evidently 
very incomplete and allowing for this the district has probably lost at least 
40,000 on the balance of migration during the decade, though emigration, which 
is mostly to Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Bengal, declined towards the end of 
the decade on account of trade depression. 

The district density is below the divisional average both including and 
excluding towns. The population is spread fairly evenly over the tahsils, though 
the density is lower in tahsil Deogaon on account of its large barren areas which 
include usar plains, swamps, and jhils, and higher in tahsil JS'izamabad on 
account of its high urban population and greater fertility. 


To sum up, the increase m the population of this natural division in the 
past decade has been slightly below the average of the province, and the popula¬ 
tion now stands only 1*6 per cent, higher thandt did 50 year? ago, chiefly as a 
result of the famine of 1896-7, the ravages of plague and influenza, and losses 
by emigration. 

The increases of the past decade are chiefly to be found in the southern 
and eastern tahsils of the division. 

The birth-rate has been markedly below the provincial average and the 
death-rate has been average, the resulting survival rate (4* 9) being the lowest 
of any division in the province. But the vital statistics are very unreliable in 
this most congested division, more especially in respect of births which have 
been markedly under-recorded. 

Brom the recorded vital statistics the division would appear to have 
gained 57,000 persons on the balance of miration in the decade, but this is very 
far from the truth. Immigrants have slightly increased and emigrants have 
probably declined to some extent since 1921, but the division as a whole has, 
if anything, lost on the balance in the decade, and of course the total emigrants 
in 1931 outnumbered the immigrants by more than two to one. 

The divisional density is by far the highest of any natural division m the 
province, botlx including and excluding the urban areas, the highest densities 
figuring in the south'western areas. 

68. In paragraph 23 supra reference has been made to certain factors The effect of 
which affect density, and now it will be convenient to discuss a few of these in certain factors 

the light of the past decade. on density in 

° . . the past decade, 
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(1) Social 
coniitions. 


(2) Physical, 
(a) Perfiliiy 
and rainfall 


{b) Density 
and the gross 
cultivaied area. 


69. First a few words on tlie effects of social conditions. A study of 

Subsidiary Table I to Chapter XII will reveal 
that the lower castes are multiplying at a 
greater rate than the higher castes, in spite of 
the lower standard of living enjoyed by the 
former and their consequent greater exposure 
to the ravages of disease. The figures for 
selected castes are shown in the margin. 
Since 1901 the higher castes have actually 
lost in numbers, whereas most of the lower 
castes show increases. (The returns of Bhangis 
at various censuses have been vitiated by the 
inclusion of different castes and sub-castes 
under this appellation and by variations in 
the manner in which they have returned them¬ 
selves from time to time. Their figures have 
therefore been omitted.) 

In all countries of the world the same process is going on, the lower 
classes multiplying at a greater rate than the upper classes. The figures of the 
1931 census in England and Wales disclose that the birth-rate has fallen by 
16-3 per cent, as compared with the previous decade, in spite of the fact that 
marriage rates were well maintained particularly at the younger and more 
reproductive ages. The birth-rate of the upper and upper middle classes is 119 
per mille, while for sldUed workmen it is 163 and for unskilled workmen 213. 
It means that in England and Wales those who contribute the best to the race 
are contributing far^less than their share of offsprmg. The same is true of all 
other countries including India. Persons of higher caste and society who possess 
relatively more education and wealth, and enjoy a better standard of living, are 
multiplying at a low rate. Those of low^er castes with Httle or no literacy, meagre 
means and a low standard of living are multiplyhig at a higher rate. The latter 
exist^to a proportionally larger extent in the east of the province, and account 
for tne high density there in spite of the ravages of disease. Prohibition of 
widow remarriage, wholesale condemnation of illegitimate offspring followed by 
immediate social ostracism, enforced celibacy in many high castes due to a 
paucity of girls marriage with whom is permitted by the prevalence of hyper- 
gamy, and the increasing adoption of contraceptive methods amongst the 
educated higher castes, all contribute to their low birth-rates. Further the 
fertffity of the higher castes is lower than that of the other castes on account of 
the low standard, of positive health among the former. On the other hand the 
prevalence of widow reniarriage, admission of illegitimate offspring within the 
caste fold on paymeht-of small penalties to the caste panchayat, ignorance of 
^ W birth-control, and the existence of polygamy, are characteristic 
or the lower castes and result in their increasing at a greater rate than the 
higher castes. 


Caste. 

Yariatioii in 
population. 

I92i—31. 

1901—31. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Bhuinhar 

H-l ‘5 

—8*7 

Brahman 

+ 0-9 

—4*8 

Kayastha 

+5-7 

—9*3 

Bajpub . 

+ 8*3 

—4*9 

Bhisti 

+24*3 

+ 14*0 

Chaiiiar 

+8*0 

+6-4 

Dhobi 

+9*5 

+9-0 

Dhunia 

+ 17*3 

4-8-4 

Julaha 

+ 14*0 

4-8-9 

Kumhar 

+ 11*9, 

4-7-0 

Lnniya 

+ 11-3 

4-17-8 

Pasi 

+ 9*2 

4-17-8 


fL l!be theory that fertility of the soil and rainfall affect 

une aeMity, i have nothing to remark. It is seif-evidqnt that where the pro- 
auce of the is greater (i.e., where the seal is fertile and irrigation either 
natural or artffieial is siffacient) the land Will support a denser population. It 
is o]^ when ^ the fertile land is taken up and still gives insufficient sustenance 
f'vHi some would-be cultivators will proceed to tracts less 


The most interesting correlation referred to by Mr. Blunt is that between 
density and the gross cultivated area, and the question whether densitv is 
determined by the gross cultivated area or the latter by the former savours 
controversy as to which came first, the hen or the egg. I share 
w. Edye s view that, under the conditions which now prevail in tffis nrovmce 
the gross cultivated area is determined-by the density. It is a fact which I 
thmk no one will dispute, that there is very.little oulturahle land in this umv- 



Tt * ^ ujj Acbiia muiua T/iie provuxee is thus 

highly nnprohable (unless some unforeseen revolution takes place in the methods 
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of agriculture). Industrial development is stUl so tardj’’ that it does not account 
for very striking changes in density. Another fact that I think trill be allowed 
to pass unchallenged, is that no cultivator stops to think whether he can 
afford to increase his family. He accepts all the arrows that are sent to fill 
his quiver. If no epidemics intervene, as in the last decade, his familj^ grows 
and he has to find extra means lor their support. We have seen that he"" does 
not, as a rule, wish to migrate and leave Ms holding, and so he has either to 
increase Ms holdmg (a difficult matter in most villages) grow more pa 3 ring crops 
(again a difficult matter as a rule) or increase Ms doubie-erop23ed area. It is 
thus evident that under these conditions the increase in the population (wMch 
means increase in density) is the cause of mcreasiag the .gross cultivated area, 
and the reverse is not the case, for the cultivator will not have a..iiy more child¬ 
ren because be is better off by reason of cultivating a larger gross area. As 
iVIr. Edye remarked, a pomt must sooner or later be reached at which the means 
of support derivable from agriculture cannot be expanded further, and if mean¬ 
while other means of support have not been developed, density vdli then be 
determmed by agricultural conditions, but this point is not yet m sight. In 
this connexion the following figures are of interest, taken from Subsidiar 3 ’ 
Table I at the end of this chapter. East Satpuras and Himalaya West have 
been omitted as both are liilty and afforested areas and their figmes m Subsidiary 
Table I are largety estimated. 


Natural division. 

Density per 
square mile 
in rural area. 


Percentage of— 

- 


Culturable 
to total 
area. 

Net culti¬ 
vated to 
total area. 

Net culti¬ 
vated to 
culturable 
area. 

Irrigated to 
gross culti¬ 
vated area. 

Double-crop¬ 
ped to cul¬ 
turable area. 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

374 

79*0 

54*1 i 

6S'5 

12*4 

15*9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

459 

85-1 , 

65*4 

76*1 

30*5 

13*5 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

504 

80*6 

57*7 

71*6 

20*0 

16*8 

Central India Plateau 

189 

81*0 

43-3 

53*4 

6*9 1 

5*0 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

624 

85*5 

68-0 

79*6 

16*8 

28*3 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

686 

84*6 

67*5 

79*8 

27*5 

19-1 


Before we draw any conclusions from the figures some correction must be 
applied for the fact that the culturable area includes a vast amount of what is 
not really culturable at all under present conditions. Eor uistance, it includes 
threshmg-floors, well-runs and village paths; agam in Bimdelkhand (Central 
India Plateau) it includes large areas overgrown with a weed known as leans, 
which have to be left barren for a number of years until the weed dies of its own 
accord ; in Sub-Himalaya, West a large proportion of the so-called culturable 
waste lies in tracts which are extremely unhealthy and so cultivation impossible. 
Mr. Blunt estimated only 6 per cent, of the recorded culturable waste as reaUy 
cMturable and I agree with tMs. 

Adjustmg the figures for this and adding the double-cropped area to the 
net cultivated area to get the gross cultivated area, the following figures 
emerge : — 


Natural division. 

Density 
per square 
mile in 
rural area. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

Percentage 
of gross 
cultivated 
to correcteil 
culturable 
area. 

Order in 
point of 
gross 

cultivated 

area. 

Percentage of corrected culturable 
area still available for cultivation. 

1931. 


1911* 

■ ■ 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Serial 

order. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

374 

5 

108*4 


12*0 

5 

14*8 

14*0 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

459 

4 

107*6 


8*5 

4 

10*1 

9*3 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

504 

3 

112*8 


8*6 

3 

8*9 

9*5 

Central India Plateau 

189 

6 

88*5 


- 19*0 

6 

23-0 

24*5 

Sub-Himalaya, .East 

624 

2 

128*1 


5*5 

1 

4*0 

7*9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

686 i 

1 

116*6 


5*9 

2 

10*1 

11*2 
























Possible 
extension of 
cultivated cirea. 


(b) Density 
^nd, crops. 
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The first point of note is the close correlation between the gross cultivated 
area and the density. The order in point of the fornier is the same as in point 
of the latter with two exceptions. Sub-Himalaya, East changes place with 
Indo-Gangetic Plain East, and Sub-Himalaya, West with Indo-Gaugotic_ Plain, 
West. In each case the average density figure of the sub-montane (livision is 
low on account of the inclusion of forest areas, though the actual density in the 
major portion of each of the sub-montane divisions is not less than the average 
of the corresponding Gangetic Plain division. Another factor which contributes 
to these interchanges is the fact that communications are not so good in the sub¬ 
montane divisions as in the Gangetic Plain so the price that cro]is fetch is 
correspondingly lower than in the Gangetic Plain and a Larger gross area lias to 
be cultivated to ensure the same return. 

The second notable point is that the serial order figures of the ])ercontago 
of culturable land left uncultivated closely follow the density serials, showing 
that the density has determined not only the gross cultivated area but also the 
net cultivated area. 

Lastly, the figures in the columns 6, 8 and 9 show how far it is still possible 
for any future increase in density to be provided for by expansion of cultivation. 
Since 1911 here has been a general reduction in the land available for 
fresh cultivation, but even in Sub-Himalaya, East and Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
East the limit has not yet been reached, though in these divisions it would 
appear that if the population continues to multiply at the present rate the time 
is not far distant when no extension of the cultivated area will be possible to 
provide for them. Even as it is we see that a large volume of emigration takes 
place from these divisions owing to the pressure on the soil. As the population 
multiplies the cultivator will either have to supplement his income by more 
extensive douhle-oropping (this of course is limited by the capacity of the soil) 
by growmg more paying crops, by employing his spare time in some subsidiary 
occupation, or else the pressure on the soil will have to ho relieved by heavier 
emigration. The question of subsidiary sources of income is a moat important 
one. Already many cultivators and their family members do augment the 
family income in this way. The matter is dealt with in Chapter VIII. 

The last correlation is that between density and crops. Here again I main¬ 
tain that density exercises a considerable influence on the proportion of the 
more paying crops that are sown, and not the converse. The ordinary cultivator 
looks to the Ichmif or autumn crops to provide him with food, and to the 
rabi or spring crops to provide him with money to pay his rent and debts, to 
rnaj^y his ohfidien and obtain the other necessaries of Hfe. The larger his 
family the m,oie margin of profit must he secure from his holding to Support 
them, and hence he must grow a larger area of the more paying crops. The 
more paying erops are (i) rice, (ii) wheat and. barley, and (iii) certain other 
mops such as oil-seeds, sugarcane, maize, cotton, opium, tobacco and vegetables. 
The pmeentages of ^ these (exclu.^ vegetables, figures for which are 
but which in any case would not affect the figures to any appre¬ 
ciable extent) to the gross cultivated area are shown below ■ 


Hatural division. 

Density per 
square mile 
in rural 
area. 

Percentage of the area under valuable crops to the 
gross cultivated area. 

Rice. 

Wheat 

and 

barley. 

Other 

valuable 

crops. 

Total. 

■ ■■ ■,' ' 

Sub-Bjmalaya, W^t 

374 

20‘9 

29-1 

15-0 

- 

; 65*0 

Ind^o-GaiigeticPlam, West .. *. 

459 

' 4*3 . 

31'5 

15’4 

5P2 

In^b-GaingQtic Plain, Central 

504" ‘ 

19-1 


5*9 

50 *5 

Cfeaitcallndia Plateau 

189 

3-7 

20-4 1 

12-0 

36-1 

Sob-ffimaJaya, East 

624 

34-4 

22’i;, 

14'4 

71-2 

East 

686 

24-7 

24-4 ' 

- \ ' 

9-3 

58’4 
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It is true that the order accordiug to the percentage of raluahle crops 
gTown does not coincide with the order of density ; hut there are other factors 
which affect the position. It is clear that the level of rentals and level 
of prices prevailing in the locality, the jdeld per acre dependent on the ferti¬ 
lity of the soil, the presence of markets and existence of transport facilities are 
some of the important factors which determine the margin of profit to a cultivator 
and these vary from place to place. For instance, the value of the produce of 
a cultivator in Sub-Himalaya Vdest, which abomids in forests and has rela¬ 
tively less facilities for the trans|)ort and marketmg of piodnco, must be lower 
than that of a cultivator in Indo-Gangetic Plain West, which has better com- 
munioatioDS and markets and more feitile soil. In the same way the value 
of the produce of a cultivator in Sub-Eimalaya, East, would not be so gveat 
as that of a cultivator in Indo-Gaugetic Plaint East. (The rent level no doubt 
takes this into account to some extent.) For this reason it would be mcoiTect 
to infer that tracts with a higher percentage imder the more valuable crops 
are ipso facto better off economically than others with a lowei percentage, but 
it is nevertheless noteworthy that the more densely populated divisions of 
Sub-Himalaya, East and Indo-Gangetic Plain, East show larger proportions 
of the more valuable crops than the western divisions. 

Sub-Himalaya, West is a special case, for the density of the ordinary rural 
areas is far greater than the density shown in this table as the division 
includes such large areas of jungle. The tahsilwise density figures, shown for 
this natural division in paragraph 67 supra, reveal densities in those tahsils 
■which include no jungle, often exceeding 500 and 600 persons to the Square 
mile. 

A good deal has been done in the past decade to impiove the outturn 
of the paying crops, but it is not very probable that substantial pro-vision for a 
rapidly increasing population will be available from either an increased yield 
or from changes, in cropping. Unless therefore agiicultmlsts can secure a 
substantial addition to their incomes from some forms of cottage industries, 
any further large increase in population would normally have to be met by 
increased emigration. With trade and industry depressed as at present the 
possibilities of a large increase m emigration seem remote, so that a further big 
increase in population will undoubtedly lead to a reduction even in the present 
low standard of living among the masses. Under such circumstances the 
possibility of a further large increase in the population must be -viewed with 
alarm, and therefore it would seem most desirable that the people should be 
educated as soon as possible in the use of contraceptive methods. This can be 
done through the Public Health Department, Co-operative Societies and other 
social bodies, and is quite as important as all the present medical and social 
acti-vities of Government and private endeavour. 

71. Certain conclusions that are arrived at in Chapter IV—Age, may be 
briefly summarized here, as they have a very material bearing on the future 
movements of the population. An examination of the age distribution of the 
population at the beginning and end of the last decade shows that the 
birth-rate should continue to increase till about 1939, then diminish for 
a few years after which a rapid rise should occur. But at the same time 
it is to be noted that the present age distribution, ha-ving such a large 
proportion of people at the exposed age-periods, viz. :—childhood in the case 
of both males and females, and at the reproductive period 10—40 in the case 
of females, is more, so to speak, vulnerable now that it has been for over 30 
years, so that epidemics, if they do secure a hold, are likely to prove very 
fatal. 

Further, as between the two large religious communities of this province, 
the more rapid increase in the Muslim than the Hindu population, so noticeable 
in the past decade, is likely to continue into the next decade and to be accelerat¬ 
ed still further in the decade after that. Although the future birth-rate -will 
naturally play an important part in deciding whether the population enumera¬ 
ted in. 1941 wiU be larger than that enumerated in 1931, a still more important 
factor will be the future death-rate. Given the immunity from epidemics 
enjoyed, in the last decade a still larger increase should be found at next census, 
but a reourrenoe of such low death-rates throughout a -whole decade can 
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Definition of 
house. 


Persons per 
house and 
houses per 
Square viile. 


scarcely be hoped for. To a less extent emigration, will affect the population 
fio’uxe at next census, and the volume of emigration ''.viil depend on the survival 
rate and the comparative attractions of agriculture and industry within this 
province, and industiw and service outside the provinco. These thou are the 
factors that will determine the size of the population to lie onumeiated hy 
my successor, but the governing factor will undoubtedly be the death-rate. 

Paet VII.— Houses and .FAMiLrEs. 

72. Imperial Table I includes statistics of the number of bousos in tho 
province and" in each district and state within the province, l.’alisihvise 
figures will be found in Provincial Table I, and villagowise figures arc embodied 
in the Village Directories. The definition of a house for the pmposes of this 
census was the same as in 1911 and 1921, and ran as follows :— 

A “house” for census purposes, is the dwellmg place of a single commen¬ 
sal family which uses the same chvlha, whether it ho a building, or part of a 
building, or a temporary shelter. For the purposes of the General Village 
Register, the patwari.s should be ordered to count each family which 
“eats from one and the same dvuLlur {ehi clmllia ha pahha hhate liain). 

Notes.—( i) Care should be taken not to tell pat-vvaiia to count tho actual hut tht'fnieilipw wliicli 

eat from ons and the same chitUia. In practice many couimcnsal families, from motives i)! ('.onwiiicnco or 
noc£ssity, have more than one actual chuUuiy though still, thcoroticLvlly, oatirig from one and the same chiilha ’C 

(2) Servants residing with such a commensal family should not bo counted as forinirig ^eparato 
familiesj even though they do not in fact eat from tho same chulha as tlio commensal family in v^bioh they serve, 

{^) In hotels and sarais each room or suite of rooms allotted to a different tiavcillor or family, should 
bs treated as a .separate hense. 

(4) In the compouiid.s of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, each tmmmt in a row of Bcrvaiita’ quarters 
should bo treated as a sepaiate house. 

(5) In coolie lines each Ummeiit will likewise form a separate house. 


This definition is based on an idea which is familiar to the popular mind 
and is now thoroughly understood. It is clear that it describes what a 
European y/ould call a commensal family or “household”, rather than a “house” 
which to him me ans a structural rather than a social unit. The present number 
of houses thiis corresponds closely to 1 he number Of independent famihes 
which are in aU senses of the word joint. 


73. The total number of houses in the British territory of the province 
is 10,142,209 which gives 4- 8 persons per house and 95 houses per square mile. 
The corresponding figures for each district iii the province at each census since 
1881 are given in Subsidiary Table VII at the end of this chapter. The defini¬ 
tion of a house in the censuses of 1881—1901 was somewhat different from that 
used since. Separate families who lived in one structural house and used the 
same entrance were then oonsidered as one house. This resulted in a higher 
number of persons per house. The figures for the years 1911—1931 are how¬ 
ever m every way comparable. It will be noticed that the size of family is fairly 
uniform throughont the natural divisions and districts with the exception of Sub- 
Himalaya, East and Indo-Gangetio Plain, East where it rises to 5-2 showing 
that part of the greater deusity in these divisions is due to the fact that the 

average family is larger here than in the rest of the province But the order of 
natural divMom arrai^ed ^c^g to the average mimber df houses per square 
mile corresponds exactly with their order according to density so that it is clear 
thaVthe mam factor w^^ is the number of famihes and 

not the relative size of family* 


In England and Wales the average size of a private family was 4'3f5 in 1 qt 
and 4-14 in 1921. The 1931 figure is not available at the time of writinv bw 
it is unlikely to be so high as in 1921. It thus appears that though in 1917 fh 
figure for this province was very close to that of England and Wales therp ba 
been since a tendency to smaller families in the latter ebuhtiw a 
families in this province, ■ ™ 
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The rtiai’ginal table compares the variations m population and si 

average family betvv-een 1911 
pel 1921, and 1921 and 1931, 
The 1:30 of these figures is to 
eiieble the increase in jjopula- 
tion to be apportioned betiveen 
the iiicreasfc in size of feoinilies 
and the increcuse in the number 
of families. 



1 192] 

—31. 

1911 

—21. 

N at ural di 7 ■ isi on. 

Percen¬ 

tage 

van at; Oil 

in popu¬ 
lation. 

Percen¬ 

tage 

vaiiaCioij 
in per- 

SOIio pvl 

family. 

percen¬ 
tage 
■rarlaiioi 
,:i popu¬ 
lation. 

rereen- 
tage 
.•ariaiiob 
in per¬ 
sons per 
iamily. 

United Provinces (Britisli 

+ 6-7 

a-Aw' 

—5 *1 

—1-3 

TerrliorjO- 





Himalaya, West 

+ 8‘0 

4-3*4 

— 1 *9 

—3*3 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

+ 7 ‘6 

-48*3 

—6*9 

—5-6 

Iiido-Gangetic Plain, West 

+ 6-7 

-45*1 

—5*6 

—2-2 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Cen¬ 

4-5-1 

4-4*6 

—4*1 

—2*7 

tral. 





Central India Plateau 

4-8’7 

-44*9 

—6*5 

4-0'2 

East Satpuras 

+ 8-9 

-43-0 

—0*1 

— 1-1 

Sub-Himaia 3 *a, East 

4-8*1 

-41-2 

4-3-2 

4-1-0 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

4-6*0 

-44*2 

4-0*5 

4-4*1 


Unfortunately the value of these figures is considerably ieduced as many 
empty structural houses were hi some districts included in the figures of last 
census (see page 20, Admmistrative Report Volume, 1921}. This has resulted 
in a very material decrease in the number of houses in some districts at this 
census with a consequent fictitious increase hi the average size of family, e.g., 
Unao is reduced from 227,018 houses to 188,211, and Bareilly from 264,239 to 
232,011. This has affected the figures of the natural divisions, which is especially 
noticeable in the case of Sub-Himalaya, West. The error is proportiona,lly 
larger the smaller the area concerned. From the figures of British territory 
as a whole, allowing for the above factor, we may say that between 1911 and 
1921 about one-third of the decrease m population was due to the decrease in 
size of the average family and two-thh*ds to the disappearance of complete 
families as a result of disease especially the mfluenza epidemic. Between 1921 
and 1931 we may say that at least half the increase in population was due to the 
increase in the size of the average family and the remainder due to the increase 
in the number of families. The latter is due partly to the growth of the hB.bit 
of labour migratuig to towns hi search of empiojunent and leaving their famihes 
at home, and partly to the conthiiied break up of the iomt family system. My 
predecessor* came to the conclusion that owhig to the rise hi the cost of livuig 
the break up had been checked. It may iiovr safely be said that the pocess 
has been resumed, due no doubt to the favoiu-ahle agricultm’al conditions of 
most of the last decade. 

As the figures are not particularly reliable any further discussion of them 
would not be profitable. 
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ilO CHAPTER I.—^DISTRIBFTTOH AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 
Subsidiary Table I.— Density, roater s'li'p'ply aiul crops. 


District and natural 
division. 


United Provinees 
(British Territory). 

Himalaya, 

Dehra Dun 

2 NainiTal 

3 Almora 

4 Garhwal 
Sub-Himalaya, 

5 Saharanpur 

6 Bareilly 

7 Bijnor 

8 Pilibhit 

9 Klieri 

hidoHangetic Plai7i, 
West. 

10 Muzaffamagar 
Ideerut 
Biilaudshahr 
Aligarh 
Muttra 
Agra 
IVIainpuri 
Etah .. 

Budaun 
Moradabad 
Shahjahanpur 
Famikhabad 
Etawah 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

45 

46 
4? 
48 


Central. 


Oawnpore 


Fatehpur 

Allahabad 


Lucknow 

Unao 


Rae Bareli 


Sitapur 

Hardoi 


Pyzabad 


Sultanpur 


Partabgarh 
Bara d&nki 


Central India Plateau. 

Jhansi 

dalaUn 


Haanirpur 

Banda. 


Hast JSatpurds 


Mirzapur 


Sub-Himalaya, 

Mast ; 

Gorakhpur 

Basti 

Gonda 


Bahmioh 


Indo-Qangetic Plain, 
Mast. 


Banar^ 

Jatinpur 

Ghazipur 

Ballia 

Azamgarh 


iMean density | 
per square 
mile in 1931 
(Density of 
rural por¬ 
tion only 
given in 
brackets). 

(1 and 2). 


Percentage 
to total 
area of— 


Percentage 
to cultur- 
ablo area 
of— 


Porcentago of gross cultivated 
area iindor— 


3" 


456 (407) I 7P8 | 51'5 | 71-7 | 16-2 | 21‘I 

J09 (101) 

194 (144) 

102 (85) 

108 (106) 

95 (94) 

=442 (374) 

489 (395) 

679 (561) 

466 (365) 

333 (287) 

318 (304) 

542 (459) I 


541 (469) 
699 (579) 
595 (517) 
602 (508) 
461 (373) 
567 (416) 
448 (416) 
501 (445) 
503 (444) 
561 (435) 
513 (445) 
534 (467) 
442 (400) 
555 (504) 

512 (409) 
419 (401) 
524 (457) 
814 (519) 
479 (458) 
557 (535) 
520 (489) 
485 (446) 
699 (645) 
614(608) 
628 (618) 
606 (570) 
214 (189) 

191 (152) 
275 (246) 
206 (189) 
218 (204) 
180(162) 
180 (162) 
651 (624) 
m (755) 
737 (725) 
555 (533) 
431 (411) 
^53 (656) 

930 (742) 
797 (761) 
634 (370) 
742 (682) 
710 (576) 


78- 3 
83*0 
SO *6 
87*3 
76*8 

79- 1 
76*7 
67*1 
74-2 
76*2 
71*4 
67*7 
77*4 
71^6 

74*6 
70-6 
71*1 
I 71*3 
65*7 
! 67*4 
72*3 
69 •4 
1 76*2 
I 75*2 
I 74*6 
71 *3 
I S3'4 
I 37*8 
,76*9 
59*1 
55*8 

1 

I 46-9 
79'6 
84*8 
81-6 
75*8 
71*5 
79 


20*3 

19*8 

I5>8 

20*3 

19*2 


26*6 
34’4 
2m 
20*6 
31*1 


84*9lf 
, 63*5l| 
I 64*661 
57*811 

I 36*99 
44 *48' 
43*48 
49*05| 
42*87| 


29*67 
28*09 
26*00 
I 25*091 
23*61 
I 25*08] 

I 29*701 
27*66' 

! 32-9i; 
37'14 
37-38 
30-89f 
30-79 


31-85 

35-181 

37-22; 

35- 99j 

33- 41, 

36- 60| 

37- 01 

, 34-38, 
39-46 
41 -28 

37- 90 

38- 76 

34- 24! 
31-641 
35 *66j 
38-15 
44-601 
44-601 

48-15 
47*67 
44*55; 
43 *65 


39*99i 
40*62| 
39*531 
41*45! 
40-421 


a> 

o 

s 

Pi 

(.L , 

^ A' 
0.1 

r/j 

4-* 

A 

3 

n 

C!5 

ro 

& 

Ph 

0 

Q 

5 

o 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

26*3 

17-3 

14-5 

24-6 

15‘3 

21'9 

10-8 

2'0 

50-0 

1 17*0 

34*7 

14*6 

3*4 

30*3 

41*6 

25*6 

4*0 

6*7 

22-1 

9*3 

3? 2 

22*7 

• • 

35*8 

20'9 

29'1 

13'4 

12'2 

24'4 

11*7 

34*9 

12*5 

11*9 

29-0 

22*3 

25*8 

16*0 

14*0 

21 '9 

22*4 

32*7 

7*8 

5*9 

31*2 

32-9 

25*3 

7*1 

1 15-0 

19*7 

22*3 

25 *3 

18*9 

14*1 

19*4 

4'3 

31'5 

21'6 

14^5 

28'1 

4*6 

34-6 

9*1 

11*8 

39*9 

1 *4 

30*6 

16*9 

iri 

40*0 

0*2 

29*3 

24*1 

13*5 

32*9 

0*3 

30*7 

25*2 

15*9 

27*9 

0*0 

23-2 

23*8 

24*3 

28-7 

0*1 

21*8 

28-8 

26*5 

22*8 

5*0 

32*9 

26*3 

14*9 

20*9 

2*3 

36*4 

25*8 

11-4 

24-1 

4*9 

37*1 

25*0 

11 *3 

21*7 

11*8 

39*5 

13*3 

7*2 

28*2 

16-1 

31*0 

14-2 

16*3 

22-4 

4*9 

32*5 

25*9 

13*9 

22*8 

4*8 1 

26*2 

29*9 

18*5 

20*6 

19‘1 

25*5 

15'6 

i7'7 

22'1 

4*5 

30*3 

26*5 

21*4 

17*3 

13*8 

24‘3 

19*4 

25*9 

16*6 

19‘6 

21 *8 

18*1 

21*2 

19*3 

13*5 

26*3 

17*5 

16*1 

26*6 

13*3 

31*1 

17*5 

16*1 

22*0 

26*9 

25*2 

12*1 

15*0 

20*8 

18*9 

25*8 

16*5 

16*5 

22*3 

9*3 

32*7 

15*2 

18*2 

24*6 

30*8 

21*2 

9*4 

12*9 

25*7 

30*6 

23*1 

8*3 

13*0 

25*0 

21*1 

27*9 

13*4 

iri 

26*5 

24*8 

19*2 

12*9 

22*7 

20*4 

3'7 

20^4 

23-5 

31'1 

21 *5 

2*7 

2ri 

32*4 

18*7 

25*1 

0*0 

25*5 

19*1 

36*0 

19*4 

0*4 

19*3 

23*1 

32*4 

24*8 

9*9 

17*3 

19*1 

37*6 

16*1 

2S'S 

18-4 

i9*i 

15-7 

21-3 

25*5 

18*4 

19*1 

15*7 

21*3 

?4*4 

22-4 

IS'Z 

5*5 

19'5 

J5*0 

23*6 

13*4 

5*9 

22*1 

38*8 

21*5 

10*7 

8*5 

20*5 

33*7 

20*0 

17*8 

10*3 

18*2 

37*9 

23*8 ; 

22*0 

12*0 

14*3 


24^4 ; 

13-0 

P*6 

28-3 

!3*9 ' 

21*6 

10*7 ; 

13*Q 

30*8 

!0*6 

29*0 ; 

17*9 

6*2 

26‘3 

:2 *4 : . 

22*5 j 

[2*8 ] 

13*0 

29*3 

10 M ; 

21*6 ] 

16*2 ] 

:5‘0 

26*8 

2*2 : 

25*4 

9*1 

4*6 

28*7 


years has been utilis^ ~ average of the %u; 

(1) UaeruralporMon oreacL diatriet is that area , -i-xwious normal 

(84) j Benares , 


1 450 (411). 


MV S.- >'«» ooaces are as folIowB :~-Ramnnr ‘vOI “O; the noi 

Figures of cultivatioiL other thari thoss en\re*n ^ X J Tehri'-G^b.'Wal /s 

a' 

tem- s™. »««« („ ^ „„ ^ a. ^ I‘ K-. no. 

f '*“®areawluohisdoublo-cropped. 
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CHAPTER I. —^DISTEIBTTTION' AND MOVjBMBNT OP THE POPULATION. 
Subsidiary Table III. — Variation in rehUou to (lenstti/stnce 1881. 



Percentage of variation of population 

Moan (Ic^nsity per square niilo. j 

(increased-, decrease—). 

1 


United Provinces 

British territary 

Himalaya^ West 
1. Dehra Dun .. 

2* KainiTal .. 

3. Almora 

4. Garhwal 

Sub-Himalayaf West 

5. Saharanpur 

6. Bareilly 

7. Bijnor 
8- Piiibliit 

9. Kheri .. .. 

hid>Oangelic Plains West 

10- Muzaffamagar 
U. Meerufc .. 

12. BulandsMir 

13. Aligarh 

14. Muttra 

15. Agra --.. , - ,. 

16. Mainpiiri 

17. Etah .. 

18. Budaun .. 

19. Moradabad . . 

20. Shabjahanpiir 

21. Farrakhabad. 

22- Etawah ., .. 

Indo-Oan<j^to Ptuin, 

CeiTiral 

23. Cawnpore : .. 

24. Fafcehpur 

25. - Allahabad .. 

26. Lucknow 

27. Unao ., 

28. Rae Bareli 

29. Sitapur .. 

30. Hardoi , ., v] 

31. F3^bad ,, , ^ 

32. Suitanpur 

33. Partab^h .. 

34. BaraBanM .. 

GeMral Xniia PhUm .. 

35. Jhansi , . ,. 

36. JaJaun 

37. Hamirpup 

38. Banda ^ 

Mast Sa^puras .; 

39. 3flirzapiir 

Stib'HimahyOf Ea^ 

40. Gorakhpur 

41. Basriii 

42. Gonda ^ *- - ■ * 

43- Bahraich 

IndO‘Omyetie Plain, Maai 
44. Benares 
45- Jaunpur 

46. Gbaaapur 

47. Ballia - . , * ;; 

48. Azaxngafli . ^ 


West) 'i ' 

:;'50- Rampur ' ' 

West). i - ' 1 

51 - Benares (Ektat ^ 



911 to 
1921. 

1901 to 
1911. 

3 

4 
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Sebsidiary Table IV. — Variation in natwral ‘population. 


Area, 

1 Population in 1931. 

i Population in 1921. 

i \ 

1 Increase 
per cent. 
(1921- 
1931) 

in natural 
popnla- 
tion. 

Actual 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Immi¬ 

grants. 

Emi¬ 

grants. 

! 

Natural 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Actual 
popul J tion 

Immi¬ 

grants. 

grants- 

1 

Natural 

popula¬ 

tion. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

United Provinces 

19,614,483 

559,605 

1,559,616 

50,614,874 

i 46,509,820 
[ 

480,413 

.. 

.. 


British Territory 

48,408,763 

632,131 

1,640,243 

49,416,875 

45,374,939 

528,601 

1,465,873 

46,312,211 

6-7 

States 

1,206,070 

92,845 

84,774 

* 1,197,999 

1,134,881 

75,425 

' 

i 

i' 


Notes.— 1. On account of rcti’cadunent the birth-place retimis \rere not tabulated by distrietE, so that only the pro¬ 
vincial figures are available. 

2. The figures for immigrants and emigrants for the United Provinces in columns 3, 4, 7, and 8 natumlly do 
not take into accoimt migration between British territor}^ and the States. This migration is, however, taken into account in 
the figures for British territory and the States. 

3. The figures for emgrants in column 4 are to some extent approximate as one province and four states 
prepared their figmes for the United Provinces as a whole including the States. These figures have been divided propoi tiona ly 
between British territory and the States. Purther, Madras (excluding Cochin and Travaneore States) and Coorg prepared no 
separate figures for the United Prov.nces. In this case the figures of last Census have been adopted. The deviations from the 
correct figures are, however, considered negligible. 

4. The figure against British territory in column 7 was incoirectly shown at last census, and the figures for 
British territory only are available for colmnn 8- The figures for the whole of the United Pro^dnces and for the States have been 
shovui separately for the present census so that they vfill be available for comparison at nest census. 

5. This table omits overseas emigration which in any ease is negligible. (See Subsidiary Table IV to Chapter III.) 
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^SuBsmiABY Tabld V.-Comparison with vibd siatistks. 

fnJM i aiii i nii i ' t M ii iii^rpvrTnryTiA. . . 



District and natural 
division. 


D 2 192 M 930 total 
numbez’ of— 



® of actual ' 
(1) adjusted 
population of 
1921 of-. 


I (-I-) 

or doUcjeiicv i 

,,(-) or' 

I I I ou'tlis ovor 

■Deaths. | Bxrths. Doatljs. f 


4 


of iwf ' “ population 

tlio adjuBtod population 
on 9pf. 

Natnml I 

population. I population. 


Mted Provinces 

I iemtory), 
Himalaya, West 


i 

(British 1 15 , 921,0161 


543,583 

55,491 

80,234 

212,748 

195,110 


Su5.Simalaya, West .. 


\t1,993,248 I 

340,996 

47,512 i 
92,993 
145,546 
144,945 


35 1 

36-1 

26-1 

29-0 

40-1 

40-2 


8 


Saharanpur 

Bareilly 
Bijnor' 

, Piiibliit 

I Kheri 
I Indo-Gangetie Plain, West 

iWiizaffamasur 
Meerut 

Bulandsliahp 

Aligarh 
Muttra 
Agra 
Mainpuri 
Etah 
Budaun 
Moradabad 
Shahjahanpur 
Earrukiiabad 

j Etavrali 

I ^ndo-Gangetic Plain, Cesural I 


} 405,939 
440,025 
341,482 
f 190.437 
* 32] 962 


'i>299,52Sf, 42-] 


302,189 
338,980 
259,097 
158,732 ; 
240,527 


I 4.813,334 3,546,316 


43-3 

43- 4 
46-1 

44- 1 
35-2 


Unao 
Bae Bareli 
tSitapur 
Hardoi 

Byzabad 

Sultanpur 

Barfcabgarli 


35 

36 

37 

38 


39 


O&mral India 


tjThansi 
Jalaun 
B^anairpur 


Hast Satpuras ,, 
^zapur 

^^■Simalaya, Ectft 

^^rakhpur 

Basti 

Gonda 

Bahraicli 

! ^ndo-Gangetic Plain, Hast 

Benares 
Jaunpur 
Ghazipur 
Baffia 


307,456 
601,524 
451,003 
440,940 
208,434 
393,860 
225,504 
269.828 
389,270 
558,037 
372,419 
334,684 
260,375 

3,769,581 

346,083 
201,450 
438,466 
273,838 
241,903 
234,627 
397,917 
377.621 
356,404 
320,738 
250,056 
330,478 

795,898 

270.521 
147,676 
187,224 
190,477 



' 1.026,006 
622.711 
387.424 ; 
353,266 ' 



I + 3 , 927,768 | 4 - 3 , 104,661 

+113,587 I 

-1-7,979 
-12,759 
+67,202 „ 

+50,165 jj 

+400,320 

-1-103.750 I 
-M 01,045 ! 

-1-82.385 
-f3l,705 I 
+81,435 I 


628,722 I 
455,628 
260,579 I 
265,846 


I 1,650,845 1,394,591 


346.120 

324,943 

241,484 

253,895 

484.403 


31*4 

32- 4 
26-3 

33- 2 

37-5 


288.130 

252.405 

216,868 

194,384 

442,804 


I +1,267,018 I 

+ 111,892 I 
-1-179,708 
-1-i 10.369 I 
4-142,416 S 
+ 62,094 11 
4-133.677 
4-43,690 1 
4-70,781 
4-87,156 
4-126,489 
4-85,217 I 
4-48,885 
+ 64,644 

+377,936 

+49,119 
66,398 
4-117,421 
4-52,933 
4-52,563 
4-52,014 
+ 115.602 
+ 111,212 
+61,401 
+55,224 
+63.248 
4-80,80] 


^<7-3 I +770,352 I 


+63,814 I 
+38,762 
+33,721 
+34,095 1 



36-6 


- --- I I -7 ; 

^02,473 75,407 28;2 


+397,284 
+ 167,083 

■f-126,845 
+87,420 

+356,254 

+57,990 I 
+72,538 
+24.616 
+59.511 ' 
. +41,599 


+26,066 


I- 3 ,( 733 , 32 < 

-1-130,078 

+ 18,004 
+411 
4-52,964 
4-48,699 

-1-308,295 

4-106,449 
+58,504 
4-95.101 
4-17,237 
4-31,004 

+309,468 

+ 100.679 
+1 03,194 
-1-70.724 
-J-110,000 
-f-48,936 
-M 24,161 
4-1,606 
-1-30,768 
4-34,783 
+85,369 
4-49,170 
4-37,605 
+ 12,473 


-I-6.3,1 
+36,5 
+37,7: 
+ 77,61 
+43,2. 
-1-32,8; 
+47,37 
+51.IC 
+34,11 


+779,3 

+83,9 

+20,51 

+37,3i 

+ 37 , 7 ; 


+ 313 , 
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Subsidiary Table VI.— Variation hy taJisils classified according to density {a) actmil variation. 


{a) Variation in tahsils with a population per square mile at commencement of decade of— 


Natural Division 


Period. 

Under 150- 

150 to 300. 

300 to 450. 

450 to 600. 

600 to 750. 

750 to 900. 

900 to 1,050. 

Over 1,050. 

i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

8 

9 

10 



1921—mi 

—71,764 

— 51,015 

— 1,394,605 

+1,300,872 

—223,152 

+856,431 

+1,370,473 

+1,245,736 



1911—1921 

—114,077 

+279,927 

+367,726 

—837,853 

—1,042,862 

—197835 

+ 643,589 

—559,179 



1901—1911 

—52,505 

—77,255 

+1,440,625 

+11,773 

—1,448,128 

+ 695,910 

—697,743 

—282,910 

United Provinces"! 





(British Terri¬ 
tory), 


IS91—1901 

-\~106,734 

+ 73,639 

—2,170,293 

+2,214,361 

+1,607,243 

—1,461,325 

+ 78,622 

+337,734 



1881—1891 

+1,013,611 

—659,429 

—236,015 

—1,159,571 

+2,794,796 

+1,221,776 

+121,667 

+724,981 



18S1—1931 

+882,049 

—434,133 

—2,012,562 

+ 1,529,582 

+ 1/587,897 

+ 1,114,907 

+ 1,516,603 

+ 1,366,362 



1921—1931 

+ 15,468 

+ 104,610 

.. 








1911—1921 

—215,959 

+248,220 

—61,484 








1901—1911 

+ 119,619 

—32,202 

+61,484 






Himalaya, W-?st < 











1891—1901 

+ 180,799 

—72,127 

—73,168 








1881—1891 

+877,833 

+254,592 

+73,168 





•• 



1881—1931 

+977,760 

+503,093 


•• 

•• 



•• 



1921—1931 

. . 

—135,173 

+ 70,893 

+ 68,920 

+ 195,356 


+ 108,485 




1911—1921 

. . 

+ 126,230 

—283,549 

+91,284 

—227,492 


—4,518 




1901—mi 


+ 12,860 

+261,269 

—426,597 

+202,444 


+318,613 

—325.650 

Sub-Himalaya, J 








—298,482 

+325,650 

West. 


1891—1901 

—95,205 

+90,831 

--^3,207 

+62,417 

+23,784 




1881—1891 

+95,205 

—211,398 

+ 167,851 

+371,028 

—225,812 


+ 12,751 




1881—1931 


—116,650 

+173,257 

+167,052 

—31,120 


+136,849 

•• 



1921—1931 


.. 

—799,365 

+657,271 

+236,480 

+341,556 

—6,314 

+378,936 

■ 

1 


1911—1921 


.. 

+717,750 

—712,757 

—690,250 

—5,027 

—44,403 

—6,503 

1 

1 


1901—1911 


—161,020 

+ 1,385,191 

—1,089,570 

+ 107,914 

—485,653 

—7,677 

—6,834 

Indo-Giangetic 
Plain, West. 


00 

VO 

T 

o 


+ 7,340 

—2,018,962 

+1,626,266 

+ 1,049,160 

+ 172,106 

+342,143 

+ 13,326 



1881—1891 


—8,129 

+238,389 

—312,353 

+234,078 

+20,552 


+5,953 



1881—1931 


—161,809 

—476,997 

+ 168,857 

+937,382 

+ 43,534 

! +283,749 

+389,878 

r 

i 

1921—1931 


—54,187 

—593,335 

+997,556 

+ 113,528 

+ 13,099 

—692,510 

+826,760 



1911—1921 


—10,703 

+818,947 

—768,946 

—581,678 

—4,520 

+692,510 

—650,685 



1901—1911 


+ 3,192 

+50,309 

+500,533 

—925,181 

+278,759 

—334,327 

1 —57,161 

Indo-Gangetio. •{ 









■ 

i +16,684 

Plain, Central. 


1891—1901 


— 36,755 

+330,614 

+287,074 

' —452,725 

—316,586 

+334,327 



1881—1891 


—98,277 

—1,414,978 

—677,858 

+3,072,716 

+25,144 

—607,493 

+701,074 



1881—1931 


! —196,730 

—808,443 

+338,359 

+1,226,660 

—4,104 

—607,493 

+836,672 


- 

1921—1931 

—119,399 

+ 10,503 

+288,494 


•• 


- 

. • * 



1911—1921 

+ 110,008 

—84,912 

—167,722 

•• 

•• 


** 

'• 



1901—1911 

—193,078 

+ 126,167 

+ 168,749 



. * 



Central India 









Plateau, 


1891—1901 

+41,252 

—247,990 

+13,291 


• * 

• • 

• • 

• * 



1881—1891 

+25,112 

+40,206 

—14,826 





•• 



1881—1931 

—136,105 

—156,026 

+287,986 

• • 



•• 




1921—1931 

+32,167 

+23,232 

+8,827 

- 



•• 

•• 



1911—1921 

—8,126 

+ 1,092 

+ 6,414 

«• 





East Satpuras 


1901—1911 

+20,954 

—26,252 

•“+,086 

—391,356 




•• 




1891—1901 

—20,062 

+332,340 



* * 





1881—1891 

+ 15,461 ■ 

.. 

+9,251 




• • 



- 

1881—1931 

+40,394 1 

+330,412 

—372,950 

. 



•• 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTEIBITTIOH AETD MOVEMENT Of THE POPULATION. 

Subsidiary Table Y1— Variation hy tahsils classified accord,ing to density 
(a) actual variation —(concluded). 


(a) Variation in tahsils with a population por square mile at coumioncoinent of decade of— 


Natural Division. 

Period. 

Under 150. 

150 to 300. 

BSIBl 


600 to 750. 


900 to 4,050. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


1921—1931 



—370,119 

281,102 

—1,077,392 

+ 111,405 

+ 1,682,407 


.1911—1921 


.. 

—662,630 


—356,710 

-!'472,366 



1901—1911 



—480,291 

+552,656 

—357,385 

+537,130 


Sub-Himalaya ^ i 







■f 29,284 


East. 

1891—1901 

” 

- 

-f 12,495 

. +27,479 

—50,496 



1881—1891 


—636,423 

> -f685,l30 

—325,283 

+ 218,847 

+899,379 

•• 

\ 

, mi~im 


—636,423 

—815,415 

+1,321,961 

—1,623,136 

+2,049,564 

I-1,6.92,407 


' 1921—1931 




—703,977 

4-308,876 

4'390.371 

-I-278,405 


1911—1921 




—233,441 

+813,268 

..660,704 

•• 

Indo-Gangetie 

1901-1911 




+474,751 

—475,920 

+365,674 

—674,352 

Plain, East. . 







1891—1901 




+211,125 


—1,346,129 

—299,366 


T 

oo 




—215,105 

—505,033 

4-276,701 

+716,409 


U81—1931 




—466,647 

+ 1,178,711 

—974,087 

-1-21,096 
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SUBSIBIAEY TABLES. 


Stjbsidiaby Table VI .—Variation by tdhsils classified according to density 

( 6 ) 2>roportio7ial variafion. 




(b) Variation in talisils with a population per 

square mile at cotnmeneetnent of decade of — 

Natural Division. 

Period. 




450 to 600. 

600 to 750. 

750 to 900. ■ 


! ,050 and 










over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 



19-21—S93I 

—4^6 

—1’6 

—17 2 

-48'2 


±23'6 

±W5'T 

±91 3 



1911—1921 

— 6'8 

4-9 9 

+4-r 

—5-0 


—5-2 

±98-5 

—29-1 



1901—1911 

—30 

—2'7 

+29-9 

40-1 

—11 -2 

±22-2 

—51-7 

—16-6 

tlnited Provinces^ 











(British Terri¬ 
tory). 


1891—1901 

+<5*5 

+2 -3 

—24-0 

±15'5 

±14-2 

—31 -8 

±6-2 

+ 17 2 

+S8-3 


1881-1891 

-'rI63 7 

—18-9 

—2-8 

—7-5 

±32'9 

±36-2 

+10 -6 


\ 

1881—1931 

-4-142*4 

—12*5 

—23-0 

+9 *8 

+ 19*9 

+33*0 

+ 131*8 

+ 109-8 



1921—1931 

-hl-4 

+26*3 





•• 




1911—1921 

—16*3 

+ 165-2 

—100-0 

.. 







1901—1911 

+9*9 

—17*6 

* 






Himalaya, 










West. 


1891—1901 

4-17*7 

—28*3 

—100-0 








1881—1891 

+ 610*2 










1881—1931 

+ 679-6 


±0-0 








1921—1931 


—26-5 

+4-5 

+ 5*2 

+ 67*4 

; . 

+ 34*5 




1911—1921 

.. 

+32-9 

—15*1 

+7-3 

—44*0 


—1 *4 


Sub-JEIimalaya, 

West. 


1901—1911 

•• 

+3-5 

+ 16*2 

—25*6 

+ 64*3 


* 

—100*0 

— 100*0 


1891—1901 

—100*0 

+23*8 

—2*6 

+ 3*9 

+8*2 

•• 



1881—1891 


—43*1 

+ 11*3 

+30*0 

—43*7 

-• 

+4-5 




1881—1931 

±0’O 

—23‘7 

+11-T 

±13'5 

—6-1 


±47-9 

±0-0 



1921—1931 


. • 

—23*6 

+ 11*8 

+ 10-0 

+ 137*8 

—2-2 

+ 136*5 



1911—1921 



+26*9 

—11*3 

—22-5 

—2*0 

—13*3 

—2*3 

Indo-Gangetie ( 
Plain, West. 


1901—1911 


—lOO-O 

+92*5 

—15*2 

+3*7 

—65*7 

—2*2 

—3*9 

+6*7 


1891—1901 


+4*8 

—57*6 

+29*3 

+ 55*0 

+30*0 

■¥ 



1881—1891 


—5*0 

+7*3 

i —5*3 

+ 14-0 

+3*8 

- 

+ 2*2 



1881—1931 


—lOO'O 

—15'5 

±2'8 

+ 56*0 

4-5*0 

* 

±146-2 


f 

1921—1931 


i 

—25*1 

—28-5 

+ 16*9 

+4*9 

+4*8 

—100*0 

+ 194*8 



1911—1921 


—4*7 

+64*8 

—11*5 

—19*9 

—1*6 


—60*5 

Indo-Gangetic ( 


1901—1911 


' +1*4 

+4*1 

+8*1 

—24*0 

♦ 

—100*0 

—5*0 

+ 1*5 

Plain, Central. ' 


1891—1901 


—14*1 

+37*4 

+4*9 

—10*5 

—100*0 

* 



1881—1891 


—27*4 

—61*6 

—80*4 

+250*4 

+8*6 

—100*0 

+ 169*1 



1881—1931 


—54'9 

—35'2 

±5'2 

±100'0 

—1-4 

—100-0 

±201-8 


/' 

1921—1931 

—51*4 

+0*6 

+ 178*7 


•• 

- 

•• 


I 


1911—1921 

+90*7 

—4*8 

—51*0 


•• 

- 

•* 

•• 

Central India i 


1901—1911 

—61*2 

+7*7 

+ 105*2 






Plateau. 


1891—1901 

+ 15*0 

—13*2 

+9*0 








1881—1891 

+ 10*1 

+2*2 

—9*0 





— 



1881—1931 

—54'6 

— 8 '5 

+777*9 





** 


r 

1921—1931 

+ 13*7 

+7-6 

+4*8 



•• 

• • 




1911—1921 

—3*3 

+0*4 

+3*6 


•• 




East Satpuras 


1901—1911 

+4*9 

—1*9 

—1*2 





• • 



1891—1901 

—8*3 

sH 

—4*2*6 

•• 



* ’ 




1881—1891 

+6*8 


+ 1*0 


•• 



*• 


V 

mi-^1931 

^17'8 


—66*1 

/' •• 

• • 


* • 

* • 


* Iji these cases the inorease is from nothing to something, so the percentage increase is infinity. 
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CHAPTEE I.—DISTEIBUTIOlSr AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


SuBSiDiAEY Table VI. — VariaMon by tahsils classified according to density 
(6) proportional mna^iow~^(concluded). 


(6) Variation in tahsils with a pop elation per square mile at comm ncement of dt cade of— 


Hatural Division, 

Period. 

Under 150- 

150 to 300. 

300 to 450. 

450 to 600. 

600 to 750. 

750 to 900. 

300 to 1,050. 

1,050 and 

OTK'. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



1921—1931 



—51*5 

+ J1‘8 

—48-6 

+4-6 


.. 



1911—1921 



■—^8*0 

+49-5 

—13-9 

+24-3 



/ 


1901—1911 



—28*6 

+53 *4 

— 12-2 

+38-1 



Sub-Himalaya, \ 











East. 


1891—1901 

*' 



+2*7 

—1*7 

+2 ’ 1 


■* 



1881—1891 


—100*0^ 

+58*9 

—24-4 

+ 7-9 

+ 186-9 

1 





1881--1931 


—700*0 

—70*0 

+99*7 

—58‘7 

' ■\~426-0 


.. 


/ 

1921—1931 




—lOO-O 

+9-7 

+ 56-3 


+6-0 



1911—1921 

i 



—24-9 

+34*2 

—48-8 

.. 

+17-4 

Indo-Gangetio ^ 


t 

5^ 

T 

1 




+ 102-6 

—167 

+37-0 

—100-0 

+ 1-2 

Plain, East. 


1891—1901 




+83*9 

+57-2 

—57-7 

—30*7 

-3-9 



1881—1891 




-+6*I 

—21 -8 

+ 13-4 

+278-4 

+3-2 



iSBl—1931 




—700-0 

+50-5 

—47'3 

+ 87 

+^4-9 


* la thaie cases the iacraase is from, nocmag to sonietlimg ao ta© percentage iiicieEse is lohnity 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Perso 7 is house and houses jjer sq^iare mile. 




Average number of persons per house. j 

\ 

Average number of houses per £ 

quare mile. 

o 

District and natural 






1 







in 

division. 






j 







s 

3 

*G 

Ci 

m 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 1 
1 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S9L 

1881. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

DN 


13 

14 


United Provinces 

4‘8 

4-6 

4*6 

5*5 

5*7 

6*4 

95 

93 

92 

81 

77 

65 


(Britisli Territory), 














Himalayaj West ,, 

4'6 

4*4 

4*6 

5*2 

5*7 

6‘4 

24 

23 

22 

IS 

16 

14 

1 

Dehra Dun 

4*7 

4*5 

4*4 

4*4 

5*3 

4-4 

41 

40 

39 

34 

26 

23 

2 

Naini Tal 

4*5 

4*3 

4*3 

4*6 

5-1 

6*2 

23 

24 

27 

26 

42 

35 

3 

Almora 

4*7 

4*6 

4*8 

5*1 

6*2 

6 'S 3 

24 

22 

20 

17 

13 

12 

4 

Garhwal 

4*6 

4*4 

4*6 

6*2 

5*7 

7*3 

21 

20 

13 

12 

13 

9 


Suh'Himalaya^ West 

4'5 

4*4 

4*4 

7*6 

5*6 

S’O 

97 

91 

97 

79 

75 

50 

5 

Saliaranpur 

4*4 

4*1 

4*3 

4‘7j 

4*9 

10-6 

111 

107 

106 

97 

91 

41 

6 

Bareilly 

■ 4*6 

4*4 

4*4 

7*7 

5*8 

8*6 

147 

145 

156 

89 

112 

74 

7 

Bijnor 

4*5 

4*1 

4*3 

4*5 

5*6 

8*5 

i04 

95 

99 

93 

74 

45 

8 

Pilibhit 

4*5 

4*5 

4*5 

4*6 

6*1 

7*0 

74 

62 

79 

74 

58 

47 

9 

ILberi .. 

4*7 

4*7 

4*6 

5*8 

5*8 

5*8 

67 

65 

61 

53 

53 

48 


Indo-Gangetic Plains 

4*7 

4*5 

4*6 

5*7 

5*5 

8'2 

115 

114 

118 

96 

84 

68 


West. 













10 

MuzalSarnagar 

4*9 

4*5 

4*5 

6*3 

6*9 

7*8 

114 

105 

108 

85 

68 

59 

11 

Meerut 

5*0 

4*7 

4*6 

5*9 

5*5 

8*7 

Hi 

140 

140 

iiO 

107 

63 

12 

Bulandshalir 

4*7 

4*4 

4*8 

6*8 

5*6 

9*6 

127 

123 

124 

87 

89 

50 

13 

Aligarh. 

4*7 

4*1 

4*6 

5*0 

5*9 

S‘2 

129 

121 

127 

122 

90 

64 

14 

Muttra 

4*7 

4*3 

4*3 

6-0 

5*5 

7-8 

98 

97 

105 

88 ' 

90 

59 

15 

Agra ,. 

4*9 

4*7 

4*5 

4*7 

5*5 

5*9 

116 

107 

123 

121 

100 

89 

16 

Mainpuri 

4*6 

4-5 

4*6 

4*7 

5*8 

7-8 

98 

99 

104 

103 

77 

60 

17 

Etah. ., 

4*6 

4*5 

4*6 

5*0 

6*3 

7*5 

108 

I Ob 

108 

99 

64 

51 

18 

Budaun 

4*4 

3*6 

4*4 

5*1 

5*6 

8*7 

113 

135 

118 

101 

80 

51 

19 

Moradabad 

4*6 

4*7 

4*5 

6*0 

5*8 

7*0 

121 

II2 

122 

83 

89 

64 

20 

Shahjahanpur 

4*6 

4*6 

4*5 

6*4 

6-3 

6*9 

111 

105 

121 

82 

S3 

70 

21 

Farrukhabad 

4*6 

4*6 

4*5 

6*8 

6*5 

6*8 

115 

110 

120 

80 

77 

78 

22 

Etawah. 

4*7 

4*4 

4*8 

6*1 

6*0 

6*8 

94 

98 

93 

77 

72 

62 


Indo- Qangetic Plain, 

4*5 

4*3 

4*5 

5*3 

5*4 

5-4 

122 

121 

120 

109 

105 

99 


Central. 













23 

Ca^vapore 

4*3 

4*0 

4*1 

5*9 

5*1 

5*9 

119 

122 

117 

91 

101 

84 

24 

Fatahpur 

4*6 

4*4 

4*3 

5*0 

5*1 

5*2 

92 

89 

96 

85 

85 

80 

25 

Allahabad 

4*6 

4*4 

4*3 

4*8 

5*2 

5*1 

115 

112 

118 

108 

105 

102 

26 

Lucknow 

4*4 

4-2 

4*4 

5*2 

5*2 

5*3 

134 

179 

178 

157 

154 

133 

27 

Uhao .. ., 1 

4*5 

3*6 

4*4 

5*8 

5*7 

5*9 

105 

127 

114 

97 

94 

87 

28 

Rae Bareli . , I 

4*4 

4*1 

4*5 

5*2 

5*3 

5*3 

125 

129 

130 

113 

105 

104 

29 

Sitapur . . | 

Hardoi 

4*7 

4*7 

4*7 

5*7 

6*2 

6*3 

no 

104 

lOS 

86 

77 

67 

30 

4*8 

4*8 

4*6 

4*8 

6*0 

6*7 

101 

97 

104 

98 

79 

64 

31 

Fyzabad 

4*7 

4*7 

4*5 

5*1 

5*2 

5*2 

14S 

143 

147 

139 

135 

122 

32 

Sult-anpur 

4*5 

4*5 

4*6 

4*9 

4*1 

4*9 

1 136 

131 

134 

129 

120 

113 

33 

Partabgarh 

4*5 

4*4 

- 4*6 

5*1 

5*3 

4*4 

1 141 

134 

135 

122 

120 

135 

34 

Bara Banki 

4*5 

4*4 

4*5 

5*3 

5*3 

1 5*5 

1 135 

135 

133 

130 

122 

107 


Central India 

4*5 

4*4 

4'3 

5-0 

5*3 

6*1 


46 

49 

40 

42 

35 


Plateau. 








\ 

43: 

33 

36 

25 

35 

Jhausi 

4*5 

4*2 

4*3 

5*2 

5*3 

6*6 

42 

39 

36 

Jalauji 

4*8 

4*6 

4*5 

5*4 ' 

5*6 

6*3 

53 

56 

58 

50 

47 

45 

37 

Hamirpur 

4*4 1 

4*1 

4*2 

4*9 

5*6 

6*1 

47 

46 

49 

41 

40 

36 

38 

Banda 

4*5 

4*2 

4*3 

4*i 

5*0 

5*7 

49 

49 

52 

42 

46 

40 


Past Satptiras 

4*S 

4*6 

4'7 

5'4 

5-6 

6*4 

33 

36 

44 

38 

40 

34 

:'39. 

Mirzapur 

4*8 

4*6 

4*7 

5*4 

5*6 

6*4 

38 

36 

44 

38 

40 

34 


Buh-Himalayay East 

5*2 

5*2 

5’1 

5*7 

5*9 

5*3 

125 

117 

122 

IQO 

95 

85 

40 

41 

Gorakhpui’ 

Baati 

5*4 

5*3 

5*4 

5*3 

5*3 

5*2 

5*7 

5*7 

5*9 

6*0 

5*8 

6*1 

1 145 

1 13S 

135 

130 

132 

126 

112 

117 

110 

107 

98 

97 

42 

Gonda 

5*0 

4*8 

4*9 

5*4 

5*8 

6*2 

llO 

108 

108 

91 

87 

71 

43 

Bahraioh 

4*8 

4*8 

4*7 

5*8 

5*5 

4*9 

I 90 

84 

83 

68 

68 

65 


Indo-Gangetie Plain, 

5*2 

5*0 

4*5 

5*6 

6*2 

6*6 

1 

142 

146 

133 

130 

117 

44 

East. 

Benares .. 

5*3 

4*8 

4*7 

5*9 

6*8 

8*0 

1 176 

186 

185 

148 

134 

1 112 

45 

Jamipur 

Ghazipur ,. 

Bailia ,, 

1 5*0 

4*6 

4*7 

5*4 

5*7 

5-9 

1 159 

160 

158 

144 

143 

132 

46 

I 6*0 

6*0 

4*9 

5*5 

5*9 

6*1 

1 106 

100 

122 

119 

125 

113 

47 

1 5*4 

5*0 

4*9 

6*5 

6*9 

7*3 

1 137 

134 

138 

1 121 

117 

ill 

48 

Azaragarh 

j 5*0 

49 

4*9 

1 

6*1 

6*5 

1 

141 

138 

1 135 

131 

1 


16 





















CHAPTER 11.—POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


l._ The previous chapter dealt vdth the numbers of the people and vdth 
their distribution in the^ different parts and sub-divisions of the province. 
In the present chapter will be examined the conditions under which, within 
those parts and sub-divisions, the people live. The statistics which bear on 
this subject are set out in Imperial Tables L III, IV and V. In Table I 
are given separate figures for urban and rural population by districts and 
states. In Table III the population is divided according to the size of the 
town or village in which it resides, each municipality, cantonment, notified 
area, railway colony or other town, and each revenue village (less any town or 
part thereof that may fall within its boundaries) bemg treated as a separate 
unit. In Table IV towns are classified according to the size of their population 
and the figures for the 1931 census are conapared with those for previous cen¬ 
suses. It should be noted that in this table, in order to "secure comparisons 
"vvith previous census figures, the figures for cantonments, notified areas and 
railway colonies which are adjacent to municipalities have been included with 
those of the municipahties, separate figures being provided as sub-heads for 
the areas so included. In Talsle V the population of miuficipalities and other 
towns (each as a separate item) is distributed according to religion, the towns 
being arranged territorially. 

Four subsidiary tables prepared from the Imperial Tables appear at the 
end of this cha,pter and set forth:— 

Subsidiary Table I. —The distribution of the population between towns 
and villages; 

Subsidiary Table II. —The number per mille of the total population 
and of each main religion who live in to"mis; 

Subsidiary Table III. —Towns classified by population "with decennial 
variations since 1881, and the percentage of the urban popu¬ 
lation living in towms of each class; 

Subsidiary Table IV.—The population of cities and the percentage 
decennial variations since 1881; the density, the proportion 
of the sexes and of the foreign-bom ; 

Subsidiary Table V. —Housing statistics of the municipalities of— 
{a) Lucknow, 

\h) Oawnpore. 

2. In these statistics the whole population is classified as “rural” or 
“ urban ”, and in more detail as living in villages, towns and cities of different 
sizes. 

A “ village ” for census purposes was defined as— 

“the area demarcated for revenue purposes as a mauza : provided that where 
such a -village, or part of a village, forms part of the area of a towm, it rviU 
be included in such town. 

Explanation.—A village includes aU the hamlets situated within the 
area of the revenue mawsia.” 

Here it may be as well to explain that a revenue mauza is the survey and 
settlement village, which is a parcel of ground -with definite boundaries which 
may contain one or more groups of houses or even no bouses at all. Unin¬ 
habited villages are not included m the census statistics, though they are 
entered m the preliminary census records and inspected at the final enumera¬ 
tion in case any one should have taken up residence therein By the final census 
night. The disadvantages of basing the census organization on residential 
sites, are, briefly, that it is impossible to decide which groups of houses form 
independent -villages and which groups are merely parts of other villages, 
and also, that as groups of houses appear or disappear between One census and 
another, any reliable comparison from one census to the next is impossible. 

A “ town ” was defined as— 

(1) Any area in which United Provinces Act II of 1916 is in force, i.e., 

any municipality; 

(2) Any area under sections 337 and 339 of United Proviqoes Act 11 

of 1916, i.e,, any notified area ; 


Inirodudory, 


Definitions, 
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CHAPTER II.—POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Villages and 
toisns. 

Villages. 


(3) any area under United Provinces Act II of 1914, ^.e., any town 

area ; 

(4) any cantonnient ; ■ 

(5) any other continnous group of houses permanently inhabited by 

not less than 5,000 persons w^hich having regard to the character 
of the population, the relative density of the dwellings, the 
importance of the place as a centre of trade and its historic 
associations, the Provincial Census Superintendent decided to 
treat as a town. 

Explanation 1,—^Where several villages lie so close together that their 
houses form a continuous group with a population exceeding 5,000 such group 
may be treated as a single town under (5) above. 

Explanation 2. —Where one village is broken up into distinct groups of 
houses none of which contains more than 6,000 inhabitants, then although 
the total population exceeds 6,000, the village is not a towm. 

Explanation 3.—Where separate groups of houses have been united for 
e purposes^ of the Act mentioned above, they will be considered one town, 
un ess there is strong reason for requiring the statistics to be separate for each 
group m which case each group wall be considered one town. 

(iSlOTE. ^In actual practice no case occurred of the separation of 
abov which had been miited for the purposes of the Acts mentioned 


A city is only a large town. It was defined as— 

(1) any town whose population in 1921 was not less than 100,000; 
[^) any town which the Local Government declared to be a city for 
census purposes. 

such cities are not only the municipalities but also any canton- 
in areas or railway colonies that may be adjacent to them, so that 

PATioiof ^ cas^a city IS actually a collection of census towns, e.g., Jhansi City 
Pathafc N and Cantonment and the adjacent Garhia 


VT exhibited in the case of Imperial Tables 

tinni viTT sex and civil condition by religion), X (Occupa- 

racei’ religion and age), and XIX (Europeans and allied 

races and Anglo-Indians by race and age). 

snhf nrf^ paragraph 1, cities are for the purposes of some tables 
for +LA^r.i-i- ° constituent towns and in others their figures are shown only 
lowed ^ This inconsistency is unfortunate, but has been al- 

censusea iri with the figures of previous 

cities pcrial Table IV and in those tables prepared separately for 


cities 


” is the sum of the people living in towns and 


it mohides ; besides people living in villages 

noSuld S tL *086 paltB of the forests and iturgles which Ite 

fflaMy rf .“Z Tiooo latter consist 

the places where the.. * and^the like, are not permanent residents of 

3 There are^ considered further. 

Sanatorium S,irh f« ll’?”S .,pllage 5 (excluding the Bhawali 

dSo STh, thf ^ “ Imperiar Table I) and 

easy toTrw a o^^dZ^ *>“* “ ^ 

enthre mrlT otra! • f -deinarcation between village and town. The 

urban eharlcte^ o? sS^r^of^fbi sense of the word, hut the 

ft is oft “w to dS 1.^ mats fs not abore suspigion, as 

if under the Town Area Acti atoSld“‘,Se‘c™%he“Lat d C® 

Village or a small +<1^^ mLra t ^ ooireomy be treated as a large 

villages or in towns aregregariousV habtt and ShTo m 

Or irrban arA ^ tliroic houses "whether rnral 

: ®aa..is.. undoubtedly a 

>e^ionn“Sr"a;t» tt^th^e^r;* Sy 
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predecessor, in this connesioii, remarked on the fact that in parts of Bunclel- 
kliand the oldest villa,ge sites will be found Sit the base of a rocky hiU.—a position 
with the advantage of providing a handy refuge for the villagers, bnt with almost 
every possible disadvantage in other respects. In Oudh I have often noticed 
remnants of ancient village sites on raised ground, which have since, owing 
to a greater sense of security, been deserted for new homesteads on the level 
ground- near the cultivated area. In the centre and east of the jjrovince, which 
has enjoyed, a longer period of security than the west, it is more common to 
find outlying hamlets as well as the main site within the revenue tnanza, so that 
a “census village” here often represents two or more distinct inhabited sites.^ 
These hamlets usually consist of the homestead of a landlord or large teirant, 
built for greater convenience in or near his holding, round which cluster the 
houses of his farm servants ; or else of the houses of some despised caste which 
is not suffered to dwell in the village itself. With the growth in security 
afforded by the British Government the tendency for tenants to remove their 
houses nearer their cultivation is marked. This saves time, permits of more 
careful and intensive cultivation and facilitates protection of the ci'ops. In 
Oudh this movement is particularly noticeable as a reference to recent settle¬ 
ment reports will show. Yet even in these hamlets the houses are as closely 
packed together as in the main site. Incidentally, these facts should he borne 
m mind when rural and urban densities are compared, if village den.dties 
were calculated on the area of the inhabited site or sites, and not on that of 
the site plus the village lands, they would generally he greater than that of any 
town. Only in the heart of the larger cities, where two and three-storeyed 
brick houses may be found, are human beings herded together on a scale which 
is not general all over the country. In the outskirts, of cities and tovms as 
in villages, houses are normally made of mud where the local soil vdll hind, 
and of wattles where it will not. Stone is difficult and expensive to secure in 
most parts of the province so is not in general use as a huHding material 
except in the hills, in BundeUdiand and parts of the Muttra and Agra 
districts; and outside Himalayan villages double-storeyed, houses are rarely 
to be seen. 

It is. evident therefore that though the total population of a revenue 
mauza may he large, if this population lives in numerous small detached 
hamlets dotted over the area, the village caimot be regarded as a town. 
Some revenue mauzas are very extensive and the population necessary to 
their cultivation is consequently also large. In such cases, if the original 
site is adhered to and no hamlets spring up, the site may grow so populous 
that in most countries it would be considered a small town. But in such 
villages the inhabitants have no urban occupations themselves, though 
on account of their size they become convenient centres for itinerant mer¬ 
chants and rural artisans. Hence such a village grows and sanitary precau¬ 
tions becoming essential, it is duly placed under the provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act. When this has been done the site though stfil in all its essen¬ 
tials a village, is on its way becoming a town. The chief difficulty in classi¬ 
fication lies in determiaing when such villages cease to be villages and become 
towns. 

Twenty-four such places (with a population of 145,241 or 2*6 per cent, 
of the urban population) have been included as towns at this census. They 
have the entry “Town” against them ia column 4 of Imperial Table IV. 
Of these three have been included for the first time. Tourteen such towns 
which were included at last census have been excluded as they , now have no 
urban characteristics. 

The next dividing line is a clear one. When the non-agricultural popula¬ 
tion grows So large that the chauJcidari (village watchman) cess becomes 
too small to pay for sufficient watch and ward the area is put under the Town 
Area Act (H of 1914) and provision for the increased .essential expenditure 
is made by the imposition of a house-tax. As a house-tax is never levied from 
a purely agricultural population its existence is evidence that the place is 
more or less urban m character.. 

All such places are therefore treated as census towns. The town may 
inelude parts or the whole of one or more revenue mauzcts which, then become 

* Some of ttie larger revenue villages incliid© as HI any as 3Q or 40 S6pftrat6 * 


Country towns 
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{ibsorb6cl into tbs town. Tb6r6 Shis 262 such town circus nt this census (with 
9 i population of 1,276,743 or 23‘0 per cent, of the urban population), nine of 
which have come under the Act since last census. Fourteen of these that were 
included at last census have now been excluded as they have ceased to be under 
the Act and have no urban characteristics. 

As such a town increases in its non-agricultural population, it may become 
ca notified aiea or a municipality ; the two differ in degree rath,er than in kind, 
for it is only certain provisions of the Municipal Act that Pjpply to a notified 
area. By this time the town has lost all trace of its former connexion with 
its constituent revenue metuzas. If favourably situated for trade it may grow 
considerably, but as a rule its trade is local and it never loses its agricultural 
character completely. At this census there are 66 notified areas (population 
437,436 or 7-9 per cent, of the urban populaticn), and 87 municipalities (popii- 
lation 3,486,173 or 62*8 per cent, of the urban population). 

There are also 21 cantonments (population 200,620 or 3'6 per cent, of the 
urban population) and one railway colony (population 4,646). 

Oities. Out of the 87 municipalities, 23 have been classed as cities (their popu¬ 

lation, including that of the adjacent cantonments, notified areas, etc., is 
2,490,698, or 44-9 per cent, of the total urban population). The list will be 
found in Subsidiary Table IV to this chapter. Jaunpur municipality has been 
excluded from the list of last census. The population of this municipality 
fell from 42,771 in 1901 to 30,473 in 1911. It was retained as a city in 1921 
because this large decrease was thought to have been the result of a tem¬ 
porary exodus from the city on account of a severe epidemic of plague. The 
1921 enumeration proved the fall to be permanent. Its population in 1931 
was 37,675.* Owing to its moribund condition, possessing as it does no trade 
and no industries to speak of, the expense occasioned by treating it as a city 
was not considered justified. 

It is of interest to note that, as pointed out in the census report of 1891, 
the cities of the province had a totally different origin from that of the other 
towns. In India “the town attracts the trade and not the trade the town”. 
Industry, which has produced so many towns in England, is still almost a neg¬ 
ligible quantity in this province. The cities were mostly built hy different 
rulers for pohtical or strategical reasons or to satisfy a passing whim ; others 
owe their importance to religion. Yet if other causes made the cities, the 
trade which was attracted to them has maintained and enlarged them. Cawn- 
pore alone owes its origin to trade. A mere village till 1778, it became a frontier 
cantonment, -The advent of the railway in 1863 enabled it to become an 
impojrtant distributing centre.. It is now-^ railway centre of the 

province, the junction of fi!ve & and consequently 

its Gohecting and distributing trade is enormous and in addition it has become 

Normality of 4. Before summarizing the main statistics dealing with the urban and 

the vrba^ rural population, some endeavour has been made to iqdieate what the distinc- 

fopulatim. tion between urban and ruxal poptdatioh amounts to. It is also necessary to 

estimate how far the distribution of the population between towns and 
villages was normal on the night of the final enumeration. Epidemics may 
disturb this distribution as in 1911, when plague was responsible for a consi¬ 
derable exodus from urban areas. In that year a second census taken in June 
and July after the epidemic had abated revealed to what extent the population 
of some of the municipalities had been affected, e.gr., Mirzapur returned a 
population of 66,304 at the second census as against 32,332 at the census 
proper ; Cawnpore 195,498 against 178,567; Fyzahad 62,446 against 54,656. 
On the other hand the population of some towns which are centies of pilgrim¬ 
age, e.g., Benares, Muttra or Ajodhya (Fyzahad) maybe unduly swollen at any 
^en time, though large fairs or religious gatherings can usually be avoided 
by a judicious selection of the date for the final enumeration. 

*TIa8 was somewhat above its normal population as at the feneot the flnaientmieiaiioajrajivftieitiveB from 

^ referred to the Census 

Partly pages 24 and 25^ . 
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Fortunately at the present census no such disturbing influences were 
present and the distribution of the population may safely be reg'arded as normal. 

I would naake one exception to this statement, though the results have a 
negligible eSect on the total urban population. In Najibabad municipality 
(district Bijnor), there is very keen rivalry between the Hindu and Iduslim 
communities. The latter preponderate to a slight extent. With a view to 
influencing respective representation on the municipal board each side imported 
large crowds of its own community from the neighbouring rural areas on 
census night, so that the population of this municipality rose by some 6,000 in 
a night. The prehminary enumeration figure was 22,261 : the final 28.41^. The 
sec[uel was amusing. As each side had striven its utmost the relative positions 
of the rival tactions remained exactly as they were at the preliminary 
enumeration and, in fact, exactly as they have been for the last thirty 
years, to within a few decimal points. 

This may have happened in a few other towns, though nowhere on such 
a large scale ; in fact I heard quite recently that in another municipality the 
members of one community sent out surreptitiously numerous invitations 
to large dinner-parties on census night, for similar reasons, and in this case the 
extra numbers so secured resulted in this community just managing to wrest 
a seat on the municipal board from their opponents. 

The net result of such activities had, however, a neghgible effect on the 
relative urban and rural populations, and as I have said a.bove, the distribution 
at this census may be taken as quite normal. 

6. Out of every thousand persons in this province (either including or 
excluding the states) 112 are “ urban ” and S33 are “ rural ’. In 1931 the 
corresponding figures for England and Wales'" were 800 ‘‘ urban^"’ and 200 
“ rural ”. No census figures could brmg out more remarkably the contrast 
between the conditions under which people live in India and in W estern, 
countries. In England and Wales the criterion for a town (or urban district 
as it is there called) is as here th© existence of municipal or gnosi-municipal 
institutions, and roughly one-third of the places classed as towns have a 
population under 5^000. if all towns with a population under 5,000 were ex¬ 
cluded from both, the figures would become United Provinces “ urban 
“ rural ” 900 ; England and Wales (approximately) “ urban ” 776, “ rural ” 
225, an even gi'eater contrast. 

When it is remembered that in the country towns most of the population 
five in what would be classed as rural conditions in the West, and that in the 
larger municipalities an appreciable proportion of the inhabitants also live 
under similar conditions, the relative proportion, of urban population judged 
by western standards is far less even than that given above. 

In the case of municipalities with a population over 20,000^an attempt 
was made at this census to differentiate between urban and sub-urban popula¬ 
tion, the latter behig defined as the population living under rural conditions, 
usually on the outskirts of the municipality though within its_ boundaries. 
The results are given as sub-heads to the figures of the municipalities concerned 
in Imperial Table IV. Figures are not available for all such municipalities 
but from those municipalities for which figures are available an average figure 
has been calculated for ail such municipahbies. This gives the resifit that m 
municipalities having a population of 20,000 or over 116 per mihe may be 
reg'arded as living under sub-urban (in this country almost identical with 
conditions. The proportion in smaller municipalities, cantonments and notiiied 
areas is far greater than this, and as has been mentioned above the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the country towns live under rural conditions as 

indeed by western standards. i iA t. 

It is thus evident that the contrast is, in effect, far more marked than 
would appear even from the figures given at the beginning of this paragrap . 
This great difference is due partly to the greater volume of commerce, partly 
to the greater scope afforded to the professions by a more complex social 
organization, but overwhelmingly to the greater industrial developmen ■ o 
England and Wales. , 

* Preliminary figures. 
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6. In the next table are shown for the province (including the states) 
the nninber per mille residing in towns at each of the last six censuses, and 
the interceusal variations in the urban and rural population. 






Urban popula¬ 
tion per millo 
of total 
population. 

Intercensal variation per c-ont. 
in — 


Census. 



Urban 

populiit.ion. 

lliiral 

population. 

1881 

.. 

•* 


107 

+4-8 

+ 6-4 

1891 

*, 



105 


1901 

.. 



106 

-i-r9 

H-1-6 

1911 




100 

—6'2 

irv 

O 

1 

1921 

.. 



106 

H-2-4 

—3-7 

1931 

. . 



112 

+ 12-8 

H~6‘0 

1881—1931 .. 





-1-15-7 

-1-9-9 , 


Between 1881 and 1891 the urban population did not increase as rapidly 
as the rural population. From 1891—1901 it gained slightly on the rural 
population. The figure for 1911 is of little value for, as mentioned above, 
many towns had at the time of that census been evacuated on account of 
plague. The return of these temfjorary emigrants restored the balance in 1921, 
and the last decade has seen the urban population multiply over twice as 
rapidly as the rural population. 

Altogether in the last fifty years the urban population has increased more 
than hah as fast again as the rural. Between 1881 and 1921 the urban popu¬ 
lation had increased by 2'6 per cent, as against 3‘8 per cent, increase in the 
rural population. My predecessor in 1921 came to the following conclusions :—• 

(1) that there had been no appreciable development of commerce 

or industry to attract people from the country to the town, 
and 

(2) that towns in spite of their municipal regulations are less healthy 

than villages. 

Since 1921, however, the urban population has increased twice as fast as 
the rural. Moreover this is not due to the changes made in the list of towns at 
this census. A reference to paragraph 11 of the note to Imperial Table IV 
will prove this. The effect of change in the list at this census has been to 
reduce what would otherwise have been the urban population, and the per¬ 
centage increase in population since last census of those areas which have been 
treated as urban at both censuses even after allowing for boundary changes 
has been no less than 13-4 per cent. This denotes that either there has been 
considerable emigration into the urban areas or the health of towns has 
improved, or both. The following vital statistics give the birth, death and sur¬ 
vival rates for each year of the past decade for towns having a population of 
10,000 or over in 1921. They are based on the 1921 population figures. The 
birth and death rates towards the end of the decade are higher than the true 
rates as they are not based on the increased population of the latter years of 
the decade. This however does not affect the argument:— 


Tear. 

Towns of 10,00, and over. 
EatepermiHe of 1921 population^— 

Eernainder of British territory . 
Bate per mille— 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Survival. 
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;34*3 ■ 
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Tlie figUL’es sho'vv that aithough the birth-rate iii the larger towns is on 
an average one-third higher than elsewhere, the death-rate is half as high again 
and this results in a survival rate nearly one-third low-er than that in the rest 
of the province. But at least part of these differences is due to the fact that 
the vital statistics for towTis aie more accurate than for the rural areas. If 
we assume the above town figm’es to he dead accurate then the correct birth 
and death rates of the rest of the province (based on the. omissions for the province 
calculated in paragraph 59 of Chajiter I) will be 41’0 and 33'4per mille respec¬ 
tively, giving a survival rate of 7-6. This of coiu’se is the extreme case and 
in actual fact there axe many omissions in the towTi vital statistics and the 
omissions in the rural figures are correspondingly less. But eveu taking this 
extreme view w'e find that both bh’th and death rates are lower in the rest 
of the province and the survival rate is higher. 

My predecessor’s remark to the effect that towns are less healthy than 
the rural area seems justified. 

He then went on to state that this did not apply to the cities, and quoted 
figures to show that they had held their ground with the rural areas, but this 
statement lacks point because it took no account of migration. Taking the 
23 city municipalities of British territory of 1921 the average figures for the last 
ten years were— 

birfeli-rate par mille per annum ... ... ... 47’4 

death-rate per mille per annum ... ... ... 41’7 

survival rate per miUe per annum ... ... ... 5'7 

Omitting Benares which has for religious reasons an miusually high death- 
rate, these figures become 47‘0, 40'2 and 6‘8 respectively. Thus even in the 
cities the same high hiith-iate and high death-rate prevail and the survival 
rate is only negligibly better than in the smaller towns and is considerably wor&e 
than in the rural areas. The reason for the city population keeping pace with 
the rural population is that the cities taken as a whole gain on the balance of 
migration. 

The marginal figures give for each of the 22 city municipalities in British 

territory at this census the excess of the enu¬ 
merated over the calculated population, and 
as errors in the vital statistics do not vary 
much from city to city these figmes give 
some idea of the relative balance of migra¬ 
tion in each case. 


The large amount of immigration to Cawnpore and Lucknow is noteworthy, 
and to a less extent to Moradahad, Allahabad, Muttra, Benares, Saharanpur, 
Agra and Aligarh. At the other end of the scale we find losses on the balance 
to Mrrzapur, Amroha, Shahjahanpur, Hathras and Sambhal. These figmes 
are of interest as they reveal that there has been a larger volume of immi^ation 
to the big cities than to the small and that some of the small cities are losing on 
the balance of migration. This is due partly to the extension of industrial 
and commercial activities in the larger cities already commeiited on in 
paragraph 53 of Chapter I, but more especially to the deterioration iu 

17 


City municipality. 

Excess (or 
deficit) of 
enumerated 
over 

calculated 

population. 

Lucknow 

-f32,956 

Cawnpore 

+40,953 

Agra .. 

+ 12,636 

Benares .. .. 

-M 4,486 

Allahabad 

-M6.670 

Bareilly 

+ L203 

Meerut 

+4,764 

Moradahad 

+ 17,554 

Jhansi .. .. 

+3,656 

Soil (Aligarh) .. ,. 1 

+ 10,885 

Shahjahanpur .. .. ! 

—1,321 

Saharanpur ,. ., 

+ 13,341 

Gorakhpur 

+3,261 

Byzabad-cwm-Aj odhya 

+9,801 

Muttra 

+ 14,814 

Miraapur-CMm-Bindhyachal .. 

+4,157 

Farrukhabad-ciim-Fatehgark 

+7,375 

Etawah ,, 

+3,238 

Budaun 

+2,946 

Amroha ,. 

—1,413 

Sambhal .. .. 

—447 

Hathras 

—719 

Total of 22 city municipalities 

+204,938 
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agricultural conditions during the last three years of the decade. An examina¬ 
tion of similar figures for the smaller municipalities of the province reveals a 
considerable gain on the balance of migration in the case of— 

Muzafiarnagar Hardwar Union. 

Dehra Dun. Klaurja. 

Brindaban. Gonda. 

Lakhimpur. Nawabganj. 

Ghaziabad. Bulandshahr, 

Bulandshahr. 

Unao. Pilibhit. 

Notable losses on the balance of migration are shown in the case of— 
Kasganj Kunch. 

Kalpi. Ballia. 

Actually 74 per cent, of aU municipalities have gained on the balance of 
migration and 24 per cent, have lost. The net gain to all municipalities is 
10'6 per cent, of the population of 1921. 

7. The following figures contrast the variations in the percentage of 
the urban population of the United Provinces durmg the last half-century 
with those in England and Wales, and they are illustrated in diagram no. 27. 
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Only in the last decade (exeluding the abnormal figure of 1911) 
has the percentage of the urban population in the United Provinces moved by 
an amount in any measure comparable to that in England and Wales, and 
in this connexion it must be remembered that owing to improved means of 
transportation in the latter country there has been for the last twenty years a 
very strong tendency for the population to take up their residence outside city 
and town limits. 

The marginal figures afford some comparison of the present urbanization 

ef tl^ province with that of the other large 
provinces of India {British territory only in 
each case). 
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8. The^ next diagram illustrates the percentage of urban and rural to Urban and 
total population and the distrihution of the rural population in villages of rural 
different sizes, by natural divisions. The relevant figures are :— population 

--—^— - by natural 
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In the province as a whole one-third of the population live in villages 
of less than 500 inhabitants, and no less than four-fifths in villages of less than 
2 , 000 . 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West is the most urbanized, but even here slightly 
less than one-sixth of the people live in towns, nearly half live in villages with 
a population between 500 and 2,000, and a quarter in villages of less than 600. 
Sub-Himalaya, West follows very closely^ hut has a larger proportion of its 
population in the smaller vfilages. The comparatively high figures for 
Central India Plateau and East Satpuras are due rather to the low density 
of the Gountryside than to the number or congestion of the towns. ^ In the 
latter the absence of large villages is noteworthy. Half the population live 
in villages under 500 and nine-tenths in villages less than 2,000. Li Himalaya, 
West this is even more remarkable, no less than three-quarters of the population 
residing in villages of less than 500 inhabitants. Sub-Himalaya, East was 
developed later than the rest of the province. It possesses no industries and 
is rural to a degree. Its eomitryside is densely populated. It is not surprising 
therefore to find that the urban population of this natural division amounts 
to only 3'8 per cent, of the total, and eight-ninths of its population live in 
■villages with less than 2,000 inhabitants. As regards the densely populated 


United Provinces (British territory) 


ir2 

Himalaya, West .. 



Sub-Himalaya, West 


16*2 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West .. 


16*3 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 


10-0 

Central India Plateau 


12*4 

East Satpuras ,, ,, 


10*8 

Sub-Himalaya, East 


3*8 

Indo-Gangetic Plains East .. 

•• 

9*5 
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Gangetic Plain urbanization decreases from west to east, for wbicb some reasons 
bave already been suggested. 

Owing to the general increase in population during the past decade, some 
villages have passed into higher classes and this has resulted in slight decreases 
in the percentages of the population residing in villages with less than 2,COO 
inhabitants. This fact coupled with the increase in population of the larger 
villages themselves has led to a slightly higher figure than at last census for 
those living in villages with a population exceeding 2,000. 

The variations in the percentage of the urban to the total population 
in the last decade are illustrated by natural divisions in diagram no. 29. 


--- 

Oia^ran) 29 


PSmNTAGE OF UR8AH TO TOTAL POPULATIOH BY NATURAL DIVISIONS, 

FIRM LINF-193i 
DOTTED IINE~192I 
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■IS 
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! UNITED PROyiNCES 11'2 I ] I 

._ 


HIMALAYA, WEST 81 i 



100 p,i!. 


SUB-HIMALAYA, WEST 16-2 


INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN. WEST IBS 


INDQ-GANGETIC PLAIN C£NTRAL10 0\ 


CENTRAL INDIA PLATEAU 12-2 


EAST SATPURAS 

10-8 

SUB-HIMALAYA 


^ EAST 5-S;i 

_I 

\ INDO-GANGETIO PLAIN, EAST 9'5\ I I 


1 


10 


15 


-yiOOp.O. 


Sub-Himalaya, West has almost overtaken Indo-Gangetio Plain, West 
since last census. Whilst it is true that the increase in the percentage of urban 
population of the former division has to some extent been magnified and that 
of the latter division diminished by the changes made in the hst of towns at 
this census, even after allowing for this the urban population of Sub-Himalaya, 
West has increased by about 19 per mille of the total population (or 13 per 
cent, of the previous figure) agamst an increase of about 11 per mille of total 
population (or 7 per cent, of the previous figure) ih Indo-Gangetio Plain, 
West. The decrease in the figure of Himalaya, West is due to a small extent 
tp the exclusion of two small towns from the hst at this census and to the fact 
that as the census was taken a httle earher in 1931 than in 1921 the population 
# Mussoorie mmicipahty waRl^^^^^ chiefly to the^ relatively 

larger mcimswm the population of the rural areas of that division. In 
^ntral pidia Plateau exclusions from the list of to'v^ this census occasioned 
Jae whole of the decrease, but for this the percentage would have remauxed the 
^me a,s at last census, in other words the population of the area regarded as 
urban m 1921 has increased at the same rate as that of the area then regarded 

y: pi next table shows the number of towns and villages of various 
aI division, and the percentage of the towns and villages 

division which fall into each class. In this table cantonments^ 
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notified areas, etc., have been treated as distinct units from adjacent muni¬ 
cipalities. 


Number and percentage of towns and villages with a population of— 


Natural dunsion. 

Over 

100,000. 

50,000 

to 

100,000. 

20,000 

to 

50,000. 

10,000 

to 

20,000. 

5,000 

to 

10,000. 

2,000 

to 

5,000. 

500 

to 

2,000. 

1 Under 

500. 

* Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

United Provinces (British 
territory). 

7 

10 

32 

68 

! 

180 

1,632 

26,071 

78,081 

106,081 

Percentage 


i 


0^1 

0*2 

I'S 

24*6 

73*6 

100*0 

Himalaya, West 

• • 


I 

2 

5 

24 

233 

11,211 

11,476 

Percentage 


. • 

• • 

.. 

0*1 

0*2 

2*0 

97-7 

100^0 

Sub-Himalaya, West ., | 

I 

1 

1 

6 

12 

19 

137 

2,332 

5,862 

8,370 

Percmiage 


.. 

0^1 

0‘2 

0'2 

1*6 

27*9 

70-0 

100*0 

lado-Gaiigetic Plain, West 

2 

5 

15 

\ 

20 

70 

612 

6,791 

, 12,866 

20,381 

Percentage 



0-1 

0*1 

0*4 

3*0 

33*3 

63*2 

100*0 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

S 3 

I 1 

5 

13 

27 

371 

7,240 

17,405 

25,065 

Percentage 



• • 

O'i 

0*1 

1-5 

28*9 

69*4 

100*0 

Central India Plateau 


1 

I 1 

8 

9 

89 

1,238 

2,807 

4,153 

Percentage 



• • 

0'2 

0^2 

i 

2*1 

29*8 

67*7 

100*0 

East Satpuras .. 


1 

-• 


2 

14 

333 

2,472 ' 

2,822 

Percentage 


• • 

• • 


0‘1 

0*5 

11*8 

87*6 

100*0 

Sub-Himalaya, East ,. 

• • 

I 

1 

8 

24 

227 

4,999 

14,048 

19,308 

Percentage 

• • 


•V 


0*1 

1*2 

25*9 

72*8 

100*0 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

1 

• • 

3 

5 

24 

158 

2,905 

11,410 

14,506 

Percentage 

- 

•• 

•• 

•* 

0*2 

1*1 1 

20*0 

78*7 ^ 

100*0 


From these figures it will he seen that Indo-Gangetic Plain, West possesses 
relatively more large villages and towns than the other divisions. The Central 
India Plateau comes next from this point of vie'w. At the other end of the 
scale comes Himalaya, West wdth 977 per mille of its to'wns and villages wdtb a 
population under 500, though even so this division has more than double the 
proportion of urban population that Sub-Himalaya, East possesses, due to its 
extremely low rural density compared with that of Sub-Himalaya, East. 

In considering the above figures it must be remembered tfiat, as pointed 
out in paragraph 3 supra, one village may include several small sites or hamlets. 

10. The percentages of the urban population which live in towns of 
various sizes are given below. It should be noted that for the purpose of these 
figures cantonments, notified areas and railway colonies have been treated as 
separate units from any municipalities to which they are adjacent- 


Natural division. 

■ 

Percentage of urban population which Hve in towns with a 
population of— 

50,000 

and 

over. 

20,000- 

50,000. 

10,000- 

20,000. 

5,000- 

10,000. 

Under 

5,000. 

United Provinces (British territory) . . 


36-7 

18*3 

16*6 

17*2 

11*2 

Himalaya, West .. 



30*5 

17*1 

30-2 

22-2 

Sub-Himalaya, West .. •. 


30’2 

24*0 

22*6 

12-7 

10-5 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 


32*5 

23*7 

13*0 

17-9 

I2-9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 


56-7 

8*4 

14*4 

I2-2 

8*3 

Central India Plateau .. 


23*1 

8-0 

37*7 

\6'6 

14*6 

East Satpuras . . 


72*1 



19-1 

8*8 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. .. 


18^5 

17*6 

26*8 

27*6 

9*5 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East «. 

- • 

37*9 

16*3 

■' ■ 1 

13*2 i 

,■ ■■ ■..,■■■-,1 

23‘2 

9*4 


DistrUiution of 
urban 
population 
among towns 
of various 
sizes. 
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The figxires are illustrated in diagram no, 30. 



In the province as a whole, somewhat over one-third of the urban popula¬ 
tion lives in towns with a population of 50,000 or over, one-ninth in towns 
xmder 6,000, and the remaining half of the population is divided fairlv evenly 
between towns of 5,000-50,000. 

Slightly over haK the urban population of Himalaya, West lives in towns 
of under 10,000 inhabitants and there are no towns larger than 50,000. 

In Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central well over-half the urban population is 
concentrated in towns of 50,000 and over. 


The case of East Satpuras is peculiar, consistiug as it does of one district, 
VIZ. :--Mirzapur. Nearly three-quarters of the urban population resides in the 
city of Mirzapur. The rest live in towns wdth a population below 10,000. 

As regards the urban population of the province as a whole, the figures 
shown in column 4 of Subsidiary Table HI (w'hich it should be remembered 
is based on the classification of Im IV wherein the figures of can- 

those of the adjacent m uri ini- 
pahties) eli^ate the changes in of the various classes of towns 

caused by the_movements smce last census of certain towns into a higher or a 
low^ to. ^Erom these^fig^^^ the largest increases in the 

hetween 50,000_ and 100,000^ due to then expansion under the influence of 
commercial and mdustnal development. The next highest increa in 

increase in towns between 
f000 and 10,0p IS to disappearance of three towns of this class 

from the list smcedast census. Had they been included the increase would 
have beon almost 8 -6 per cent Even so, it is evident that towns of this size 
although mcreasmg m popidation by a higher percentage than the rural 
area, have not mor^sed to the same extent as the laiger towns. The decrease 
m the population of to^s mTh a population below 6,000 is entirely due to the 
exclusion of 25 towns from the hst at this census. Had they remained in the 
list the increase m this class of towns would have been about 9 per cent. 

l^om odn^ 9 of Subsidiary Table III it will be seen that in the last fifty 
years it is the larger citms (population m 1881 of ofer a lakh) which W 
. mcreased most in population. This gr^p comprises Agra, Afiahabad, Baremy! 
^r^ Cawnpore and LucW. The commercial And industrial develop- 
mmt of Cawnpore and Agra is responsible for the majority of this incrks? 
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Benares_ has actually declined in population since 1881. It owed its imj)or- 
tance originally to religion, and although it is of some commercial and industrial 
importance it has not been able to advance its position in the face of the com¬ 
mercial and industrial competition of the west of the province and of foreign 
manufactures. 

Next come towns between 10,000 and 20,000. 

The decrease in the population of towns below 10,000 is entmely due to 
the exclusion of certain small towns from the list since 1881. 

11. The figures of Subsidiary Table IV to this chapter are, with the 
exception of columns 4 and 5, for the cities taken as a whole, i.e., cantonments, 
notified areas and railway colonies have been included in each case with the 
adjacent municipality. This has been so arranged in order to afford compari¬ 
son with the figures of previous censuses because prior to 1911 separate figures 
were not tabulated for the cantonments, etc. In 1911, as already mentioned, 
the population of many municipahties was seriousN reduced on account of 
the plague exodus so that comparisons with the figures of that year are of no 
value. Below are given the percentage increases since 1921 in the population 
of the municipalities which are included in cities. The figures in brackets 
denote the increase excluding variations due to changes in boundary since 
1921, where any such have occurred :— 



Increase in 


Increase in 

City municipality. 

population. 

City municipalit 3 r. 

population, 


1921-31. 

1921-31. 

Sub-Himalaya^ West. 

Per cent. 

Indo-Gawjetic Plain, Central. 

Per cent. 

tSaharanpur .. 

26*3 

Cawnpore 

12*4 

Bareilly 

12*6 

Allahabad 

19*4 

Kampur 

1*4 

Lucknow 

15*6 

Indo>Gangetic Plain, West. 


Fyzabad-oum-Ajodhya 

16-8 

Meerut .. .. .. 

17-3 

Oentral India Plateau. 


Soil (Aligarh) 

25-3 

Jliansi .. 

18-8 

Hathras .. * 

2*6 

East Satpurae. 


Muttra 

24*4-^ 



Agra 

(25*1)25*5 

Mirzapur-c WJn-Biudhyaclial 

11*3 

Budaiin 

16*2 

Sub-Himalaya, East. 


Moradabad .. 

33-7 



Amroha 

11*1 

Gorakhpur 

(13*0)17*6 

Sambbal .. .. ., 

6*5 

Indo-Ghngeiic Plain, East. ^ 


Shahjahanpur 

9*2 



Barrakbabad-cvm-Batehgarli 

16*9 

Benares .. .. •- 

2*9 

Etawah ., 

, , 

13-0 




*ilc 3 ordiag to Imparial Table IV tlie increase in population in Muttra municipality between 1921 and 1931 was 
42* 2 por coat.; but after that table was printed it was discovered that in 1921 the population of the municipality was 
wrongly shown, the Saiar Ba^ar,(th3n enumerated at 6,109 persons) having been wrongly included in the 
Cantonment Area, whereas it actually lies in the municipality. 

Even in oonlparing with the figures of 1921 it has to be remembered that 
the influenza epidemic had then to a large extent upset the normal distribution 
of the population. The uneven and capricious incidence of that epidemic was 
one of its most outstanding features. 

12. The question of the density of population in municipalities is a 
difficult one because no less than 37 out of the 87 include civil lines with large 
open spaces thinly populated, so that the density figure of the municipality 
becomes a mean between that of the latter areas and the densely populated 
municipality proper and is inapplicable to any considerable part of the muni¬ 
cipality. Outlying open spaces also affect the density appreciably where two 
towns go to form one municipality, as in the case of Earrukhabad-cwm-Eateh- 
garh, Eyzabad-CMTO-Ajodhya and Mirzapur-Cttm-Bindhyachal. The difficulty 


Poiralation of 
cities and 
municipaiities. 


Densities of 
municipalities. 
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is increased in the case of the city figures when cantonments, notified areas and 
railway colonies are included. It is for this reason that in column 4 of Subsidiary 
Table "iV the density has been calculated on the municipality only. Com¬ 
parisons with the figures of previous censuses are of little value on account of 
the uncertainty which then existed as to the correct areas of many munici- 
pahties. Those now used are in a few cases not above suspicion. 

Below are produced figures for all the municipalities excluding civil lines, 
and in order to simplify the figures the density is given in persons per acre. 



Municipality. 


1 Persons 
j per acre. 

1 

Municipality. 

Persons 
per acre. 

Himalaya^ West 




Indo-Gannetic Plain, — (concluded.) 


Dehra Dun 




20-4 

Brindaban 

.. 

27*9 

Mossoori© 




O'4(a) 

Agra* 


19*0 

Eashipur 




14-7 

Firozabad 


69*8 

Naini Tal 


•• 

•• 

3-4(6) 

Mainpuri 

. * 

20*0 

Ahnora .. 



• • 

25-3 

Kasganj 

.. 

78*8 

Sub-Himalaya^ WesL 



Soron .. 


12*1 

Saharanpnr’^ 



•• 

34-6 

Etali .. 

9 9 

11*3 

Hardwax Union 



• • 

11-6 

Jalesar 

9 9 

21*2 

Deohand 


■ • 

• - 

11-3 

Budaun* 

. . 

54*1 

Eoorkee 


i « 


12-0 

Sahaswan 

. . 

6*1 

Bareilly* 


■ a 

•• 

33*1 

Ujham 

. . 

24-7 

Kagina 



•• 

68-4 

Moradabad* 


63*0 

Bijnor 



9 - * 

51 ‘8 

Aroroha* ,, 

. . 

32*0 

Najibabad 



• ft 

31 -7(0) 

Sambhai* ,, ., 

. » 

28*8 

Ohandpur 



- 

49-4 

Ghandausi 

, , 

22*2 

Dhampur 




26-0 

Shahjahanpur* . . 

• . 

34*9 

PHibhit 



*• 

21*0 

Tilhar . . 

, , 

14*4 

Bisalpur 



- 

28-6 

Farrukhabad-cwm-Fatehgarh* 

. • 

26*5 

Lakbimpur 

•• 



12*6 

E^anauj ,, 

, , 

26*3 

Bampur (Rampur State)* 



57;5 

EtaT^ah* V. ,, 

ft ft 

29*6 




Ind^-Ganyetic Plairif OentraL 



Muzaffamagar 




' ■45'4-':V^ 

Cawnpore* , . 

■ * 

27*0 

Eairana 




30'3 

Fatehpux 

ft * 

4*7 

Meerut* 


' *’« 


42-9 

Allahabad* 

ft • 

26*2 

Hapuf .» 

• • 

» 9 


32*1 

liucknow* ., , j 


23*2 

Grhaziabad 

* * 

* 9 


13*2 

TJnao V# 


18*3 

Baraut 



- 

14*6 

Rae Bareli ,, 

ft ft 

10*1 

Khurja . v 



- 

37*8 

Sitapur 

ft. ft 

23*6 

Bnlandshahr 

•* 


- 

39‘8 

Khairabad 

trft 

12*4 

Siksuidrahad 



- 

99*3 

Shahahad . , 

• f ■■ ■ ft -ft .. 

ft ft' 

53*4 

Soil (Aligarh)* 


*• 


22^5 

Hardoi - * ♦ 

1 ft 

20*3- 

Hhthms* 


■»• 

• • 

19*4 

SandOa 

. ft ft 

22*9 

AtmuH .. 




68*6 

Eyzabad-cum-Ajodhya* 


8*0 

SikandraKao 

-C'-V 



18*2 

Tanda - i. 

.. 

21*3 




-..-■'-,1.-,'vv’ 

46*7 

Sultanpur . t . ^ 


18*1 


Based hot census population the :figur© would be 1 *4. 

(&) Ba^ on the hot wither census population the figure would be 6 *0. 
(c) Beeedcai thoi«reliininaiy enumeration figu^ 
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PeAHO’l:- 


P ersons 


per acre. 


per acre, 

Indo-Qaiigetlc Plain, C^^iUral. —(conelii I-.xl), 


Sub-Hiffiala j/c, Ea-s^i, 


■Bela (Partabgarli) 

3-7 



Nawabganj (Bara Banld) 

60*7 

GR.«rakhpm‘* 

17*6 

CerdralIndia Plateait. 


Balrampur 

27-9 

Jhaiisi* 

2i*6 

Goiida 

14*2 

Lalitpur 

5M 

Baliraicli 

10*6 

mm 

9*4 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. 


Konch .. .. .. 

20'3 


Oral .. .. .. .. 

3 ‘9 

Benares‘S 

51*5 

Kalpi . . 

10*1 

Jamipur 

39*9 

Banda .. 

10*7 

Ghazipur 

10*9 

Past Saipums. 


Ballia .. 

18*0 

Mirzapur ‘Ci4??i-Bindhyaebar-' .. 

3*i 

Azaingarh .. .. 

17*4 

.Rani iiagar (Benare.5 State) 

12-0 




On the whole it appears that the mean density is greater in the mnni- 
oipahties o± the west than in those oi the centre and east. But this is merely 
a broad generahty. The nmnicipahties of Sikandrahad, Atrauli, Fiiozabad, 

Kasganj, Nagina, Moradabad and hfawabgaaj (Bara Banki) have very high 
average density figures. But withm each iniinicipahty the density varies 
enormouidy and some local units are overcrowded to an extent that would 
never be suspected from the mean figures. 

I had hoped to collect housing statistics on the lines of the “Tenement Tenement 
Census ” of 1921 for at least the four most densely populated city munici- census. 
palities in the j)rovince, namely, Lucknow, Cavnpore, Agra and Benares, but 
the enumeration was carried out under such difficult conditions that the 
Government of India decided that such statistics were only to he collected 
in those municipa.hties vho v/ere prepared to employ at any rate some 
proportion of paid enumerators. Only two of the municipalities thought it 
worth the f xpense involved and so statistics have been prepared, only for the 
municipahties of Lucknow and Cawnpore. They will be found in Subsidiary 
Table V to this Chapter, copies of which were supplied to the municipal¬ 
ities as soon as the statistics were ready. The tables are largely self-expla¬ 
natory. The figures in columns 4 to 13 are the actual figures cf census 
day—February 26, 1931—and fall short of the mmricipal aggregate only 
because they exclude travellers by train. The density figures of column 12 are 
the actual census figures divided by the area in acres. The figures of column 13 
are for “all religions” but figures for Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims can be 
worked out from colnmns 6 to 9. Columns 14 to 68 are based on the data 
which the census enumerators collected between December, 1930 and February, 

1931, and represent the de jure figures. I have added columns 19—63 in 
order to provide figures which will show the number of large families living 
in few rooms ; thus it is of more importance to know how many famihes 
of say eight and over are living in one room in a moMlla than it is to _ know 
the percentage of people who hve in one room. It the families who five in 
one room consist of families of 2 or 3 only, it is obviously not so bad as if they 
eonsisted of more. The first point of note is that whereas the densifies^of 
Lucknow and Cawnpore municipalities excluding Civil Lines are 23 2 and 27 0 
persons io the acre, in parts of, Yahiaganj Ward oi Lucknow the density reaches ^ 
no less th a n 661 persons to the acre, and m Chak no. 95 Talaq Mahal of Anwar- 
gaixj Ward^ CawBpo where there are many large hmldiags for housing 

operatiTeSjf the density reaches 1^229 persons per acre (though apart from 
Beconganj in the same ward no other unit in Cawnpore has a density 
exceeding 300 persons per acre.) 


18 
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Tils following tSiblo siiowt? tli© pcxcon'fcsjgos of tho tofSil ©Poa of Gacli 
mxmicipality (based on mohalla figures) which fall into cer+ain density classes. 


. Manicipality. 

Percentage witli density per acre 

1 

0—49. 

50—99. 

o 

o 

b 

150—199. 

200—249. 

250—299^ 

300 and 

over. 

Lucknow.. 

90*6 

4*6 

2*3 

i*l 

0*8 

0*4 

0*2 

Oiwnpore,. 

81-9 

5*7 

2*0 

3V 

1 

5'3 

0-8 

0-4 


ITroia these figures it appears that in Lucknow municipality nine-tenths 
of the area has a density below 50 persons to the acre. In Cawnpoie munici¬ 
pality the correspondmg figure is lower, and there is a substantial area (the 
mill area) with a density between 160 to 250 persons to the acre. 

In 1931 the average density for the Metropolitan Boroughs cf the Ad¬ 
ministrative County of London was 69 persons per acre. In the ease of only 4 ol 
those boroughs did the figure reach 100, the highest being Southwark at 162. 


Thus although only 7 oi the municipalities of the United Provinces had 
a mean density exceeding that oi London it is quite evident that in local areas 
many of the municipalities are overcrowded to an extent which would eclipse 
even the most congested spots of London and other large ci'ues. In this 
connexion the rarity of houses with more than one storey or at most two has 
to be borne in mind. It means that the houses and rooms are themselves 
Small, which makes the figures of large families living in one or two rooms even 
more significant, and this in a hot country. It is appalling to think that in 
Lucknow municipality no less than 670 families of 8 persons or over are livmg 
each family in a single room, and that a further 1,931 families of this size 
hve each in 2 rooms. The corresponding figures for Cawnpore are 323 and 
552 respectively. 


Percentage of families who live in- 


In the margm are given for Lucknow and Cawnpore the distribution of 

families according to the number 
of rooms they occupy. The 
commonest unit of occupation 
is one room, half the families in 
Lucknow and nearly two-thirds 
the families in Cawmpore f allin g 
into this group. In Lucknow 
90 per cent, of families live in 3 
rooms or less, and in Cawnpore 
this figure reaches 95 per cent. 
Bor the sake of comparison the 
figures for the whole of 
England and Wales 
in 1921 are added. It 
■will be seen that the 
percentages run in 
reverse order, and that 
hhly 30 per cent, of 
families live in 3 rooms 


Municipality. 

Iroom- 

2 rooms. 

3 rooms. 

4 rooms. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

Lucknow 

50 *4 

28*9 

10*7 

5*2 

4-B; 

Cawnpore ; 

62*5 

24‘S 

7*5 

2*9 

2*3 

LnglarLd and 

Wales, 1921- 

3*6 

10*5 

15*5 

24*4 

46;0 


Muniei- 

PerceniagG of families which consist of— 

pality. 

1 or 2 
per¬ 
sons. 

3 per¬ 
sons. 

4 per¬ 
sons. 

5per- 
. sons* 

6 per¬ 
sons. 

7 per¬ 
sons. 

8 or 
more 
persons. 

Lucknow 

27'5 

16*9 

13*6 

11-9 

8*1 

7*4 

14*6 


43-2 

18*2 

14*2 

9 0 

5*8 

3-2 

6*4 

England 
and Wales- 
I92L 

23-7 

20*8 

18*6 

13*9 

9*4' 

6-0 

7*6 


The distribution of families according to size is shown'in the second 

marginal table afid compared with that for the whole Of England and Wales in 

famiu™ ot 1 ana 2/ihiefly due to 
ttefaet that many mdustnal workers have migrated there, leaving their famdies 

^8 Lucknow has a surprisingly large percentage 
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A brief aceoxmt of the measures taken by the Improvement Trusts of these 
two municipalities in the last 10 years to improve housing and other conditions 
ydll be found in Appendix A to this chapter. Purther interesthig and useful 
information on the activities of the Improvement Trusts of the Province will 
be found in the Report of the Town Improvement Trust Committee, 1929. 

^ 13. The proportion of the population of each of the main religions who 
live m towns will be found in Subsidiary Table II at the end of this chapter. 
The figures reveal the truth of what has been said at previous censuses, viz., 
in any region with a pronounced majority of one religion it will be found that 
persons not of that religion reside mainly in the towns. This is but natural. 
Alinorities do not feel at home in rural conditions and more especially is this 
the case m countries where religious feeling runs high and the bulk of the 
population is filiterate and intolerant. 

In British territory only 78 out of every 1,000 Brahmanic Hindus five m 
towns, the figures for the natural divisions varying from 30 in East Satpuras to 
115 ha Indo-Gangetic Plain, West. 

The British territory figure for Muslims is 289, varjdng from 84 in East 
Satpuras to 444 in Central India Plateau. The fact that the proportion of urban 
Muslims is nearly four times that of urban Hindus (Brahmanic) is due largely 
to the fact that so many of the larger towns were origmaUy Muslim foundations 
and partly because the Muslim invaders made no serious attempt to dispossess 
Hmdus of their right to cultivate the soil, but clung rather to urban pursuits. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West has the largest proportion of Bundu tovm- 
dweUers, owing to the fact that it is the most urbanised division as a whole ; 
the Muslim proportion here i? Hkewise high which is natural for a tract of which 
the majority formed part of the Moghul Emphe. The next division in point 
of Hindu town-dwellers is Central India Plateau and here the Muslim urban 
proportion is at its maximum, due to the fact that a large proportion of its small 
Mushm population is engaged in business in the towns. Closely after this comes 
Sub-Himalaya West, where again the Mushm proportion also is high as the major 
part of this division was included in some of the Moghul Empire’s most settled 
tracts. At the other end of the scale we have Sub-Himalaya East and Himalaya 
West, io each of which there is very little town life of any Mnd. The relatively 
high proportion ol Muslim town-dweUers in the latter is due to their being chiefly 
immigrants engaged in business. 

The increase in the proportion of rmban Hindus in the whole province since 
1921 amounts to 4‘ 1 per cent, as agamst 5'8 per cent, in the case of Muslims, 
so that the Muslim population is urbanizing nearly half as fast again as the 
Hindu. 

The proportion of both Hindu and Muslim urban residents has increased in 
all natural divisions in the last decade with the exception of Hindus in the Central 
T-ndifl, Plateau, where the figure has dropped from 103 to 100. In this natural 
division the list of towns was reduced at this census by the o mis sion of Jaitpur 
and Kulpahar which were 85 per cent. Hin du. This is responsible for the de¬ 
crease. Incidentally the proportionally larger increases in East Satpuras are 
due to the inclusion of Robertsganj as a town for the first time at this census. 

The Arya figure for British territory is IQ'S, more than twice the Hindu. 
It is especially high in the south and east of the province where the faith has 
made hut httle headway outside the towns. 

The Christian figure is 388. In Indo-Gangetic Plain Central it reaches 
905 on account of its large cantonments and European communities and the 
neghgihle progress that Christianity has made in the rural areas. Hext comes 
the Central India Plateau where the Christians are almost entirely concentrated 
in Jhansi Cantonment and Civil Lines. In East Satpuras (the district of Mirza- 
pur) missionary institutions in Mirzapur itself and the much depleted Christian 
colony at Chunar (since the middle of the eighteenth century the home of many 
pensioners) account for the high figure. In Sub-Himalaya 7est and lodo- 
Gangetic Plain West, the very large number of rural converts, belonging ohiefl.y 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, is able to counterhalance the urban civil 
and inilitary communities and the figures of urban Chiistians are cohsequently 
as low as 384 and 245 respectively. 


Urban ^opula 
tion and 
religion^ 


Brahmanic 

Rindus, 

Muslims. 


Aryas. 


Chnstians* 
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In Subsidiary Table IV of diapter XI these figures are presented in a 
difierent way. There the distribution of 1,000 of the urban population between 
the main religions is shown by natural divisions. This table shows how pro¬ 
portionally negligible are all save Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims, and that 
only in Sub-Himalaya West do the latter outnumber the former even in the 
urban population, though in Indo-Gangetic Plain West and Central, and Sub- 
Himalaya East Muslims form a very strong minority. _ In the urban population 
of British territory as a whole Hindus outnumber Muslims by 3 to 2. 


The Muslim element in the municipalities of this province is shown 
below:— 


Over 50 ^er cent, of total population. 


1. 

Bampur 


79-8 

11. Budaun 

.. 68-2 

2. 

Nagina 


74-8 

12. Moradabad .. 

.. 57-6 

3. 

Amroha 


73-4 

13. Xajibabad 

.. 56-4 

4. 

Chandpur 

* m 

70*3 

14. Bijnor 

.. 55-9 

5. 

Sambhal 

• » 

69-5 

15. Sandila 

.. 55-4 

6. 

Deoband 

« « 

63-2 

16. Sikandra Rao 

.. 54-9 

7. 

Klairabad .. 


60-8 

17. Shahjahanpur 

.. 54'6 

8. 

Sahaswan 

» • 

59-2 

18. Bahraich 

.. 54-1 

9. 

Tanda 

* < 

59-2 

19. Kairana 

.. 53*9 

10. 

Saharanpur . . 

t * 

58-9 

20. Tilhar 

.. 53-2 


21. Bareilly 

.. 52-2. 



Between 33| and 50 per cent, of total populaiion. 


1. 

Meerut 

• • 

49-1 

16. Hapur 

.. 41-0 

2. 

Eatehpur 


49-0 

17. Gonda 

.. 41-0 

3. 

Shahabad 

. . 

48*1 

18. Sikandrabad 

.. 40>9 

4. 

Hhampur . . 

• . 

48-0 

19. Luclmow 

.. 40*5 

5. 

Nawabganj (Bara 

Baiiki) 

46-9 

20. Pirozabad 

.. 40*3 

6. 

Pilibhit 

. . 

46-2 

21. Jaunpur 

.. 39*7 

7. 

Khnrja 

• • 

45-6 

22. Muzafiarnagar 

.. 37-2 

8. 

Rae Bareli .. 


43-8 

23. Sitapux .. 

.. 36-9 

9. 

Atrauli .. 

• • 

43'5 

24. Unao 

.. 36-4 

10. 

Bulandshahr 


43-3 

25. Gorakhpur . 

.. 36*3 

11. 

Koil (Aligarh) 


42‘8 

26, Roorkee .. 

.. 36*3 

12. 

Kanauj ,. 


42-7 

27. Bisalpur .. 

.. 35*8 

13. 

Balrampur .. 


42:6 

28. Agra .. 

.. 35*1 

14, 

Jalesar ,. 


42-0 

29. Easganj .. 

.. 34*7 

15, 

Kadipur .. 


41-3 

30, Bela (Partahgarh) 

.. 34*2 


31. Ujhani .. .. 33v4 


In the remaining 35 municipalities the percentage is less than S3-|-, 

proponiona 14. Various influences combine to determine the prbnortion of the sevos 
wbm areas, in urban areas. Among these may be mentioned ^on or me sexes 


(1) the regional /actor—other things being equal the sex-ratio of the 
nat^e-bom resident population would naturaUy approximate 
to that prevadmg m the region in which the town lies j 

. (2) tU oecwpat^l /arfor—coi^ercial, grading and industrial centres 

natnrafly attract men who often leave their families at home to 
, tend tlieir cultivation, or for reasons of economy, or lack of ac- 

- , commodation; , V. . 

(a) the foreign /actor—especiaUy noticeable in townss containing oivil 
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The following table shows the number of females per 1,000 males in each 
of the natm’al divisions for urban and rural population separately. 


Natural division. 


Females per 1.( 

jOO males in— 


1 Urban popir- 
latiori. 

Eerial order. 

Eiiral popii* 

verial order. 

United Provinces (Britisli t^rritcry) 

i 

i ^ 


916 

1 

Kimalara, .. 

i 

toS . 

3 

hr h 

4 

Sub-Hiiiialaya, We.st 

S18 

4 

862 

; -7 

i 

IiidO'Gangetic Plain, West .. 

815 

5 

846 

s 

lado-Gangctic Plain, Central 

769 

i 

936 

6 

Central India Plateau 

SS5 

2 

941 

5 

East Satpuras 

891 

1 

1,012 

! 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

806 

6 

951 

3 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East . . 

853 

3 , 

984 

2 

l 


The figures in column 3 of Subsidiary Table III to this chapter vdll show 
that, excludkig towns Vvith under 5,000 inhabitants the proportion of females 
decreases the larger the town. This is due to the occupational factor. The lower 
figure for towns under 5,000 inhabitants than that for towns between 5,000 
and 10,000 is explahaed by the low figixre for females m the hill eantonmeiits and 
in certain towms in the hills or at the foothills. Excludmg Mussoorie, Bhawali, 
Rajpur, Rikhikesh, and the cantonments of Lansdowme, Ranikhet, Chakrata 
and Landour, the figure becomes 863. This also explains the low sex-ratio 
figure for Himalaya, West in the above statement. The foreign factor may be 
illustrated by the case of the twelve larger plains cantonments where altogether 
there are only 566 females per 1,000 males. 

The variation of the sex-ratio during the last 50 years in the total, m’ban, 
and rural population of the province as a whole including the states, is shown 
■ below :— 


Year. 

Number of females per 1,000 males— 

Total population. 

Urban popula¬ 
tion. 

Rural popula¬ 
tion. 

1881 

925 

917 

926 

1891 .. .. . . .. ... i 

930 

901 

934 

1901 

937 

917 

940 

1911 

915 

853 

922 

1921 

909 

825 

919 

1931 .. •• •• •• •• : 

904 

■ 807 j 

917 


In 1881 the deficiency of females in the urban area was little more pro¬ 
nounced than in the rural area, but now the urban deficiency is far more 
pronounced, due to the growing habit of men migrating for comparatively 
short periods to towns for work, leaving their families at home to look 
after then cultivation. The figure for the 23 cities together is 777, and in column 
6 of Subsidiary Table IV of’this chapter will he found the corresponding figures 
for each of the city municipalities. Cawnpore has the lowest figure at 696. 
In this municipality there are only 731 married females per 1,000 married males. 
But the position is stfil far from that in the industrial towns of Bengal, or Bombay. 
In Calcutta and Bombay cities the 1931 figures o± females per 1,000 males are 
only 468 and 654 respectively. 

(The variations in the sex-ratio from mohaMa to moJialla are shown in 
column 13 of Subsidiary Table V to this chapter in resppt of Lucknow and 
Cawnpore municipalities, but there is nothing very striking in the figures.) 
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Age distribution 
in cities. 


Immigrants. 




In England and Wales the position is quite otherwise as the following 


figures will show 


Area. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

England and Wales 

1,087 

1,096 

1,068 

Urban areas .. 

1,106 

1,115 

1,026 

1 

1,087 

Hural avosLS 

1,016 

1,001 


Number of females per 1,000 males in— 


Here females piepouderate over males more in the urban areas than in 
the fm'al, and this to an extent increasing at each census, due, no doubt, to 
the extension ot the employment of women in posts formerly held by men. 

This gTowuig tendency in the province for male labour to migiate to tov/ns 
leaving their families behind them is to be deplored, as it means that they are 
living an unnatural existence, missmg the comforts oi home life and exposed to 
great temptation towards intemperance. Their one idea is to make a little money 
quicMy and then get back to their homes. It is not surprising therefore that 
they prove to have little heart in their work, are unsteady and their outturn of 
work is low. 

15. Age distribution in cities is dealt with in paragraph 11 of Chapter IV 
to which the reader is referred. Generally speakmg, owing to immigration of 
labom, the populations of cities contain a higher proportion of persons (espe¬ 
cially males) in the middle periods (20—40), i.e., the working periods of life. 
This is especially the case in Cawnpore, the most industrialized of the cities. 

16. In column 6 of Subsidiary Table IV to this chapter is shown the 
proportion per thousand of the residents of each city that are home and foreign- 
bom, the home population iacludiD.g all horn within the district in which the city 
lies. As would be expected the city with the largest proportion of immigrants 
from other districts is Cawnpore. The next in order are Jhansi, Lucknow, Muttra 
and Eyzabad. 

At the other end of the scale come Samhhal, Rampur and Amroha. 

In the margin the figures are compared with those for 1921 and 1911. The 

curiously high figure for 
Hathras'“' in 1921 has dis-. 
appeared. The present figure 
is what would normally he 
expected. The fluctuations 
in the figures of the sacred 
cities of Allahabad, Benares, 
Eyzabad and Muttra are due 
to the accidents of pilgrim¬ 
age. 


City. 

Foreign-born. 

! 

VariatioD. j 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921—31 

1911—31 

1. Agra ,. 

222 

118 

168 

4-104 

454 

2. Allahabad 

196 

267 

- 149 

~7l 

447 

3. Amioha . . 


32 

33 

4-1 


4. Bareilly : , * 

127 

129 

104 

—2 

+23 

5. Benaj^s , .. 

170 

140 

218 

4-30 

—48 

6. Bndaoil . , 

90 

78 

. 96 

4'12 

—6 

7, Oa-wnpore *. 

401 

425 

417 

—24 

—16 

8. Etawaih .. 

214 

228 

256 

—14 

—42 

$. PajTokhabad .. 

163 

149 

181 

;4-14 

-^18 

10. Fyzabad ., 

300 

218 

270 

-i-82 

-f-30 

11. Goraldipur 

134 

137 

141 


—7 

12. Hathras 

123 

414 

250 

---291 

—127 

13. Jliansi 

354 

231 ; 

373 

4-123 

19 

14. Koil (Aligarh).. 

143: 

230- 

118 

—87 

+25 

15. Lucknow ... 

312: 

229: 

425 

4-83 

—113 

16. : Meerut ... ., 

219 i 

210 

182^^ 

4-9 ’ 

+37 

17. Mirzapur 

104 

64 

112 

4-40 

—8 

18. Moradabad ,. 

116 

106 

111 

4-10 

+5 

19. Muttra . ,. 

303 

83 

271 

4-220 

+32 

20. Bampur 

33 

53 

57 

—20 

—24 

21. Saharanpur .. 

175 

165 

182 

+ 10 

—7 

22. Sambhal 

26 

24 

29 

+2 


23. Shahjahanpur 

lOS 

107 

79 

+ 1 

+29 


Hie Jh^si fi^e is now almost what it was in 1911. In the same wav 
Ahgarh, Lucknow, Mrrzapur have moved towards their 1911 figures I agree 
with my predecessor that the variations in these figures illustrate the fluctuat- 
mg^me of the urban population and demonstrate the truth of the state- 
ment that the male migration of this provmce is seldom permanent and that 
wh«p. .;t IS not purely temporary is usually semi-permanent or perioifio, 

V V, * See Census Beport 1921, Parh I, Page 47, ' ' 
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The above figures are, however, not particularly informing for two reasons. 

Firstly they include among 
the home-born all who were 
born witiiin the district in 
which the city lies, and 
hence do not show the pro¬ 
portion of those who have 
migTated into the city from 
the rural areas of the 
district. Secondly they 
include the figures of adja- 
cent cantonments and noti¬ 
fied areas in vrhich there is 
usually a much stronger 
element of foreign-bora 
than there is in the munici¬ 
palities proper. The mar¬ 
ginal figures show, for the 
municipalities proj>er, the 
proportion of the enumera¬ 
ted population that was 
born (i) within mmiicipal 
limits, (ii) within the dis¬ 
trict but outside municipal 
limits, (iii) elsewhere in the 


Municipality. 

Kumber per mille of enumerated 
population bom— 

Within 

municipal 

limits. 

In rest of 
district. 

Ill resb 
province 
including 
the stated! 

Oul-Sici'-' 
the pi'ov- 

i ce. 

Agra 

776 

21 

Ill 


Ahahabad., 

795 

22 

iQ! 

72 

Amroha ». 

937 

30 

2? 


Bareilly .. 

SS3 

Of' 

PCi 

3 

Benares .. 

S36 

1 

107 

Ju 

Budami .. 

827 


S5 

'j 

Cawnpore .. 

5S6 

2h 

352 

26 

Etawah 

733 

5] 

177 

3? 

Farrukliabad 

806 

O n 

JO 

145 

11 

Fyzabad . . 

693 

41 

251 

15 

Gorakhpur 

8^4 

69 

79 

2S 

Hatliras .. 

860 

17 

115 

S 

JliansL 

705 

2£ 


155 

Koil (AHgaiii) 

854 

3 

119 

24 

Lucknow .. 

704 

9 

16^ 

125 

Meerut 

820 

64 

87 

29 

Mirzapur .. 

842 

54 

81 

23 

Moradabad 

863 

21 

103 

13 

Muttra 

693 

23 

16i 

123 

Saharanpm* 

825 


129 

5i 

Samblial .. 

95S 

16 

24 

2 

Shahjahanpui* 

843 


Co 

9 


province, and (iv) outside the pro vine e 


Benares, Koil (Aligarn) and Sahamnpur attrg.ct a. remarkably small number 
of persons from the rural area of the districts in which they lie, whereas Budaun, 
Etawah, Gorakhpur, Meerut, Mirzapur and Shahjahanpur have a relatively high 
proportion of immigrants from their rural areas into the city. 

Cawnpore natui'aUy attracts a very large proportion of its immigrants 
from the other districts of the province, but the low figure in the last column 
shows how little its attractions appeal to people outside this province. Fyzabad 
has a liigh figure for immigrants from other districts in the province, largely 
on account of its religious importance. 


Jhansi, Lucknow and Muttra have high proportions of immigrants from 
outside the province, Jhansi chiefij- from the Central India Agency and Gwalior 
State; Lucknow from everywhere; and Muttra chiefly from the Rajputana 
Agency and the Punjab. Muttra is, of course, of very considerable religious 
importance and has a large proportion of immigrants from outside the province 
on this account. 

17. A few remarks may now be added aboui; each of the twenty-three 
city municipalities of the province. 

(1) LiwJsnow --Lucknow still retains pride ot place as the 

largest municipality in tb e prov¬ 
ince, and in spite of the greater 
industrialization cf Cawnpore in 
the last decade Lucknow actu¬ 
ally increased its lead by roughly 
10,000. Its smvival rate is arti¬ 
ficially low in spite of a high 
birth-rate ovdng to the deaths 
among its numerous immigrants. 
Its industrial side has developed 
materially, especially in engineering and printing. . 

* The recorded birtli, deatii and snrviYal rates have been based on the average popalat-ioii of 19^21 and 
1931, for each mnnieipality in this paragi’aph. 

The balance of migration has in each, ease been estimated aa the difference between the enumerated 
and the calculated population. 


Population, 1931 .. . . *. 251,097 

Do. 1921 .. .. 217,167 

Actual increase, 1921—^31 .. .. 33,930 

Percentage increase, 1921—31 .. .. 15*6 

Recorded births, 1921—30 .. .. 99,685 

Recorded deaths, 1921—^30 .. .. 98,711 

Excess of births over deaths, 1921—30 .. 974 

Average emnual birth-rate, * 1921—30 .. 42.6 

Average annual death-rate, ^ 1921—30 . . 42*2 

Average annual survival rate, * 1921—^30 0*4 

Gainonbalanceof migration, 1921—-31 .* +32,956 


Movertie7it of 
the population 
of the city 
mimicipalities 
since 1921** 
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(2) Gaionpore municipality .—Tiie iiLorease in population of Cawnpore 

municipality lias not been so 
great as in most. The birth-rate 
is low, chiefly on account of 
the large proportion of male 


Population, 1931 
Bo. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921—31 
Percentage ijicrease, 1921 — 31 
Recorded births, 1921—^30 
Recorded deatixs, 1921—30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
A^'erage annual birth-rate, 1921—^30 
Av^'era^e aimual death rate, 1921—^30 
Average annual sar^dyal rate, 1921—'30 
Gain on balance or migi’ation, 1921—31 


219,189 

195,085 

24,104 

12-4 

75,131 

91,980 

16,849 

36*3 

44*4 

— 8*1 

40,953 


labour that immigraoes to the 
city leaving their families m 


their villages. The death-rate 
is higher even than m Luck¬ 
now, and, owing to deaths among 
its large immigrant population, 
the resulting survival rate is represented by a large mums figure. It has 
materiaU.y expanded its mdustries in the decade, twenty-six new factories 
having been registered under the Indian Factories Act, including engiueering 
shops, textile factories, chemical and dye works, oil mills, and printing and 
book-binding works. It is still practically speaking the only big industrial 
centre in the province. Details concerning the caste and birth-plaee of its 
inclnstrial iabouiing population will be fomid in Appendix A to Chapter VIII. 

(3) Aym municipality .—This municipality records an amazingly large 

mcrease even allowing for its 
extensions in boundary. It is 
largely attributable to natural 
causes for its very high, birth¬ 
rate coupled with a moderate 
death-rate has resulted in a sur¬ 
vival rate of no less than 15‘7. 
The remainmg increase is the 
result of a substantial gain cn 


Popidation, 1931 

205,487 

Do. 1921 

163,750 

Actual increase, 1921—^31 

41,737 

Percentage increase, 1921—^31 . . 

25*5=^ 

Recorded births, 1921—^30 

101,575 

Recorded deaths, 1921—30 

72,474 

Excess of biid'hs over deaths, 1921—30 

29,101 

Average annual birth-rate, 1921—^30 

55*0 

Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30 

39*3 

Average annual survival rate, 1921—30 

15*7 

Gain on balance of migration, 1921—31 

12,636 


* Allowing for cliangys in bauiidary the increase lias been 
25*1 per cent. 


the balance of migration. 


Its industrial side has developed materially hi the last decade, 11 new 
ies being registered under rho Indian Factoiies Act, including seven 


I 

factories 
metal foundries. 

(4) Bena-res municipality 


Population, 1931 
Bo. ■ 1921 

Actual increase, 1921-—^51 . , 

Percent'age increase, 1921—31 
Recorded births, 1921—30 .. 

Recorded deaths, 1921—30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921—-30 
Average aimual birth-rate, 1921—30 
Average aBnual death-rate, 1921—30 
Average aimual inirvival rate, 1921^30 
Gain on balano© of migration, 1921—31 


-"TIio increasB in population has boGii very small 
- i indeed. The birth-rate is high 
but the death-rate higher still 
owing to the large nuinbei of 
Hindus who come to the holy 
city to die, and also to the deaths 
^ among the many pilgrims and 
immigrants who come to the 
city. 


201,037 
195,373 
. 5,664 
2‘9 
98376 
107,198 
8,822 
49*6 
54* 1 
-- 4-5 
14,486 


havinfLSS^ m^iTin^^ registered factories 

^ S ^ engineering, prmting and book-binding 

(5) Allahabad municipaUy.—ThM munioipality shows a very large in¬ 
crease at this census, even more 
proportionally than Lucknow. 
A good part of this is due to 
natural causes. The birth and 
death rates have been normal 
^ne survival rate full. The 
rest of the in.cr©ase has been 
gamed on the balance of miora- 
tion been some 

^k-binding trade but Me else. Ite 

ouly It seems to be bmig up to its leputatLi epigSSX 

e^p^ed by my pied^essor as “ a city wMeh produoes nfthfa? 

W3Slt?ea matter, and imports even its wastepaper baskets.” 4^“^^ except 


Population, 1931 .. 

Bo. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921—31 
Percentage increase, 1921—^31 
BecordedbirtliSj 1921—30 
Recorded deathe, 1921—^30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921—^30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921—30 
Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30 
Average annual survival rata,., 1921—^30 
Gtexon balance of migration* 1921—31 


173,895 

145*605 

28,290 

19*4 

64,753 

53,133 

11,620 

40*5 

33*3 

7*2 

16,670 
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(6) Bareilly municipality .—BareiHy shows a iioriDal increase which is 


Population, 1931 .. .. 134,179 

Do. 1921 .. .. .. 119,175 

Actual increase, 1921—31 .. .. 15,004 

Percentage increase, 1921—31 .. .. 12’6 

Recorded births, 1921—^30 •. .. 43,066 

Recorded deaths, 1921—^30 .. 29,265 

Excess of births over deaths, 1921—30 13,801 

Average annual birth-rate, 1921—30 .. 34*6 

Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30 .. 23*1 

Average annual survival rate, 1921—30 .. 10*9 

Gain on balance of migintion, j 921—31 .. 1,203 


due almost entirely to natural 
causes. The birth, and death 
rates are both low, the latter 
bemg half that of Lucknow and 
Cav/npore, and the survival rate 
is high. Emigrants almost bal¬ 
ance immigramts. Several new 
factories have commenced work 
in the decade, including engineer¬ 
ing workshops, flour mflJs and 


match factories. 


(7) Meerut mimicipality .—Sleerut mimicipality has gained more than the 


Population, 1931 .. .. 91,181 

Do. 1921 .. .. .. 77,711 

Actual increase, 1921—31 .. .. 13,470 

Percentag increase, 1921—31 .. .. 17*3 

Recorded births, 1921—30 .. .. 28,387 

Recorded deaths, 1921—^30 .. .. 20,181 

Excess of birtlis over deaths, 1921—30 .. 8,706 

Average amiual birth-rate, 1921—30 .. 34*2 

Average annual death-rate, 1921—30 .. 23*9 

Average annual sur^dval rate, 1921—30 .. 10*3 

Gain on balance of migration, 1921—31 .. 4,764 


average, and this is largely due 
to natural causes. The birth¬ 
rate has been very moderate 
and the death-rate exceptionally 
low for a city, the survival rate 
bemg high. The rest of the in¬ 
crease is accounted for by the 
gain on the balance o± migration. 


Industry has not developed to aii}' appieciable extent, but it is the centre 
of the richest part of the province and its commerce must have expanded, 
es]ieGially with Delhi. 

(8) Moradabad mmiicipality .—This mimicipality has returned the high¬ 
est increase of any hi the prov¬ 
ince, a phenomenpd advance of 
one-third. The birth-rate was 
high and in spite of a fairly high 
death-rate the survival rate has 
also been high. But the major 
part of the increase has been due 
to immigration. The brass and 
other indus'ories continue to 
flourish. The former has bene¬ 
fited g.i’3atly by its advertisdinent at the Wembley Exhibition. 

(9) j'liansi municipality .—The population of Jhansi has increased by a 

large percentage, mainly due 
to natural eamses. The birth¬ 
rate has been liigh and the death 
rate fair for a city, the resulting 
survival rate being as high as 
11’0. The rest ol the increase is 
due to the gain on the balance of 
migration. The importance of 
the place as a railway junction 
and the extensive railway work¬ 
shops have attracted labour. 

{10) Koil {Aligarh) municipality.—Mhis mimicipality shows a very 

high increase, comparable with 
that of Agra. The birth and 
death rates have been normal 
for a city, so that only one- 
third of the increase is due to 
natural causes and the rest to 
the gain on the balance of 
migration. The many thriving 
though small industries in this 
city have attracted a consider¬ 
able volume of immigrants duringthe decade, and this was probakly especially 
the ease in the latter years when agricultural labourers were forced to seek 
occupation in towns. 


Population, 1931 •• •• .. 83,878 

Do. 1921 .. y. 66,963 

Actual increase, 1921—31 . . . . 16,915 

Percentage increase, 1921—^31 . * .. 25*3 

Recorded births, 1921—30 , . .. 32,977 

Recorded deaths, 1921—^30 .. .. 26,947 

Excessofhirthsover deaths, 1921—30 .. 6,030 

Average aimual birth-rate, 1921—^30 .. 43*7 

Average annual death-rate, 1921—30 .. 35*7 

Average annual survival rate, 1921—^30 -- 8*0 

Gain on balance of migration, 1921—31 , . 10,885 


Population, 1931 . - .. -. 64,591 

Do. 1921 .. .. 54,385 

Actual increase, 1921—^31 . . .. 10,206 

Percentage increase, 1921—^31 .. *• 18*8 

Recorded births, 1921—^30 .. .. 27,880 

Recorded deaths, 1921—30 .. . . 21,330 

Excess of births over deaths, 1921—^30 .. 6,550 

Average annual birth-rate. 1921—^30 46*9 

Average annual death-rate, 1921—30 .. 35*9 

Average annual survival rate, 1921—30 .. ll'O 

Gain on balance of migration, 1921—^31 ® .. 3,656 


Population, 1931 .. .. .. 110,562 

Do. 1921 .. .. .. 82,671 

Actual increase, 1921—31 .. .. 27,891 

Percentage increase, 1921—3l .. .. 33*7 

Recorded births, 1921—30 ,. .. 46,293 

Recorded deaths, 1921—30 .. .. 35,956 

Excess of births over deaths, 1921—30 .. 10,337 

Average annual birth-rate, 1921—30 .. 47*9 

Average annual death-rate. 1921—30 .. 37*2 

Average annual surydval-rate, 1921—30 .. 10*7 

Gain on balance of migration, 1921—31 .. 17,554 


19 
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( 11 ) SJiaJij'ihanpur munio-ipaUiy. 


Populatiorij j931 
Do, 1921 
Actual increase, 1921— 3 1 
Percentage increase, 1921— 3 1 
Recorded births, 1921—^30 
Recorded deaths, 1921—^31 
Ezeess of births over deaths, 1921—30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921—^30.. 
Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30 
Average annual sur\dval rate, 1921—30 
Loss on balance of migration, 1921—^31 


—^Shahjahanpur municipality shows a 

_ very moderate increase for a 

^2 616 birth-rate has been 

sjoo normal and death-rate low, the 
5^2 survival rate being high. There 
23326 has been a loss on the balance of 
8^021 migration, and the few industries 
307 of the city have not developed 
as much as those elsewhere. 


(12) Saharcmpur municipality .—Saharanpur shows a very big increase. 

- The birth-rate has been high 

Population, 1931 .. .. .. 78.655 and the death-rate very high, 

'^21 . . .. .. 62.261 the resulting suivival rate being 

Percentage increase. 1921—31 .. .. 26-3 loW, due partly tO the deaths 

^rdedbirths, 1921—30 .. .. 33,434 among the large immigrant po- 

Recorded deaths, 1921—^30 .. 30,381 i x* T x ^ 

Excess of births over deaths, 1921—30 .. 3,053 puiatlOn. ilR m Igrailts COnSlO er- 

ATOrageaunnaibirth-rate, 1921 — 30 .. .. 47-5 ably exceed emigrants. There 

Average annual death-rate, 1921—30 .. 43*1 i i -i i j • 

Average annual srirvival rate, 1921—30 .. 4*4 DCGIi SO1X10 clO’VOlopXIlGIlb ID 

Gainonbalaneeofmigration, 1921—31 .. 13,341 UldustrieS iu the last deoade. 

-- Six new factories (mostly cotton 

gimoing) were each employing over 1,000 hands at the time of the final 
enumeration, and a cigarette factory was also working at full strength. At 
the time of writing the latter is closed, but it expects to resume work very 
shortly. 

(13) GoralchpuT municipality .—The percentage increase in this mnnioi- 

' —-- pahty allowing for extensions in 

Foliation, 1931 .. .. .. 59.369 its boundaries has been normal 

Aetuaiincrea <, 1921—31 .. .. 8 R 71 foT a city. The hii'th-rate has 

Paroentagemorease, 1921—31 .. .. 17 -g* been normal and death-rate on 

Recorded births, 1921—^30 .. .. 23,901 i • ., i,- 

Recorded deaths, 1921—30 .. .. 18 291 fhe low Side, the resultmg sur- 

Exeessof bkthsoi^rd^tte 1921-30 .. 5.610 vival late being high. Theie 

Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30 .. 33*3 tlRS DGGIl <5^ Sllgilt gRlIX OR tn6 

SSb"riS5l.5Slit?! ;• ci migration, due to 

___ ’ the movement of agricultural 

* Allowing for extensions in boundaries since 1921 the in- lllhourerS iuto the city iu Search 

srease is 13-0 per cent. of woi’k at the end of the decadc, 

(14) Fyzabad-Qxnxi-- AjodJiya municipcdity .—-The increase in the popula- 

^————————— - — ' ■■ tion of this municipality has been 

Po^kdon, 1931 .. .. 59.992 somewhat above average. The 

Actuaiincrease. 1921—31 .. .. ^8*650 hirth-rato is incredibly low for a 

PeHJwt^eii^eaaej. 1921--31: .^v k’-s town and I suspect that births 

Recordeddeaths, 1921—30 Have been unaer-recoi’ded by 

ExcessofbirthsoTOrdeaths. i92i--30^ more than usual. The death- 

Avemge annual birth-rate, 1921—30 .. 24"/; .*.«x * i i ,• ■* r . t i 

Average annual dear,h-rate, 1921—30 .. 26*6 low, tRORgll 

AveraganrW survival rate, 1921—30 .. The 

Gamonbalaneeofmigra'feon, 1921—31 .» 9ROt t At ' 

omissions of 

~v n-^-L ■ : v ■ _ ■ ; ■■ ■ considerable. The deaths exceed 

tim bnths, on account of deaths among the large number of religious pilgrims 
who flock to Ajodhya at different times of the year. Fyzahad has made very 
littte progress iRdustnally in the decade. 

(15) Muttra municipality.—Th.^ percen tage increase has been very large 

Popnlation, 1931 . 60 590 “l^ipality. Both 

Do. 1921 .. .. ., * 48,724 cirtji and. death rates have been 

Actual increase, 1921—31 .. .. 11.866 Verv hieh. f.ViA lah+Ar ’rtO.vf.l’TT rhw 


Do. 1921 
Actual increac, 1921—^31 
Percentage increase, 1921—31 
Recorded births, 1921—30 
Recorded deaths, 1921—30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921—^30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921—^30.. 
Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921—-30 
Gainonbalaneeofmigration, 1921—31 


* Allowing for extensions in boundaries since 1921 the in- 
cresLse is 13*0 per cent. 


Do. 1921 .. .. 

Actual increase, 1921—31 ., 

Percentage increase, 1921—^1: ., 

Recorded births, 1921—30 
Recorded deaths, 1921—30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921—30 
Avemge annual birth-rate, 1921—30 
Average annual dearh-rate, 1921—30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921—30 
Gain on balance of migraMoh, 1921—31 


more than usual. The death- 
rate is also relatively low, though 


Percentage increase, 1921—31 
Peccarded births, 1^1—^ 

Reeorded deaths, 1921—30 
Dxe^ i of births over deaths, 1921—30 
Average aa[mnal birth-rate, 1921—30 
‘ AjVtogearraoal death-rate, 1921—30 

animal sur^ 1921—^30 

balance of migration, 1921—31 


^ tio the tabic on page 133^ 


* 48,724 and death rates have been 

the latter partly on 
25,582 Srocount of the deaths among the 
large number of pilgrims who 
come to the place. The survival 
4S;4 rate is lair all the same for a 
8,705 There has been a consi- 

. derahle gain on the balance of 

miration in the ^decade, partly 
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owing to the movement of labour from the rural areas especially during the 
last few calamitous years. There has been very little industrial development 
in the last 10 years, and Muttra still owes its importance to religion. 

(16) Mit'zapur-o\xm-Bi7idhyachalmumGipalify. —The increase in popula¬ 
tion has been somewhat below 
the average. The recorded birth¬ 
rate w'as high and the death-rate 
low', resulting in the amazingly 
high suiwdval rate of 17 • 9. This 
suggests greater omissions than 
usual in recordmg deaths, and 
although from the vital statis¬ 
tics the mimicipality appears to 
lose on the balance of migration 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921—^31 
Percentage increase, 1921—^31 
Recorded births, 1921—^30 
Recorded deaths, 1921—^30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921—^30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921—30 
Average annual death-rate, 1921—30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921—30 
Loss on balance of migration, 1921—^31 


6I,iS4 

54,994 

6,190 

11-3 

25,824 

15,477 

10,347 

44*5 

26-6 

17-9 

4,157 


I should say that the emigxants and immigrants actually balance each other. 
Mirzapur lost much of its importance when the Ganges ceased to be the main 
trade route, and its industries show little signs of development. 

(17) FarruhTiabad-CMm-Fatehgarh mvMiicipaUty .—The population of this 

municipality show's an increase 
somewhat above the average. 
The birth-rate has been high and 
the death-rate higher even than 
in Cawnpore, the resulting sur¬ 
vival rate being very small, due 
to deaths among the large immi¬ 
grant population. There has been 
very little in the of industrial 
development m this municipahty 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921—^3i 
Percentage increase, 1921—31 
Recorded births, 1921—^30 
Recorded deaths, 1921—30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921—^30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921—^30 
Average annual death-rate, 1921—30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921—^50 
Gain on balance of migration, 1921—31 


56,503 

48,331 

8,172 

16-9 

24,158 

23,361 

797 

46-1 

44*6 

1-5 

7,375 


during the decade. 

(18) Etawah municipality.- 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 , 

Actual increase, 1921— 3 1 
Percentage increase, 1921—31 
Recorded births, 1921—30 
Recorded deatlis, 1921—^30 
Excess of births over deatlis, 1921—^30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921—30.. 
Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30 
Average a mual survival rate, 1921—^30 
Gain on balance of migration, 1921—^31 


46,948 

41,558 

5,390 

13*0 

23,057 

20,905 

2,152 

52-1 

47*2 

4-9 

3,238 


-Etawah shows an average increase. Its 
recorded birth-rate has been very 
high indeed, but its recorded 
death-rate has likewise been 
high. The resulting survival rate 
is small and the increase in popu¬ 
lation is due more to the gain on 
the balance of migration than to 
natural causes. The agricultural 
calamities of the last few years of 
the decade brought labour into 
the municipality in search of work. Industries show no sign of development. 
(19) Budaun municipality .—The increase in population has been some¬ 
what above the average. Both 
birth and death rates have been 
high, the resulting survival rate 
being full. The increase is due 
slightly more to natural causes 
that to the gain on the balance 
of migration. There has been no 
marked industrial development 
in the decade. 


Population, 1931 

Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921—31 
Percentage increase, 1921—-31 
Recorded births, 1921—^30 . . 

Recorded deaths, 1921—^30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921—30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921—30 
Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30 
Average annual survival rate, [921—^30 
Gain on balance of migration, 1921—31 


45,455 

39,118 

6,337 

16*2 

20,553 

17,162 

3,391 

48*6 

40*6 

8*0 

2,946 


(20) Amroha municipality .—The iucrease in this municipality has been 

somewhat below average. The 
lecorded birth-rate was excep¬ 
tionally high, third only to those 
of Agra and Hathras. The death- 
rate was normal, and resulting 
survival rate high. Local in¬ 
dustries have to some extent 
decayed in the past ten years 
specially those of woodwork [pal- 
Ms, bedsteads, etc.), embroidery 


Population, 1931 .. .. 


44,948 

Do. 1921 .. .. 


40,448 

Actual increase, 1921—31 .. 


4,500 

Percentage increase, 1921—31 . . 


iri 

Recorded births, 1921—30 


22,490 

Recorded deaths, 1921—30 . . 


16,577 

Excess of births over deaths, 1921—^30 


5,915 

Average annual birth-rate, 1921—^30 


52*7 

Average annual death-rate, 1921—-30 .. 


38*8 

Average annual survival rate, 1921—30 


13*9 

Loss on balance of migration, 1921— 3 1 


1,413 
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Eoi Weather 
census in MU 
stcUiOns, 


Baini Tal 
munkipality. 


work (inclndiiig caps), pottery and cloth printing. The result has been 
increased emigTation to larger and more prosperous tovTis (including Delhi) 
and to some of the independent states. Artisans, servants and clerks have 
all shared in this emigration. Amroha is an over-crov/ded tovn, with little 
available house aocommodaiion, high rents prevailing for such as there is. 
Agi-icultural labourers have therefore not moved in+o Amroha so freely in 
the last few years of the decade as they have into most towms. 

(21) Sambhal municipality. —The inciease in this municipality has been 

very low for an urban area. 
Birth and death rates weie both 
high, the survival rate normal. 
Emigrants and immigi'ants have 
balanced each other, and have 
not changed appreciably since 
1921. The chief industries are 
comb-making, sugar refining (in¬ 
digenous methods) and garlia 
cloth making. The latter has 

progressed fairly well during the decade but the other mdustries and trade 
in general have scagnated. 

Sambhal is reallj? only a collection of villages with large open spaces inter¬ 
vening. As such and in the absence of any industrial or commercial progress, 
the increase in its population is more comparable to that of the rural areas of 
the province. 

(22) Hathras municipality .—TIathras shows the smallest inci'ease of any 

municipality in British territory. 
Its recorded birth-rate was f econd 
only in the province to that 
of Agra. The death-rate also 
was very high, second only to 
that, in Benares, owing to repeat.-: 
ed cholera epidemics and two 
plague epidemics, .and to consi¬ 
derable overcrowding in some 

. parts of the city. The survival 
rate was low. There has been some loss on the balance of migration, the 
tendency here being noticeable as in Amroha and Sambhal for labour to 
leave the smaUei cities in favour of the larger, though some of the appa¬ 
rent loss may he due to the fact that there is a tendency for labourers to move 
from the more congested areas of the City to places outside municipal limits. 
The cotton industry has prf gressed considerably since 1921, cottcn imports 
having nearly donbled. The grain.^^ to from 1921—26 but has 

since dechned. Lock-m aking has also _ declined. The other industries such 
as brassware, knives, ironware, oast icohj etc., have expanded somewhat. 

(23) Rampur municipaUty.—B^aimprxs city (Rampur State) shows a smaU- 

1 --^—-——-———-— -- ©r percentage iacrease than any 

of the city muDioipalities in 
British territoiy . Tt loses consi¬ 
derably by migration especially 
to Moradabad. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

18. As the Census was, as usual, taken towards the end of the cold 
weather, the population figur es of the hip stations was at a minimum and .afford, 
the municipal and cantonment authorities no guide as to the population for 
which they have to cater in th\j hot weather . To remedy this a census was 
takeu on the night of October 3, 1930, of Nairn Tal and Mussoorie municipali- ' 
ties and the MU cantonments of Ranikhet, Chakrata, Lansdowne, Landour, 
Naim Tal and Almora. The figmes are exhibited at the end of Imperial Table 
lY in the Tables Volume. Here it is only necessary to refer to the variations 
since 1920. 

The population, of Naini Tal municipality was 17,376 (rncluding 12,167 
males). Of these 1,996 were Europeans or Anglo-Indians (including T047 
males). The increase is 6 per cent, (males 7 per cent., females stationary) 


Popiilation, 1931 .• •• •* 39,784 

Do. 1921 .. .. .. 38,763 

Actual increase 1921—31 •* 1,021 

Percentage increase, 1921—31 .. •• 2‘6 

Recorded births, 1921—^30 .■ •• 20,782 

Recorded deaths, 1921—30 .. .. 19,042 

Excess of births over deaths, 1921—30 .. 1, 740 

Average annual birth-rate, 1921—^30 .. .. 52*9 

Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30.. .. 48 ‘5 

Average annual survival rate, 1921—30 .. 4 *4 

Loss on balance of migration ,1921—^31 .. 719 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921—^3 i 
Percentage increase, 1921—31 
Recorded births, 1921—30 
Recorded deaths, 1921—^30 
Excess of births over deaths. 1921—^30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921—30.. 
Average annual death-rate, 1921—^30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921—^30 
Loss on balance of migration, 1921—^31 



44,300 


41,585 


2,715 


6-5 


21,568 


18,406 


3,162 


50-2 


42*9 


7*3 


447 
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and now the population of this municipality exceeds that of any other hOI 
station in the United Provinces. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians decreased by nearly 20 per cent., the 
increase being more marked in the case of femaJes. 

Indians increased by 9 per cent, (males 10 per cent., females 7 per cent.). 

The reasons for these variations are— 

(1) The rapid Indianisation ot the Services. 

(2) The reduction of the “ hill-exodus Some of the Secretariat 

Departmt/ntal Offices, -which employ a nuinbei of Anglo-Indians, 
no longer move to Naini Tal in the summer. 

(3) Owmg to the Lee Commission free passage scheme, more European 

officials and Army officers take leave or send their families home 
in the summer. 

(4) Owing to the somewhat later date of the census some recessing 

officers and others had returned to the jilains. 

(6) The decrease in Europeans would have been far more marked but 
for the fact tha^t many officers- of the Eastern Ccmmand and 
Lucknow Dktriet Headquarters and their families now live in 
hiaini Tal. 

This is now the second largest hill station in the province, vuth a summer 
population (f 17,115 (including 12,362 males). Of these 3,484 avere Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians (iucluding 1,706 males.) The population shows a decrease of 
about 3 per cent, (males 2 per cent., females 4 per cent.) since 1920. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians declined by 24 per cent, (males hy 18 per 
cent, and females by 30 per cent.). 

Indians increased by 5 per cent, (males by 1 per cent, females by nearly 
23 per cent.). 

Tlie factors meu'bioned under (1), (3) and (4) in the case of Naioi Tal have 
also operated to some extent in Mussoorie, but the figures of Haini Tal are 
naturally influenced by the fact that it is the summer headquarters of Govern¬ 
ment and of the Luckncw District Staff and the permanent headquarters of the 
Eastern Command. Officialdom appears to attract Indian males to Naini Tal 
whereas Indian ladies seem to prefer xhe non-official atmosphere ot Mussoorie. 

The population of this small cantonment area was 1,535 (including 1,118 
males), of whom 265 were Europeans and Anglo-Indians (including 189 males). 
This is an increase of 91 per cent, (males 100 per cent., females 73 per cent.). 
Europeans have increased by 60 per cent, (males 63 per cent., females by 52 
per cent.). 

Indians have doubled (males having increased by 109 per cent., females 
by 79 per cent.). 

The reasons for these mcreases are—■ 

(1) Since the summer of 1921 the Eastern Command Headquarters have 
been permanently stationed in Naini Tal. 

(;2) Since the summer of 1928 the Lucknow District Headquarters Staff 
have been stationed in Eaiai Tal for the smumer months. 

(3) Several large houses have been bruit -within this small cantonment 
area since last census. 

The population of this cantonment was 2,878 (including 2,071 males) of 
whom 310 were Europeans or Anglo-Indians (including 142 males). This is 
a decrease of 12 per cent, since 1920 (males 14 per cent., females 7 per cent.). 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians have decreased hy nearly 65 per cent, (males by 
75 per cent., females by 46 pei cent.) 

Indians have increased by 6 per cent, (males by 4 per cent., femak s by 13 
per cent.). 

The reasons for these variations are—- 

(1) Since last census Landour has become the Family Depot. 

(2) Many of the families had left Landour before the census was 

taken. 

The population was 6,936 (including 4,918 males) of whom 2,101 were 
E-irropeans or Anglo-Lidians (including 1,871 males.) This is an increase of 62 
per cent, (males 65 per cent., females 48 per cent.). 


Mussoorie 
municiiMllty, 


Nainl Tal 
cantonment: 


Landour 

cantonment. 


Ojiakrata 

cantonment. 



Almora 

cardonment. 


Eanihhet 

ca/donmmt. 


Lansdoivne 

cantcnmmt 
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Eurcioeaiis and Anglo-Indians increased by 65 per cent, (males by 57 per 
cent., females bv 38 per cent.). 

Indians inoreaeed by 66 per cent, (males by 71 pei cent., females by 51 
per cent.). 

The reasons for these variations are— 

(1) An increase in the number of troops and their followers. 

(2) A resulting increase in trades-people. 

(3) Fewer of the followers and traders than usual, brought their 

families with them in 1930. 

This, the smallest of the hill cantonments, had a population of only 942 
(hicluding 498 males), of whom only 3 were Europeans (including 2 males). 
The total population shows a decline of 25 per cent, (males 34 per cent., females 
10 per cent.). The Indian population decreased by 22 per cent, (males by 33 
per cent., females by 7 per cent.). 

The reasons for these variations are— 

This cantonment is the headquarters of lst/3rd Q. A. 0. Gurkha Eifles, 
At the time of this census the regiment with its British OfScers 
were away on the Frontier. Only one British Officer and his 
wife were left in Almora. The wives of the other officers were 
away. The wives and families of the Indian members of this 
unit were presenr. in Almora. 

This, the largest of the hill cantonments, had a population of 9,489 (males 
7,246, females 2,243), of whom 3,182 were Europeans and Anglo-Indians (includ- 
iug 2,578 males). This is an increase of 38 per cent, (males 41 per cent., females 
35 per cent.). 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians increased by 71 per cent, (males 74 per cent., 
females 63 per cent.). 

Indians increased by 26 per cent, (males by 26 per cent., females by 28 per 
cent.). 

The reasons for these variations are— 

(1) A oonsiderable increase in the number of troops and their families 

stationed there. 

(2) The coffee shops for British troops were formerly run by local con¬ 

tractors. They are now run by contractors from the plains who 
bring their families with them. 

(3) 172 temporary armed police were stationed in the cantonment at 

the time of the census. 

(4) Several new houses and shops have sprung up in recent 3 ?ears owing 

to the increased military population. 

This cantonment had a population of 6,900 (including 4,383 males), of 
whom 105 were Europeans or Anglo-Indians (including 53 males). This is an 
increase of 6 per cent, (males decreased by 3 per cent., females increased by 48 
per cent.). 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians increased by 46 per cent, (males by 13 per 
cent., and females more than doubled). 

Indians increased by 6 per cent, (males decreased 3 pfer cent., females 
increased 47 per cent.). 

The reasons for these variations were— 

(1) Some Anglo-Indian nuising sisters had recently been attached to 
the Indian Military Hospital. 

The strength of Indian battalions has been reduced from 1,000 to 
800 since 1920. 

(3) Prior to 1924 Eansdowne was purely a mffitary station and a 

from the troops only a few officials and banias lived there. 
There was no accommodation for their families. Since then 
some good buildings have been erected and now their families 
also live with them. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Brief note on the activities of the Lucknow and Cawnpore Improvement Trusts 

(a) LuoKisrow Improvement Trust. 

The Lucknow Improvement Trust came into being on January 1, 1920. It took 
over the schemes which had been or were being carried out by the Improvement Trust 
Committee of the Municipal Board and transferred finally to the Board all schemes 
which had been completed. The unfini .hed schemes were^ with certain changes, then 
notified under the new Town Improvement Act and completed. New schemes were also 
framed with the assistance of Mr. H. V. Lanchester, p.r.i.b.a.^ the well-knovni town— 
planning expert. The following is a classification of the schemes :— 


Street schemes .. ,. ,. .. 12 

Housing schemes .. .. .. .. 7 

Building (bungalows) schemes .. .. .. 2 

Building (model quarters) schemes ., .. .. 2 

Open spaces schemes ,, .. *. .. 4 

Development schemes .. .. .. . . 3 

Market schemes .. .. . . .. 2 

Grain godowns scheme .. ., ., . . 1 

Industrial development scheme .. .. . . 1 


Of these the most important is the great lateral road which runs through the city ^9f/'ee^ schemes, 
from East to West which is knovm generally as the New Sanitary RoacT’. This has been 
divided up into 7 sections of v/liich 3 only are included in the above statement, because the 
first 3 were carried out by the Muaicipal Board and the seventh has yet to be started. 

The next in importance was the Hiisainganj Street Scheme which removed a danger¬ 
ous traffic area and improved the main approach to the city from Lucknow Junction 
Station. 

The improvement of Canning Street, one of the main thoroughfares of the city is 
another important street scheme. It has been completed in 3 sections. When the road 
was constructed originally in 1859 it was given a width of 150 feet with only 15 feet of 
metalling. The houses did not front on to this street which presented the appearance 
of the edge of a saw. The metalled portion has been widened, kerb and channel drains 
have been provided and the houses as rebuilt are being fronted correctly on a prescribed 
building alignment with gardens in front. 

The improvement of the Kaiserbagh and Lai Bagh crossings are also worthy of 
mention while the Kaliji Street Scheme opened up a way for vehicular traffic to the most 
important temple in the city. The Goldarwaza Scheme carried out for the Husainabad 
Trust is another great improvement. 

The most important of these are the Mawaiya Scheme, the Charbagh Zone Area and Houamg 
the Havelock Road Scheme. The two former are being rapidly built over. The latter is schemes, 
now being taken up. The first and third are both large areas supplying plots for all classes. 

The second is more or less a bungalow area. Another important scheme is the Birhana 
Housing Scheme in which provision has been made for plots for subordinate Government 
officials serving in Lucknow who have no houses of their own. The land has been gi-7en on 
a concession rate of rent mth the j^^roviso that the owner can sub-let only to a subordinate 
Government official. 

Of these the first consisted of providing 6 official bungalows on a good site near the Building 
Zoological Gardens. These were designed by a qualified architect and are fitted with the schemes 
latest- sanitary improvements. The other consists of 8 bungalows off the Shahnajaf Road (i) Bungalows. 
also designed by an architect. They are on fairly cheap lines and quite popular. 

There are two blocks of model quarters. One at Nishatganj, the other at Hydra- (^) 
bad, both across the river Gumti. Each block comprises groups of various sized quarters 
but they have not so far been as popular as was hoped. 

These are what the late Professor Sir Patrick Geddes called Lungs ’b A number Open spaces 
have been constructed in the Ghowk and Yahiaganj Wards with two single ones in other scheme, 
places. They certainly brighten up the congested areas in which they are situated and 
provide badly needed air spaces. 

One of these covers a very large area across the river and is being steadily built De'Celopmeni 
over. The other is smaller and more compact—^in Nerhai. A part of this area was sold schemes. 
to a Co-operative Housing Society. The improvement in the class of houses erected in 
this area is very noticeable. 

The gur market at Saadatganj has not so far proved as popular as was expected, Marlcet 
but is now gaining ground. schemes. 

The Marris Vegetable Market at Kaiserbagh is doing well and is deservedly 
popular. 

These were built from a special grant from the Government of India. Only the Qra n godowns 
first block of godowas has been constructed because thejr were not popular, Rents have 
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bcGii reduced and tlie buildings are now occiij)ied, but tliere does not appear to be anj' 
demand for further godowns at present. 

This consists of a large area south-west of the city. It has been provided with 
in ain roads and feeder lines from both broad and metre gauge railways. So far only 
2 factories have taken up sites. 

These improvements have had little effect on over-crowding in the city because 
as fast as people acquire their own sites and construct their own buildings, the rented 
quarters they occupied are again let to less fortunate persons whose main desire is to get 
a house as near as possible to where they work. Congestion and over-crowding towards 
the business and industrial centres is therefore inevitable and the only way to effect a 
radical improvement would be to replan all such areas. This naturally at present is out 
of the question for financial reasons. 

For a fuller account of the activities of the Trust the reader is referred to their 
Annued Reports. 

(6) Cawnpoee Improvement Trust. 

This Trust was formed'in 1919 to carry out a scheme prej)ared by a Special Committee 
presided over by Sir Henry Ledgard which was considerably revised by another Committee 
under Mr. H. V. Lanchester, p.e.i.b.a., a town-planning expert from England. The scheme 
provided for extension of the city towards the south and v'est, the other two sides being 
barred by the river on the north and cantonments on the east. Fourteen external schemes 
providing for expansion of the city, the Factoxy Area, the Civil Lines and the Workmen’s 
Area, and the extension of middle-class houses were at once notified, and five more dealing 
with internal improvement of the city were added later. 

The Trust laid special stress on the following schemes :— 

Scheme no, 1 —Factory area. 

This scheme comprises an area of 3,641 acres and was originally formulated by the 
Trust Committee in 1920. Its object was to provide land for factor.es and housing accommo¬ 
dation for working people, with bungalow^ sites on the outskirts. Nearly 57 acres of this 
land have been sold and nine factories, etc., have since been built in this area, including 1 
WooUenMill, 2 Cotton Spinning anJ Weaving Mills, 1 Jute Mill, 2 Engineering Workshops, 
1 Chemical Factory and 2 Kerosene Oil Depots. Nearly 9 acres ha,ve been sold for Avork- 
meii’s quarter and several settlements are developing. 

Schemes nos. III-A and III-B-—Khalasi Lines, 

This scheme is divid d into two parts comprising an area of 180 acres. Scheme 
III-A was formulated for providing sites for bungalows. On the 23 plots sold under the 
scheme, 21 bungalows have been constructed. Scheme III-B includes some smaller 
bungalows and workmen’s quarters. The Trust has recently built some model blocks, wdiich 
have proved very popular. The Trust has incurred a total expenditure of Rs. 4,68,120 on 
these two schemes. 

Scheme no, IV—Sisamau, 

This scheme, though mainly an external scheme, was looked upon by the Trust as 
one of the most important and urgent of their schemes. It covers an area of 541 acres on the 
west and south of the city and was developed with the idea of providing sites for middle- 
class houses of the city type, so that the congestion of the city might be relieved. 1,536 
building plots have been sold under the scheme and about 1,000 building plans sanctioned. 
The area is fairly well developed by now and its wide roads, parks and newly built houses 
present the appearance of an entirely new city. A 

A total expenditure of Rs. 18,19,612 ha^ been incurred on this scheme. 

Scheme 

This is an internal scheme comprising an area of nearly 16 acres, which the owner was 
allowed to develop on lines approved by the^ T^ latter assisting by acquiring houses 
on the fringe and putting dowm underground sewers and drains. Subsequtotly, on failure 
of the owner, the Trust and Municipal Board had to furnish the roads and lanes with^surface 
drains. The site comprises 166 newly built houses. The Trust incurred an expenditure of 
Ra, 99,893* 

Schemes nos. XIII and XIJI-A—Nazirbagh-Ohnsiana. 

This scheme comprised an area of about 30 acres and was intended to improve a very 
insanitary locality, and also to provide through Gommunication roads in the city. A portion 
only so far been dealt with. Nine shops and houses have been constructed in this area- 

Expenditure amounting to Rs. 4^23^855 has been incurred on this scheme. 
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Scheme no, VII—GutuJiiya Area Scheme. 

The object of this scheme was to provide bungalow sites of the cheaper tjT)ej and land 
for extension of workmen's settlements, the area involved covering 916 acres. So far 21 
acres have been sold for the extension of the British India Corporation's workmen's settle¬ 
ments, one Trust Store Yard has been built and four and a half acres sold to the Municipal 
Board on which they are building a contagious diseases hospital. Efforts are being made to 
sell more land for new workmen's settlements in this area. 

Scheme no. XVII — DhanhuUi. 

This is a scheme of internal improvement in the business centre, where some very 
dirty cowsheds and compounds have been cleared and the ground laid out for a market. 
Negotiations for its development are still proceeding. So far 17 plots have been sold and 5 
houses and a block of 41 shops and residential quarters have been built by the Trust. 

For a fuU account of the activities of the Trust the reader is referred to their Annual 
Eeports, that for 1930-31 is particularly interesting and attractively illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs showing the improvements effected in the last few years. 
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SxJBsiDtABY Table 1.—-Distribution of the pop^dation between toivns and villages. 
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Subsidiary Table II .—Number per mille of the totul population and of 
each main religion who live in towns. 




Number per mibe who live in towns out of— 


Natural division. 

Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Brahmanic 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Ary as. 

Christiana. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

United Provinces.. 

112 

77 

290 

197 

383 

Britisli Territory .. 

112 

78 

289 

198 

388 

1. Himalaya, West 

81 . 

60 

350 

125 

564 

2* Sub-Himalaya, West 

162 

98 

317 

197 

384 

3. Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

163 

115 

371 

174 

245 

4. IndO'Gangetic Plain, Central ,, . * ’ 

100 

70 

289 

361 

905 

5. Ctentral India Plateau 

124 

100 

444 

660 

844 

6. East-Satpuras 

108 

91 

345 

563 

692 

7. Sub-Himalaya, East 

38 

: 30 

84 

468 

429 

8. IndO'Gangetic Platu, East .. 

95 

72 

301 

584 

572 

States., .. .. 

105 

47 

322 

117 

47 

Tohri-Garbwal (Himalaya, West) ,. 

tea. 

Mb 


.. 

.. 

Bampur (Sub-Himalaya, West) 

196 

79 

329 

115 

34 

Benares (Ea.st Satpuras) 

89 

70 

291 

250 

870 


Subsidiary Table III. — Towns classified hy population, 


Class oi town. 

Propor- 
tdon to 
total 
urban 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Number 

of 

females 

per 

thousand 
, males. 

Variation per (sent, in towns as classed at 
previous censui?, 

- ' — - __ _ 

Variation per cent, 
in urban population 
of each class from 
18Bltol93I. 

1921—31 

1911—21 

1901—11 

1891— 

1901 

1881—91 

In towns 
as classed 
hi 1881. 

In the 
total of 
each class 
in 1931 as 
compared 
with the 
corre¬ 
sponding 
totalin 
1881. 

-.1 

2 

'.'3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

1—100,000 and over 

2?-5 

756 

+ 13-4 

4-1-o' 

—3-6 

4^I-l 

-fS-l ■ 

4-20-5; 

4-31-4 

n—50,000 to 100,OC)0 .. 

14-2 

■ 772 

+21-9 

— 2-0 

-^'6 

■~0‘3 ' 

+5'3 

4-14-8 

4-10-9 

111—20,000 to 50,000 

15-1 

818 

+ 14-1 

4-6'-0 

-4.9-8 

4-0-9 

4-7*7 

4-16-7 

4-59-0 

IV—10,000 to 20,0^^ 

15-8 

835 

+ 16-6 

—2-6 

—8-1 

+ 1 ‘ 1 

4" 2‘6 

4-18-8 

4-17-6 

V—5,000 to 10,000 . 

16-8 

868 

4-6'2 


—11 ^0 

+2^5 

—0'5 

—0-2 

—6-0 

Vl-^Under 5,000 .. 

10'6 

836 

’-—I •4' 

4-0'7 

—4-1 

4-5-3 

41 '4 

—2-7 

--^10*8 
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SLTBSIDL4.RY Tablb TV—Cities. 


City. 

Population 
in 1931. 

NTumber 

of 

perso3is 

per 

square 

mfie. 

Number 
of fe¬ 
males tc 
a thou¬ 
sand 
inad:-s. 

2 

3 

4 


Agra 

229,764 

12,449 

813 

Allahabad 

183,914 

12,118 

776 

Amroha 

44,948 

18,452 

995 

Bareilly 

144,031 

17,652 

842 

Benares 

205,315 

25,945 

802 

Budaun 

45,455 

24,262 

838 

Ca-wnpore 

243,755 

24,756 

696 

Etawali 

46,948 

13,001 

844 

Farruldiabad- 

c?wi-Fateh- 

garh. 

60,354 

16,179 

831 

Fyzabad-cuw- 

Ajodliya. 

65,718 

4,934 

717 

Gorakhpur 

75,644 

11,232 

797 

Hathras 

39,784 

12,395 

754 

Jhansi 

93,112 

10,877 

905 

Koil (Aligarh) 

83,878 

9,619 ' 

738 

Lucknow 

274,659 

13,272 

745 

JiXeemt 

136,709 

18,749 

750 

iMirzapur-ci/;??- 

Bindhyaclial. 

61,184 

4,774 

880 

Moradabad .. 

110,562 

29,020 

802 

Muttra 

64,029 

23,949 

828 

Rampur 

74,216 

36,796 

874 

Saharanpur ,. 

78,655 

10,239 

737 

Sambhal 

44,300 

18,406 

910 

Shahjahanpur 

83,764 

22,343 

858 


Popula- 
tioii of 


PercentaEre of variation, 


1921-3i 

1911-21 

7 

S 

-423'8 

+0-0 

+ 17-0 

—8*4 

4-11*1 

—4*6 

-fii*3 

—0*0 

+3*5 

—2*6 

4-16-2 

-42*3 

4-12-6 

-421-2 

-413-0 

—8-4 

4-17*0 

—13-5 

-416*1 

-43*6 

4-30*5 

-41*9 

-42-6 

-42*4 

4-24*4 

—1*7 

-425*3 

4-0*9 

-414-2 

—4*6 

-411*5 

4-5-1 

-411*3 

4-70-1 

4-33*7 

4-1*9 

-421*2 

—9-2 

4-1*4 

—1-6 

-426*3 

—0-9 

4-6*5 

—8*2 

4-15-4 

4-1*2 


1891- 

1901 

1 SSI-91 

Total 

1881- 

153! 

10 

il 

12 

4-11*5 

-45*3 

+43*4 

—1-3 

+ 9*4 

+ 14*9 

4-15*8 

—2*5 

+ 21*3 

4-8*4 

+6*7 

+25*1 

—4*6 

+2*2 

—6*1 

4-10*3 

+5*0 

+35*0 

-44*5 

+24*9 

+ 56*9 

4-9*7 

+ 11*7 

+ 35*2 

—13*7 

—2*2 

—24*3 

—4*8 

+ 10*6 

—2*9 

4-0*8 

+ 6*2 

+26*3 

4-8-7 

+ 12*2 

+ 13*9 

-43-6 

+ 63*0 

+ 182*3 

4-14*6 

—1*5 

+31-3 

—3*3 

+4*4 

+8*2 

—1-1 

+ 19-9 

+36*8 

~5'i 

—i *4 

—13-4 

+3-0 

+5*1 

+59-5 

—1-9 

+6-0 

+ 10*9 

+2*6 

+3*3 

—0*0 

+4*8 

+6*8 

+32*9 

+6*7 

+ 5*8 

+ 16-7 

—2-6 

+ 1*4 

+8*2 


N'otes—]. Population in 1931 (column 3) and the variatic-ns in columns 7—12 are based on the popu¬ 
lations of municipalities plus any cantonments, notified areas or railway colonies adjacent thereto and included in 
the city. 

2. The figures in columns 4 and 5 are calculated on municipal figures only, to exclude cantonment and 
notified area anomalies of areas and sex. 

3. The populations of some cities were adjusted for changes in area prior to the present census. At this 
census in accordance with instructions received from the Government of India, no such adjustments have been 
made. 

4. - The foreign-born in column 6 are those bom outside the district in -which the city lies. 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Housing Statistics ( Tenem.enl 


Geasiis dmaions,} Name of ward and mohalla. 


Charge no. 24 .. DanlatganJ Ward .. 


Area in 
square, 
yards. 


Population at final onuraeration. 


7.169,035 



Circle no. 1.. Jhawai Tola, Aliiri Tola, Aliata Bhikari 
Kiian, ICatra Wafa Beg. 

„ 2.. Katra- Bizan Beg, TaMa Haji Kasrat, 

Takia Pir-Ghaib, Kashmiri Mohalla, 
Kashmiri Eagh. 

.. 5.. Top Darwaza, Katra Mohammad Ali 

Khan. 

,, 4.. Wazir Bagh, Baghia Gulshan, Mahhub- 

ganj, Garhi Pxr Khan, Ahata Gur Das Mai. 

„ 5,, Baidan Tola, Yasinganj, Mewati Tola, Talab 

Jharia, Takia Tulahan, Muazzannagar. 

„ 6.. Ambar Bagh, Karimganj, Pasand Bagh, 

Bajjabganj, Generalganj, Handia Bazar, 
Balafcganj, Bamnagar. 

„ nos. 7 & 8 Sarai Mali Khan, Kanghi Tola, Aliiri Tola, 
Phatak Jia Lai, Katra Dila, Bam Ali 
Bagh, Tambalni Mandi. 

„ no. 9.. Chaupatyan, Pul Kham, Bandhwakhana, 
Ahata Surat Bingh. 

„ 10.. Newazganj, Baghia Mulchand 

„ 11., Bani Katra, Khet Gully, Charhi Mahulal. 

Baghia Darzi, Nai Bara, Pul Moti Lai, 
BisatiToIa. 

„ J2.. Arazi Kuriaghat, Purwa Mohni, Arazi 

Mahtab Bagh, Purwa Budhu, Oaind- 
khaaa, Zargari Tola. 

„ 13.. Sa'adatganj, Rauza Gaon, PijayaxAhmad- 

ganj. 

„ 14.. Kasahebganj, Gully Manga Beg, Baraf 

KhanaKalan, Baraf Khan, Jadid, Chamar 
Tolia, Purwa Lodh, Baghia Msri. 

„ 15.. Muftigan}, Ahata Mubarak, GaliShisa alias 

Khet Gully, Klhirki Muftiji, Chauni Gurji 
Beg, Khirki Mir Tagi j i. 

„ 16., DauMganj, Sheopuri, Murgh Khana, Brah- 

mani Tola, Nai Basti, Jhankar Bagh. 

„ nos. 17 & 18 Husainabad and Ramganj 
„ no. 19.. Pir Bukhara, Ahata Sitara, Begajn<jkrhi, 
Naim Khan, Ahata Mixza All Khan, Tah- 
singanj, 

I, 20.. NagarjTarijPaqirlJllaganj 


120,032 


128,889 

514,588 

.273,503 

1,179,503 


392,669 


167,367 

177,386 

119,710 


1,062,427 


600,644 


150,640 


165,528 

401,430 

420,886 


443,586 


955 796 I 157 

790 647 I 471 


1,310 1,096 I 865 


516 383 I 254 

789 644 I 554 

978 936 i 767 


362 323 i 345 


538 473 I 475 

561 486 I 336 


462 i 101 


358 1 247 

,193 I 260 

451 I 246 


4121 330 


Charge no. 25,. Sa'adatganj Ward .. 


4,917,925 I 11,326 9,281 ! 6,888 5,368 1 4,425 3,899 


CSrcle no. 1 .. Pul Gulam Husain, Kashmiri Mohalla, 
HasanPuiia. 

„ iios. 2& 3 Bastamnagar, Pazilnagar, Kaeha Bagh, 
Piuana Chabutra, Maidan JSIlaeh Kdmn. 

»» 110.4 .. Chauni Hasanuddin Khan, Nur Bari, 
Bariba, Gari Adda, Gadhya Sultanpur. 

« 5 . / Bibigan}, Ahata Nur Begj &aa^ 

■ '^Khurd.'',', 

« 6 . . Hasanganj BahH, Mohammadgahj, Chob 

Mandi, Begam Bagh, Kishoriganj. 

^ nos, 7 & 9 AJamiiagar,M©hd3 Ehera, PasrahataTatuh- 
abadi, Ghiai, SamraH 

„ no. 8 ., Bihaxipm’j Tal Katora, Zafarpur, 

Buliaddinpur. 

«nos. 10 & 11 Sa’adatganj Khas, Sam MoghaL Baoli 
Bazar, Sarai Andhra, Katra Khuda 
Bakah Yar Khan. 

» no. 12 r. Katra Khuda Yar Khan, Serkawali Galli, 
Ahata Dhamm Beg. 

„ nos. 13 & 14 Mansumagar, Naubasta .. ., | 

„ no. 15 . , Mehdiganj, TiiminigaiiJ, Purwa Lodi, i 
Bistoaiii Tola. ! 

w 16 .. Tikaigan} Bhawaniganj, Talab TLkait i 
Bai, 

« 17 .• Siilaii,NandakheTa,BausMasiimaSuppa 


501,521 I 1,472 L274 


1,038,2281 1,261 1,082 

887,995 1 634 390 

967,129 I 1,097 860 


220,898 

278,736 

229,561 

394,412 

179,806 
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Census) —(i) Lucknow Municipality. 


s 

% 

1 i 

fT's 


“ 

c « 

® .s 

^ '£ 



Number of 

families eonsisting of— 



2 

O 

' 

£ 3 

- 

o ^ 

Normal 

population 

*£ -. §' 

^ 

£ 

5 p- 
£ 2 

1 

or 2 psr.2on3 oeeup 




i persons ceeiipying— 


'k 

(S 

iz: 



Sc p 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

‘-C 

r.joms. 

5 or 
iiiore 

r.ioms- 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rcoiiL-. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

12 

13 

■ 

15 

16 

■ 

■ 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

23 

16 

876 

3,S92 

18,053 

4*0 

3,921 

4*5 

869 

64 

17 


5 

513 

223 

13 

14 

8 

60 

834 

306 

1,723 

5*6 

320 

5*4 

71 

5 

2 

1 

3 

22 

9 

2 

I 

1 

57 

819 

215 

955 

4*4 

215 

4*4 

62 


•• 



40 


i 



45 

946 

206 

868 

4-2 

206 

4*2 

46 

16 

1 



18 

18 

1 

1 


li 

802 

285 

918 

3-2 

285 

3*2 

107 

2 


•• 


63 : 

4 




22 

903 

92 

366 

4*0 

92 

4*0 

23 

1 

1 



10 

7 



1 

5 

786 

151 

658 

4*4 

151 

4*4 

31 

5 

4 

•• 


27 

10 

I 

1 

1 

30 

837 

433 

2,414 

5*6 

433 

5*6 

94 

2 

- 



38 

5 




26 

742 

170 

908 

5*3 

185 

4*9 

45 





20 





41 

804 

311 

1,382 

4*4 

311 

4*4 

75 

3 

5 

2 


46 

8 

2 

1 


77 

957 

378 

1,830 

4*9 

378 

4*9 

52 

6 

2 

1 


47 

42 i 


3 

1 

3 

892 

126 

568 

4*5 

126 

4*5 

54 

1 


•• 


9 





7 

879 

268 

1,055 

3*9 

268 

3*9 

82 

3 




43 


... 


•* 

8 

866 

74 

289 

3*9 

74 

3*9 

3 

! 




18 


1 

1 

... 

30 

924 

137 

1,010 

7*4 

137 

7*4 

6 

1 


-• 


11 



1 


23 

815 

98 

396 

4*0 

98 

4*0 

27 





10 

17 

1 

1 


30 

947 

357 

1,493 

4*2 

357 

4*2 

63 

16 

2 


1 

51 

33 

4 

1 

2 

12 

759 

132 

617 

4*7 

132 

4*7 

10 

1 




18 

14 

.. 

2 

2 

11 

720 

153 

603 

3*9” 

153 

3*9 

18 

1 

- 

•• 

1 

22 

32 


1 

.. 

23 

819 

4,551 

20,775 

4*6 

4^643 : 

4*5 

1,083 

72 

14 

10 

6 

670 

107 

19 

4 

7 

35 

911 

257 

1,381 i 

5*4 

269 : 

5-2 

57 

4 


- 

• • 

27 

7 

.. 


1 

26 

865 

579 

2,856 

4*9 

594 1 

4*8 

106 

9 



- 

94 

17 

1 

*• 

- 

534 

874 

240 

1,138 

4*7 

, 240 

4*7 

43 

2 

1 

1 


33 

.. , 

'■: 

. : 


348 

813 

348 

1,458 

4*2 

348 ^ 

4*2 

95 


-• 


i'" •• 

60 

2 

y . 

1 


539 

673 

347 

1,586 

4*6 

391 : 

4*1 

126 

3 



- 

61 

6 

• - 



11 

858 

573 

2,397 

4*2 

574 

4*2 

101 

25 

6 

8 

5 

64 

28 

9 

2 

5 

6 

615 

235 

857 

3*6 

235 

3*6 

92 


•• 

- 

•• 

30 

2 


.... 

- 

10 

784 

405 

1,781 

4*4 

405 

4*4 

103 

4 

1 


/ *• 

59 

.'■■■■ 7 


•• 


25 

907 

234 ’ 

1,148 

4*9 

234 

4*9 

32 

12 

6 


I 

16 . 

10 

r' ' 6 

2 

-• 

50 

859 

542 

, 2,904 

5*4 

562 

5*1 

110 

6’ 



.. . 

76 

11 

t , 1 


1 

25 

886 

283 

1,186 

4*2 

283 

4*2 

73 

3 

•• 

1 

' : 

54 

8 

i 



15 

817 

285 

1,326 

4*7 

285 

4*7 

61 

1 


■ — 


53 

1 

' • 



21 

‘ 719 

223 ' 

757 

“ 3*4 1 

223 

3*4 

84 



• * , 


43 

8 



■ • 































CHAPTER II.— POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VLLAOES. 

Subsidiary Table V.—Housing Statistics (Teneij; 
I Nmiibetotfa: 


Census divisions. 


Name of ward and iriohalla. 


4 persons occnpying— 

i 2 3 4 

room. rooms. roomH. roomB. 


b por .0113 ocoupying- 


1 2 3 4 ^' 

ir(>ou\. i’oonv-i. rooms. rooiM,," 


30 31 32 


Ciiarge no. 24.. DauUtganj Ward .. 

Circle no. 1 .. Ihawai Tola, Ahiri Tola, Ahata Bhikari 

Khan, Katra Wafa Beg. 

„ 2 .. Katra Bizan Beg, TaMa Haji Nasrat, 

Takia, Pir-Ghaib, Kashiniji Mohalla, 
KashinriBagh. 

,, 3 .. Top Darwaza, Katra Mohammad Ali 

B^an. 

4 ., Wazir Bagh, Baghia Gulshan, IVdahhub- 
ganj, Garlii Pir Khan, Ahata Gur Das Mai. 

„ 5 .. 3aidan Tola, Yasmganj,Mewati Tola, Talab 

Tharia, Takia Julahaix, Muazzannagar. 

„ 6 .. .imbar Bagh, Karimganj, Pasand Bagh, 

Rajjabganj, Generalganj, HandiaBazar, 
Balakganj, Ramnagar. 

,, nos. 7 & 8 iSarai Mali Eian, Kanghi Tola, Ahiri Tola, 
Phatak Jia LaJ, Katra Dila, Ram Ali 
Bagh, Tambaku Mandi. 

„ no. 9 .. Chaupatyan, Pul Kdiam, Bandhwakhaua, 
Ahata Surat Singh. 

„ 10.. Newazganj, Baghia Mulchand 

„ II.. Rani Katra, Kdiet Gully, Oharhi Mahulal 

Baghia Darzi, Nai Bara, Pul M'oti Lai, 
BiaatiTola, 

„ 12 .. Arazi Kuxiaghat, Purwa Mohni, Arazi 

Mahtah Bagh, Purwa Biidhu, Gaind- 
khana, Zargari Tola. 

„ 13 .. Sa’adatganj, Rauza Gaon, Pijaya Ahmad- 

ganj. 

„ 14 .. Musahebganj, Gully Mangu Beg, 

Khana Kalan, Baraf Bdian Jadid, Cha^ 
mar Tolia, Purwa Lodh, Baghia Misri. 

„ 15 .. Muftiganj, Ahata Mubarak, Gali Shisa 

alias Khet Gully, KhirkiMuftiji, Chauni 
Gurji Beg, Khirki Mir Tagiji. 

}, 16*. Daulatganj, S lieo puri, Murgh Khana, Brah- 

mani Tola, Nai Basti, Jhankar Bagh. 

35 nos. 17&18 HusainabadandRamganj ,, 

„ no. 19 . • Pir Bukhara, Ahata Sitara, Begam Garhi, 
Naim Khan, Ahata Mirza Ali Khan, 
Tahsinganj. 

if 20 .. Nagaryan, Faqir UUaganj 
Charge no. 25. . Sa^adatganJ Ward .. .. 


Circle no. I Pul Ghiilam Husain, Kashmiri Mohalla, 
Hasan Puria. 

« nos.2&3 Rastananagar, Faziinagaj, Kacha Bagh, 
Purana Ghabutra, Maidan Ellach Khan. 

„ no. 4 ,. Chauni Hasaiiuddiu Khan, Nur Bari, 
Bariba, Gari Adda, Gadhya Sultanpur. 

„ 5 .. Bibiganj, Ahata Nur Beg, Kharyahi, 

Tikri'^urd. 

» 6 .. Hasang^j Babli, Mohamniadganj, Ghob 

Mandi, Begam Bagh, Kiahoriganj. 

„ nos. 7 & 9 Alamnagar, MehdiKhera, Pasrahata Tatu- 
hdbadi, GhiaiSamrahi, Bauli Sa’adatganj. 

*, no. 8 .. Biharipur, Baryapur, Tal Katora, Zafax- 
pm, Ruknuddinpur. 

« 10 Sa’adatganj Khas, Saa-ai Moghal, EaoU 

& 11 Bazar, Sara! Andhra, Katra Khuda 
Bakah YarKhan. 

ft 12.. Katra Khuda Yar Khan, Serkawali GaBi, 
Ahata Bhannu Beg. 

wnoikl3&^t4 Mansurnagar,NaubSia 

rf no. 15 .. M^diganj* Tinninigahl* Purwa Lodb, 

. BmhmaidTola. , 

ff * Ttatganj,, Bhawaniganjj Talab Tikait 

j> 17“ Suppa 


16 27 

6 9 


3 18 


586 162 26 


33 I 34 35 36 37 r 

3 165 234 64 15 T 

18 8 1 .■ 

1 14 7 .. .. 


8 32 

5 6 

14 12 

31 17 

2 , 6 

25 13 

5 5 


15 

31 

7 

! 19 

17 

17 

310 

186 

22 

6 

40 

33 

15 

13 

24 

10 

29 

12 

27 

19 

24 

II 

24 

26 
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^ Census) —(i) Luchwiv Mumcipality —(continued) 

conSL^tingof— I 

' . ..I Percentage of popnL'ition eoniprising 

! | families who are living in— 

S or iiioreper..:;oiis oeenpjing— I 


i&x I 

^room. 

2 

•OOIil' 

3 

COOlllS 

4 

;ooms 

5 or 
more 

rooms 

h 

irooni. 

2 

rooms 

3 

rooms 

room- 

5 or 
more 

'corns. 

|;'00!n. 

2 

;ooin.'. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

5 or 
more 

-’Goms, 

1 room. 

2 

rooms. 

ooia.? 

4 

oorrs. 

5 or 
more 

r-conis. 

i' 

^ 39 


B 

42 

43 

1 

'ey 

46 

T / 


1 

50 

51 

52 





57 

53 

66 

iss 

56 

19 

1 

39 

144 

93 

55 

4 

B 

135 

m 

101 

S9 

1 31-9 

34-2 

IS'l 

S*9 

6-9 

4 

20 


2 


1 

10 

14 

n 


■ 

15 

21 

20 


15-6 

31 ‘7 

24*7 

16*2 

11*8 

3 

11 





2 

6 

7 


1 ! 

3 

6 

4 

10 

1 30 '5 

25*8 

16*1 

12-5 

15*1 

1 

I 

3 

3 



5 

i 

9 

5 


1 1 

3 

9 

6 

2 

I 31 '0 

31*9 

24-6 

10*0 

2*5 


12 

5 



2 

6 

4 





•4 



60-4 

28-6 

ii'O 



1 ^ 

4 

1 


I 

1 

4 

5 





2 

I 


32*2 

55-3 

26*2 

2*5 

3*8 

3 

4 




2 

3 

5 

1 



9 

3 

4 

4 

34-3 

35 -4 

13-5 

7*5 

9*3 

10 

34 

8 

1 


3 

21 

12 

1 


3 

34 

39 

18 

18 

21*5 

38*6 

21*5 

9*7 

8*7 

2 

16 

1 

2 


2 

14 

8 

3 



16 

13 

4 


28-8 

43-0 

20*0 

8*2 


8 

14 

6 

3 


4 

8 

5 

4 

1 

1 

5 

5 

9 

11 

36-S 

25*8 

14-1 

i0*6 

12*7 

12 

17 

7 

2 


4 

18 

5 



3 

20 

22 

7 

9 

34-0 

36-1 

17*0 

5-9 

7*0 

I 

9 




1 

4 

5 



1 

4 

16 

5 

1 

27-3 

28-5 

31-7 

10*7 

1*8 

6 

8 

3 



9 

4 

3 

1 


3 

2 

5 

3 

J 

65-0 

lS-3 

10*1 

4*4 

2*2 

1 

6 

•• 

I 



1 






I 

1 


37-0 

45-0 

10-0 

8*0 


4 

6 

2 

1 

•• 

2 

17 

7 

I 


ii 

12 

26 

9 


26‘2 

28-0 

33*8 

12-0 


I 

4 

4 




3 

1 

1 

1 


3 


2 

4 

29 -5 

40*2 

9-6 

7*8 

12*9 

7 

17 

1 

1 


i 

14 

3 

7 

1 

2 

6 

7 

4 

9 

: 30-6 

42*7 

lo-s 

7*3 

8*6 


2 

2 



1 

6 

3 

3 

1 


2 


4 

5 

22-4 

39-7 

iro 

15-2 

11-7 

•• 

1 

1 


•• 

1 

8 


1 



1 

1 



34*0 

j 53-7 

, 10*3 

1*7 

0*3 

153 

197 

33 

16 

5 

78 

193 

54 

13 

8 

87 

187 

141 

80 

74 

47-5 

30'6 

11*0 

5*5 

5*4 

8 

9 




1 

39 

2 

.. 


1 

11 

27 

, 9 i 

3 

32'6 

35*1 

20*4 

8*5 

3*4 

24 

23 




20 

32 

11 

I 


15 

31 

21 

7 ; 

6 

46" 8 

33*7 ^ 

13*0 

3*3 

3*2 

4 

20 

.. 




17 

6 

2 


3 

8 

II 

4 

6 

40*0 

35*6 

13*4 

5*0; 

6*0 

12 

7 

1 



9 

15 

1 

1 


5 

il 

1 ■ 12 

3 

2 

63'6 

23*1 

8-8 

• 

2*9 

1*6 

24 

10 

1 


.. 

11 

5 



1 

6 

20 


3 

3 

64*9 

25*3 

3*9 

2*0 

3*9 

7 

41 

11 

7 

2 

2 

13 

10 

3 

5 

3 

16 


8 

16 

32*9 

34*3 

; 12*8 

7*7 

12-3 

9 

8 




' . 4 

5 




4 

2 


3 

1 

67*2 

22*7 

3*0 

5*0 

2*i 

4 

; 20 

5 


, 1 

6 

18 

6 

1 

1 

5 

12 

20 

M 

2 

42*0 

33*3 

15*7 

7*6 

2*0 

1 

L 11 

5 



,. 

8 

9 

1 

1 

3 

8 

9 

8 

i 

n 

21*3 

34*3 

21*9 

12*5 

10*0 

26 

; 26 

2 

., 

1 

10 

26 

6 

2 

i 

12 

37 

20 

. 2! ^ 

13 

39*8 

33*6 

10-9 

9-1 

6*6 

14 

1 3 



1 


5 




21 

9 

1 


1 

80-4 

16-6 

1*2' 

C*2' 

i *6 

3 

9 

■ *. 

. * 

,, 


10 

1 

,■1 


7 

20 

5 

■2;: 


; 57-0 

29*0, 

4-6 

2*1 

7-3 

7 

10 

1 

1 




2 

1 


2 

2 



■' 2 

60" 2 

25*1 

5*4 

2*8 

6*5 


21 
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CHAPTER n.—-POPULATIOH OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAQ-fiS. 

Subsidiary Table V .—Housing Staiislia 


Population at final ouumemtion. 


Census divisions. 

Name of ward and mohalla. 

Area in I 

square 

Total. 1 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 1 

Others 



yards. 

Males, 

Pe- 1 
males. 1 



Males. 

Po- J 

males. 

Tales. 

k 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 



10 

11 

Charge no. IS.. 

GUaul: Ward 

907,742 

10,412 

8,705 

5,073 

4,009 

5,266 

4,651 

73 


Circle no. 1 

Mirza Handi, Bagh Moha ISTarain Cliakla.. 

40,850 

946 

794 

872 

754 

73 

38 

1 

L 

2 

Bazar Kalka, Chah Dahla, Kucha Teper- 
chand Ghuriwali Gali, Sarangi Tola, 
Dehori Raja Ram Cayal. 

40,559 

619 

502 

569 

458 

33 

, , 34 

17 


Circles nos. 3 
to 5. 

Sondhi Tola, Katari Tola, Babrua Tola, 
Shankri Tola, Kalun Tola, Chaupai Tola, 
Pbulwali Gall, Bagh Tola, Pul Gaman, 
Sabzi iMandi, Cbobdari Mohalla, Sarai 
Tabsin. 

73,326 

2,149 

1,851 

1,499 

1,241 

609 

587 

41 

Circle no. 6 

IVIahmudnagar 

77,827 

945 

789 

76 

45 

869 

744 



n 7 

Shabgauj, Ahata Surji Beg 

91,040 

763 

669 

200 

150 

563 

519 



.. 8 

Ashrafabad Part I 

208,749 

901 

695 

581 

445 

319 

250 

1 

•• 

„ 9 

Ashrafabad Part IT, Bazar Khala, Lakar 
Mandi, Haidarganj Kadim, Kbirki Baiju 
Bbola. 

201,150 

879 

744 

513 

442 

359 

301 

7 

1 

9 

Circles no 10 & 
11. 

Haidarganj Kadim, Ahata Kasim Khan, 
Nakhas, Gali Hamam, Takia Bhatiaran. 

82,280 

1,214 

1,043 

399 

289 

809 

745 

6 

„ 12 & 13 

Chauk Khas, Victoria Park, Goldarwaza, 
Sarafa, Jauheri Mohalla. 

37,704 

917 

775 

.257 

102 

660 

673 



Circle no. 14 

Gali Parcha, Sarai Hiran, Firangi Mahal, 
Ballali Mohalla. 

33,444 

460 

344 

31 

27 

429 

317 


' * 

» 15 

Xaksal Sarai Beech, Katra Haidar Husain 
Akbari Barwaza, Sarai Gariha, Khoki 
Tola, Sarai Bans. 

20,813 

619 

499 

76 

56 

543 

443 



Charge no. 19. • 

Yahiaganj Ward .. .. 

11,211,414 

21,505 

16,575 

12,061 

8,785 

9,303 

7,674 

141 

116 

Circle no. 1 

MachhliBhawan, Imambara Agha Baqar, 
Dorwali Gali. 

846,903 

806 

605 

331 

179 

474 

390 

I 

36^ 

2 

2 

2 

Ohab Kinkar, Maiiohar Tola, Korewali Gali 
Shahchara, Imambara Mir Baqar. 

12,993 

1,047 

870 

72 

41 

971 

827 

4 

3 

Pata Hala, Barj^ai Tola, Chamar Tolia, 
Tbatheri Tola, Katra Bost Mohammad 
Khan. 

18,215 

785 

674 

99 

93 

685 

579 

1 

4 

Bazar Raja with Keeli Tola, R;stogi Tola, 
PunjabiTola. 

: 82,086 

799 

657 

624 

532 

175 

125 


' * 

;5:, 

Banjari Tola, Bagb Makka, Ghazi Mandi 

85,765 

786 

659 

120 

107 

666 

. 552 

• * 


»v 6 

Begamganj and Sobatia Bagh 

40,995 

1,204 

988 

661 

517 

533 

467 

10 

4 

M 

Bagh Qazi, Katra Abu Turab Khan .; 

61,904 

1,152 

1,044 

114 

94 

1,038 

950 


•• 

Circles nos. 8 W 

Itki Mohalla, Bagh Lalji, Nadan Mahal 
Yahiaganj, Ratobganj Qadim. 

181,98^ 

2,395 

1,943 

; 1,649 

1,348 

708 

566 

38 

■ 29 

Circle no. 12 

Tehri Bazar, Bagh M. Anwar Sahib, Ahata 
Khansama. 

108,319 

1,023 

814 

528 

431 

493 

383 

2 


13 

Astabal Yahiaganj, Chamar Tolia, Yaliia- 
ganj, Lakarmandi Yahiaganj. 

J2,I97 

1,089 

893 

680 

V 554 

406 

338 

3 

1 

Circles nos. 14 & 
.15. ... '■■■- 

Enndri, Pandeganj, Mazra Kundri, Bibana 
Khawaspura, Mhzra Bogawan. 

2,568,249 

1,679 

1,211 

1,420 

1,011 

259 

200 

•* 

■3 .; 

Circle no. 16 

Tikaitganj, Nawabganj ^ 

in,078 

731 

556 

467 

341 

256 

212 

8 


Victoriaganj with hospital, Katra Mir 
Tahangh, Katra Azam Beg, Khairat 
Kh^a Shahi. 

101,350 

609 

560 

106 

65 

502 

495 

1 

* • 

,, la 

BiKnchpura, Qasai Bara, Sarai Agha Mir 

40,317 

856 

659 

79 

53 

777 

606 


,, 

Circ'lesiids. 19to 
22,25 & 26. 

Aishbagh, Aishbagh StatioiiB. N.-W. Rail¬ 
way, Aishba^^h Godown, B. M.-W. Rail¬ 
way, Khajwa, Ahata Sheikhan, Chamai 
Tolia, Mazra Bogawan, purwa Khawas 
Khurd Ohamaran Kbera, Rauza Bagh, 
Shamshudd npur, Chak Mnafi Bogawan, 
Naka Hindola, Sital Khera, Qaim 
Kbera, Chetfca Kbera. 

2,508.330 

4,480 

3,106 

3,431 

2,333 

986 

742 


31 

Circle no. 23 •* 

Mawaya Slias 

231,735 

^ 1,344 

760 

' 1,077 

604 

257 

148 

10 

8 

24 

Harefaandpur, Konara, Bagh Baroghs 
Asbiq Ali, Purwa Haaan Khan, Karehta, 
Chtta l^era, Mazra Kairebta Abadi, 
, Talab Pande, MirzaKhera^ Bbadewan. 

i 4,198,99C 

\ 720 

576 

603 

""■"482 

117 

94 
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{Tenement Census) —(i) Lucknow Municipality —(continued). 
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'i 1 

121 

Tj . 

.2 - 
S 

1 9 

o ^ 

«« 

S 1; 

■§ 2 

I)7ormai 

population 

o 1 

2 S . 

a ^ o 

~ .72 c 

"3 513 

o * 4-1 

2 2 

Q S — 
Is 

>■; 

il 

r 7' 



Number of familie 

s consisting of- 

- 



I or 2 persons occupying— 


3 prrs.' 

ns occupying— 


1 room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms 

5 or 
more 

OOSIS 

j.rooni. 

2 

rooms 

5 

corns 

4 

room. 

5 or 
more 

■ 'Oms. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

i 

1 

25 

26 

27 

23 

302 

836 

3 034 

18 J43 

5-9 

3388 

5-3 

480 

129 

3S 

11 

8 

342 

164 

26 

13 

11 

218 

839 

274 

1,409 

5-1 

278 

5-0 

48 

14 

7 

1 

t 

i 

22 

17 

9 

1 

2 

MO 

811 

214 

1,410 

6'6 

224 

6-3 

6 

2 

2 

1 


13 

2 




267 

861 

566 

4,000 

7*1 

716 

5*6 

111 

37 

4 


1 

42 

37 

6 

3 

3 

108 

835 

211 

1,434 

6-8 

229 

6*2 

13 

4 

I 



35 

9 

1 



75 

876 

282 

1,334 

4*7 

296 

4*5 

67 

10 

1 

1 

1 

30 

19 

1 

2 

2 

37 

771 

251 

1,201 

4*8 

266 

4’5 

38 

12 

5 

2 


32 

34 

1 



39 

846 

227 

1,212 

5*3 

254 

4-8 

48 

15 

6 

1 

1 

38 

9 

1 

3 

3 

133 

859 

409 

2,619 

6-4 

467 

5-6 

39 

6 

3 



77 

11 

1 

1 


211 

845 

271 

1,695 

6-2 

310 

5'4 

47 

18 

3 



26 

15 

4 

2 


115 

748 

131 

759 

5*8 

135 

5*6 

35 

5 

3 

1 


7 

6 

1 

1 

I 

279 

806 

198 

1,070 

5*4 

213 

5-0 

33 

6 

3 

4 

4 

20 

5 

1 


•• 

16 

778 

7,8S9 

37,349 

4*7 

8339 

4*5 

1,749 

365 

84 

32 

23 

945 

556 

61 

32 

18 

8 

751 

272 

1,184 

4*4 

339 

3*5 

II9 

31 



2 

41 

27 




639 

831 

350 

1J42 

5*0 

369 

4*7 

80 

27 

4 

1 

2 

33 

16 

2 


1 2 

365 

858 

294 

1,377 

4*7 

299 

4*6 

68 

M 

6 

1 

2 

33 

15 

3 

2 

I 

86 

822 

246 

1,394 

5*7 

259 

5-3 

j 55 

5 




29 

11 

1 

.. 


80 

838 

250 

1,517 

6*1 

291 

5*2 

35 

17 

2 

2 


I 

26 

2 

i 

2 

274 

821 

365 

2,245 

6*2 

396 

5*7 

38 

2 

8 

2 

1 

47 

19 

2 

5 

1 

92 

907 

346 

1,843 

5*3 

354 

5*2 

65 

16 

10 


5 

35 

28 

4 

i 4 

4 

114 

811 

877 

4,549 

5*2 

932 

4*9 

140 

40 

7 

7 

3 

88 

77 

7 

7 

1 2 

84 

796 

349 

2,377 

6“8 

394 

6*0 

5 





52 

2 

•• 

: •* 


661 

820 

362 

1,427 

3*9 

370 

3*8 

71 

17 

ID 

6 

4 

57 

45 

3 

■ 4 

' 1 

6 

721 

639 

3,250 

5*1 

664 

4*9 

54 

20 

6 

3 

•• 

80 

19 

5 

3 

- . 

56 

761 

285 

1,081 

3*8 

293 

3*7 

85 

13 

., 

2 

1 

37 

28 

1 



56 

920 

174 

1,362 

7*8 

198 

6*9 

3 


•' 


• * 

21 


• ’■ 



189 

770 

357 

1,501 

4*2 

371 

4*0 

124 

U 

5 

1 


34 

16 

2 



15 

693 

1,806 

7,245 

4*0 

1,886 

3*8 

503 

112 

14 

1 

3 

243 

160 

12 

'*3 

**5 

44 

565 

610 

2,139 

3*5 

616 

3*5 

207 

29 

10 

6 


57 

41 

15 

3 


2 

800 

307 

1,116 

3*6 

308 

3*6 

97 

11 

2 



40 

26 

2 
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CH4PTEIw H.—POPUJjATION" OP CITIPSj TOWNS AND VILIiAOESfl 

Subsidiary Table Y.’—Homing Statistics 





1 

Kumhcr of families 

Hriis’i-s dlT'sions. 

Kame of ward and mohalla. 1 

4 persons occupjdng— 1 

5 persons occupying— 


j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

c 1 

5 or 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or 



room. 

rooms. 

rooms. 

rooms. 

moro i 

’oom. r 

I 

00 nr-'. 

'ooin^i. 

Uore 


1 




rooms. 1 




r 

ooms, 

1 

2 1 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Giiarge no 18.. 

Cliauk ¥7ard 

240 

150 

36 

15 

9 

112 

183 

54 

13 

3 

Oirelano. i 

Mtfza IvCandi, Bagh Maha iSTarain Chakla.. 

6 

16 

8 

4 


6 

14 

8 

3 

1 

„ 2 .. 

Bazar Kalka, Chah BaHa, Elnclia Teper- 

40 

5 

.. 

2 

.. 

5 

4 

1 

1 

.. 


chatid, Ghariwali Gali, Sarangi Tola, 
Behori Raja Ram Bayal. 

39 

42 




14 

55 

13 

4 


nos. 3 to 5 

Tola, Katari Tola, Bahrun Tola, 

11 

5 

4 

• • 

Bhanla*i Tola, ICalun Tola, Chaupai Tola, I 
Piivslvrali Gali, Bagh Tola, Pul Garaan, I 













Sabzi Handi, Ohobdari Hohalla, Sarai I 
Tahsin. I 



1 




8 




„ no* 6 .. 

Malrmndnagar .. .. .. I 

23 

9 

1 

• • 

6 


* ‘ 


7 .. 

Shahganj,AhataSurjiBeg .. .. j 

20 

9 

2 

2 


10 

15 

12 

I 


„ 8 .. 

Ashratafoad Part I 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

28 

18 

8 

1 


» 9 .. 

Ayhrafabacl Part IT, Bazar Khala, La-kar 

20 

14 

4 


2 

8 

4 

1 




Sfatidi, Haidarganj ICadim, Khirki 
Baiju Bliola. 


11 









„ nos. iO & 

Haidarganj Kadim, Ahata Easim Khan, 

48 

.. 



18 

31 

2 


.. 

It. 

Naklias, Gali Hamana, Talda Bhatiaran. 











» 12 & 

Cimik Klxas, Victoria Park, Goldarwa 2 ia, 

10 

22 

6 


.. 

8 

23 

2 

2 

1 

13. 

Sarafa, Tauheri MohaPa. 











„ no. 14.* 

Gali Pareha, Sarai Hiran, Firangi Mahal, 

3 

7 

.. 

,. 

,, 

1 

3 

2 

,. 

.. 


Ballali Mohalia. 











« 15.. 

Taksal Sarai Beech, Katra Haidar Hu'tJam, 

23 

ll 

3 


1 

8 

8 

5 

1 

.. 


Akhari Barwaza, Sarai Gadha, Khoki 
Tola, Sarai Bans. 











Charge no. 19,. 

Yahiagan] Ward .. .. 

686 

333 

86 


15 

457 

351 

149 

45 

20 

Circle no. 1 .. ^ 

MachhliBhawan, Imam Bara, Agha Baqar, 

16 

24 




4 

15 

1 

1 

1 


Borxvali Gali. 











„ 2 .. 

Chah Kankar, Manohar Tola, Korewali 

31 

18 


1 


17 

10 

6 

1 

., 


Gali, vShah Chara, Imamhara^ Mir Baqar. 









» 3 .. 

Pata Mala, Baryai Tola, Chamar Tolia, 

16 

12 

I 

2 

1 

15 

11 

5 

1 

1 


Tiiatheri Tola, Katra Dost Mohammad 
Khan. 











. » 4 .. 

Bazar Raja with Keeli Tola, Rastogi Tola, 

13 


2 

,, . 


8 

15 


3 

.. 


Punjabi Tola. 









.5 

BanjariTola,BaghMakka, GhaziMandi., 

25 

18 

1 

2 

., . 

15 

9 

10 

4 

3 

6:-,* 

Begamganj and Sohatia Bagh .. 

39 

7 

io 

I 

1 

17 

12 

10 

5 

1 


Bagh Qazi, Katra Abu Turab Khan .. 

12 

10 

4 

2 

1 

14 

10 

8 

5 

3 

,» nos. 8 to 

Itki AlohaPa, Bagh Balji, Hadan Mahal, 

50 

46 

27 

6 

6 

31 

35 

36 

9 

3 

',■■11. 

Yahiagan j, Bal^bganj Qatiim. 





it no. 12.. 

Tehri Bazar, Bagh M- Anwar Sahib, Ahata 

72 

^ ■■.5' 




38 

16 





Ehansama. 








13.. 

iUtabal Yahiaganj, Chamar Tolia, Yahia- 

'9 



1 

.;■■■■"' ■■■■■ 


46 

19 

10 

2 

1 


ganj, Lakarmandi, Y^ahiaganj. 


IHI 





5jIlDS.i4^ 

ICundri, Pandeganj, Mazra Kundri, Bir> 

117 


3 

2 

.. 1 

48 

41 

9 

3 

2 

'■M5.: 

liana, KhawaapurUi ^lazra Begawan. 

1 

IHI 


1 



■ 

„ no. . 

Tikaitganj,Kawahganj : ■■ ;■ .. - . .,V; 

20 



3 


27 

17 

2 


1 


Victoriaganj mth hospital, Katra M'ii 

30 





18 

3 



■ ' * * 1 


Jahangir, Katra Azam Beg, Khairat 
Kh^ 











18.. 

Biliuehptira, Qa^i Bara, Sarai Agha Mii 

r / 35 

14 

3 



20 

18 

2 

1 

5 


,inos.{9to 

Aishhagh,Aishhagh Station B. K.AV Rah¬ 

142 

79 

20 

** 3 

3 

101 

78 

31 

'*2 

22, 25 & 26. 

way, AishbaghGodoTO, B.K.-W. Rail¬ 







way, Khajwa, Ahata SheOshan, Chamai 
Tolia, Maara Bogawan, Pnrwa Khawaf 

J 












Blhurd, Ghamaran Khera, Rauza Bsghj 












Shamshuddinpur, Chak Muah Dogawan. 
Kaka BKndola, Sifcal Khera, Qaim Khera 












ChetfcaKhera* 











Cirdeno. 23 .. 

MawayaKhas 

42 


15 

a 

2 

20 

18 

18 

5 

:3 


Karchandpur, Konara, Bagh Barogha 

17 

25 




18 

24 

1 




. AsMq Ah, Purwa Hasan K&n, Kaxehta, 
Chite Khera, Mazra Karehta Abadi, 












Talab pande, Mirza Khera, Bhadewan. 




, 
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OSAPTEE n.—POPULATION OF OITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES, 


SuBSiDiAEY Table Y.—Housing gkttisk 





Population at final enumeration. | 



Area in 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Muslim B. 

1 Others, 

Cessns divisions. 

Kame of ward'and mohalla. 

square 










yards. 












Maiea. 


Males. 

iyemalcs. 

Males. 

17omalcs 

Males, 

Pe. 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

7 

8 

9 



Charge no. 22. 

Wazirganj Ward .. 

7.042,519 

24,979 

18,700 

j 12.243 

8,818 

12,294 

9,578 

442 

30S 

Circle no. 1 ., 

Khas Bazar including Tahsil, Balrampur 

552,970 

360 

177 

230 

107 

109 

46 

21 

24 


Hospital. 








„ nos. 2, 3 

Khalaiq Bagh, Pir Jalil including Inayat 

888,333 

2,665 

1,919 

1,431 

1,009 

1.096 

836 

138 

74 

& 12. 

Bagh, Bazar Jlaaulal. 







„ no,4 .. 

Golaganj 

1,894,473 

1,037 

845 

241 

156 

778 

674 

18 

15 

5 .. 

Takia Azam Beg, Pul Komharan, Bamd- 

78,795 

804 

640 

492 

376 

307 

257 

5 

1 


■khana, Khema Douzan. 






» 6 .. 

Wazirganj Khas, Ghausganj, BagMa 

131,551 

1,016 

716 

212 

150 

803 

565 

1 

1 


Ghosi. 






„ nos. 7 & 8 

Grarhia Chaudhri, IsTalbandi Tola, Bawarchi 

136,052 

2,632 

1,960 

971 

601 

1,620 

1,290 

41 

69 


Tola, Feelkhana, Thatheri Tola, Pasi 
Tola, Deorlii Aghamir, JosM Tola, Bagh 
Sh iijang including City Railway Station. 















„ no. 9 .. 

J^IasiiakganjjMurg Khana, Kliattri Mo¬ 
halla, Kashi Dera Kaibasti, Farrash 

122.868 

1,265 

1,054 

724 

574 

535 

476 

6 

4 


B2iana. 










» JO.. 

Subhannagar, Tazi Khana, Aliata Durga 

48,594 

1,204 

945 

710 

556 

479 

378 

15 

11 


Prasad. 





« 11 .. 

Ohikmandi 

30,928 

764 

606 

123 

93 

641 

513 


.. 

13.. 

Ahata Faqir Mohammad Khan, Ahata 

156,913 

837 

562 

202 

152 

546 

402 

89 

8 


Faqir Mohammad Khan Kham. 




5 , nos. 14 & 
15 

1 

83,926 

1,795 

1,465 

681 

556 

1,099 

880 

15 

29 

„ no. 16 ,. 

Amaniganj, Rakabgan.] Lashkari Ghauk 

58,709 

1,205 

893 

755 

544 

450 

349 




Bazar, CSiarasm3ndi, Bhusa Mandi. 



,, !7.. 

Jangliganj, Fatehganj 

33,348 

798 

628 

468 

350 

327 

278 

3 

.. 

n 18 . , 

Ahata Shekhaii, Tehri Bazar, Chamaran 
ToHa. 

282,027 

1,079 

831 

699 

‘518 

375 

305 

5- 

8 

„ nos. 19 

GhauBhnagar including Birhana, Rath- 

50,142 

1,657 

1,437 

830 

682 

827 

755 



&20. 

khana near Dogawan, Gwynne Tola, 
Gadhai Tola. 










» no. 21 .. 

MazraDogiwan and Mauza Dogawan 

2,028,105 

558 

453 

546 

444 

9 

7 

3 

2 

„ nos. 22 & 

Kh^aliganJ and Bashiratganj ., 

98,058 

2,174 

1,502 

1,091 

728 

1,049 

754 

34 

20 

» 24 *& 

25. 

^N'azirabad, Aminabad ., .. 

148,201 

1,109 

535 

578 

271 

517 

254 

14 

10 

26 & 
27. 

1 

1 

1 

121,581 

1,015 

753 

845 

629 

162 

122 

8 

2 

» no. 28 

Aatabal Chari agh .. ./ 

96,945 

1,005 

779 

414 

322 

565 

437 

26 

20 

Charge no. 20 .. 

GaneshganJ Ward 

2,492,852 

24,106 

17,984 

13,652 

9,799 

9,089 

6,895 

1,365 

1,290 

Circles nos. 1 & 
2. 

GhasiarimEndi and BaghMunnu *. 

212,186 

1,851 

1,462 

972 

686 

731 

^ 496 

148 

280 

„ 3to5 

Zambur Khana, Talab Gangni Bhukul 
and Chirandba Purwa. 

386,910 

3,282 

2,697 

1,265 

1,054 

1,884 

1,531 

133 

112 

„ 6 to 8 

GaneshganJ, Txlpura and Top Khana 

121,581 

2,514 

1,781 

1,469 

1,064 

786 

559 

259 

158 

ft 9 & 

10. 

Aminabad and Nazirabad .. 

148,501 

1,954 

1,461 

1,638 

1,222 

219 

174 

97 

: 65 

,, 11 & 
12. 

Kayagaon •• *. ** 

184,646 


324 

318 

171 

233 

132 

. 20 

21 

n no, 13 .. 

E[asai Bara, Amaniganj, Bhusa Mandi .. 

58,709 , 

1,168 

846 

451 

294 

709 

547 

8 

5 

,♦ nos. 14 to 
16. 

BeroniKhandak 

88,669 , 

. 

3,034 

2,272 

1,456 

1,004 

1,551 

1,246 

27 

22 

„ 17 to 

22. 

BeldariLane and Maqbulganj ,. 

211,266 ; 

5,262 

3,995 

-3,640 

2,741 

1,458 

1,127 

164 

127 

,, 23 & 

24. 

KiandhanBazar .. ., 

694,927 

1,445 

1,177 

756 

557 

551 

474 

138 

1-: 146 

„ 25 to 

27, 

KAisar Bagh, Rakabganj, Jadid China 

./..'■■rBazair. ■: 

291,416 

1,605 

1,097 

751 


633 

450 

221 

174 

„ no. 28 

SafdarBagb. 

94,041 

409 

290 

196 

118 

118 

64 

95 

108 

nos* 29 & 
30. 

Miacellansoufi (i.e., Hotels, aarate and roads) 


1,011 

582 


415 

; 216 

95 

55 

72 












Number of occupied 
structural housos. 
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{Tenement Census) — (i) Lucknow municipality —(continued). 
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■POPOTATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAftBS, 


CHAPTER n.— 


Sttbsidiaby Table V .—Housing Statistics 




Number of families 




4 persons occupying— 


5 persons occupying— 


CeriSiis tlivisioiis. 

Nams of ward and molialla. i 





1 





_ 












1 

I 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms, 

4 

X’ooms. 

5 or 
moro 

rooms. 

1 

L'oom. 

2 

’ooms, 

3' 

•ooms 

4 . 
rooms. 

5 or 
moK 
ooms, 

' 1 

2 1 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

oiiarge no. 22, 

Waslrgaiij Wai^d .. 

53: 

265 

41 

14 

11 

439 

574 

8S 

2) 

16 

Circle no. 1 .. 

Klias Bazar iiioliicling Tahsil, Balrampur 

9 

2 

3 

1 


3 

1 


I 

2 


Hospital. 






-10 

33 




„ nos. 2, 

Khalaiq Bagh, Pir Jalil inclnd’ng Inayat 
Bagh, Bazar Jhaulal. 

74 

16 

3 


1 

4 

1 


3 & 12 






8 

22 

5 

3 

2 

„no.4 .. 

Golaganj 

II 

25 

2 

2 


» 5.. 

Takia Azam Beg, Pul Kumharan, Bamd- 

15 

16 

3 



17 

27 

5 

2 , 

.. 


khana, Khama Douzan. 






15 

15 




6.. 

Wazirganj Kbas, Gha’isganj, Baghia 

11 

9 

1 

1 


4 

1 

•• 


Ghosi. 






37 

42 



2 

„ nos. 7 & 

Garbia Chaudhri, NalmiidiTola, Bawar- 

37 

33 

I 


3 

7 

1' 

8. 

ohi Tola, Feslkhaiia, ThatheriTola, Pasi 
Tola, Deorhi Aghamir, Joslii Tola, Bagh 
Sherganj including Citj^ PLailway Station. 






27 

17 




„ m. 9 .. 

MashakganjjMuTJ Khana, Khatri Mohalla, 

71 

9 

2 



6 


I 


Kaslii Dera Naibasti, Parrasb Khana. 











]0.. 

Subhanragar, Tazi Khana, Ahata Durga 

8 

7 

2 



26 

20 

2 


«• 


Prasad. 







17 




U -• 

Chikmandi .. .. 

11 

18 

5 

4 

1 

7 

1 

I' 

2 

„ 13.. 

Ahata Faqir Mohammad Khan, Ahata 

10 

18 

2 

1 


7 

19 

1 

1 

1 


Faqir Mohammad Khan Khain. 







50 

14 



.j'nos. 14 & 

Hiulviganj .. .. 

25 

14 

4 


1 

36 

3 


15. 











„ no. 16 

Amaniganj, Rakabganj Lashkari Ghauk 

6 

7 

1 

1 


39 

23 

14 

r 

1 


Bazar, Charasmandi, Bliusa Mandi. 











„ 17 .. 

Jangliganj, Fatehganj 

26 

16 

2 



11 

58 

5 

2 


» 18 .. 

Ahata Shekhan, Tehri Bazar, Ghamarhn 

25 

3 

I 



35 

3 

2 

1 

i 


ToHa. 










2 

„ noi?. 19 & 

Ghaushnagar including Eirhana 

87 

16 

3 

I 

1 

35 

58 

1 


20. 

Rathkhana near Bogawan, Gwyrme 
Tola, Gadhai Tola. 











„ no. 21 

Mazra Dogawan and Mg^nza Dogawan .. 

29 

6 

3 



11 

14 

1 


2 

„ nos. 22 & 

Khagaliganj and Bashiratganj 

71. 

24 

2 

2 

I 

28 

69 

3 


! 

23. 











„ 24 & 

Kaziiabad, Aminahad ,.. 

11 

12 

1 


3 

6 

25 

4 

3 


23. 


; ■ , 1 









„ ■ 26 & 

Durbijaigaaij, Oaneahganj 

29 

‘ .7 ' 


1 


37 

19 

1 

I 

. -• 

:27., 1 











„no.28 . . 

Mtaha] ftharbagh .. ,. 

15 

■ 

7 




14 

^ , 42 

8 

1 


(i^geno. 20. 

Gan^hgan! Ward .. .. 

, 444' 

416 

120 

' '47 

35 

274 

i 385 


59‘ 

44 

Girolenos. i & 2 

Ghasiarimandi and Bagh Mtmnu 

30 

22 

5 

2 

3 

22 

19 

14' 

■6 

5 

j, 3 to 5 

Zambur Khana, Taiab Gangni Shukul .. 

109 

49 

11 

5 , 

6 

64 

48 

19 

10 

8 


and Clnrandlia PiiFwa, 










„ 6to8 

Gaiieshganj,Tilpuraand Top Khana , . 

52 

61 

23 

6 

-7 

^'27 

55 

23 

■ 

8 

« n & 
12* 
13 .. 

Ammahad and Kazicabad .. .. 

24 

33 

17 

7 

■ 


20 

20 

Hi 


■Nayagaon "... ■ ■ 

6 

8 

2 

*. 

■ 


’, to 

5 

. V 

, 1 

Kasai Bara, Amaniganj, Bh usa Mandi ,. 

9 

22 

4 

;1 

■ 


21 

15 

' , : 2 


„ nos. 14 

BeroniKhandak .. , . . . 

89 

50 

11 

mm 

4 

49 

42 

14 

6 


to 16. 








„ 17 to 

79 

Beldari Lane and Maqbulganj 

48 

124 

30 

17 

6 

28 

119 

36 

; 12 


„ 23 & 

Kandbari Bazar .. 

24 

26 

12 

: ’a 

12 

13 

28 

13 


3 

24. 










23 to 

Kaisar Bagh, Rakabgaiij, Jadid Chim 

i 23 

8 


HHH 

. -3 

9 

9 

5 

.■■■■■. "3 

■3' 

27. 

Bazar. 











„jio. 28 

SafdarBagh .. > 

4 

3 


mi 

. -v . 

5 

6 

4 

2 


j^nos. 

30, 

Misoellanoous Hotels, sarais and roads 

5)| 26 

; ic 

I 

■ 

■ 

- 27 

8 

2 

2 

-• 
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{Tenament Census) —(i) Lucknow municipality —(continued). 


consisting of— 



6 persons occupj"ing— 



7 persons oeeupj^ng— 



1 

room 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms 

5 or 
more 

•ooms. 

1 

roam. 

2 

-ooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

room.?. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms, 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

rooms.. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

43 

49 

50 


■ 

m 

201 

409 

96 

20 

13 

165 

411 

211 

34 

24 

136 

579 

3S2 

246 

305 

3 




I 

2 

1 

2 


1 

4 

4 

2 

3 

6 

15 

45 

2 

1 

1 

23 

56 

4 

3 

2 

15 

55 

81 

27 

53 

6 

15 

8 

2 


1 

11 

11 


I 

12 

3 

23 

15 

31 

6 

12 

I 



5 

7 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

10 

9 

6 


2 


9 

15 

1 

2 

1 

7 

23 

7 

9 

13 

32 

26 

8 

2 

5 

18 

13 

9 

6 

3 

21 

32 

10 

19 

30 

23 

21 

4 

3 

I 

11 

30 

4 

1 

1 

9 

32 

26 

8 

11 

5 

2 



.. 

12 

6 

2 

1 


12 

14 

1 


3 

8 

16 



2 

5 

9 

3 


1 

3 

14 

li 

6 

13 

5 

6 




2 

3 

8 

2 


6 

5 

12 

10 

13 

6 

23 



1 

10 

36 

21 

3 

3 

8 

27 

34 

10 

16 

25 

13 




15 

22 

5 

4 

1 

11 

31 

13 

5 

3 

3 

43 

18 



3 

21 

34 




5 

31 

29 

21 

12 

2 




17 

1 



1 

12 

4 


1 

3 

14 

51 

9 

1 


4 

56 

33 

2 


1 

25 

41 

24 

25 

6 

5 



2 

5 

6 

1 


2 

3 

5 

6 

5 ^ 

5 

1 

50 

5 

1 


3 

45 

31 

2 

1 

2 

10 

13 

37 

25 


8 


2 


1 

9 

12 

2 

5 

4 

21 

17 

11 

14 

19 

39 

4 

1 


18 

44 

2 

1 


3 

53 

26 

15 

5 

3 

26 

4 


- 

1 

20 

: 25 

I 



7 

27 

li 

5 

154 

231 

124 

61 

40 

69 

; 194 

163 

70 

48 

105 

278 

269 

274 

362 

5 

. . 10 

12 

1 

1 

6 

; 12. 

14 

3 : 

4 

8 

21 

15 

17 

26 

39 

.■ 1 

i 44 1 

12 

8 

9 

24 

31 1 

10 

3 

4 

34 i 

59- 

35 

28 

54 

14 

' 27 

17 

9 

7 ! 

7 

, 16 

13 

6 

12 

21 

29 

18 

24 

38 

20 


18 

12 

6 

2 

^ 14 

17 

15 

8 

4 

14 

28 

23 

39 

I 

i 5 

3 

4 


2 

2 

11 

4 

2 

2 

. 5 

4 

8 

10 

4 

5 8 

7 

1 


2 

2 

2 

4 


4 

17 

6 

7 

7 

28 


" 9 

6 

2 

15 

40 

15 

11 

1 

11 

56 

38 

30 

27 

15 

i 56 

; 23 

li 

5 

4 

55 

63 

6 

3 

10 

52 

74 

78 

38 

4 

■i' 18 

17 

4 

2 

2 

13 

14 

13 

11 

5 

13 

29 

35 

40 

7 

!: ..7; 

2 

; . 3 

4 

3 

2 

1 



2 

10 

15 

13 

47 


^ - 2 ' 

1 

; 2 


.. 

5 

2 

3 

I 

i 


5 

e 

10 

17 

7 

3 

■- ,j'. 

4 

2 

2 

I 

2 

■ '2- 

4 

■ .. '2 

■ '4 




Percentage of popnlaticn comprising 
families who are living in— 


1 

room. 

rooms. 

3 

rooms 

4 

rGGm.s 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

3ri 

33*9 

15*6 

7*5 

11*9 

47-9 

14*1 

9-3 

7*9 

20’8 

27*8 

29*0 

16*7 

7*1 

19*4 

21*9 

25*0 

20*2 

10-4 

22*5 

42-0 

36*3 

5*6 

4*0 

12*1 

27-7 

34*8 

7*0 

8*0 

22*5 

39*5 

30-0 

8*0 

7*2 

15*3 

39*5 

32*3 

14*6 

4*9 

8*7 

55*6 

37-2 

4*0 

0*6 

2*6 

22*1 

40*0 

15*6 

7*2 

15*1 

30*7 

25*4 

19*0 

9*7 

15*2 

24*2 

38*9 

22*7 

6*0 

8*2 

40*4 

38-3 

13*8 

4*7 

2*8 

12*7 

36*0 

27*6 

12*2 

11*5 

82*2 

10-2 

1*5 

2*0 

4*1 

28*7 

36*7 

19*1 

7*1 

8*4 

49*3 

27*6 

8*1 

5*5 

9*5 

24*6 

39*8 

12*7 

12*0 

10*9 

22*1 

36*0 

16*1 

10*2 

15*6 

27*8 

49-3 

, 11*6 

, 8*4 

2*9 

14*0 

41*4 

32*5 

8*1 

4*0 

26*3 ’ 

29*7 

16‘S 

12*0 

15*2 

25-5 

26‘0 

18‘6 

10*6 

19*3 

37-1 

29*3 

11*2 

8*5 

i3*9 

26*2 

32*2 

14*8 

9*9 

16*9 

25*1 

21*6 

20*9 

15*0 

17*4 

23*4 

25*1 

20*7 

15*9 

14*9 

19*0 

47*2 

18*0 

9*7 

6*1 

33-4 

33*4 

14*0 

10*8 

8*4 

16*2 

40*0 

21*7 

13*8 

8*3 

19*6 

23*5 

2a*6 

16*6 

17*7 

22*4 

14*5 

14*5 

12*0 

39*6 

19*2 

22*2 

17*4 

20*1 

21M 

47*1 

13*0 

Ia'T 

5*2 

29*0 



r - 




22 
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CHAPTER n—POPITLATION OE CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Housing Statistk 




" 1 

Populiti 'n ;it filial ctuiincration. 

Censns 

diTisionij. 

Name of ward and molialla. 

Area in ! 
.square I 

Tof.nh 

Hindus. | 

Muslims. 

Others. 


yai'dr;.. 1 

Males. L 

I 

Male,3. 1 

.^0 mules. 

Mah'S. 

D\3malcs.| 

vlaks. 

I 

Fo. 

n.lGi 

i 

2 

’ 1 

4 

5 j 

6 

’ 1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Cliarge no, 21.. 

Hazratgaiij Ward 

8,274,009 

20,373 

14,133 

13,449 

9,216 

5,426 

3,923 

1.498 

994 

Circle nos. 1 to 

4 

„ no. 5 .. 

Husainganj 

238,322 

3,529 

2,777 

2,122 

1,578 

1,372 

1,173 

35 

26 

Ahata Zaliid IQian, Almta Tiirab Khan, 
Asad Khan and Qadii* Balcsh, 

243,694 

1,120 

774 

815 

565 

286 

198 

19 

II 

„ nos, 6 to 9 

Chitwapnr 

246,888 

3,279 

2,373 

2,454 

1,776 

768 

563 

57 

34 

„ 10 to 

14 and 23 to 
27, 

Chaupar Astabal, HaEratganj, Maqhara 
Amjad AH Sah, Moti Mahal, Shah Najaf, 
Danka Kliaoa, Abaci! Kabristan Mu 
salman, Purwa Chbeda, Bandaria Bagh, 
Dilkusba, Sikandai Bagh, Narhi Madar- 

piu\ 

2,564,116 

4,197 

2,341 

2,424 

1,239 

1,090 

576 

683 

526 

Circle no. 15 .. 

Sultanganj Ahata Baba 

1,339,809 

371 

192 

259 

122 

105 

66 

7 

4 

» 16 .. 

Baraf Khana, Husainganj 

381,537 

914 

799 

580 

524 

280 

227 

54 

43 

17 .. 

Pirrwa Martinere .. 

1,503,836 

764 

433 

414 

321 

129 

88 

221 

24 

,, 18 .. 

Ahata Kasul Khan 

142,006 

432 

298 

248 

172 

90 

42 

94 

84 

„ nos. 19 to 
21. 

Qandliari Bazar and Jia Mau .. 

695,605 

2,152 

1,642 

1,484 

1,144 

563 

431 

105 

a 

» no. 22 .. 

Naka Eindola, Kanya-kubja College, 
Munawar Bagh, Police Post. 

741,488 

842 

309 

697 

237 

54 

21 

91 

51 

,j nos. 28 to 
32. 

Narhi Mohalla, Charbagh Railway 
Station, v^ith colonies. 

176,708 

2,773 

2,197 

1,952 

1,538 

689 

538 

132 

121 

Cliarge no. 23., 

Hassanganj Ward .. 

11,860,420 

13,084 

8,657 

9,288 

5,891 

3,580 

2,509 

216 

257 

Circle nos. 1 & 

2. 

Lakarmancli flradataagar), Bagh Shahji, 
Kaharan Tola, Masalchi Tola, Go- 
shainganj, Morai Tola, PurwaBaba 
Ajodfaia Das, Purani Bazar, Garhai 
Shnkail, Saa latganj Khurd, Madhoganj, 
Kashmiri Mohalla, Ahata Mir Jan 
d habjhali, IVIandi Kumharan, Bansmandi 

1,685,482 

1,032 

833 

595 

474 

435 

357 

2 

2 

» 3&4 i 

Banthan Tola with Quamgamj Qadam 
Rasul, Karbala Nasiruddin Haidar, 
Tebri Bazar, Baliganjj Lohariganj, Ira- 
datnagar. . 

4,202,475 

1,419 

1,150 

691 

517 

727 

633 

1 

• * 

j, 5, 6 <S& 

7, 

Babiiganj Khurd, MohsinganJ, Mendu- 
ganj, Nazarganjjl^ariiganj, Dakhniganj, 
Quttibpur, Bazar Hassanganj. 

1,106,279 

2,210 

1,556 

U535 

1,041 

612 

474 

63 

41 

M 0,8 ^ . 

Barol’a alias Hukarimnagar, TikriBarolia, 
Burwa Kabaria, Tilpuxwa, Joshi Tola. 

321,763 

1,007 

835 

880 

722 

127 

113 

.. 

•• 

If. 9 .. 

Sarai Hassanganj Par, Purwa Maixdia, 
Palaraganji ^Miscellaneous population. 








, ■ 


„ 10 ., 

Chandganj Khurd, Babuganj Kalan, 
Purwa Raja Abadi. 








■ 


» ^ It ,, 

BadabaliBagh 











Hyderabad Bruceganj 











Purwa CShakkas nrf Purwa Imam Bakah, 
Purwa Baba Hari Das, Government 
. c IScEbgml Sohool, Paper Mills, 










3, nos* 14 & 
15. 

N]Ssa^^gan|,,€93SgmarToliaNi^ Bad- 

shahnag^, RaihLal Ganj. 

4,344,421 

7,416 

4,283 

5,587 

3,137. 

1,679 

932 

150 

214 
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CHAPTBE n—POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

SuBsiDiAEv Table Y—Hmsing SMsk^ 


msm. 


dumber of families 


Census 
di uisjoKs. 

Nam© of ward and mohalla. 


4 persons oociipyi'ng— 

1 

5 persons occupying— 




! 

rooms. 

n 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms. 

5 cr j 
more j 
rooms, j 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

I'oonu*. 

4 

rcoms. 

5 Cl 
more 

ooms, 

j 

2 

29 

30 

31 

Q 


34 

35 

:36 

37 ' 

38 

Charge no.21.. 

Hazratganj Ward ., 

561 

212 

43 

15 


385 

205 

77 

36 

16 

Circle nos. 1 to 

Husainganj 

160 

12 

3 

3 


137 

24 

5, 

4 

- 

„ no. 5^:. 

Ahata Zahid Khan, Ahata Turab 

Khan, Asad Khan and Qadir Baksh, 

59 

3 

1 


1 

15 

8 

1 


•• 

„ nos. 6 to 

Ohitwapnr .. 

66 

86 

6 

2 

2 

58 

65 

15 

6 

6 

„ 10 to 

H and 23 to 
27* 

Ohaupar iVstabal, Hazratgaiij, Maqbara 
Amjad Ali Sah, Koti Mahal, Shah Najaf, 
Barika Khana, Abadi Kabristan Mu- 
salman, Parwa Ohheda, Bandana Bagh, 
Ddkusha, Sikandar Bagh, Narhi Madar- 
pur. 

60 

34 

15 

4 

6 

45 

34 

28 

15. 

3 

Circle no, 15 .. 

Sultanganj Ahata Baba 

3 





7 

• • 


•* 


„ IS.. 

Baraf Ediana, Husaingeinj 

24 

19 

4 


.. 

10 

12 

5, 


•• 

17 .. 

Purwa Martinere 

19. 

8 

3 

2 

3 

14 

5 

5 

1 

3 

„ 18 .. 

Ahata Basul Khan 

2 

7 

2 

I 


1 

6 

4 

3 

1 

„ nos, 19 to 
21. 

„ no. 22 ,. 

Qandhari Bazar and Jia Man 

68 

12 

1, 


1 

64 

13 

2 


2 

Naka Hindola, Kanyakubja College,. 
Munawar Bagh, Police Post. 

21 

7 


3 

2 

10 

15 

3 

4 


„ nos. 28 to 
32, 

ISfarhi Mohalla, Oharbagh Bailway fjtation. 
with colonies. 

79 

24 

8 


2. 

24 

23 

9 

3 

I 

Charge no.23.. 

Hasaanganj Ward.. .. 

433 

226 

94 

25 

J17. 

214 

158, 

m 

30 

31 

Circle nos. I 
and 2. 

Lakarmaadi (Iradat^ia-ar) Bagh Sahji, 
Kaharan Tola, Masalchi Tola, Qo- 
shai ig inj. Moral Tdla, Porwa Baba 
Ajodhia Baa, Purani Baza”/Ga’hai 
Shulml, Saada gan] Khnrd, ^adhoganj, 
Kashmiri Mohalla, Ahata Mif Jan Jhab- 
Ihahj MandiKumharan, Bansmandi. 

63 

17 


1 


29 

15 

2 

1 


„ nos. 3 and 

- 4,,.v' 

Banthan Tola with Quamganj Qadam 
Ks^, Karbala Nashuddm 

Teri Bazar, Daliganj^ L .hariganj, Ira- 
datnagar. 

26 

28 

17 

'■ H.,, 


25 

19 

14. 

2 

5 

ft 5, 6 and 

■ '■ 7. ' 

Babnganj Khnrd, Mohainganj, Mendu- 
ganj, Nazarganj, Baniganjj Dakhrii- 
ganj, Qutubpnr, Bazar Hassanganj, 

78 

37 

10 

.8 , 

r 

44 

31 

,16, 

7 

10 

« no. 8 .. 

Barolia aliaa Mukarimnagar, Tikri 
Barolia, Purwa Kabaria, Tilpinwa, 
JoshiTola. 

Sa^iHai^anganj Par, Pnrwa Mondia, Pa« 
Misoellaneous popi^tion. 

62. 

27. 

7 



27 

19 

5. 

2 ; 


■■■■„ ,' 10'....I 

Chandganj Khurd, Babugsmj Kalan, 
Furwa Baja Abadi. 











» 11 .. 

Badshah Ba^ 











„ 12 ... 

Hyderabad Bruoeganj 











„ 13 ... 

PuTwa Bhakkas urf Pniwa Imam Baksht, 
fPurwa'Baba Hari IBaa, Gk)vemmen 
l^bnnal Sohool, Paper MlHe . 









. ,',1. 

f 


„n.os. Hand 
15 J ^ 

Hk^^ahJ, Chamar Tolia Nisaatgan], 
i^i^h^pnagar. Bam Hal Gahj ;. 

2Q4 

117 

60 

' ■: ■■ ■' ■ : 



.89 


57 

181 

i 

I 

16 
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{T&ne!mmt Gemus)—\i) Imchiow municipality —(concluded). 


CDnsisting of— 


Pereentase of pooulation com’ 
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CHAPTEB H—POPITLATIOIT Off CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidiary Table Y.—Hmsing Skii , 









PuptdaMon at iinal cnuineini- 

on. 


« 



'N'lim of want and oljak. 

Area in i 

Tet 

.el : 

iliudaa. 

Mufilimw 

OtllFr; 

Cen^TP divisions. 


i-qu.nre | 












yni'ds, 1 












; 

Males. 


Mabs. 

Fv'iiuil^'s. 

Males. 

FeniaUv. 


t 

I 

2 

3 j 

4 

= i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 . 

1! 

Charge no. 4 

Civil Lines Ward .. 

12,737,656 

21,227 

13,709 

16,933 

10.806 

3,357 

2,041 

917 

1 

Circle no. 1 

Ghak no 

l,Na.wabganj 

111,357 

693 

562 

542 

446 

147 

114 

4 

i 

Circle nos. 2 and 3 


2, Do. 

120,462 

1,044 

824 

958 

764 

84 

60 

2 

,, 

Circle no. 4 


3j Do. 

962,071 

475 

2.27 

433 

216 

28 

7 

14 


„ 5 .. 


4, Old Cawnpore ,. 

992,080 

481 

393 

410 

336 

64 

54 

7 

j 

„ 6 .. 


5, Do. 

I20.,462 

316 

286 

303 

272 

13 

14 

,. 

.. 

» 7 .. 


6, Old Cawnpore {Bhaixon Ghat). 

358,133 

243 

141 

210 

116 

21 

18 

12 

J 

Circle nos. 8 and 9 


7, Civil Lines (Gotaiya) 

3,177,373 

1,796 

1,381 

1,533 

MSP 

233 

170 

30 

li 

„ 10 to 12 


S, Civil Lines (AUenganj and 

762,542 

1,822 

1..5I6 

1,634 

1,370 

104 

72 

84 




Banajhabar). 







132 

111 

„ 13 to 15 


9, Civil Lines (Haorobatganj).. 

269,173 

2,039 

1,288 

1,788 

l.,092 

119 

84 

„ 16 and 17 


10, Khalasi Lines and Civil Lines 

504,408 

1.572 

1,062 

1,279 

842 

246 

177 

47 

f' 

Circle no, J8 

» 

11, Gwaltoli 

749,635 

1,538 

995 

954 

563 

507 

392 

77 

1 

Circle nos. 19 to 23 


12. Gwaltoli and Civil Lines 

469,991 

3,313 

l.,880 

2,458 

1,372 

777 

458 

83 

Kk 

„ 24 and 25 

n 

13s Pamiat 

513,013 

L479 

913 

L276 

835 

131 

67 

72 

ii 

„ 26 and 21 

3, 

14, Civil Lines 

1,154,044 

841 

639 

587 

287 

169 

69 

85 

2Sj 

,, 28 to 34 

79 

15, Do, 

1,328,808 

2,873 

1.133 

2,036 

758 

626 

226 

211 

143 

„ 35 and 36 


16, Do. 

1,143,644 

697 

• 461 

552 

348 

88 

59 

57 

5i 

1 

1 

I 

Charge no. 5 ., 

Patkapore Ward . - . . . . 

711,515 

13,267 

10,003 

9,802 

7,380 

3,379 

2,551 

86 

1 

1 

1 

Glide no. I 

Chak no. 17, Kursawan 

118,096 

516 

283 

237 

128 

: 265 

142 

14 

13 

ft 2 

S3 

18, Do* 

53,240 

L394 

1,085 

1,113 

859 

249 

200 

32 

24 

M 3 

It 

19, Patkapore 

60,500 

LSll 

1,160 

897 

620 

706 

529 

8 

1! 

ft 4 

99 

20, Do. 

48,279 

1,354 

1,032 

350 

221 

1,004 

811 ; 



» 5 

SJ 

21, Etawah Bazar ., 

15,730 

373 

295 

319 

243 

53 

52. 



,.6 

ft 

22. Filkhana .. 

30,250 

509 

465 

445 

401 

64 

■ 64 



„ 7 

ss 

23, Patkapore .. .. 

35,730 

399 

312 

347 

272 

52 

40 


”9 

Circle nos. 8 and 9 


24, Do. .. .. 

66,550 

1,472 

1,226 

1,332 

1,102 

! 134 

115 

“6 

Circle no. 10 

ff 

25, ShutarK-bana .. 

37.389 

414 

305 

289 

200 

124 

103 

1 

2 

3 

w 11 •. 


26, Patkapore .. ,. 

: 58,685 

941 

708 

804 

614 

130 

91 

7 

,, 12 .. 

■ SJ ■ 

27, Diobi Godown .. 

35,090 i 

752 

557 

506 

374 

245 

182. 

1: 

1 

» 13 .. 


23, Filkhana Bazar .. 

, 43,560 i 

945 

691 

743 

556 

202 

135' 


.. 

„ 14 T. 

■ .JJ ' 

29, Beldari Mahal . . 

25,047 

483 

427 

430 

398 

53 

29 


"6 


SJ . ; 

30, Maheshwari Mahal 

26,620 

822 

650 

80S 

1 640 

2 

i 4 

'h 

>» 16 

■ ■» : ; 17 O;-., 

■ SJ ■. 

' *f ' 

31 , Lathi Mahal .. .. 

32, Sabsimandi i . 

20,449 

36,300 

548 

734 

443 

366 

529 

653 

417 

335 

19 

77 

. 26: 
28 

,j 

”4 

“3 


Mnlgai^ 

639,727 

12,455 

9,186 

7,965 

5,955 

'■ ' ' 1 

■ 4,348 

3,113 

142 

118 

Circle no. 18 

Chak no. 33, Thatrai ,, 

42,350 

1,062 

835 

993 

793 

■^■''62 1 

; 38 

7 

4 

19 v/ 

■ ft 

34, Dafali Mahal, It:tkabganj.. 

1 

w 20 * • 


(Hata Saw.ii Singh) 

20,570 

575 

421 

552 

401 

900 

22 

113 

63 

163 

51 

365 

821 

'302 

522 

60 

L64S 

20 

84 

25, 

95 

45 

237 

572 

1 213 

1 418* 

30 
1,217 
119 

1 


ff 

35, Bengali MahS». 

31,460 

1,134 

^ 989 

1,013 

s 

"5 

« 21 .. 


36, Khas Bazar . . ' 

59,290 

796 

524 

695 

468 

38 

. 26 

j 

31 

« 22 ., 

ff 

37, Khnrsawan (Civil Lines) .. 

139,150 

598 

339 

409 

212 

32 

I 

»jr 23 .. 

■ fj 

3^ Khas Bazar . * 

45,617 

L005 

722 

953 

676 

,,24 .. 

■ ti 

39, Maida Bazar .. -. 

35,090 

569 

372 

199 

. 128 
776 

■ 5 
27 

7 

Cirde nos. 25 and 26 


40, Naya Ghatak * • 

85,305 

1,816 

1,362 

968 

14 

Circle no. 27 

■■ SJ. 

41, Ohanbe Cola .. 

26,620 

691 

524 

383. 

306 ' 

6 

5 

„ 28 

ft 

42, Misri Bazar 

32,065 

806 

606 

281 

■ 184 


' 4 

« 29 .. 


43, Dhobi Mahal . . 

30,250 

871 

647 

793 

6Q9 

18 

9 

■8, 

Circle nos. 30 and 31 
Circle no* 32 

ft 

' 1 S>- 

44, ButoherKhanaKhnrd 
. Butcher Khana Khurd 

67,760 

24,200 

L937 

595 

L409 

436 

.2S9' 

192 

310 

’Y 



(Ohhappar Mahal). 










I 

' 


a • ' -. ,. 

1 -. 

. 
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Tenement Oensus — 

{ii) Gawnpore m 

imicipality. 




































CHAPTBK n.—POPULATION OS' CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


SuBSiDiABY Table V.— Housing Statislk 


Name of ward and cliali 



! 

4 persona occupying— 

■1 

rO'Om. 

2 

rooms. 

1 

3 ; 

looms, i 

4 

rooms. 

5or 

niorc 

rooms. 



Charge no. 4 .. Civil Lines Ward .. 

Circle no. 1 .. Chakno. 1, Nawabganj 

Circle no3.2 and 3 » 2, Ditto 

Circle no. 4 .. >> % Ditto 

,, 5 .. »> 4, Old Cawnpore 

„ 6 .. ,, 5, Ditto* ^ 

„ 7 .. 6y OldCawnpoi’6 {Ehairon G-hat) 

Circle nos. 8 and 9 » 7, Civil Lines (Gotaiya) 

„ 10 to 12 8, Civil Lines (Allenganj and 

Banajhabax). 

„ 13 to 15 „ 9, Civil Lines (hlaciobatganj) 

„ 16 and 11 ,, 10, KhaUsi Lines and Civil Lines 

Circle no, IS «. „ 11, Gwaltoli 

Circle nos. 19 to 23 s* 12, Gwaltoli and Civil Lines 

„ 24 and 25 ,, 13, Barinat 

„ 26 and 27 „ 14, Civil Lines 

„ 28 to 34 „ 15, Ditto 

,, 35 and 36 » 16, Ditto 


CliaTge no. 5 .. Patkapore Ward .. 


Circle no. i 

„ 2 


Circlenps. Sand 
Gird© no. 10 
» 11 
„ 12 


Ghak no. 17, Kuraawan 
,, 18, Di'.to 

„ 19, Patkapore 

„ 20, Ditto .. 

,, 21, Etawah Bazar . . 

„ 22, Filkhana 

35 23 , Patkapore » . 

„ 24, Ditto 

„ 25, Shutar ELana ., 

,, 26, Patkapoi^ , , 

27, Roti Godown .. 
„ 28, ElMiana Bazar .. 

,, 29, Beldari Mahal ,; 

„ 30> Maheshwari MaM 

„ 31, Lathi Mahal 

„ 52, Sabzimandi .. 


1,051 

66 

19 

8 

47 

11 

8 

1 

34 

4 

20 


10 


114 


130 

5 

91 

14 

79 

6 

106 

2 

168 

7 

92 


34 

’* 3 

63 

4 

36 

1 

510 

j 

51 

12 

2 

62 

7 

47 ! 

18 

18 i 

.. 

3 


22 


23 


92 

6 

19 

4 

25 

■ 1.1 

20 

. 4 

51 

1 

27 

3 

35: 

■ 1 

26 

■ '5 ' 


MtUganj Ward 


Circle no. Ig . , 
,,19 .. 

. 20 

21 .. 

. 23 .. 

Circle ^os. 25 26 

Circle ho. 27 ? .. 

, , ^ 29 'i V.. 
Circle hoe- 30 ind 31 
Circle no. 32 .. 


, Thatrai 

, Dafali Mahal, Rikabganj 
(Hata Sawai Singh). 

, Bengali Mahal .. 

, ELhas Bazar 
, Khinrsawan'(Civil Lines) 

, Khas Bazar 
, Maida Bazar , , 

, Naya Ohank ,. 

5 Ghaube Gola ,. 

, Misri Bazar .. 

, Dhobi Mahal .. 

, Batcher BdianaiEditird i . 
5 Batcher! Kh4na Khard 
(Chi^ppar Mahal). 



5 persons ocoupying- 


3 4 

'ooin.s, 'ooms. 



33 34 35 36 


8 75 572 182 27 


12 

9 32 

13 ; 16. 



79 390 119 26 3 

6 15 4 1 •• 

5 46 22 3 •• 

3 30 20 12 ■■ 

7 43 2 


45 14 I 

12 2 

32 4 


16 4 . 

15 17 


76 312 li28 21 « 

6 33 19 i 


4 . 15 10 

5 29 11 

14 8 5 

4 5 6 . 

4 - 29 16 'I, 

4 ; 6 2 

9 40 a 

3 ‘ 24 6 

2 I 17 1.4 ■ 

1 j 3(4. l-Q. 

18 52 14 

2 20 t 


2 4 

1 •• 
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{Tenement Census)—{ii) Cawnpore municipality —(continued). 


Consisting of— 


6 persons occupying- 


7 persons occupying— 




Pereentege of popnlaticn compriEfng 
families who are living in— 


1 i 2 3 4 j 9 

more ^ \ ^ ^ mnirp ^ I ^ 

^Goms. rooms, rooms, rooms. room, rooms. 


46 172 248 36 16 

3 S 8 6 I 

8 i3 15 15 

1 1 6 .. .. 

6 II 

7 .. I 

15 .. 

5 17 38 2 1 


15 36 

16 12 
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OHAPTEE n.-^POPELATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

SupsiDiAEY Table Y.-Housing , 




Population at iinal onumwutinn. 


Charge no. 6 


Circle no,, 1 

» 2 . 

jj 3 

Circle no3.5and.6 
Circle no. 7 . 

« 8 

» 9 

..10 
» JJ 
» 12 
« ^3 

Circle nos. 14 and 15 
s, I 6 andi 7 
Circle no» 18 


Circle nos. 19s2id20 
» 2 iand 22 | 
Circle no. 23 ., 

Circle nos. 24 and 25 
« 26 and 27 

.. 28 and 2S 

Circle no, 30 

« 31 

Circle nos.32aiid33 
Circle not 34 / ' 

CMen-s. 35andi£ 
Circle no, 37 
(And also eirale' 

MS. I_5 Tof 

Charge no. 25 . y 


Cl#ikno.46,;Chhappax NAhal, Ghas- 
mandi. 

47 , EatiaGudri Bazar 

48, Generalfijam* 

49, ']Naklias 

50, : Ghasmandi Modh’atoli 
-R-amganj 

A^ayaganj 
34, Ditto 
55; Generalganj 

56, Shatranji IViahal’ * 

57, Sirki Mahal 

.. 58, Old Machgliar - ’ ’ 

59, D.tto 
« 60; Dalmandi 

Sadar Bazar Ward 


T 

ital. 

1 Hi IK Ills, 

1 MuaiiiiiH, 

I Others, 

Males. 

Po- 

males. 

Males. 

Pc- 
i link,IF. 

1 Males. 

Pe¬ 
ll lal os. 

0 

Little.'. 

li’e- 
* males, 

11 

4 

1 

6 

7 1 
a 

8 

9 

10 


Ghak 


no. 7; ., 


Circle njo. 1 ^ 

2 . ; 

r* I ” ^ * 

Circlenos. 4 to 6 
Circle no; 7 ' 

Cirde nofi. 8 and ;’9 

CkcIenoilO : .. 

Circle nos. I I an^ 12 j 

, , . « 13aii|l 14 
wireIeno;J5 j.. ’ 
(Also oirele no. 

Gbaig© 

no. 21) 

Crcle nos, 16 and 

(Also oircle no. 6 
of no. 25. 

0.r*,n<;^. ,8i 

(Ateo .©k^Ie 2ips 
8 erf 

Chargpno. 2 S.) 

C.iele no^ 21 toi 24 


lio.ei.SitaEam Mahal 

62, Sarbans Mahal 

63, Ditto ^.. 

64, Cadariyn iifahrd 

65 ^ Mofci Mall a i 
66 ^ Kaohhiana R^dbal 

67, Daiilatganj 

68 , Lokman M ahal. !! 

0 ^^nukliori IvIabaY 
iOf i^fathuri Mahal 

Jih ^^’^hanalShutarkhanaj 
'4 Dtto 


5411354 


43,560 

37,510 
42,350 
43,560 
53,240 
42,350 
36,300 
21,780 
33,759 
34,485 
19,360 
30,250 
40,535 
. 35,090 
27,225 


•t:" ' 

Cir^^no, 72 _ . 


5 Golleetorgani Ward 

phak no. 73^ CoEeofcorg^ij 
^ s» 74i Ditto 
■ - 9 f 75,^ Kahjit Pnrwa 
flj 76/ Coolie Dazar 

:: 

” In* (Bansinandi) 

'■ uiBSSSses'^ 

82 , Ghungighar (Cejuperganj) 


« 83, Juhi Ehurei . , 

» 64, D.t o 

>. 85,'LaohhmiPurfta,., 

ra S&Bap.Purwa 

^ 87| Srspruau, (^baunaua Purwa) 


1.189,815 


42,350 

50.820 

135,972 

55,660 

59,048 

44,770 

31,460 

39,930 

42,350 

19,360 

47.795 

220,300 


6,959/177 


8i458 

58^080' 

43,560 

t rio 
735 
030 
121U21 
I5]]976 
5^265 
6011410 


1.344972 

2,6811333 

'667j893 
. 584848 
384386 








Vti 
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[Temment Census) — (ii) Cawrvpore mu?iicipaliti/ — (continued). 



33 

—: • 


'4H 1 

SC 


BMPBOMMiDeai 



.... 





'-OMr.iy.’.Banaj-wi! 


o 

■35 

i-i 

35 


It 

0 

*s 



Number of families consi-^tiog of— 




d 

eg 

6 Z! 

Norrael 

c 3 ^ 

§■5 


1 

-jv 2 p occupying— 



ijersons occnp}4Eig— 


Ph 


3 p 

PopulatioFi. 

- r a , 









bib 





Ci 1—( 

o-t 
^ g 

5 "5 


u 

1 1 

ft 

-J. 1 

2 

3 

4 

"GO ms 

5 or i 

niare 

1 

f.joni 

2 

3 

4 

5 01 
more 

Q 







1 



rooni^ 1 



;0Dm3, 

12 

B 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 .■ 

21 

27 

O'? 

24 

25 

26 

27 

23 

116 

729 

1573 

12,645 

s-0 

3S25 

3-3 

1 653 

71 

2 



517 

165 

13 

1 


77 

724 

103; 

642 

:6'2 

185 

3*5 

73 

14 




21 

4 

2 



10] 

670 

79 

S06 

10-2 

200 

4-0 

71 

2 




10 

27 ^ 

3 



138 

833 

234 

1,136 

4*8 

335 

3*4 

146 

4 




16 

29 

4 

1 


69 

733 

75 : 

617 

8*2 

166 

3*7 

63 





28 





169 

813 

267' 

1,859 

6-9 

616 

3*0 

251 

23 

1 



66 

66 

4 



44 

730 

47 

3S3 

8*2 

132 

2*9 

76 

2 




11 

A 



• • 

40 

263 

28 

283 

10*0 

63 

4*2 

■ 24 





13 

1 



., 

89 

115 

22 

295 

13*4 

55 

5*4 

17 




,. 

5 




• ft 

43 

648 

26 

300 

n*5 

69 

4*3 

29 



. . 

,. 

9 

I 




85 

735 

84 

597 

7*1 

149 

4*0 

60 

1 




IS 

3 



,, 

112 

659 

64: 

463 

7*2 

141 

3‘2 

53 

1 




30 

1 



,, 

158 

678 

125 

930 

7*6 

362 

2*6 

196 




.. 

64 

.. 



,, 

254 

773 

200 

2,035 

10*1 

642 

5*1 

231 

22 

1 


.. 

84 

28 




253 

768 

168 

1,770 

10*5 

567 

3*1 

263 

2 




121 

., 




89 

726 

51 

504 

9*9 

138 

3*6 

50 





21 

1 




99 

703 

2,515 : 

23,706 

9.4 

7,769 

31 

3.675 

119 

9 

5 


1.211 

219 

7 

3 

1 

216 

791 

203 5 

1,935 

9*4 

577 

3*3 

242 





57 

63 




20S 

687 

207: 

2.032 

9*8 

673 

3*0 

333 





125 

1 



., 

43 

556 

70 

1,171 

16*7 

431 

2'7 

250 

6 




43 

8 

. ■ 


., 

284 

764 

264 

3,085 

11*7 

903 

3*4 

376 

7 

1 



156 

21 

., 

• ft 


240 

744 

268 

2,782 

10*4 

907 

3*1 

408 

20 

.. 



173 

14 


., 

.. 

219 

787 

285 

1,972 

6*9 

672 

2*9 

323 

3 

., 



139 

6 


. . 

,, 

164 

660 

116 ; 

957 

8*2 

322 

2*9 

156 

11 

., 

1 


13 

39 

,, 


»» 

147 

643 

166 

1,178 

7*1 

482 

2*5 

304 





81 




,, 

240 

800 

221 

2,046 

9*2 

653 

3*1 

284 

29 

3 

4 


88 

26 

5 

3. 

1 

241 

751 

99 

989 

iO’O 

319 

; 3-1 

143 

2 

I 



46 

10 

I ' 



204 

773 

134: 

2,035 

15*2 

583 

1 3*3 

21 ! 

15 

.. 



116 

16 


• # 


30 

553 

482; 

3,524 

7*3 

1,242 

2*8 

645 

1 

4 



174 

15 

* ‘"1 



25 

625 

2 , 537 ! 

35,251 

13*9 

11,088 

! 

3i I 

4,594 : 

488 

51 

27 

26 

i 

1,591 ' 

444 

59 

12 

21 

39 

i ■ 111 

. 19 i 

232 

12*2 

80 

2*9 

39 





13 

5 




75 

646 

I 2 I; 

876 

7*2 

283 

3*1 

135 

"10 

* • 

: 

”1 

39 

7 

“3 

« ft 

“3 

185 

651 

202 ^ 

1,662 

8*2 

542 

3*1 

213 

31 

4 

7 


74 

24 

5 

2 

.. 

226 

639 

438 ■ 

2,939 

6*7 

905 

*3*2 

333 

86 

9 

I 

7 

60 

96 

20 

3 

5 

123 

633 

126; 

1,541 : 

12*2 

469 

3.3 

173 

29 

1 

2 

1 

67 

27 

1 , 

1 

. ■* 

16S 

732 

215 ^ 

1,851 

8*6 

585 

3*2 

252 

30 

6 . 

;■ 1 , 


84 

14 


I 


106 

747 

II4 

2,654 

23*3 

675 

3*9 

217 

23 

1 ; 


., 

83 

31 

i 

1 


87 

670 

95 

2,551 

26*9 

756 

3*4 

314 

8 

■3: 



92 

35:: 

• • 


... j 

221 

768 

214 

2,520 

11*8 

675 

3*7 

228 

25 




101 

29 

3 

3 4. 


5 

475 

■30 ; 

511 

17*0 

200 

2*6 

86 

20 

*’ 6 

:'-6\ 

5 

15 

6 

11 

... 

1 - 

10 

632 

135 

2,902 

21*5 

,949 

3*1 

269 

162 

15 

2 

1 

95 

93 

11 

"' 2 ' 

Y 

9 

538 

198 

4,970 

25*1 

1,673 

3*0 

783 

25 

2 


1 

284 

16 


. 



631 

294 

5,390 

18*3 

1,701 

3>2 

732 

36 

3 

■ ■■ /'S'' 

10 

275 

1 

4 

i 

10 

26 

592 

204 

3,217 

15*8 

1,093 

2*9 

557 

i- 

■ 

i 


209 

■ 

-• 

m 

• • 

48 

635 

132 

1,435 

10*9 

502 

2*8 

263 




' ■ 

I 

■ 



•• 




- 







IMI 


-I,..:.- : 

H 

EIBB 




lying in the Bailway premises. 




































OHAPTEE n—POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

SuBSiDiAEV Table V .—Housing 



Niimtar of famft 


4 pQi’aous oGCupyuig' 


Charge no, 6 


Circle no» 1 


Circle nos- 5 and 6 
Circle no. 7 


Circle nos. Hand 1^1 
„ i6andl7 
Circle no. 18 


Nayagan] Ward (formerly known as 
Hayat^ganj Ward). 


Chakno.46, Chappar Mahal, Ohas 
mandi. 

,, 47, !EEatia Gudri Bazar 

,, 48, Generalganj 

„ 49, Nakhas 

„ 50, Ghasmandi Modhatoli 

„ 51, Ramganj .. 

„ 52, Gollectorgaiij Kotwali 

„ 53, Kayaganj 

„ 54, Ditto 

,, 55, Generalganj 

„ 56, Shatranji Mahal 

„ 57, Sirki Mahal 

„ 58, Old Nachghar .. 

j, 59, Ditto 
„ 60, Dalnxandi 


Sadar Bazar Ward 


Circle nos. 19 and 201 Chak no- 61, Sita Bam Mahal 


„ 21 and 22 

Circle no. 23 - ■ 

Circle nos. 24 and 25 
„ 26 and 27 

„ 28and29 

Circle no^ 30 
31 

Circle nos, 32 and 33 
Circle no. 34 
Gircle nos. 35 and 36 
Circle no. 37 
(And also circles 
nos. o£ 

Charge no, 25.) 


62, Harhans Mahal 

63, D.tto 

64, Gadariya Mahal 

65, Moti Mahal .. 

66 , Kachhna Mahal 

67, Dauiatganj 

68 , Lokman Mahal .: 

69, Danakhori Mahal 

70, Mafchuri Mahal .. 

71, Bilkhana (Shutar Khana) 

*72, Ditto 


Charge no. 7 


Colleotoiganj Ward 


Circle no. 1 C 

■■ ■' 2 - " . . ' 

■'^ ''^' 3 ' , ..■■■ 

Circle nos. 4 to 6.. 
Circle no. 7 
Gircle ncs. 8 and 9 
Circle no. 10 . . 

Circle nos. 11 and 12 
« 13 and 14 

Circle no. 15 
(Also circle n<x 
9 of Charge 
no. 25.) 

Cirelenos. 16 and t? 
(Also drcle noi 

6 of Charge 
no* 25.) 

Circle noa. 18 to 20. 

^' (Also circles-nos. 

7 and 8 of 
Charge no. 25*) 

CSrolenoSr 21 to 24 

»> ^ and 26 

Circle no. 27 : . 


». 73, Coliectorganj .. 

74, Ditto 

75, Kanjit Pnrwa .. 

76, Coolie Bazar .. 

77, Anwargan] (Coolie Bazar) 

78, Anwarganj 

79, Anwargan^ (Bansznandi) 

80, Anwargan] (Oouperganv) 

81, Butcher 'Khana Kalan) 

82, Chni^ighar (Conpeigaaijj 


83, dhhiKhnrd 

84, Ditto ... 

85, Laehhmi Puxwa., 

86, RadPurwa 

87^ Sisamau (Bhannana Purwa) 



* ^©Indea %e portion’ of Bilkhana (Shutar Khana) 
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{Tenement Cemus)—^{n) Oawnpore municipality —(continued). 


consisting of— 

6 persons occupying— 




7 persons occupying— 


I 

8 or more persons occupying— | 


Peieentaga of population ooinprislng 
families who are Hying in— 


1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

■ 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

room \ 

1 

room. 

2 

roomi'. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms,. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 


2 

rooms. 

3 

r G,ums, 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

room,''. 

! 

1 

ro Din. 

2 

rooULS- 

2> 

rooms. 

4 

“00.015. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

4^ 

45 

46 

B 

43 

49 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

6 

81 

84 

26 

5 

4 

24 

45 

23 

6 

10 

12 

47 

65 

79 

3S-3 

3i*3 

14*2 

8*3 

7*9 


., 

4 

., 

2 

] 


I 

.. 

1 


2 

4 

5 

5 

36*3 

25*2 

14*8 

10*0 

13*7 


2 

11 





3 

1 





6 

17 

18-6 

30-8 

16*7 

8*6 

25*3 


I 

10 





6 

11 

2 



1 

li 

10 

! 23'5 

21*8 

24*6 

18-7 

11*4 



12 





11 

.. 





c: 

5 

29-S 

30-1 

24*1 

7*0 

9*0 

1 

4 

17 


I 


1 

8 

3 

I 



1 

6 

3 

33’4 

40-1 

14*8 

9*6 

2*1 


2 

1 




2 

3 





5 

I 

1 

47-7 

25*3 

20*8 

2*8 

3-4 

3 

3 

1 



1 


., 



6 


3 

1 

.. 

72‘5 

12*3 

11*0 

4*2 


2 

1 

,, 



2 

3 


i 


I 


6 

5 

4 

32*3 

14-3 

20*3 

20-4 

12*7 


1 

1 





I 



., 

1 

5 

4 

3 

25-0 

24*0 

19-3 

15*7 

16*0 


15 

5 




2 

4 



I 

i 

7 

4 

6 

25*3 

36-0 

21*1 

6*5 

n*i 


4 

3 




2 

2 





3 

I 

., 

37*8 

46-2 

12*5 

2*6 

0*9 


11 

.. 




4 




,. 


3 

1 

.. 

70*5 

25-5 

2*7 

1*3 



1 

15 

io 

2 



3 

5 

2 


2 

1 

9 

20 

35*5 

30*1 

13*7 

9*2 

ii*5 


28 

3 

. • 



9 

3 



2 

6 

4 

3 

3 

53*6 

36-9 

4*2 

2*6 

2*7 


8 

1 

2 



1 


2 


•• 


4 

3 

2 

32-3 

37*7 

14*1 

iO'5 

5.4 

24 

169 

144 

21 

1 

10 

55 

106 

17 

3 

16 

17 

81 

85 

84 

48*4 

30*4 

12*0 

4*8 

4.4 


8 

29 

2 

.. 

.. 

1 

21 


.. 


.. 

5 

13 

11 

31*5 

34*8 

21*2 

6*4 

6*1 

I 

33 





14 




1 

2 

10 

4 

3 

63*0 

28*1 

4*6. 

2*1 

2*2 


6 

1 

3 



2 

9 

2 


2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

46*6 

29*0 

17*1 

5*6 

1-7 

1 

6 

41 




2 

24 

3 


5 

1 

12 

27 

16 

36-6 

30*4 

18*4 

8*1 

6*5 

,, 

28 

10 

7 



8 

5 

3 


1 


6 

7 

11 

54*0 

29*5 

7*2 

4*7 

4*6 


9 

19 




3 

10 




1 

4 

..3 

4 

4S-5 

35-3 

11*6 

1*4 

3*2 

., 

8 

6 




2 

5 


1 


1 

7 

4 

3 

27-8 

46*3 

16*9 

4*7 

4*3 

,, 

2 

9 




• • 

5 

,, 


,, 

1 

1 

2 

., 

62*3 

23*0 1 

8*2 

1*5 

.. 

I 

13 

8 

2 

“l 


I 5 

5 

4 


1 

5 

8 

6 

16 

43*6 

27*7 

12*9 

7*3 

8*5 


3 

5 

3 



‘ 1 

2 



» 

.. 

2 

3 

4 

50*0 

28*1 

10*8 

5*5 

5*6 

"l 

22 

4 

1 



8 

10 

1 

"2 


3 

10 

7 

8 

43*0 

33*1 

12*0 

6*1 

5*8 

20 

31 

12 

3 


’io 

9 

10 

4 


6 

2 

10 

.8 

6 

61*8 

24*7 

7*4 

3*6 

2*5 

187 

189 

no 

39 

10 

78 

94 

66 

31 

13 

104 

96 

91 

89 

102 

55*4 

23*7 

8*8 

4*8 

5*3 


5 







• 



1 

2 



48*0 

40*0 

12*0 



“l 

5 

‘*3 


“l 


“3 

: ”l 

1 

1 ' * , 

’*1 

3 

2 

’*3 i 

”3 

53*4 

23-1 

7*8 

6*0 ' 

9*7 

11 

5 

9 

1 

1 

7 

4 


1 2, 


4 

6 

4, 

3 

3 

57*0 

23*2 

11*8 

4-7 

3*3 

3 

2 

11 

16 

5 

,, 

' 11 

4 

4 

5 

2 

6 

12 

10 

22 

29*5 

27*8 

17*8 

10*4 

14*5 

4 

12 

2 

., 

,, 

,, 

4 

9 

,. 


2 

6 

12 

1 

3 

45-3 

35*8 

13*0 

1*7 

4*2 

3 

11 

12 

. ♦ 

,. 

1 2 ' 

7 

6 

3 

1 

4 

10 

4 

7 

5 

47*7 

31*3 

11*4 

5*4 

4*2 

10 

23 

8 

9 

,, 

! 4 

8 

4 

9 

*, 

6 

6 

13 

18 

13 

40*3 

29*9 

10*3 

11*0 

8*5 

4 

ii 

23 

2 

I 

' ■ 1 

4 

13 

6 

. , 

' 4 

7 

6 

12 

12 

37*0 

3M 

17*7 

7*5 

6*7 

14 

16 

3 

2 

2 

4 

15 

5 

1 


11 

21 

6 

S 

13 

52*1 

30*6 

6*1 

4.4 

6*8 

2 

4 

1 

• • 

• * ■, 

1 

I 

! 

1 

”2 

I 

! ■ 

*• 


i 1 

1 

35*2 

25* 1 

13*3 

12*3 

14-1 

8 

22 

9 

1 

•• 

1 

4 

7 

2 

2 

2 

3 

i 

1 ' s 

6 

5 

9 

1 ■■ 34.5- 

: 47*7 

8-8 

' 3*6 

5*4 

38 

19 

21 

2 


20 

1 

2 

13 

f 

! 

21 

3 

f 

7 

9 

3 

74*8: 

L 16*6 

: 5*8 

2*2 

0*6 

56 

6 

•7 

t 

5 


25 

10 

6 

I 

2 

32 

8 

i 

5 

8 

1 

10 

71*3 

20*9 

4*0 

2*0 

1*8 

20 

37 

1 

1 


9 

16 

; 2 

1 

V . - 

9 

7 

9 

1 i 

1 ' ^ 

3 

71*3 

21*0 

4*0 

2*0 


13 

11 

•• 

•• 


1 

2 

• • 

* • 

1 

1 ■ 

1 ^ 

4 

i 

i .'3^^ 


2 

76*0 

20*0 

2*2 

i ■ 

1>8 


lying in the East Indian Brailway premises. 
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CHAPTER II — POPTILATION OP OIMBS, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Subsidiary Table Y.- Housing St<ii 








.PojMilatiori at fund oiiiimcrotion. 



Census divisions. 


Name of ward and cliak. 

Area in 
square 
yards. 

3?ol;al . 1 

IfmduH. j 

MiwUmn. 1 

Otk 





Halos. 

,b\-- 

ruales. 

Males. 

Fc 

iiiuhiH. 

Hide, I, 

Fe- ■ 
lualen. 

aiitB,' 

Us 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

; - 

Charge no. 8 , 

Anwaiganj Ward. , 

5,071,163 

38,283 

nsn 

19 610 

M,004 

18350 

13,321 

323 

% - 

Girolenos. 1 to 3 

;Chak no. 88, Sisaanau 

120,000 

3,g09 

2,279 

1,544 

1,054 

1318 

1,164, 

j 

67 

(: 

„ 4 and 5 

j) 

89, Jugraj Purwa .. 

196,020 

2,035 

1,371 

1,311 

874 

723 

4971 

i; 

■■ 

„ 6 , and 7 

SJ 

90, Anwarganj 

93,170 

1,783 

1,493 

897 

770 

886 

723 

•’ ^ 

■■ 

Circle no, 8 . - 


91, Dalel Purwa 

58,895 

1,066 

S47 

438 

364' 

628 

483 


■■ 

„ 9 .. 


92, Hiraman Purwa 

77,440^ 

1,546 

1,118 

579 

493' 

966 

625 

h 

•• 

Circle nos. 10 


93, Anwarganj 

7J,390 

1,922' 

1,492 

373 

275' 

1,549 

1,2171 



and 11, 










Circle no, ;I2 .. 


94, Bhusa Toll 

27,225 

877 

590 

58 

30 

819 

5601 

.. i 


Circle nos, 13 

»* 

95, Talaq Mahal 

14,520 

2,176 

1,512 

734 

550 

1,426 

9471 

16; 

15 

and L4, 








i 

Circle nos, 15 

it 

96, Golonelganj 

481,580 ' 

1,806 

1,099 

1,221 

737 

544 

320 i 

411 

and 16, 







1 

1 


Circle no. 17 .. 

tt 

97, Talaq Mahal .. 

73,810 

1,536 

989 

834 

546 

697 

4411 

5i 

i 

„ 18.. 

J» 

98, BeoonganJ 

99,220 

650 

393 

310 

187 

336 

202! 

4 

I 

Circle nos, 19 
and 20. 

J> 

99, Sisamau .. .. 

133,100 

2,492 

1,817 

1,311 

958 

1,177 

849 1 

4 

10 

Girole noS. 21 ’ 
to 23. 

Circle nos. 24 to 
26. 


100, Golonelganj .. 

96,800 

- 2,759 

:2,103 ! 

1,628 

1,242 

1,121 

854; 

10 

: r, 


101 , do. .. 

184,525 

4,846, 

3,aai 

1,660 

1,264 

3,H5 

2,506 1 

41 

1 311 

i . 1 

I 1 

Circle no. 27 -. 


IP2, do. .. 

35,090 

1,070 

738 

624 j 

403 

446 

335 


1 "1 

Circle nasu 28 
and29. 

» 

103, do. .. 

93,170 

1,802 

1,348 

1,348 

1,035 

356 

24r 

98 

'i 

Circle no. 30 .. 


104, Sisamau 

546,906 

1,327 

,866 

im 

646; 

288 

220 

•* 

i ‘t 

Circle nos. SI to 
33.. ■ 

if 

105, do. 

120,924 

3,610 ^ 

2,591 

2,226 

*1,615 

1,377 

971 

1 

M, 5 

Circle no. 34 .. 

ff 

106, do. 

546,907 

505 

267 

334 

160 ; 

161 

99 

U 

)! S 

„ 35.* 

! '■.« ■ 

107, do. .. 

2,000,471 

1,266 

880 


801 

107 

67 

IS 

3:' .12 
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{Tenement Census) —(ii) Cawnpore municipality —(contimied). 


§ 

u 

c> 

Ai 

‘S 

o. 

Q- 

O! 

^ . 

s s 

® % 

^-1 o 

. '8- 
1.4 »■ 

O t-, 

A 

S 3 

B A 
; ^ 

1< no 

-S O 

y 

0>.4l 
ej_, ri 

o ^ 

A a 

5 ^ 

1 

Normal 

•>opuIatioi34 

■s§ 

H 4r* 

1 Al 

"i 13 

?i-( ® 

pk'2 

C, M 

«s 

Z P 
§ ^ 

u a 

II 

if 

i 9 

Niimber of families consisting of— 

I or 2 persons oceBpying.* 


3 persons eecnpying— 

- 1 
room 

2 

rooms., 

Q 

room- 

4 

rooms. 

5oi- 

more 

'OOffiS. 

room. 

2 

rooms, 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms , 

5 or 
mere 
•oc-ms. 

12 

13 

14 

■ 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

2i 

22 

23 

■ 

B 

26 

2? 

23 

63 

72h 

4,097 

65,625 

160 

I7J41 

3-8 

5,619 

502 

B 

21 

Ii 

2,400 

743 

44 

19 

4 

219 

710. 

315 

5,425 

1?‘2 

1,386 

3*9 

'422 

45 

B 



229 

47 

1 

1.. 


83 

674 

250 

3,406 

13-6 

1,018 

3*3 

456 

H 

B 


i 

153 

22 


3 


172 

; 837: 

89 

3,207 

36-7 

. 844 

3*9 

212 

42 

5 



102 

70 

1 

! 


159 

795: 

168 

1,913 

11*4 

528 

3*6 

190 

2 




95 

15 




166 

: 723 

233 

2,664 

11-4 

675 

3*9 

211 

35 

3 

3 

i 

80 

32 

7 

2 


228 

: 776 

170 

3,414 

20-1 

851 

4*0 

293 

18 

4 


2 

no 

38 

, , 



244 

: S73 

126 

1,444 

11-5 

297 

4*9 

67 

27 

2 


1 

22 

14 

3 

1 

i 

1,229 

695' 

54 

3,688 

68*3 

867 

4-3 

258 

12 

2 



115 

26 

1 



29 

' 609; 

92 

2,851 

31*0 ' 

692 ’ 

4*1 

204 

28 

2 

1 


114 

20 

3 

a ■ 
> 


168 

; 644- 

196 

2,503 

12*8 

582 j 

4*3 

156 

14 

5 

2 


84 

25 




348 

605 

72 

1,043 

14*5 

275 

■ 3-8 

105 : 

3 

I 



43 


■ 



154 

; 729:; 

311 

4,309 

13-S 

1,192 

3-6 

418 

35 ' 




178 


B 



243 

■ 762 

528 

4,862 

9*2 

1,478 

3*3 

1 

576 

34 

1 

2 


228 

67 

3 

2 


230 j 

; 784 

342 

8,645 

. 25*3 

2,018 

4*3 

559 j 

37 

3 

1 

1 

284 

49 

2> 

I 


257 

; 690^ 

88 

1,789 

20*3 

. 507 

3*5 

189 

23 


I 


56 

29 

4 

I 

i 

166 

i 748' 

292 

3,150 

10-8 

859 

3*7 

307 

19 

7 

3 

2 

122 

31 

6 

1 

] 

19 

^ 653 

292 

2,193 

7*5 

670 

‘ 3*3 

274 

12 

• 5 

1 


87 

55 

2 . 

I 

i 

248 

1 718. 

379 

6,138 

16'2 

1,575 

1 3*9 

464 

57 

i- 12 

1 

5 

193 

.101 

9 

2- 

. . 

7 

' 529: 

22 

■772 

35*1 

213 

3*6 

36 

37 

• 3 


». 

14 

33 




5 

; 695: 

' 78 

2,146 

27*5 

1 _ 

614 

1 .. 

; 3'5 

! 

222 

8 




91 

21 






























Ig2 CHAPTER n.—^POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

SuBSiDiBAY Table V .—Housing Statistics 


Cenbos diTiision?. 

Name of ^“ard and chalc. 

J 

2 

Charge no. 8 .. 

Anwarganj Ward .. 

Circle noa. 1 to 5 

Cbak no. 88, Sisamau 

„ 4and5 

„ 89, dugraj Purwa .. 

„ 6 and 7 

„ 90, Anwarganj 

Circle no. 8 . • 

„ 91, BaJel Purwa 

„ 9 .. 

„ 92, Hiraman Purwa. . 

Circle nos. 10 

„ 93, Anwarganj 

and 11. 


Circle no. 12 .. 

„ 94, Bhusa Toli 

Circle nos. 13 

„ 95, Talaq Mahal 

and 14- 


Circle nos. 15 

„, 96, Colonelganj 

and 16. 


Circle no. 17 - - 

„ 97, Talaq Mahal 

18 .. 

„ ;; 98, Beeonganj . . 

Circle nos. 19 

„ 99, Sisamau 

and 20- 


Circle nos. 21 to 

„ 100, Colonelganj ,. ' .. , 

23. 

i 1 

Circles nos. 24 

„ 101, do 

to 26. 


Circle no. 27 • • 

„ 102, do 

Circle nos. 28 

„ 103, do 

and 29. 


Circle no. 30 .. 

„ 104, Sisamau 

Girclenos.31 to 

„ 105, do .. .. 

33. 


Circle no. 34 . . 

* 

o 

vd 

o 

,, 35 .. 

■107, ■; , dO' ., ..«^ H, 1 


Number of familieg 


4 persons occupying— 


5 persons occupying— 


1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

29 

30 

1,054 

1,521 

104 

- 115 

74 

62 

75 

56 

59 

35 

44 

49 

28 

90 

6 

30 

47 

76 

59 

46 

30 

55 

18 

20 

117 

70 

90 

167 

i 143 

163 

28 

36 

35 

98 

15 

68 

55 

176 

9 

19 

18 

90 
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{Tenement Gemus) —(ii) Cavnipore (concluded.) 


consisting of— 


Ferceatage of population comprising 
families who are livin? in—• 












Chapter 111,-BIRTH-PLACE 


1. The statistics relating to the birth-place of persons enumerated in 
this province are exhibited in Imperial Table VI. These statistics are pre¬ 
sented in a different form, together with statistics relating to those persons who 
were born in this province ljut enumerated outside it, in the following subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter 

Subsidiary Table I. —Immigration (actual figures, for the province as 
a whole, for British territory, and by districts and states). 

Subsidiary Table //.— Emigration (actual figures from other parts of 
In^a for the province as a whole, for British territory, and for 
the states). 

Subsidiary iPahZe//-^.—Emigration (actual figures for certain cormtries 
outside India). 

Subsidiary Table Ill. —Sligration between the United Provinces (as a 
whole, for British territory and for the states separately) and 
other parts of India. 

Subsidiary Table /F.—Registered emigrants from the United Prov¬ 
inces who sailed from Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi between 
1921 and 1931. 

2. The instructions given to enumerators for filling in the column of 
birth-place were as follows :— 

“ Enter the district in which each person was born ; and if the person 
was not born in the United Provinces add the name of the 
province or state to the district of birth. If the person was born 
out bl India, enter the country, as Nepal, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
etc. The names of villages, tahsils, etc., are not to be given.” 
Subseg^uently an additional instruction was issued to the effect that in the 
case of those retmming a birth-place outside the district of enumeration, the 
number of years to the nearest whole year that had elapsed since they came 
to the district or state of enumeration should also be added. This latter 
instruction was new, and was made so that immigrants could be tabulated by 
the length of their stay in the district of enumeration, so that differentiation 
could be made between temporary, semi-permanent and permanent immigrants. 
The arrangements which had been made for this new feature were, however, 
-eventually wasted, and worse than this, the econoihy campaign demanded 
that birth-place should not he tabulated by districts. In Madras the ase 
appears to have fallen even more-heavily, because there birth-place in the case 
of those born outside Madras Presidency was not even tabulated by 
provinces. The result of this retrenchment has been seriously to reduce the 
value of the birth-place tables and to render a discussion on migration a mc^e 
dilBficult problem than usual. As regards persons born in tbia province but 
enumesrated elsewhere, the figures are necessarily based on the returns furnished 
by 1 he Census Superintendents of the other provinces and states of India. 
Those in Subsidiary Table II-A were supplied by the Census Commissioner for 
India, and those in Suhsidiairy Table IV by the Director-General of Statistics, 
Calcutfca, and the Protectors of Emigrants of the three ports concerned, 

3. The instructions to enumerators were carried out well in this prov¬ 
ince and difficulties in identifying names of birth-places were fewer than 
'appears to have been the case at past oensuses. Instances of wrong identi¬ 
fications are probably very few, and would in any case not affecti the statistics, 
which may be accepted as substantially boireot. 

4. Statistics of birth-place are important from two points of view. In 
the first place they enable the growth of the natural population of the province 
to be ascertained, and, if tabulation is done by districts, the "V^ariations in the 
natural population of each district may be calculated. As at this census 


Introductory. 


Row the 
figures icere 
collected. 


Accuracy of 
the figures. 


Importance of 

birth-place 

statistics. 

(I) Natural 
popul^ion. 
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(2) Migratmi. 


Types of 
migration. 
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tabiilation was not done by districts it has only been possible to calculate the 
growth in the natural population of the province as a whole from the birth¬ 
place statistics. This was done in paragraph 58 of Chapter I, and the figures 
are compared with such similar figures as are available for 1921 in Subsidiary 
Table IV of Chapter I. 

The second and even greater value of the birth-place statistics is that they 
afford a basis, in fact the only basis, for an analysis of the extent to which 
people move from one part of the country to another. Unfortunately, as^ men¬ 
tioned above, the actual figures for emigrants are not available by districts at 
this census. Approximate figures for the loss or gain on the balance of migra¬ 
tion during the decade have, however, been calculated from the vital statistics 
for each district and shown in paragraph 67 of Chapter I, though these are 
not very reliable. 

5. It has been customary in Indian Census Reports to distinguish five 
different types of migration. They are as follows ;— 

(1) Casual —due to short moves which are continually taking place 
between adjacent villages. These only affect the birth-place 
figiues for the province or district when such adjacent 
villages happen to He on opposite sides of the provincial or 
district boundary. A Hindu ordinarily finds a wife in a village 
not his own, but as near his own as possible. After the gauna 
ceremony the girl goes to five at her husband’s home. In this 
type of migration females therefore preponderate, as instances 
of husbands going to live in the wife’s village are rare. This 
type of migration is really permanent, the only difference 
between what has usually been classed as permanent migration 
and this so-called casual migration being that the distance 
travelled is generally trifling. The custom for a wife to return 
to her parents’ home for her first confinement, which has been 
referred to in previous census reports, appears almost to have 
died out. This custom resulted in the children being shown 
as immigrants to the husband’s district when the wife’s home 
village lay in another district, though the children are naturally 
not what is generally conveyed by the word immigrant. This 
disturbance of the birth-place figures has thus largely 
disappeared. 

{^) Temporary— due to journeys on business or pleasure, visits to 
places of pilgrimage, and temporary demands for labour when 
new roadsj railways^ canals, etc,, are under construction. This 

all though it disturbs the birth-place 
chiefly in connexion 

with the sacred places, Muttra, Hardwar, Benares, Ajodhya, 
Allahabad and to a less extent BindhyaChal aiid Gorakhpur. 
In tins type of m:igratioh males are in excess, except in the case 

(3) Periodic—due to the movements of people who change their 
• quarters at certain seasons of the year, such as the hiUmen of 

Almora and Haini Tal who cultivate the Bhabar, and plainsmen 
from Bareilly, Pflibhit, Eampur and Moradabad who cultivate 
in the Haini Tal Tarai in the cold weather, returning to their 
homes in the hot weather (this migration is decreasing); the 
pastoral nomads of the upper Himalayas; and of" such 
agricultural labour as follows the harvest, for instance in 
parts of Bundeibhand whence labourers stream into Malwa in 
the early hot weather, and Horn Gorakhpur and the east of the 
province whence labour proceeds to Bengal to cut the jute and 
• ; , rice crops at the end of the rains. At the time of this census the 

. 1 : , ,, immigrants to the Bhabar and Tarai had not returned to their 

; ; Komes, and the migration to Malwa had not commenced. Hr 

this type of migration males predominate. 
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(4) Semi-permanent— where the natives of one place reside and earn their 
living in another, but retain their connexion with their own 
homes, where they leave their families, and to w’hich they return 
at intervals during their working lives and ultimately on retue- 
ment in their old age. This is the usual ij’^pe of migration in this 
province. Instances are persons in public and private service, 
including almost every European official and soldier, 
Punjabi and Gurkha troops, the Bengali and Marw’ari traders 
of the province, and more generally a majority of all clerks and 
domestic servants, and the vast majority of operatives in mills 
and factories. In this type of migration males are in excess. 

(5) Permanent —where overcrowding drives people away, or the 
superior attractions of some other locahty induce them to settle 
there permanently with their families. Apart from marriage 
migration, referred to under casual migration above, there is 
little migration of this character in the province at the present 
time. Settlers on newly broken up land in the north of Gorakh¬ 
pur and Bahraich districts may be instanced. Most of the 
emigrants overseas or to other parts of India return to this 
province. A few, but very few, mill and factory operatives 
abandon their village homes and settle permanently in the 
towns, but the majority of them are oiily semi-permanent 
migrants as the constantly changing rolls of mill and factory 
hands will show. In this type of permanent migration, as a 
man takes his family, the sexes approach equality. 

There is one further type of migTation which may be termed daily migration, 
the practice of living outside some large ruban area and coming and going 
daily for business or some other form of employment. The volume of this is 
as yet negligible in this province. 

To sum up there are really only three distinct types of migration—'periodic, 
semi-permanent and permanent. The so-called “ casual ” migration is 
mostly permanent though the distance travelled is small, and partly temporary. 
The so-caUed “ temporary ’’ type is not migration at all as commonly under¬ 
stood. It does, however, affect the birth-place figures and for this reason 
the birth-place statistics do not give an exact statement of migration. Further 
the census figures do not distinguish between the different types of migration, 
though a clue to them may be obtained from the proportion of the sexes as 
indicated under each type above. Another clue to the type of migration is 
usually available in the distance of the district of enumeration from the 
district of birth, but at this census this clue is lacking. The tabulation of 
immigrants by length of residence in their new homes would have afforded 
a further clue, but retrenchment intervened. It would be fairly simple on 
another occasion, if details of the volume of the various types of migration 
were required, to add in the case of each immigrant whether his or her migration 
was temporary, periodic, semi-permanent or permanent. This information 
could be eHoited horn the enumerated by a few simple questions as to his or 
her intentions of returning to the place of birth and the reason for migration. 

6. The distinctions outlined in the preceding paragraph are distinctions 
in terms of duration of absence from birth-place. Migration must also be dis¬ 
tinguished in terms of direction with reference to any given area. From this 
point of view it may, for the province, be classed under three heads— 

(1) Internal migration, or movement between different parts of the 

province; 

(2) Immigration; and 

(3) Emigration. A 

Each of these forms may, if not merely temporary and therefore unreal, 
be either periodic, semi-permanent or permanent. In the following para¬ 
graph each form of migration—internal immigration^ and eniigration will 
be dealt with in turn. 


Migration 
distingnished 
in terms of 
direction. 
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general 7* The following is a summary showing the general distribution of the 

character of the enumerated population of the whole province including the states by birth- 
populafim. place since 1881:— 


Bom in— 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. ’ 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Total population § 

49,614,833 

46,510,668 

48,014,080 

48,493,879 

47,697,576 

44,849,619 

‘United Provinces (including the; 
States). 

49,055,228 

46.030;254 

47,353,989. 

47,797,923: 

46,891,614 

44.046,944 

Best of India* 

494,308 

425,152 

590,414 

615,434 

735,612 

730,405 

Rest of Asia 

46,o:9: 

36,836 

1 

46,117 

48,779 

44,175' 

42,810 

Europe .. .. 

17,954 

1 7,477 ;j 

22,473 

15,772 

18,126 

20,692 

Africa 

343 

239-: 

277 

146. 

355 

183 

America 

625^ 

458^ 

6351 

423. 

767 

195 

Australasia 

353’ 

25r, 

154 

125 

62 

56 

At Sea .. .. ; 

4: 

• 1 I 

15. 


19 

33 

Eirth-pkce unspecified 

9 


6 < 

15>265 

6,836 

I _ , 

8,300 


g The total population figures for censuses prior to 1931 havenotbeen adjustedforsubsequent transfers of area 
from and to the province. 

* Prior to 1901 Nepal was treated as within India. Since then it has been treated as an Asiatic country outside 
India. The figures of the censuses prior to 1901 have been adjusted to conform with the pr esent classification. 


The next statement gives the above distribution proportionally for each 
census per mille of the total enumerated population :■— 


Bern in— 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. ; 

1901. 

1891. : 

1881. 

Total population 

1,000 

i;ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

United Provinces (including the. 

989 

990 ■ 

987 

986, 

984: 

983 

States). 







Rest of India 

10 

..9, 

12. 

43, 

15^ 

16 

Rest of Asia .. .. 

1 . 

,' l: 

-li 

41 


1 

'Outside Asia .. . * 

.■ 






•• 


The ;home-.boru p^(^ortipn from 1881 till 19M and 

sTiom a slight <ieGreaSe in the d.ecade. The proportion of immigrants from 
the rest of India have similarly d^ 1881 tM 1921; but in t^he last 

decade lias shgbtiy risen- ^ ^ ^ V 

Similar .figines for England and Wa.les up to the-oensus of 1921 are as 
follows 


Bom in— 

1921. 

■ s 

1911. 

1 

i9bi.' ■ 

1891. 

.".''''1881. 

H?otal population . . *. . *. 

i 

• 1,0001 

’IjOOO: 

f 

1 > 0 Q 0 | 

ni,ooo. 

1,000 

England and (mcluding birth-place un- ‘ 

specified). 

966' 

965^ 

9611 

-961 

1 

■957 

Rest of British Isles 

20 

20* 

; 24 ; 

"27 

33 

Outside .. »* * • 

14 

.45 

1-5, 

■„ -:a 

. 12^ 

10 


The percentage of home-horn in England and Wales is ^thns lower than 
■iiillife province, but until 1921 it coiffeinuedto rise as in India. T!^ 4931 figure 
is not available at the time of writing. The proportion of those horn in the rest 
lol tife &pitish Isles decreased between 1881 and 1921 .as did theiproportion of 
those bom in the rest of India. 
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8. The discussion of internal migration is somewhat handicapped by the 
lack of the figures of birth-place by districts, but something may be said about 
it. 

The following figures show for the British territory of the province the 
number per mille who were bom in the district of enumeration and in the rest 
of the province at this and last census:— 


Enumerated in British Territory, United Provinces. 


j 

Corn in— 

1931. 

1921. 

1 

Persons. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

! Persons. 

lilales. 

Females, 

United Proviiices 

989 

990 

987 ' 

990 

992 

987 

British territory 

987 

989 

985 

989 

991“ 

986 

(i) District of enumeration 

929 

952 

903 

931 

955 

905 

(ii) Rest of British territory 

58 

37 

82 

58 ' 

36 

81 

States 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


These figures show eloquently how little addicted to movement is the 
population as a whole. The figures for home-born population in 1911 were 
persons 912, males 937, females 885. The tendency to stay at home has grovui 
since then, though the home-born population has declined slightly since 1921, 
both of males and females. The higher proportion of migrant females than 
of migrant males is due to the marriage customs of the country and the figures 
of those born in the rest of the province including the States, show very clearly 
that this difference between the male and female figures is entirely due to the 
large volume of internal migration of females. Although the figures to prove 
it are not available at this census, it may be safely said that at this census as in 
former censuses, the bulk of this internal migration is between contiguous 
districts and states in the province. The proportion of internal emigrants. 
shows a slight increase since 1921, from 37 to 38 per mille in the case of males 
andfrom 82 to 84 in the case of females. For the province as a whole including 
the states, the actual volume of internal migration has risen from 2,738,000 in 
1921 (males 900,000, females 1,838,000) to 2,906,000 in 1931 (males 978,000, 
females 1,928,000), or by 6 per cent. In the case of males the increase is by 
8'7 per cent, as against an increase of 7'0 per cent, in males enumerated in 
the province. This larger proportional increase may be ascribed to the move¬ 
ment of labour into the larger towns of the province especially during the 
last two years of the decade. In the ease of females the increase is only by 4* 9 
per cent. This is not as high as the percentage increase in females in the 
decade (6 *4). This migration is almost entirely marriage migration and as 
the increased female population is chiefly below the age at which a bride 
goes to her husband’s home, although large numbers of these young girls are 
married: they have not yet left their home districts. 

The only circumstance which, at this census, led to anything unusual in 
the distribution of the population at the time of year, was a Paikarma Fair 
at Nimsar in district Sitapur which consisted of some 11,000 people from: 
Sitapur and the neighbom'ing districts. This had no appreciable effect on the 
figures of the province as a whole, though it has influenced the figures of 
Sitapur district to some extent. 

Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter shows that the districts 
which gain most in actual numbers by internal migration are Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Aligarh, Meerut and Etah, in that order, each gaming at least 
100^000 persons; From the table in paragraph 9 infra, it will be seen that the 
districts and states which gain most in proportion to their population by 
internal migration are Mami Tal, Lucknow, ^ Dehra Eun, Cawnpore, Mainpuri, 
Etah, Benares State, Farrukhabad, Pilibhit and Aligarh, in that order. In 
each case the internal immigrants exceed 100 per mille. 


Internal 

migration. 


normality of 
the figures. 


Gains by 

internal 

migration. 



Nami Tal 
district. 


Luckmw 
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In Naini Tal somewhat over two-fifths of the male and one-third of the 
female population was horn outside the district, and the majority of these 
were born withm the province. Eight thousand, five hundred and fifty 
persons (males 5,007, females 3,643) were born in Rampur State and are 
periodic or permanent settlers in the Tarai and Kashipur tahsil. This number 
has been reduced from 10,403 since last census. 

Some idea of the volume of periodic emigration from Almora district 
to the Naini Tal Bhabar can be gleaned from the following figures. The pre¬ 
liminary enumeration in Almora district was carried out in October 1930, 
before the annual exodus to the Bhabar had commenced. The final enu¬ 
meration was carried out during the last ten days of February 1931, before 
those emigrants had returned to their homes. The greater part of the difference 
in these figures thus represents the volume of this migration. The figures 

are given in the margin. It may 
safely be said that this migration did 
not exceed the difference figures. In 
1921 the figures of those born in 
Almora but enumerated in Naini Tal 
were persons 43,177, males 25,938, 
females 17,239. The females then 
included those permanent migrants 
married in Naini Tal but born in 
Almora and this would account for 
part of the difference in the female 
figures of 1921 and the female periodic 
emigrants of 1931, but it is clear that there has been a considerable decrease 
in internal periodic migration between Almora and the Bhabar, especially 
when it is remembered that in 1921 the return of these periodic emigrants to 
their homes in the hiUs had commenced whereas in 1931 it had not. The 
figure for 1901 of this migration was 36,045. The 1911 figures were upset by 
the fact that the exodus from the hiUs to the Bhabar commenced earlier than 
usual in that year and was well on its way by the time the preliminary enu¬ 
meration was made. The remaining immigrants are semi-permanent settlers 
and periodic migrants to the Tarai from districts Moradabad, Bareilly and 
Pilibhit, the seasonal migrants not having returned to their homes before the 
1931 final enumeration. 

A considerable amount of periodic migration occurs within Naini Tal 
district for the cold weather from the hill pattis of the district to the Bhabar 
and Tarai. An estimate of this can also be made in the same manner as of that 
fromi Jdmpra. The preliminary enumeration the hill pattis was also taken 
before this seasonal movement began and the final enumeration was taken 
before the return journey commenced. 

The figures are given in the margin* 
It is noteworthy that in the case of 
this migration females slightly exceed 
males. This means that whole 
famihes migrate and not the men 
alone, which is contrary to what 
usTmhy happens in the case of periodic 
migration. In 1901 the volume of 
this periodic migration was 17,285. 
In 1911 the figure was vitiated by the 
movement downhill starting before 
the preliminary enumeration and the 
movement uphiH starting before the final enumeration. No figures are 
- available for 1921. The' volume of this migration also appears to have 
decreased since 1901.; This seasonal migration does not affect the district 
figures, though it does the tahsil figures. 

> 7 ^- (Ht of its 174 per mille of immi grants Lucknow draws no less than 153 
frdm other districts and states in the province. A little over two-thirds of 


Population of Naini 
^ Tal liill pattis* 

Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

At preliminary enu- 
meration* 

66,738 

■ . . 

35,548 

31,190 

At final enumeration 

54,223 

29,439 

24,734 

DiSerence 

12,515 ' 

6,1G9 

6,406 


Population of Almora 
district. 

Persons. 

IMales. 

Females. 

At preliminary enu- 
meration. 

611,657 

311,629 

i 

300,028 

At final enumeration 

583,302 

292,004 

291,298 

Difference 

' 2",355 

19,625 

8,730 
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the male internal immigrants find their way to Lucknow City, and are semi¬ 
permanent migrants seeking employment. Well under half the female 
internal immigrants go to the City, showing that the female migration is almost 
entirely on account of marriage. 

About a quarter of the male population of Dehra Dun recorded a birth¬ 
place outside the district. Of these well over half are immigrants fro a British 
districts of the province, and a further substantial number come from Tehri- 
Garhwal State. Those from British districts are almost entirely semi-perma¬ 
nent migrants, labour migrated largely from Oudh. Those from district 
Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State are i^iostly periodic. 

Caumpore district has gained by immigration 83,814 males and 82,440 
females, out of which 60,090 males and 37,720 females found their way to 
Cawnpore City. The figures a,re striking. More than half the immigration of 
females is to the district outside Cawnpore City and is clearly the result of 
marriage. The bulk of the male immigration is labour proceeding to Cawnpore 
City for employment. A considerable proportion of the females who proceed 
to Cawnpore City will be going there on marriage to residents of Cawnpore 
City. So it can safely be said that at least half the males who go to Cawnpore 
City to find work leave their families behind them. Another point of interest 
is that out of these 60,090 males no less than 54,652 were born in British terri¬ 
tory within the province, showing that Cawnpore City (and also the district) 
draw's the vast majority of its immigrants from within the province. (For the 
birth-places of the labouring population of Cawnpore City see Appendix A to 
Chapter VIII.) 

Mainpuri district returned male immigrants 22,038, female 71,133, of 
whom 20,882 males and 69,478 females were internal immigrants. The large 
predominance of females shows this to be permanent marriage migration. 

Here again the migration is almost entirely permanent marriage migra¬ 
tion. Out of a total of 23,306 male immigrants and 78,552 female no less 
than 22,331 males and 77,664 females were internal migrants. 

In Benares State the large percentage of immigrants is due to the fact 
that nearly one-fifth of the females of the district returned a birth-place outside 
the State, of whom no less than 93 per cent, returned a birth-place in the 
British territory of the province. It is clear that this is all marriage migration. 

In Farrukhabad the figures show that the large proportion of internal 
immigrants is likewise the result of permanent marriage migration. 

Pilibhit returned 20,005 male immigrants from the rest of the province, 
and 27,673 females. The proportion of the sexes shows that part of the male 
migration is periodic to the tarai areas of tahsil Puranpur. The rest of this is 
permanent marriage migration. 

Here again the bulk of the internal immigration is permanent marriage 
migration. 

The districts and states which gain practically no popidation from out^ 
side (either from within the province or from outside it) are those of the Mils-— 
Tehri-Garhwal State, where 989 out of every 1,000 are home-born, Almora with 
988 per miUe home-born, and Garhwal where the figure is 976. The reason, 
as my predecessor remarked, is because the plainsman dislikes the chmate 
and conditions of the hills and has no social connexion and only slight racial 
affinity with the hid people. To these may be added the districts of Gorakh¬ 
pur, Basti and Azamgarh. These are densely populated districts with no 
large or industrially important towns to attract labour. Such immigration 
as there is to these districts, is almost entirely coimected with marriage as the 
sex-ratio shows. Even marriage migration is restricted, in the case of Gorakh¬ 
pur on account of its large area and poor conummications which render it 
unnecessary and undesirable to go outside the district for marriage purposes, 
and in the case of all these districts because of the preponderance of the lower 
castes, who do not need to go so far afield to contract their marriage alliances, 
even if their relative poverty did not prohibit their so doing. 

■ 25 . . 


Dehra Dun 
district. 


Cawnpore 

district. 


Mainpuri 

district. 


Etah district. 


Benares State. 


Farrukhabad 

district. 

Pilibhit 

district. 


Aligarh 

district. 
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Losses On 

internal 

migration. 


Eampur 

State. 


Tehri'^Qathwal 

StaU, 


Tlie direction of marriage migration in this province is, as Sir Eichard 
Burn pointed out in his report*', determined largely by the law of hypergamy. 
For good historical reasons the higher branches of castes are found in the west 
of the province, and the lower in the east. The custom of hypergamy compels 
a girl to marry a bridegroom of higher social status than her own, consequently 
the bridegroom goes eastwards for his bride and marriage migration is from 
east to west. To a certain extent the same is true of north and south, marriage 
migration being directed from south to north ; but here exceptions will be 
found, for instance where the original habitat of say a Rajput clan was in the 
south, the lower branches of that clan would be to the north and marriage 
migration would then be from north to south. Unfortunately it is not possible 
to illustrate this process at work between districts, but the lower proportion of 
female immigrants from the rest of the province found in the eastern districts is 

explained by this. In the margin 
are contrasted the percentages 
that immigrant females from the 
rest of the province bear to the 
total female population in the case 
of the districts on the western and 
eastern borders of the province. 
The Gorakhpur figure is low on 
account of the large area. The 
figures illustrate strikingly the 
effect of the westward trend of 
marriage migration. Wherever 
the figures suggest marriage migra¬ 
tion reverse to the general direction, 
there is generally some other ex¬ 
planation to account for it. 

Owing to the absence of birth-place figures by districts it is not possible 
to say definitely which districts have lost most by internal migration, but it is 
not likely that there have been any marked changes since 1921 when the dis¬ 
tricts of Oudh lost most. 


Districts on 
western border. 

Percentage 

of 

immigrant 
females 
from rest 
of the 
province. 

Districts on 
eastern border. 

Percentage 

of 

immigrant 
females 
from rest 
of the 
province. 

Saliflranpur .. 

6*6 

Goraklipur ., 

1-2 

Muzaffaxnagar 

i4*4 

Ballia 

3*7 

Meerut 

lO'S 

Gliazipur 

6*6 

Bulandshahr,. 

14-5 

Benares 

7*0 

Aligarb 

17‘3 

Mirzapur ,. 

6*2 


The figures for the states, are, however, available. Rampur has lost 
13,715 persons (males 4,217, females 9,498) to Moradabad district, including 
2,187 persons to Moradabad City (males 1,083, females 1,104) ; 12,268 persons 
to BareiUy district (males 4,163, females 8,105), including 755 to Bareilly City 
(males 359, females 396); and 8,550 persons (males 5,007, females 3,543) to 
Naini Tal district. The migration to Moradabad City and Bareilly City is 
permanent or semi-pi^anent migration in search of labour, whilst that to 
the rest of these districts is partly permanent marriage migration and partly 
semi-permanent labour migratiou, directed largely in the case of Bareilly 
district, to Glutterbuckganj. That to Naini Tal d^^^ is partly periodic 
and partly permanent to the Tarai, and partly permanent marriage migration 
of females to Kashipur tahsil. There is a slight decline in all these figures since 


Tehri-Garhwal State lost 5,032 (males 3,845, females 1,187) to Debra 
pun district; 640 (males 632, females 8) to Bareilly, of whom 637 (males 630, 
females 7) were found in Bareilly City; 563 (males 403, females 160) to district 
Garhwal and 499 (males 297, females 202) to Meerut, of whom 428 (males 256, 
females 172) were enumerated in Meerut City. The bulk of this is periodic. 
In the case of Dehra Dun it includes eoolies collecting at Rajpur for the summer 
season at Mussoorie. The Bareilly figures are mostly those of solders in the 
cantonment. For the rest this miration is for the cold weather only, and 
represents traders and labour seeMng employment. ’ 


The volume of migration to Dehra Dun and Garhwal shows a decline 
JioMbly because the date of the 1931 census fell earlier in the year. The 
figures for British territory show some increase. 

* Census Report^ 1901, Part I, page 38. 
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Benares State shows losses of 8,406 (males 1,703, females 6,703) to Mirza- 
pur district, of which only 678 (males 317, females 361) find their waj’’ to 
Mirzapnr-ci'.m-Bindhyachal City ; 7,060 (males 2,305, females 4,755) to Benares 
district, of which only 182 (males 96, females 86) appeared in Benares City ; 
and 6,029 (males 432, females 5,597) to Jaunpur district. Obviously the bulk 
of this is matrimonial and represents the exchange of wives with neighbouring 
districts. The volume of this migration shows an enormous increase since 
1921, if the figures of that census are correct. I suspect that they were vitiated 
by persons, who were born in the State before its separation as such in 1911 
and were married into the remainder of Benares or Mirzapur districts, returning 
their birth-place as one of those districts. 

The internal migration between the states and the rest of the United 
Provinces is revealed by the following figures:— 




Persons^ . 

Males^^ 

Females* 

Emigrants from British, territory 
states 

to the 

S7 

26 

61 

Emigrants from the states to 
territory 

British 

79 

27 

52 


These figures show that the bulk of this is permanent matrimonial migra¬ 
tion and that whereas the males balance each other, the states gain on the 
exchange of wives. Marriage migration is naturally exaggerated owing to the 
small size of the states. 

The corresponding figures in 1921 were :—- 

Persons* Males* Females* 

Emigrants from British territory to the 
states .. .. .. ^2 24 4S 

Emigrants from the states to British 

territory .. .. .. 52 21-31 

Increases since 1921 will be seen under every head, but more especially 
in the case of emigrants from the states to British territory. This diSerence 
may be due to the possible errors in 1921 in the • emigration figures from 
Benares State referred to above ; but in any case there has been, since 1921, 
a material increase in emigrants from British territory to the states, especially 
among females and therefore it may safely be assumed that part of the large 
increase in female migration from the states to British territory is real. 

In respect of districts other than those mentioned above, internal migra¬ 
tion calls for no comment. The figures reflect little more than the permanent 
migration connected with marriage, and the accident of travel. 

Farther remarks on migration by districts will be found in paragraph 
67 of Chapter I. 

9, The second table in paragraph 7 supra shows how relatively unimport¬ 
ant is immigration from outside the province. Out of every 1,000 persons 
enumerated in the province including the states, 10 were born in other parts of 
of India, and 1 in Asia outside India. The latter proportion has remained un¬ 
changed since 1881. The former declined steadily from 16 in 1881 to 9 in 1921, 
and now shows a slight increase. The actual figures of immigrants from other 
parts of India are 494 thousand (males 206 thousand, females 288 thousand). 
Of these 440 thousand (males 175 thousand, females 265 thousand) come from 
contiguous provinces and states, and 54 thousand (males 31 thousand, females 
23 thousand) from farther afield. 

The numbers from contiguous provinces and states are made up prin¬ 
cipally by immigrants from the Central India Agency and Gwalior into Bimdel- 
khand (Central India Plateau); from the neighbouring districts of the Punjab 

*000’s omitted. 

t As birfcli-plaoe was aot sorted by distriota at tMs census it has been possiblo only to show as contignous 
the whole of any province or state which anywhere touches this province. It should also be noted, that the Bihar 
and Orissa States, although they do not actuary adjoin any part of this province, have bsen treated as contiguous 
because they are much nearer the United Provinces than many parts of the British territory of Bihar and Orissa^ 
all of which has had to be treated as contiguous. Par the same reason Ajmer-Merwara h€^ been treated as 
contiguous, it being much nearer the United Provinces than many parts of the Bajputana Agency and the Punjab> 
all of which have had to be regarded as contiguous* 


Benares State. 


Betiveen the 
states mul 
British 
territory of 
the United 
Provinces. 


Immigration. 


From 

neighbouringf 
provinces and 
states. 
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into the Meerut division ; from Rajputana and Gwalior into the Agra division; 
and from the neighbouring distriets of Bihar and Orissa into the Benares and 
Gorakhpur divisions. The nature of this immigration ean in each case be gathered 
from the proportion of the sexes. The marginal figures show the migration 

from the Central India 
Agency to Jhansi City to be 
mostly of the semi-perma¬ 
nent family type with a 
little permanent marriage 
migration; to the rest of 
Jhansi district and the other 
three dist*ricts of Bundel- 
khand it consists of a larger 
proportion of marriage mig¬ 
ration. From Gwalior to 
Jhansi City, to Hamirpur 
and Banda it is semi-perma¬ 
nent labour movement, of 
^ . the family type except in 

ilamirpur where the figures of the movement of male labour are very striking. 

ihe figures for immigrants from the Punjab to the Meerut division reveal 

that there is some permanent 


Enumerated in— 

Born in— 

Central India Agency 

Gwalior. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Jhansi City.. 

2,559 

3,445 

2,38. 

2,011 

Jhansi, rest of district.. 

10,527 

24,131 

2,706 

7,077 

Jalauiidistrict 

3,435 

6,270 

2,041 

5,682 

Hamirpur district 

7,055 

15,781 

2,315 

93 

Banda district 

‘1,865 

8,569 

102 

100 



Born in the Punjab. 

Enumerated in— 

British territory. 

States. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Dalua Bun district 

3,648 

1,954 

1,362 

526 

Saharanpur City 

1.600 

987 : 

143 

81 

Saharanpur, rest of dis¬ 
trict. 

4,660 

5,301 

276 

97 

Muzaffarnagar district.. 

2,596 

4,659 

184 

121 

Meerut City 

3,911 

1,802 

104 

31 

Meerut, rest of district.. 

2,649 

6,778 

119 

91 

Bulandshahr district .. 

2,207 

5,994 

20 

25 


marriage migration to dis¬ 
tricts Muzaffarnagar, Meerut 
and Bulandshahr and to a 
much smaller extent to Sa- 
haranpiir district from the 
British territory of the Pun¬ 
jab. This migration is in 
reverse of the normal east to 
west flow, but the pirosperity 
of the districts concerned is 
sufficient to account for the 
variation. The rest, includ¬ 
ing ail the migration from 
the states, is of the semi¬ 
permanent type and repre¬ 
sents movement of labour, 

any m me rest 0, SaWnpu. «riet). but usually 

to AKgarh (Koil), Muttra 
and Agra cities, and to 
Mainpuri and Etah districts 
is of the semi-permanent 
family type, while to the 
rest of Aligarh, Muttra and 
Agra it is partly of this type 
but also includes permanent 
marriage migration. The 
migration from Gwalior to 
the rest of Agra district is 
very obviously-the perma¬ 
nent marriage type, so is 
that to Mainpuri district, 
though it. is considerably less 
in YoJiB^e. ■’ :The remainder 


Knumerate.! in- 


Aligaiji (Koil) City 
Aligarli, rest fditeict 
M&erutCit/ 

Meerut, rest of district,, 
A4ia, lest of district 



Born 

in--- 


Bajputana Agency. 

Gwalior. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

223 

227 

33 

16 

■455 

773 

53 

— 66 

il34 

. '2,427 

. 189 

188 

•. 7,041 

14,132- 

, 215 

129 


4,219 

462' 

428 


: 19,543 

“ 971 

' 5,413 


" . ' 170 . 

572 

. 1.120 

' .■436-. 


14L 

-hi 


IS soMi-paimaitientimigration, 
soiixetmies. by families and 
Bometimes by males alone. 
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The figures of immigi'ants to the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions given 


Enumerated in— 

Bom in Eihsr and 
Orissa. 

Maks. 

Fernale-S, 

Benares City 

K549 

642 

Benares, rest of district .. 

1,3:9 

6,075 

Mirzapur City 

160 

119 

IVIiizapur, rest of clistriet.. 

l,8Si 

3,372 

Jamipur distrct 

118 

657 

Ghazipur district 

1,424 

10,554 

Ballia distriit 

2,591 

12,143 

Gorakhpur City 

576 

279 

Gorakhpur, rest of district 

4,345 

10,745 

Basti district 

227 

183 

Azamgarh district 

221 

431 


in the margin, show cleaily 
that immigration from Bihar 
and Ori.« 3 a to Benares, Slir- 
zapiir and Gorakhpur cities 
and to Basti district is ox 
the semi-permanent type, 
usually men uiiaGcompa.nied 
by their fciinilies in thefr 
search for work. The re- 
maiacler is chiefly permanent 
marriage migi’cition, very 
pronounced in the case of 
the border districts Benares, 
Mirzapiir, Ghazipur, Ballia 
and CTorakhpur, a striking 
illustration of the east to 
west flow of this migration, 
low castes prevailing in the 
west of Bihar. 


Immigration from more distant parts of India is for the most part semi¬ 
permanent and due to the search for employment. Bengal is the only non¬ 
contiguous province from wliich immigrants appear in considerable numbers. 
Bengalis are found everywhere hut more esxxecially in the city of Benares 
where many are collected in Bengali Tola ; to a less extent in the cities of Allah¬ 
abad, Lucknow, Cawnpore and Agra ; and in Muttra district. In Muttra tins 
immigration is directed chiefly to the town of Brindaban, which has become 
very popular with Bengalis in the last decade. Very few of these immigrants 
are permanent, they are mostly of the semi-permanent family type. 

Immigrants from Asiatic countries outside India total 46 thousand, of whom 
29 thousand are males. Out of these, 43 thousand (males 27 thousand, females 
16 thousand) are from Nepal. These are mainly Gurkha soldiers, semi-perma¬ 
nent migrants who generally bring their famihes with them ; but in part they 
are permanent settlers. They are concentrated chiefly in the districts of 
Naini Tal (and to a less extent the rest of the Kumaun division), Gorakhpur, 
Dehra Dun, Kheri, Bahraich, Basti and Gonda. 

.Immigrants from outside Asia number less than 0‘5 per milLe. 

Immigrants from Europe total 17,954 (males 14,937, females 3,017), of 
whom 17,573 come from Great Britain and Ireland. Th^e are mostly semi¬ 
permanent migrants, in the public service (civil and military) or in business. 
A certain proportion are temporary migrants, on business visits, sight-seeing 
and so on ; this form of migration is at its maximum about the time the census 
was taken, though sight-seers were less numerous than usual at this census 
owing to the unsettled state of the country. Europeans are mainly concentrated 
in the cities, no less than 14,702 out of the total being enumerated in the 23 
cities of the province. Lucknow (3,550) and Meerut (2,223) returned the ^eatest 
numbers. 

The number of those born in Africa, America (mostly missionaries) and 
Australasia is negligible. 

Immigrants to the province as a whole including the states showed a slight 
increase between 1911 and 1921. Between 1921 and 1931 this increase was 
much greater, the figure rising from 480 thousand to 560 thousand, the propor¬ 
tional increase being roughly the same in both British territory and the states. 

Immigrants from the neighbouring* provinces and states have risen from 
388 to 440 thousand, the more important variations being increases of 27 thousand 
or 32 per cent, in the immigrants from the Central India Agency; of 14 thousand 
or 17 per cent, from the Punjab; and 14 thousand or 10 per cent, from the 

* See footnote Oil page 193^ The iigui^s for 1921 have bDen based oa tiiopMent classiScatioE. 
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Rajputana Agency; and a decrease of 8 thousand or 10 per cent, from Bihar 

and Orissa. i i • p 

Immigrants from the more remote provinces and states have risen from 

37 thousand to 55 thousand, increases having occurred in the figures of most 
provinces and states, especially in that of Bengal (from 18 thousand to 31 
thousand). 

Immigrants from other Asiatic countries have increased from 37 thousand 
to 46 thousand, those from Nepal having risen from 35 thousand to 43 thousand. 

Immigrants from Europe show a slight increase from 17 thousand to 18 
thousand. Two-thirds of this increase is among those born in the British Isles, 
and one-third among those born elsewhere in Europe. The latter now number 
355 as against 205 in 1921. 

Those born in Africa have increased from 239 to 343; in America from 
458 to 625 ; and in Australasia from 251 to 363. 

It is of interest to notice the proportion of immigrants to the total popula¬ 
tion enumerated in each district and state. These figures have heen referred 
to in paragraph 67 of Chapter I. The figures are as follows and are illustrated 
in diagram no. 31. 


District or state of 
enumeration. 

Number of immigrants per mille | 
of enumerated population. j 

District or state of 
enumeration. 

Number of immigrants per mille 
of enumerated population. 

From the 
rest of 
the prov¬ 
ince*. 

From 
outside 
the prov¬ 
ince. 

Total. 

From the 
rest of 
the prov¬ 
ince*. 

From 
outside 
the prov¬ 
ince. 

Total. 

Himalaya, West. 




Indo-Gangetic Plain, 




Dehra Dun 

134 

72 

206 

Central —(condd.). 








Unao 

58 

2 

60 

Nairn Tal * • .. 

349 

40 

389 









Rae Bareli 

49 

2 

51 

Almora .. 

6 

6 

12 









Sitapur .. 

62 

I 

63 

Garhwal .. 

17 

7 

24 





Sub-Himalaya, 




Hardoi ,, 

49 

-• 

49 

Saharanpur 

53 

17 

70 

Fyzabad .. 

48 

3 

51 

Bareilly .. 

79 

19 

98 

Sultanpur 

58 

1 

59 

Bijnor 

27 

4 

31 

Partabgarh 

54 

1 

55 

Pilibhit .. 

106 

3 

109 

Bara Banki 

45 

i 

46 

Kheri 

75 

7 

82 

Central India Plateau. 




IndO'Ganijetio Plain, 




Jhansi .. 

36 

97 

133 

West. 




Jalaun 

70 

43 

113 

Huzaffamagar 

91 

10 

101 









Hamirpur 

42 

53 

95 

Meemt 

68 

20 

88 









Banda ,. ; . 

26 

24 

50 

Bulandsliahr .. 

84 

11 

95 

Hast Satpuras. 




Aligarii . ► .. 

101 

' 3- 

106 

Mirzapur .. .. 

43 

24 

67 

Muttra .. ; , . - ■ 


■■ 63;.! 

: ^57 

Suh^Himalaya, Hast. 








Grorakhpur 

10 

''v 7 

17 

Agra •« 

77 

56 

133 









Basti . V 

1 21 

i. ' ' . 2 

■ ' ■ 23 

Mainpuri 

121 

3 

124' 









Oonda 

i 40 

1' ■' ' 3 

43 

Etah * . • * 

116 

2 

118 

Bahraich ., .. ! 









35 

5 

40 

Budaun >. 

80 

2 

82 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, 




Moradabad '• 

53 

2 

55 

East, 








Benares ,, 

58 

25 

83 

Sbahjahanpur 

87 

2 

89 









Jaunpur 

54 

2 I 

56 

Pamikhabad 

107 

2 

109 









Ghazipur *. * . 

41 

16 

51 

Etawali .. 

87 

15 

102 





Indo-Gcmgetio Pkdih 




Ballia 

25 

17 

42 

Cmtral. 




Azamgaih 

30 

1 

31 

Cawnpoxe 

128 

9 

237 

Stoles. 

- ; 



Fafcehpux .. 

52 

2 

54 

Tehri-Garhcwal 


3 

11 

AIbhabad 

44 

13 

57 

Bampur * . 

83 

2 

. 85 

Dudbiow' 

153 

21 

174 

Benares . • 

116 

10 

126 


* Incliic3ing the states* 
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Diagram <?/ 

MhP 



10. Acoxirate figures of emigration from tliis province are aYailable 
only for emigrants to other parts of India. As regards countries outside 
India, figures based on the census of 1931 have been furnished by Ceylon, 
Hong-Kong, North Borneo, Seychelles and Somaliland. The figures, which 
are shown in Subsidiary Table II-A of this chapter, are negligible. 

The number of emigrants born in this province, who sailed from Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay or Karachi in the decade is shown in Subsidiary Table IV. 
These numbers are likewise negligible. 

Of emigration to Nepal there is no record. Guesses have been made at 
past censuses. As no more reliable source of information became available 
at this census I do not consider that any further discussion on the point would 
be profitable. 

We are left with emigration to other parts of India. 

In all 1,659,000 persons (males 960,000, females 599,000) born in this 
province (including the states) were enumerated in other provinces and states 


Emigration. 
(1) Overseas, 


(2) To Nepal. 


(3) To other 
parts of India, 
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From British 
territory, 

(*) Contigiims 
provinces and 
states, 

(a) Punjab, 


{b) Central 
India Agency, 


(c) Bihar and 
Orissa. 


{d) Delhi. 


(e) Central 
Provinces arid 
Berar, 


(/) Eajpviawx 
Agency. 

{g) Cmlior. 


in India. Of this ntimher 873,000 (males 439,000, females 434,000) were eim- 
merated in contiguous*' provinces and states. In 1921 the total horn in the 
United Provinces and enumerated elsewhere in India was 1,401,000 persons 
(males 851,000, females 560,000), so that the numbers have increased by 
persons 11*3 per cent, (males 12*8 per cent., and females 7*0 per cent.). 

Columns 5 to 7 of Subsidiary Table III to this chapter show the emi- 
gi'ants from this province (for the province as a whole, and for British terri¬ 
tory and the states separately) to other parts of India for both sexes together, 
and compares the figures with those of 1921. 

The largest number from British territory to contiguous px’ovinces and 
states are found in the Punjab (persons 206,000, males 104,000, females 102,000). 
The Punjab States show a further 25,000 (males 14,000, females 11,000). 

The females represent chiefly permanent matrimonial emigration to the 
neighbouring districts and states of the Punjab. The males represent mostly 
semi-permanent emigrants to the towns of that province in search of employ¬ 
ment and also include some soldiers. The total number of emigrants of both 
sexes to the Punjab and Punjab States show an increase of 19*7 per cent. 

Next comes the Central India Agency with persons 145,000 (males 56,000, 
females 89,000). The sex-ratio shows this to include a considerable volume of 
permanent marriage migration, probably inter-Bajput. Here Ave have an 
exception to the general rule of marriage migration proceeding from south 
to northf, the result perhaps of the fact that some of the Central India States 
were settled earlier than Bundelkhand. The rest of this emigration is semi¬ 
permanent and represents a considerable volume of labour emigration. The 
total number of emigrants has increased by 7*0 per cent, since 1921. 

Emigrants to the British territory of Bihar and Orissa number persons 
125,000 (males 64,000, females 61,000); and to the States persons 1,636 (males 
1,016, females 521). This represents mainly semi-permanent labour migration, 
and some permanent marriage migration. 

The total number of emigrants to both British territory and states has 
increased by 8*5 per cent., the increase to the states being much more marked. 

Emigrants to Delhi number persons 115,000 (males 71,000, females 44,000) 
drawn chiefly from the west of this Province. Females represent partly per¬ 
manent marriage migration from the neighbouring United Provinces districts, 
though the majority are semi-permanent emigrants accompanying their 
husbands. The majority of the males are semi-permanent emigrants to New 
Delhi in search of employment. 

The total emigrants show an increase of 55*4 per cent. 

Enoigrants to British territory number persons 110,000 (males 68,000, 
females 42,000); and to the states persons 8,000 (males 5,000, females 3,000). 
This is all lahonr emigration, partly periodic in conhexion with harvesting 
operations (though this was less than usual at this census as the final enumera¬ 
tion took place before the seasonal move had progressed very far), hut mostly 
semi-permanent. 

The total number of emigrants to the province as a whole has increased by 
16*8 per cent., the increase to the states being proportionally much less. 

Emigrants number persons 68,000 (males 24,000, females 44,000). This 
is largely matrimonial migration with some semi-permanent emigration of 
male labour thrown, in. The figures show an increase of 20*5 per cent. 

Emigrants number persons 50,000 (males 22,000, females 28,000). The 
females are largely permanent marriage emigrants hut partly perio^o for har¬ 
vesting, and go chiefly from districts Jhansi (9,184), Jalaun (3,820), Etawah 
(3,649), Agra (3,256), Cawnpore (1,736) and Mainpuri (1,675). Males are partly 
periodic emigrants for harvesting, e.g., Jhansi (7,498), Agra (3,170) and Etawah 
(2,192), and partly semi-permanent emigrants in search of employment, e.g., 
skilled workmen trained in Cawnpore and moving thence to better their 


’^Seefoot-nate onpagc 193. 

t There is also considerable man'iage migration, the other way— vid& page 193* 
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prospects elsewhere (1,131). The total emigrants have decreased by 15‘3 per 
cent, owizig to the decrease in the seasonal emigrants for harvesting, due, 
as has already been exjzlained, to the earlier date of the final enumeration, by 
which time the annual movement had scarcely begun. 

The greatest number of emigrants from this province to any other are 
found in Bengal, where in British territory they number persons 344,000 (males 
259,000, females 85,000) and in the states 4,225 (males 2,308, females 1,917). 
Males outnumber females by three to one, so there can be no doubt of the 
nature of this migration. ()f those to British territory persons 103,000 (males 
80,000, females 23,000) are found in Calcutta City, i.e., somewhat less than one- 
third. Bengal attracts by its mills, factories and coal-fields, and largely by 
domestic service in Calcutta City. The number of emigrants to the states 
shows a decline of 8’5 per cent., but those to British territory have increased 
by 1 '8 per cent. The actual flow of labour to Bengal was much diminished 
towards the end of the decade owing to a restricted demand caused by trade 
depression. 

There is another type of emigration to the Bengal rural areas which is 
not revealed by the census figures. I refer to seasonal emigration from the 
east of the United Provinces, especially Goraklipur district, for harvesting 
crops. This used to proceed in two large, distinct waves at the end of the 
rains, one to cizt the jute crop and the other the rice crop. This seasonal mig¬ 
ration has diminished enormously during the last 4 or 5 years, as reflected in 
the reduced takings of the Bengal and North-Western Bailway. These emi¬ 
grants return during the cold weather and so are always back by the final enu¬ 
meration. Nevertheless its economic effect on the congested eastern districts 
is important as it brings in money from outside. Its reduction in volume 
will be keenly felt. 

Emigrants to Bombay British territory mnnher persons 135,000 (males 
104,000, females 31,000) of whom persons 83,000 (males 69,000, females 14,000) 
go to Bombay City, and persons 20,000 (males 13,000, females 7,000) go to 
Sind (chiefly Karachi). In the states, including the Western India Agency, 
are found persons 3,835 (males 2,621, females 1,214). 

This represents emigration of the aemi-permanent type, in some cases 
whole families going but usually only the males. 

The total emigrants to British territory have increased by 18*9 per cent, 
(the Aden figures are negligible) and to the states by 52'2 per cent. 

Emigrants to Burma, including the Eastern States, number persons 
86,000 (males 75,000, females 11,000). This represents semi-permanent mi¬ 
gration in connexion with trade and service. The total figure has increased by 
21*7 per cent. 

Emigrants to Assam, including the states*, number persons 68,000 (males 
44,000, females 24,000). This represents semi-permanent emigrants employed 
chiefly in the tea-gardens. The numbers have declined by 11*6 per cent, since 
1921. The demand for labour from Assam has diminished and in any case 
emigration to the tea-gardens has become unpopular in this province, largely 
as a result of a deliberate campaign against it by non-cooperators in the 
early part of the decade. 

Madras did not tabulate its emigrants by provinces, so the figures of 
the emigrants from this province are not available. They are not important 
in any case. In Subsidiary Table III the figures of 1921 have been repeated 
for 1931. 

Emigration from the United Provinces States to other provinces and 
states in India is not very considerable, amounting in all to 6,000 persons 
(males 4,000, females 2,000), and showing scarcely any change since 1921. 
The foUowiQg are the chief figures :— 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Delhi •• 

.. 1,647 

1,048 

599 

Hyderabad 

.. 752 

353 

399 

Punjab (including the states) . . 

.. 990 

465 

525 


* Separate %ur©3 for Assam British territory, and its states are not available. 
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(ii) Other- 
provinces 
and 
states, 
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(b) Bombay, 


(c) Burma. 
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From the 
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Mam streams 
of migration. 


In the case of Delhi the emigration is chiefly semi-permanent and 
represents labour moving to New Delhi, mostly from Rampur. 

Emigration elsewhere is mostly the permanent matrimonial variety. 

11. The main streams of migration from and to the United Provinces 
as a whole, are as follows. In each ca.se the figures include those of British 
territory and of the states. 


Province or state. 

rants 
to United 
Provinces. 

*Emig- 

gi'ants 

from 

United 

Provinces. 

^Balance | 
of 1 

inigra- I 
tion. 

Province or State. 

■"dxnmi- 
grants 
to United 
Provinces. 

rants 

from 

United 

Provincoa. 

*^Balance 

of 

migra¬ 

tion. 

Central India Agency.. 

109 

145 

—36 

Central Provinces and 

15 

119 

-104 





Berar. 




Punjab .. .. 1 

98 

200 

—102 





.1 




Delhi 

15 

75 

—60 

itajputana 

82 

68 

+ 14 









Bombay .. 

9 

139 

—130 

Bihar and Orissa 

70 

127 

—57 









Burma 

1 

86 

—85 

Gwalior .. 

47 

51 

—4 









Assam 

1 

68 

-67 

Bengal 

31 

348 

—317 









Nepal 

43 

Unlmown 

UnlcDOwn 


Large losses on the balance occur to Bengal, Bombay, Central Provinces 
and Berar, and the Punjab. The only gain is from Rajputana. 

These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 32. 
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12. As matters stood on the night of the final enumeration the province as 
a whole (including the states) was the poorer by persons 999,000 (males 709,000, 
females 290,000) on the balance'of migration. To this loss must be added the 
overseas emigrants, who were not, however, numerous, and the emigrants to Nepal 
the numbers of whom are unknown. The loss in females is on the balance of 
matrimonial exchanges and is roughly the same as at last census. This loss is 
not serious, and vath the decrea.«ing proportion of females in the total population 
of the province the loss is likely to diminish in future. The loss of males which 
has increased by 200,000 since 1921, might, at first sight, appear a more serious 
matter, the hulk of it representing, as it does, semi-perma-nent emigration of 
labour. But I am incluied to think that this outlet is a blessing. The pres¬ 
sure of the population on the soil in this province is severe, and gTowing heavier 
year by year. There has been no widespread complaint of shortage of 
agricultural labour at any time during the past decade, and since the fall in 
prices of agricultural produce labour has been surplus to requirements in the 
rural areas. Industrialists in this province have experienced no difficulty 
in securing all the labour they required, and in fact the development in indus¬ 
tries has been far too slow to absorb the surplus labour resulting from a rapidly 
increasing population and a lessened demand for agricultural labour. As the 
industries of the province develop there is little doubt that labour will cease 
to emigrate from the province in viev.' of the in-born dislike of the average 
Indian of travelling far from his home village. For an account of the actual 
losses to the British territory of the province on the balance of migration 
which took place in the last decade, the reader is referred to paragraph 60 of 
Chapter I. Those figures are, as there explained, based on calculations from 
the corrected vital statistics. On the same basis an estimate has been given, 
in paragraph 61 of that chapter, of the actual volume of migration into and 
out of the British territory of the province during the same period. 

As birth-place has not been sorted by districts it is not possible at this 
census to discuss the balance of migration in the natural divisions. Further, 
the actual figures of emigrants as they stood on the census night are not avail¬ 
able for each district and so the natural population cannot be calculated. 
The attractiveness or otherudse of a district to migration is to be measured 
rather by the excess of immigration over emigration than by the proportion 
of immigrants to the enumerated population, which has been exhibited in 
paragraph 9. 

A comparison of the deiisitj? of population vdth the balance of migration 
worked out as a proportion of tlae natural population of each district, would 
have been of considerable interest. As the natural population of each district 
is not available this cannot be done. Even the figures for the balance of 
migration during the last decade, which have been referred to in paragraph 67 
of Chapter 1, are too uncertain, based as they are on faulty vital statistics to 
warrant their tabulation and graphical Ulustration. 

' 13. Something has been said on this in paragraph 16 of Chapter II. 

In Appendix A to Chapter VIII are given figures for the birth-place of 
the industrial labom’ing population of Gawnpore City. 


The baianee of 
migration. 


Balance of 
migration by 
districts and 
states. 


The birth 
places of 
residents in 
cities. 
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chapter m.— bieth-place 


Subsidiary Table I. — Immigration {actual figures). 

Born in—(OOO’s omitted). 











1 








^— 















Non- 




District or state i 

Best of British 

Puest of United 

Contiguous 

contiguous 

Outside 

District or state in. wliicli 
©numerated. 


of 

I 

territory within ! 

Provinces 

provinces 

provinces 

India 

enumeration. | 

the province. 1 

states(l). 

and states. 

and states 
( 2 ). 


(3). 


Pei- 1 
sons. 1 

Males. 

Feinale.'l 

Per- 

::ons. 

Males, 

Fe- 

•nales. 

§ 

0 ) 

PM 

«3 

'IS 

(S 

1 

Pm 

05 

P 

O 

o 

PM 

(/j 

0 

tn 

§ 

Pm 

1 

1 

PM 

cB 

1 

<ij 

a 

'U 

Pm 

i 

o 

fM 

W 

01 

1 

w 

0 

S 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

United Provinees 

46,063 

24,808 

21,255 

2,914 

977 

1,937 

79 

27 

51 

440 

174 

265 

55 

32 

23 

65 

45 

20 

British territory 

44,949 

24,219 

20,731 

2,827 

951 

1,877 

79 

27 

51 

434 

172 

262 

54 

31 

23 

65 

45 

20 

Himalaya, West. 



















DehraDun 

183 

105 

78 

26 

18 

8 

5 

4 

1 

9 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

NainiTal 

169 

93 

77 

88 

56 

33 

9 

5 


2 

2 





9 

7 

2 

Almora 

576 

288 

288 

4 

2 

2 

.. 



1 

1 





2 

1 

1 

Garliwal 

520 

248 

272 

8 

6 

3 

1 



1 

1 




i 

3 

2 


Siib-Himalaya, West. 
SaharanpiiT 

971 

540 

431 

55 

24 

31 

i 



15 

8 

7 

2 

1 


i 



Bareilly 

9 S 2 

545 

437 

72 

26 

46 

13 

5 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

i 


Bijnor 

812 

435 

377 

22 

8 

15 

., 



1 

1 








Pilibhit 

400 

220 

ISO 

47 

20 

28 










i 

i 


Kheri 

867 

468 

399 

71 

32 

39 




2 

i 





4 

3 

i 

Indo-Gangeti'C Plaint West. 
Muzaffamagar 

804 

462 

342 

82 

23 

58 




9 

3 

5 







Meerut .. ^ .. 

1,462 

826 

636 

109 

30 

79 

i 



24 

9 

14 

5 

3 

i 

3 

2 


Bulandshahr 

1,029 

582 

447 

96 

18 

77 

,, 



12 

3 

9 







Aligarh 

1,047 

607 

440 

117 

26 

92 

i 


i 

5 

2 

3 

i 



,, 



Muttra .. 

563 

329 

234 

63 

20 

43 

., 



37 

13 

24 

4 

2 

3 

1 

.. 


Agra 

909 

520 

389 

81 

29 

51 




54 

20 

1 

33 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 


Mainpun .. 

656 

391 

266 

90 

21 

69 




3 

2 





Etah .. 

759 

443 

316 

100 

22 

78 




2 

I 

1 







Budaun 

928 

526 

401 

79 

19 

60 

3 

1 

2 

1 

] 

1 

1 







Moradabad 

1,213 

664 

549 

54 

18 

37 

14 

4 

10 

2 

1 

1 






Shahjahanpur ,. 

825 

464 

361 

79 

29 

50 



1 

I 







Farrukhabad 

781 

450 

331 

94 

29 

65 




2 

1 

1 







Etawah 

670 

383 

282 

65 

22 

43 

.. 



1 ! 

3 

8 

,, 



i 

1 

•• 

Indo-GatigetiC Plain, Central, 
Cawnpore 

1,046 

586 

460 

156 

77 

78 




6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


Fatehpur 

652 

350 

301 

35 

10 

25 

i 


i 

1 


1 







Allahabad 

1,406 

732 

675 

59 

25 

35 

6 

1 

6 

14 

6 

7 

5 

3 

2 

'2 

i 


Lucknow .. 

651 

358 

292 

120 

62 

58 



8 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

4 

i 

tJnao .. ,. 

805 

437 

367 

49 

15 

35 




1 

1 

1 

1 





.. 

ReteBaoreli 

925 

483 

449 

47 

10 

37 




1 


j 






., 

Sitapur .. ..» 

1,094 

594 

500 

72 

27 

45 




1 

1 







,, 

Hardoi .. . / 

1,079 

593 

479 

55 

15 

40 












Fyzabad 

1,143 

587 

556 

58 

21 

37 




i 

1 

1 

1 



'i 

’i 

,, 

Sultanpur 

990 

508 

481 

61 

10 

50 






1 



.. 

Partabgarh ,. , . 

856 

432 ' 

424 

49 

9 

40 




1 








Bara Banki *, .. 

1,015 

540 

475 

48 

14 

34 




1 









Gmt^allndia Plateau. 



















■ Jhansi'- ■■ ■■ ■ ' "j 

fTalaua .. 

^Hamirpur .. . , ^ 

Banda .. ., ' 

599 

378 

455 

594 

320 

208 

240 

310 

278 

170 

215 

284 

30 

21 

16 

U 

9 

8 

7 

14 
21 ' 
14 , 
9 ' 




64 

18 

26 

is 

I'' 24,’ 
■■■6 ■■■ 

10 

6 

40 

12 

16 

Q 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 


WastSatpuras. 

















Mirzapur .. , , i 

736 

378 

358 

26 

8 

18 

8 

2 


17 

■V 7 

1 

1 






Sub-Himalaya, Past. 















Gorakhpur *. ,. 

3,506 

1,805 

. 1,701 

36 

15 

21 




18 

f. 

12 

'i 

1 

1 

,1 

1 


7 

3 


Basti 

Gonda .. ., 

2,029 

1,508 

1,055 

784 

975 

724 

43 

63 

11 

21 

33 

43 

•• 

- 


'■■■--I- 

Q 

1 

1 


4 

3 

2 

1 

2 


Bahraieh 

1,091 

573 

517 

40 

17 

23 




1 

A 

*' 


4 


Indo-Qangei4c Plain, Past. 

















Benares 

Jaunpui ,* 

932 

1,167 

488 

601 

444 

566 

52 

61 

22 

11 

30 

51 

7 

6 

2 

5 

6 

13 

1 

6 

8 

1 

11 

1 

1 

7 

5 

. 1 ! 

1 


Qhas^mr 

778 

414 

364 

34 

7 

27 



12 

0 

11 

12 

1 

3 

1 





BalBa 

875 

460 

415 

22 

6 

16 




15 

' A* 

1 

T 

I 





AzaxDg&rh 

1,523 

789 

734 

47 

8 

39 




1 

. J. ■ 

1 






States 

1,113 

589 

524 

87 

26 

60 




5 

*2 




;; 



Tehn^Gashwal {Himalaya, 
West). 

346 

172 

174 

3 

1 

2 

- 


-- 

1 

1 

.. 



■■ ■ v'. 

4 . 



Kampur (Sab-BSmalaya, 

West}. 

Benares (East Sai^uxaia) 

426 

235 

190 

39 

15 

24 

.. 



1 


' 9 

.. 




.. 


342 

182 

160 

46 

11 

34 


. . 

». 

4 

I 

3 








cohnnns &—10 foi the United Provinees and StateamClude only those bom in a state other than the state > 

2. IncfajJ^EtadiehandPoitngueseSettleiaeBtaaiidliidittmapeoifled. 

% Iax^xidli:^ibo(»ewhQsel3ii:th~pl8x^ 

. totals of persons, males, 
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SuBsiDiABY Table II .—Emigration {actual figures). 


Enmiierated in-(OOO’s omitted). 


Area in which born. 

District or state of 
birth. 

Rest of British 
territory within 
the province. 

Rest of 
United 
Provinces 
states (1). 

Conti.gnou3 prov¬ 
inces and states* 

K'on-eontiguous 
provinces and 
states. 


a 

•i? 


§ 

S 




X 


1 

. 


IQ 




£.1 

Mnlt 

g 

p 

3 

Malt 

ft 

P 


1 




5^ 

1 


I 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

United Pro\dnces 

46,063 

24,808 

21,255 

2,906 

978 

l,92S 

87 

26 

60 

873 

439 

434 

6 S6 

521 

165 

British districts 

44,949 

24,219 

20,731 

2,827 

951 

1,S77 

87 

26 

60 

869 ^ 

437 

432 

685 

520 

164 

States 

1,113 

i 

1 1 

589 

524 

79 

27 

51 



•* 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 


N'otes—I. Tho figures in columns 8—10 for the United Provinces and States include only those enumerated in a state other than the state 
in which they were bom, 

2. The apparent discrepancies occasionally occurring in cress totals are due to the rounding of the totals of persons, males 

and females separately to the nearest thousand, 

3. Disfcrictwise figures are not available at this census. 

Substdiary Table II- A.— Emigrants from the United 
Provinces {including the States) enumerated out¬ 
side India. 


Where enumerated. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Ceylon (Colombo) 

134 

75 

59 

Hong-Kong .. 

i 62 

62 


North Borneo 

3 

3 


Seychelles .. 

1 

1 

- 

Somaliland .. 

1 


i 

1 

Total 

201 

141 

60 


These are the only figures available. 













^04 CHAPTBK lil.—^BlilTH-PLAOl). 

StTEsiDLABY Table III. — Migration between the United Provinces and other parts of India, 




Immigrants from other provinces and 
states found in the United Provinces. 


Province or State. 


Total, all India 

India uii3peci5.ed 

Totdly Bntish Promnces in 
India^ 

Ajmer-Merwara 
Andamans and hlicobars .. 
Assam 

Baluehistaii (districts and 
administered territories). 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Coorg 

Delhi .... 

Madras .. .. 

North-West Frontier Prov¬ 
ince. 

Punjab .. .. 

Total, States in India .. 

Afis am States 
Baluchistan States 
Baroda .. 

Bengal States 

Bihar and Orissa States .. 

Bombay States 

We^eam India Agency 
Oidier Bcymbay States 

Burma States 
Central India Agency 
Central Provinces States .. 
Gwalior .. .. 

Hyderabad .. .. 

Jammu andBlashmir 
Madras States . 

Cochin ♦. .. 

Treaxmeore .. . ^ 

Other Madras Stedes 

Mysore 

North-West 3?rontier Prov- 
in<e Agencies. 

Punjab States 
Rajputsiia Agency 
Sikfem •. - ^ 

Fcendh and Portuguese 
Setfeleih^ts. 


1931. 


494,308 

923 

244,935 

3,399 

140 

1,163 

452 

30,948 

69,715 

(a)8,220 

1,388 

14,795 

89 
15,128 
' 3,099 
3,560 

92,839 

248,450 

6 

3 

326 

2 

IS 

288 

42 

246 


109,242 

422 

47,303 

1,876. 

1,421 

60 


60 


525 

■. .'■■ 2 . 

5,069 

81,794 

2 

91 


Emigrants from the United Provinces 
found in other provinces and states. 


Excess (-h) or deficiency 
{—) of immigration 
over emigration. 


1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation, 

1931. 

1921. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Part I. —Migration to and from the United Provinces. 



425,152 

+69,156 

1,559,646 

1,400,284 

+ 159,362 

—1,065,338 

—975,132 

330 

+ 593 




+923 

+330 

214,178 

-130,757 

1,227,783 

1,094,863 

d-132,920 

—982,848 

—880,685 

1,729 

33 

712 

365 

+ 1,670 
+ 107 
+451 
+ 87 

15,779 

2,434 

67,969 

11,802 

18,097 

3,126 

76,796 

12,260 

—2,318 

—692 

—8,827 

—458 

—12,380 

—2,294 

—66,806 

—11,350 

-16,368 

—3,093 

—76,084 

—11,895 

18,606 

77,692 

(6)6,781 

1,380 

8,560 

+ 12,342 
—7,977 
+ 1,439 
+8 
+6,235 

344,162 

124,993 

(a)I35,217 

81,777 

110,404 

338,442 

115,794 

(6)112,496 

68,592 

94,029 

+ 5,720 
+ 9,199 
+22,721 
+ 13,185 
+ 16,375 

—313,214 

—55,278 

—126,997 

—80,389 

—95,609 

—319,836 

—38,102 

—105,715 

—67,212 

-85,469 

30 

14,914 

2,217 

1.890 

+59 
+214 
+882 
+ 1,670 

{d)S 

116,164 

(;:t)2,339 

.8,198 

8 

74,814 

2,339 

3,902 

(d).. 
+41,350 
id).. 
+4,296 

+81 
—101,036 
+ 760 
—4,638 

+22 

—59,900 

—122 

— 2,012 

79,269 

+ 13,570 

206,537 

174,168 

+32,369 

—113,698 

—94,899 

210,644 

+37,806 

33U863 

305,421 

-i-26,442 

—83,413 

—94,777 

192 

183 

28 

1 

782 

—186 
+ 3 
+ 143 
—26 
+ 17 
—A94 

157 

105 

7,012 

4,237 

1,546 

3,835 

252 

57 

3,932 

4,653 

971 

2,533 

—95 
+48 
+ 3,080 
—416 
+ 575 
—1,302 

—151 

—102 

—6,686 

—4,235 

—1,528 

—3,547 

—60 

—57 

—3,749 

-4,625 

—970 

—1,751 

I - 

* f 
1 

2,357 

1,478 

J 

. 1 

-—2,315 

—■1,232 

1 * 

82,531 

2,553 

47,600 

1,736 

1,404 

8 

+26,711 
—2,131 
—297 
+140 
+ 17 
+52 

4,650 
145,133 1 
8,349 
50,922 ! 
8,038 ' 
768 
92' 

2,276 

135,924 

7,865 

58,966 

6,443 

557 

51 

+2,374 
+9,209 
+484 
—8,044 
+ 1,595 
+211 
+41 

—4,650 
—35,891 
—7,927 
—3,619 
—6,162 
+ 653 
—32 

—2,276 

—53,393 

—5,312 

—11,366 

1 —4,707 

1 +847 

1 —43 

} • 

• { 

33 

39 

at 

} • 


^—33 

+f 

:} . 

413 
. 5 

+ 112 

1 

560 

(0)2,979 

585 

3,782 

—25 

—803 

—35 

—2,977 

—172 

—3,779 

4,900 

68,112 

1 

197 

+ 169 . 
+ 13,682 
+ 1 
—106 

^■^■25,575;:: 

67,773 ' 
132 

19.987 

56,587 

+5,588 
+ 1M86 
+ 132 

—20,506 
+ 14,021 
—130 
+91 

—15,087 
+ 11,525 
-f 1 
+ 197 


* FigureB not available. 

(a) Excluding Aden. 

(&) IhcladnigAden. 

(o) Figure of trans-firontier tKMts cmly are available. 

id) Actualfigur^notavailable,sothefiguresof 1921 have been repeated. 
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Stjbsidiaey Table III .—Migration between the United Provinces and other parts of India — 

(contimied). 


Province or State. 


ft . . ii , . 

Immigrants from other provinces and \ Emigrants from the United Pro'V'iiiees | Excess (-j-) or deheiency 

states found in tlie United | found in other provinces and t (—] of imimgratic-n 

Provinces. I states. I cat-p emigratioo. 

I 



1931. 

1921. 

i 

Variation, i 

1931. 

1921. 

Yariatiun. | 

i 

1931. ^ 

1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 ( 

5 

6 

7 1 

S 

9 


Part H.— Migration to and from British districts of the Umted Provinees. 



Total, all India 










566,981 

473,503 

4-93,478 j 

1,640,243 

1,465,S73 

4-174370 1 

—1,073,262 i 

—992,370 

India unspecified 






'i, 

i 



922 

350 

4-592 i 




+922 

4-530 

Total, British Frovinces in 









India. 

240,070 

210.902 


1,224,052 

1,090,904 

4-133J4S 

^983,982 

—330,002 

Ajmer-Merwara 

3,392 

1,726 

- 41,666 

15,615 

17,710 

—2,095 

—12,223 

—15,984 

Andamans and Nicobars .. 

HO 

33 

+ 107 j 

2,416 

3,115 

—699 

—2,276 

—3,082 

Assam 

1,094 

605 

-4489 

67,785 

76,730 

—8,945 

—66,691 

—76,125 

Baluchistan (districts and 

449 

361 

-fS8 

11,771 

12,230 

—459 

—11,322 

-11,869 

administered territories). 









Bengal 

30,519 

18,451 

4-12,068 

343,906 

338,184 

+5,722 

—313,387 

—319,733 

Bihar and Orissa 

66,515 

76,381 

—9,866 

124,939 

115,588 

4-9,401 1 

—58.474 

—39,207 

Bombay 

{o)S,144 

(6)6,749 

-4U395 ! 

(a)135,Ii5 

(1^)112,226 

4-22,889 i 

—126,971 

—105,477 

Burma 

1,387 

1.361 

4-26 

81,527 

68,493 

4-13,034 

—80,140 

—67,132 

Central Provinces and 

14,759 

8,519 

-46,240 

110,128 

93,342 

4-16,786 

—95,369 

—84,823 

Berar. 






1 



Coorg 

89 

30 

4-59 

m 

8 

id ).. 

4-81 

4-22 

Delhi 

14,946 

14,843 

+ 103 

114,517 

73,870 

+40,647 

—99,571 

—59,02? 

liladras 

3,081 

2,214 

4-86? 

(a42,339 

2,339 

(d). . 

-4742 

—125 

North-West Frontier Prov- 

5,534 

1,868 

+ L666| 

8,097 

3,902 

4-4,195 

—4,563 

—2,034 

ince. 









Punjab .. 

92,021 

77,761 

4-14,260 

205,839 

173,167 

■432,672 

—113,818 

—95,406 

Total, States in India 

323,989 

262,271 

+ 63,718 

416,191 

374,969 

+41,222 

—90,202 

—112,698 

Assam States 

6 

192 

—186 

157 

252 

—95 

—151 

—60 

Baluchistan States 

3 


+3 

105 

57 

4-48 

—102 

—57 

Baroda 

324 

183 

+ 141 

7,000 

3,879 

4-3,121 

—6,676 

—3,696 

Bengal States 

2 

28 

—26 

4,225 

4,617 

—392 

—4,223 

—4,589 

Bihar and Orissa States .. 

18 

1 

4-17 

1,536 

961 

4-575 

—1,518 

—960 

Bombay States 

287 

782 

-H95 

3,832 

2,528 

4-1.304 

—3,545 

— U746 

Western India Agency 

42 

1 * 

« } 

.2,355 

1 * 

* f 

—2,313 

1 ^ 

Other Bombay States 

245 

> 


1,477 

S 

c 

—1,232 

> 

Burma States 




4,639 

2,274 

4-2,365 

^,639 1 

—2,274 

Central India Agency 

109,039 

82,415 

4-26,624 

144,679 

135,100 

4-9,579 

—35,640 

—52,685 

Central Provinces States.. 

421 

2,553 

—2,132 

8,347 

7,826 

4-521 

—7,926 

—5,273 

Gwalior 

47,285 

47,582 

—297 

50,383 

58,963 i 

—8,580 

—3,098 

—11,381 

Hyderabad .. 

1,858 

1,696 

4-162 

7,286 

6,362 

4-924 ’ 

—5,428 

—4,666 

Jammu and Kashmir 

1,383 

1,365 

4-18 

759 

551 

4-208 

4-624 

4-814 

Madras States 

60 

5 

4-55 

92 

51 

4-41 

—32 

—46 

Gochin 


1 

f 

33 


r 

—33 


Travamore .. 

" 60 

L 

* i 

59 


* i 

4-f 

r 

Ot^ Madras States 

*• 

J 

1 


J 

1 

* 

J 

Mysore 

525 

411 

4-114 

555 

585 

—30 

—30 

—174 

North-West Frontier Prov¬ 

2 

3 

—I 

(c)2,963 

3,782 

—819 

—2,961 

—3,779 

ince Agencies. 









Punjab ^tes 

4,317 

4,877 

—560 

25,283 

19,522 

4-5,761 

—20,966 

—14,645 

Bajputana Agency .. 

81,674 

67,980 

4-13,694 

67,539 

56,046 

4-11,493 

4-14,133 

4-11,934 

Sikkim .. .. 

2 

i 

4-1 

132 


4-132 

—130 

-pi 

United Provinces States .. 

78,692 

52,000 

4-26,692 

86,679 

71,613 

4-13,066 

—7,987 

—19,613 

French and Portuguese Set¬ 

91 

197 

—106 


...' 


+9i 

4-197 

tlements. 










* Figures not available. 

(а) Excluding Aden. 

(б) Including Aden, 

(c) Figures of trans-frontier posts only are available, 

(d) Actual figures not available, so the figures of 1921 have been repeated^ 
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CHAPTER in.—^BIRTH-PLACE. 


Subsidiary Table III. —Migration between the United Provinces and other parts of India- 

(concluded). 


Immigrants from other provinces 
and states found in the United 
Provinces. 


Province or State. 


Total, all India 

India unspeerfied 

Total, British Pro'vlnces in 
India^ 

Ajmer-MeTwaxa 
Andamans and Nicobars .. 
Assam 

Baluchistan (districts and 
administered territories). 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Coorg 

Delhi ., 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Prov¬ 
ince. 

Punjab 

Unit^ Provinces (British 
distriet-s). 

To^lf States in India 

Assam States 

Baluchistan States 

Baroda 

Bengal States 

Bihar and Orissa States .. 

Bombay States 

Western India Agency 
Other Bombay States 

Burma States 
Central India Agency 
Central Provinces States *, 
Gwalior ,. - > 

B[yderabad * ► ; •. 

Jammu and Knshmir ^. 

Madras Stat^ 

PgcMn . ■ ,.> " 

Wramncore ^ f \ 

Other Ma dras States , 

Mysore 

North-WestFrbiitier Prov- 
mce Agencies. 

Punjab States 
I^jputana Agency ,. 
Sildkim 

French and Portuguese 
Settlements. 


Emigrants from the United Provinces 
found in other provinces and states. 


Excess (-|-) or deficiency 
(—) of immigration over 
emigration. 


1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Partin- 

-Migration to and from states of the United Provinces. 



92,698 

75,262 

+ 17,436 

84,774 

58,024 

+26,750 

H- 7,924 

+ 17,238 

1 


+1 


* . 


+1 


91A44 

74,889 

-f 16,655 

82,423 

55,959 

-{'26,464 

-V9,121 

+ «,930 

7 

3 

+4 

164 

387 

—223 

—157 

-384 

69 

107 


18 

11 

+ 7 

—18 

-11 

—38 

184 

66 

+ 118 

—115 

+41 

3 

4 

-> 

31 

30 

+1 

—28 

-26 

429 

155 

+ 274 

256 

258 

—2 

+ 173 

—103 

3,200 

1,311 

+ 1,889 

4 

206 

—202 

+3,196 

+ 1,105 

(a) 76 

(f>) 32 

+44 

{a) 102 

(6) 270 

—168 

—26 

—238 

1 

36 

19 

—18 

250 

99 

+ 151 

—249 

-80 

41 

—5 

276 

687 

—411 

—240 

-646 

182 

71 


id) 

,, 

ifi) 

.. 


+111 

1,647 

944 

+ 703 

—1,465 

-873 

18 

3 

+ 15 

td) 

, , 

(d) 

+ 18 

+3 

26 

22 

+ 4 

lOi 


+ 101 

—75 

+22 

818 

1,508 

—690 

698 

1,001 

—303 

+ 120 

+507 

86,679 

71,613 

+ 15,066 

78,692 

52,000 

+26,692 

+7,987 

+ 19,613 

1J53 

373 

+ 7S0 

2,351 

2,065 

+2S6 

—1,198 

—im 

2 


" +2 

12 

53 

”—41 

‘‘—10 

' ' -53 

* ' 



12 

36 

—24 

—12 

—36 

I 


.. 

10 

10 

—10 

HO 


+1 

3 

5 

—2 

—2 

—5 

1 



2 

1 

1 * 

i. 


1 * 

^ : 203 

I 

; *' 116' 

'‘+87 

11 

454 

2 

824 

+9 

—370 

—U 
—251 

-2 

—708 

‘*18 

+ 1 

. ■ i 

39 

—37 

—1 

—39 

18 

‘ —22 
—1 
—3 

539 

3 

+536 

—521 

+ 15 

18 

40 

39 

3 

752 

, ■,.: :9 

8 } 

h 

+671 

+3 

—734 

+29 

HI 

+33 

+3 


\ * 

* f 


•• 

•' 


1 * 


I 

1 + 





J 


V: 2 J 


5 ; 


+5 

■ 5 

+2 



.1 

W 16 


+ 16 

—16 

‘ * ' /' 

752 

i!a> 

'■ 23/' 

132 

+ 729 
—12 

292 

234 

465 

541 

—173 

—307 

+460 

—114 

-442 

—409 




■ .■' 










*. 




Figures not available. 

(а) Excluding Aden. 

(б) Including Aden. 

(c) Figures of trans-frontier posts only are available 

{d) Actual figures not available, so the 1921 figures have been repeated. 
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Subsidiary Table iV .—Registered emigrants f rom the United Provinces who sailed' from 
Calcutta, Bombay or Karachi heiumn i92i—1931. 



l!^’iimber who sailed fi'om— 

Tutal 

emi¬ 

grants. 


Harnber 

who sailed from— 

Total 

emi¬ 

grant;:;. 

District and nati.ral division. 

Cal- 

cuttar" 

Bombay, 

Uaraciii. 

i Di3;rict’ and natural ciivision. 

Cab 

calta."= 

j 

Boinhay, 

Karachi. 


2 


4 

I 

5 ! 

! 

o 

L 

3 

4 

5 

Unite j Pro anees ,. 

2j7 

140 

200 

555 

IlaeBa-reil 


i": 

3 

15 

British Territory .. 

207 

135 

199 

541 

Sitapiu* 

* . 

2 


2 

Himalayaf WeM .. 

., 

0 


5 f Fy-zabad 

19 

2 

1 


Dehra Dan 


5 


5 1 Bara Banki 

t 

.. 

( 


[ 

Suh-Hirtcdayciy 


12 


12 

Central India Plateau 


4 


4 

Sa':iaranpm‘ 


9 


5! 

s 

Jhanci 


4 


4 

Bijiior 


3 


3 1 EastSatpuras 



,. 


IniO'Oangetic Flam, Yie^t .. 

14 

48 

6 

68 

SiihSirncilaija, East 

108 

2 

182 

292 

Muzaffarnag^;r . . 


iO 


10 

Oorakhpur 

20 


182 

202 

hleerut 

14 

10 


24 1 Basti 

! 1 

2 


-3 

Bulandshaiir 


7 


7 

Gooda 

32 



32 

dligarh 


3 


s - . 

j B Banraicli 

1 - 

1 1 IndO'Ga ^fetiQ Plain, East 

15 


1 

15 

olattra 


1 


66 

2 


68 

Agra .. .. .. 1 


9 

i 3 

13 1 Benares 

42 

i 


43 

hloradabad 


7 


7 i Ja.mpiir 

1 

9 



3' 

Fa/rakbabad 


1 


I 1 Ghanpui- .. 

8 



8 

. milO'Gaagetic Plain, Central.. 

19 

1 62 

11 

92 1 Ballia 

4 

1 


5 

Cawnpore ,. 


10 ! 

2 

12 ^ 

1 

Azamgarh 

3 



3 

FatehpiU’ .. 


4 


4 J 

lOtEl&S >. 

•• 

5 


5 

Allahabad 


10 


10 

Rampur 


5 

•* 

5 

Lucknow 


10 

5 

15 ^ 

United Provinces imspecified - . 



9 

9 

Unao 


11 


11 : 


i 





"^Ali migrated to iVIamitius, 100 in 1923 and 107 in 1924. in a edition to tiiese emigrants a fuidlier 642 emigrants irom 
itedProvinces o£ years prauieiis to the decade who had retnrnei from vaiious colonies and werelhdng in or near Calcutta, re¬ 


united Provinces of years pra 
grated to Mauritius. 


th e 
emi- 





















Chapter IV.-AGE. 


1. This and the two succeeding chapters deal ■nith the distaihution of the 
population by Age, Sex and Civil Condition, the statistics of w'hieh are ex¬ 
hibited in Imperial Table VII for the province as a whole, for British tenitory, 
the States, for districts and states severeJly and for the twenty-thi’ee cities. 
Imperial Table VIII giv^es similar figures for certain selected castes (of all 
religions) for the province as a whole incluchng the states. This chapter besides 
dealing with the statistics of age makes use of the vital statistic.s pu]>lished for 
each year of the decade by tiie Public Health Department. 

There are in addition ten subsidiary taljie.s at the end of tliis chapter 
giving 

Subsidiary Table, /.—The age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the 
British territory of the province and in each natural division 
for the last four censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II —The age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in 
each main religion in British territory for the last four censuses. 

Subsidimy Table III. —The age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in 
cert^ain castes. 

Subsidiary Table IV. —The proportion of children under 14 and of 
persons aged 43 and over to those aged 14—'43 m certam castes ; 
0,130 of married females aged 14—43 to females of all ages. 
(Whole province.) 

Subsidiary Table V. —The proportion of children under 10 and of 
persons 60 and over to those aged 15—40 ; eJso of married fe¬ 
males aged 15—40 to females of all ages, (British territory 
only), for the last three censuses. 

Subsidiary Table V A. —The proportion in certain rehgions of child¬ 
ren under 10, and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 
15—40; also of married females aged 15—-40 to females of all 
ages (British territory only), for the last three censuses. 

Subsidiary Table VI. —The variations in population at certain age 
periods, for the last three decades, by natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table VII. —The reported birth-rate by sex and natural 
divisions for each year of the last decade. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. —^The reported death-rate by sex and natural 
divisions for each year of the last deeade. 

Subsidiary Table IX. —The reported death-rate per miUe by sex livhig 
at the same age for 1921 and 1931 (British territory). 

Subsidiary Table X. —The reported deaths from certain diseases per 
miUe of each sex, in each year of the past decade (British ter¬ 
ritory). 

2. The instructions for filling up the age column of the schedule were 
slightly changed at this census. Hitherto they ran-— 

“Enter the number of years each person has completed. For infants 
less than one year old enter the word ‘feoc^cM’ (infant).” 

In other words the age to the last birthday was to be recorded.* 

At the present census the instructions given were— * 

“Enter the number of years to the nearest' birthday, or the nearest 
age (in years) known. For infants less than six months old 
enter 0; for infants six months old but less than eighteen 
months enter 1. In every case the age must be shown in 
years. Months are never to be entered.” 

In view, of Mr. Meikle’s assumption referred to in the foot-note to this 
page, the change from “ last birthday ” to “ nearest birthday ” is not likely 
to have afiected appreciably the actual ages returned, 

H. G. W. Maikle, F. F. A., Actuary to the Government of India, in paragraph 14 of his Heport cn the 
Age Distribution and Rates of Mortality deduced from the Indian Census of 1921 and previous enumera¬ 

tion ’’j gave strong reasons for assuming that in spite of these clear instruetious the age to the nearest birthday was 
generally entered. 


The statistics ; 
U'here found. 


The figures ; 
how obtained. 
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OHAPTm IV.—^AGE. 


Sources of 
error in iJie 
returns, 

(a) V'Uinte'7i- 
tional. 


{b) Inten¬ 
tional. 


A larger discrepancy has, however, probably occurred as the result 
of the omission, of the use of the word '■bachcha' for infants. Mr. Edye^ 
drew attention to the errors that had occurred in recording the ages of 
young oliildren on account of the unfortunate use of this word, both in 
1921 and at previous censuses. Its omission will have resulted in more 
accurate returns at this census and to this extent will vitiate compari¬ 
sons with the figures of past censuses. 

The actual age returns are one of the curiosities of an Indian census. The 
instructions for filling up the age column are simple enough, but as my prede¬ 
cessor put it, “The ordmary educated Indian has very vague ideas about his 
own age. The uneducated Indian has practically no ideas at all. And a man 
(the enumerator) who does not know his own ago is unlikely to know the ages 
of other people.” Conditions have improved but slightly hr this respect since 
1921, and the difficulties of securing accurate age returns, which w'ere f ully ex¬ 
plained in the 1921 Report, still obtamed in 1931. The nature of the errors 
that are likely to occur as a result of this method of guessing ages are fully 
dealt with hr paragraphs 7 and 8 of Mr. Meikle’s Report referred to above. 
Briefly they are— 

(1) The guesses are less inaccurate at the younger ages, aird the net 

result of errors at each age under 5 is negligible. 

(2) At the older ages, say over 70, the errors will often exceed 20 years, 

and the returns are valueless. 

(3) Between 5 and 8 little preference is shown for any age other 

than 5. 

(4) Between 8 and 24 the preference is for even numbers and for age 

15. 

(5) At ages 20 and over 0 is the popular digit, ages often being quoted 

to the nearest 10. The next most popular digit is 5. The other 

digits follow in this order 2, 8, 6, 4, 3, 7, 1, 9. 

So much for the unintentional en’ors in recording age. There is also 
some deliberate misstatement, but the volume of this is small and 
quite negligible in comparison with unuitentional errors. The chief forms 
this tabes are— 


(1) A tendency to imderstate the age of unmarried females whose real 

age is between 12 and 20, the reason being that among Brah- 
manio Hindus to have an unmarried daughter who has reached 
the age of puberty is considered disgraceful. But with males 
vastly outnumbering females this rarely happens, and in the few 
cases that may be met with an understatement by many years 
would be detected by the enumerator, who, be it remembered, 
is usually a resident of the same village. This tendency to un¬ 
derstate the age may in the case of girls of 12—14 have been 
corrected by the recently introduced Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(No. XIX of 1929, which came into force from April 1, 1930, more 
commonly known as the Sarda Act), certainly in the case of 
those just about to he married. 

The effect of any sHght understatement of age has been eliminated 
by the new method of calculating the quinary groups employ¬ 
ed at this census, as will be explained later. 

(2) On account of the above-mentioned Act it is possible that the ages 

of some married males of under 18 years and females under 
14 years have been overstated. The number of such cases is 
probably insignificant as so many child marriages were con¬ 
tracted just before the Act came into force, aS the figure will 
show. Here again the amoxmt hy which the ages were over¬ 
stated, could not have been very cousiderablej a year or two at 
mbst, and these small errors will have b^n, ehminated by the 
smoothing process explained later' on. 

\ Vtafe GexistisHeport 192i, page 65- , " V* . _ 

-word wm inferoduced to ensRxe that m age «iotbe Weied in months and 

tje honfosed iviiih years, hnt it wm undoubtedly used freely ioT cliildren of a ot even 4 years of age 
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(3) There is some tendency to exaggerate tlie older ages. This again 
is insignificant compared to the errors that arise from guessing 
such ages. 

The real problem therefore is the elimination of the unintentional errors. 
From M*hat has been said above it ivill be evident that the age statistics are 
inaccurate throughout, but are more accurate for men than for v. omen and for 
the jmung than for the old, and any tabulation by single years would be use¬ 
less. It has therefore not been attempted in this report, "but the Government 
Actuary v,ill examine certain figures which have been supplied to Inm, prepare 
the usual life tables and issue a full report on the subject. 

It is now necessarj- to expslam briefly how the figures for the various age- 
.groups have been obtained at this census. The age-groups exhildted fire the 
same as in 1921, but instead of sorting the age retiirns direeth' into these gror.iis 
the following procedure was followed in order to eliminate the errors referred to 
above. The returns were sorted into intermediate groups, which, after the 
age of 3 were formed so that ages which are odd multiples of 5 come in the mid¬ 
dle of ternary groups 4—6, 14—16, 24—^26, etc., while ages which axe multiples 
of 10 come in the middle of septenary groups 7—13, 17—23, etc. The in¬ 
termediate groupis were thus 0, 1, 2, 3, 4—6, 7—13, 14—16, 17—23, and so 
on dovn to 67—73, 74 and over. 

The numbers recorded in these groups were next redistributed into the 
ordinary quinary groups by the simple process of adding half the number re¬ 
corded in each group to half the number recorded in the next succeeding 
group. Thus in order to find the population aged 5 to 10, half of those aged 
4-—6 were added to haK of those aged 7—13. Similarly, those aged 10—15 
were half of those aged 7—13, plus half those aged 14—16, and so on. The 
calculations hi the case of the annual age periods up to 5 were slightly different, 
hut need not he given in detail here. As a result of this method of redistri¬ 
bution the bulk of the errors due to both uniutentional and intentional mis¬ 
statement have been eliminated in the age-groups now exhibited. Still finer 
adjustments are possible and will probably be made by the Government 
Actuary, but for all general purposes the figures now exliibited are sufficiently 
accurate, and rejiresent a very material advance in this respect on the figures 
of the past. The only draw'hack to this change in method is that the 
figures at this census are not exactly comparable with those of previous censuses, 
but this disadvantage will disappear if the method is continued in future. 

It should be noted that these smoothed age g- oups are given not as an 
alternative to the actual age returns, but to the actual returns sor ed direct 
into quinary groups. The need for expedition and economy xnecludes ihe 
classification of age by aimual age xieriods for the whole xnovinee and so w^e 
are forced to adopt quinary grouping, and this new method undoubtedlj^ gives 
more accurate figures for the quinary groups. 


Jidhijd of 
smoothing ilie 
ages. 
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CHAPTER IV.—AGE 


Age distribu¬ 
tion 1931 awl 
1921. 


3, DiRsrRiR no. 33 siiows for irrIos rtlcI foioiilos IIig clis- 

tribntion of Ihe population by age, and the corresponding distiibntion of 

1921. 
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Diagram no. 34 shows separately for males and females the number per 
mille of each sex at the annual age-periods between 0 and 5 and the corres¬ 
ponding figures for 1921. 


30 I 
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The most noticeable point is the difference between the 1931 and 1921 
lines, due to the smoothing of ages at this census. The piling up on the 
gxoup 0—1 at the expense of the groups 1—2 and 2—3 noticeable in the figu? ea 
of all previous censuses due to the use of the word ^achcha' has disappeared, 
and the bunching on ages ending in 0 or 2, which is very apparent m the 
1921 curves from the age of 30 onwards, has also disappeared, giving a 
continuous descent instead of alternate ups and downs, a far more reasonable 
result. The annual age period curve up to 5 now reflects more faithfully the 
variations due to the high or low birth-rates of the indhddual years 1926—30, 
though as the vital statistics are so inaccurate it is not worth while correla¬ 
ting the figures. 

Other points of note are— 

(1) The greatly increased proportion of age-group 0—5 to the total 

population since 1921, especially in the case of females. 

(2) The decrease in gronp 6—10 since 1921, especially marked in the 

case of females. 

(3) The low proportion in group 15—20, especially in the case of fe¬ 

males. 

(4) The marked increase in group 20 —25 on the figures of 1921 and 

previous censuses, especially in. the case of males. 

(5) The fact that the decreases in the proportions from age-group 

25—30 onwards are alternately smaller and greater in the 

case of both males and females. 

(1) The proportion of the age-group 0—5 is much higher in 1931 than 
it was in 1921, partly on account of the bunching on age 6, which in 1921 
was included in the group 5 —10, but of which some has now been included 
in 0—5, and partly as a result of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, 
which occasioned a heavy decline in the number of births at the end of 
that decade. 
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The actual number of females aged 0—6, is as has always been 
the case at past censuses, somewhat larger than the numbers of males, but 
as the total female po]3ulation is considerably less than the total male 
population, the proportion of girls aged 0—5 to the total female population 
is naturally much greater than the correspondmg figure for males. 

The actual number of children aged 0—^5 in 1931 is greater by males 
33-5 per cent., females 32‘7 per cent., than in 1921. 

One other point is iro Leworthy. Tor the first time on record the number 
of females aged 0—1 exceeds the number of males of that ago. This is due 
to the smoothing process introduced for the first time at this census. During 
the decade only 892 girls were born to every 1,000 boys. This is usnal, but 
more boys than girls die in the first year or eighteen months of tlioir lives (in 
the decade there were 183 recorded male deaths at ago 0—1 per millo of 
recorded male births, against a correspondmg female liguro of 172). This 
greater infantile mortality among boys has influenced the figure of those aged 
6—1 to a greater extent at tliis census, because group 0—1. now includes those 
aged less than six months plus half those aged six months but less than 
18 months. 

(2) There is an actual decrease in the number of both males and 
females aged 5—10 since 1921, but whereas the decrease amomits to 105,612 
or 3‘1 per cent, in the case of males, it amounts to 241,412 or 7’9 per cent, 
ia the case of females. This is attributable partly to the smoothing of 
ages now introduced for the first time as a result of whioh group 5—10 has 
lost the effect of bunohmg at the age 5 for which the gam it has experienced 
from the distribution of the concentration on age 10 has failed to compensate. 
The loss is probably greater in the case of females as their ages are more 
largely a matter of oonjeoture than, those of males. A further contributory 
cause is as follows. The group 6—10 at any census represents the survivors 
of those born durmg the first five years of the previous decade. Between 
1911 and 1916 births were high and morcality low with the result that, in 
spite of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, the group 6—10 was in 1921 
unusually large. Between 1921 and 1925 births were much fewer than between 
1911 and 1915 (as an aftermath of the influenza epidemic) and deaths were 
relatively high. The group 5-—10 thus shows a decline, whioh is accentuated 
for females because, as the vital statistics show, the proportion of females 
to males born between 1921 and 1926 was lower than between 1911 and 1916 
and the proportion of female to male infantile mortality was somewhat 
greater between 1921 and 1925 than in the <^umquennium 1911—16. The 
actual proportion of the age-group 5—10 to total population in 1931 is not, 
however, materially lower for females than for males. 

(3) In both absolute and proportional figures of the group 16—20 there 
are very substantial increases since 1921 especially in respect of females, 
hut even so the proportion which this group bears to the total population 
is low. One reason for this is the fact that this is the first age-group in whioh 
every single person represents a survivor of the influenza epidemic, as those 
now in this group were at that time from 3 to 8 years of age, whereas many 
of those now in the age-group 10—15 had not been born in 1918. Another 

factor which helps to produce the reduction in the proportion of the OToup 16_ 

20 (and to a less extent in the group 10—16) in the ease of females is 
that it IS at these ages that the bulk of matrimonial migration takes place. 
We have seen in Chapter III that the province loses on the balance of such 
migration and this tends to reduce the proportion of females in this group. 

(4) The proportion in group 20—26 is much higher in 1931 than in 1921 
especially in the case of males. The effect of smoothing ages at this census 
has been to reduce this group because the effect of bunching on 20 has 
been partly lost to it for which the inclusion of part of those returning 
25 does not compensate. We must therefore seek elsdwhere for the reason 
Those .now in this group were, at the time of the influenza epidemic 
aged 8^13, an age at which influenza was not so., fatal, as ^Wl be 
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Age. 

Death-rate per mille 
in 1918. 

Males. 

.Females. 

0—1.. 

334-3 

353*0 

i—5 .. 

133*8 

127*4 

5—10., 

38*2 

3S-5 

10—15 

32*3 

35*8 

15—20 

50-1 

57*2 

20—30 

66*6 

71*8 

30—40 

70-1 

71*9 ! 

40—50 

81*6 

74*1 ; 

50—60 

103* 1 

98*1 ! 

60 and over 

1 

154*7 

133*2 j 


seen from the marginal figures for the 
recorded death-rates by age in 1918. 
This then explains the increase in the 
present group 20-25. It is less in 
the case of females as their a,ges are 
ahvai’S more a matter of guess-work 
and so the effect of smoothing ages 
(which has been to reduce tliis parti¬ 
cular group) is more noticeable in the 
case of females. 


(5) At last census, and in all prertous censuses, the age-groups from 
30 onwards were greater or less according as to whether the age-group started 
with an even or an odd multiple of 5, owhig to the preference for numbers 
ending in 0. The smoothmg of age-groups at this census has resulted in the 
groups both male and female continuously descending from 20—25 onwards, 
but it is noticeable that each group, male and female, after 25-30 descends 
alternately by a lesser or larger amount according as tiio first age of the 
group is an even or odd multiple of 5. This results from no allowance 
having been made, in the method of smoothing employed, for the coatmuous 
decrement wiiich deaths cause in the nombers living in the successive age 
periods of every normal population. For in.stance the number living between 
3-1 and 5 vill usualiy exceed the number between 5 and (Id. The error pro¬ 
duced by omitting to allow for these differences is of a far smaller order than 
the errors already eiimuiated. As mentioned in paragraph 3 supra, it is a 
simple matter to effect these adjustments, but for all general purposes the 
figures exhibited are sufficiently accurate. 


In Subsidiary Table VI at the end of this chapte-r will be found figures 
shovdng the percentage variations in certam age-groups since 1901. They show 
at a glance the fact that persons aged 15-40 suffered most hea,vily in the 
decade 1911-21 and reveal the great increase that has oecurred in this age* 
group and that of 0-10 at the present census. 


28 
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OHAPTEB IV.—AGE 


Summation 

curves. 


4. Diagram no. 35 exhibits the summation or cumulative ago curves for 
males and females separately for the British territory of this province in 1931 
and for England and Wales in 1921 (the 1931 figures of England and Wales 
are not available at the time of writing). 






SUMMATIOJT OE CmUJLATIVE AGE CURVES- 
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Tte curves for single age periods from 0-5 for the British territory of tliis 
pro\dnee for 1931 are shovn in diagram no. 36. 



Each curve shows at any age the total nurnber of persons (males or 
females as the case may be) below that age, and from it is deduced the median 
age of the popizlation. If the whole population were set out in a line m order 
of their ages, the median, age is the age of the middde person in the ime if the 
total population is an odd number, and the average age of the middle two 
persons if the total population is an even number. The median age so 
deduced for this province is 21 years for males and 21i years for females. Jbi 
1921 the corresponding figures were 22| and 23J. reduction is due to 

the much greater proportion of children aged 0-6 at this census. The median of 
the province is far lower than that of England and Wales or of other European 
countries or America. A relatively low median age must obviously mean 
a relatively large preponderance of the young over the old in the population, 

which may he occasioned by a very high birth-rate towards the end of the 

decade under review, or by relatively early deaths among adults, or by both. 
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CHAPTEB IV.—AGE. 


Diagram 37 compares the distribution by age per mille of the popula¬ 
tion (males and females separately) of this province in 1931 with that of 
England and Wales in 1921. 



A^E tH YEARS 










MEAK AGE. 
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The more this curntdatiTe curve is straightened between 0 and 80 the 
higher is the survival value of the population concerned. The strong upward 
bending of the United Provinces curve shows clearly the generally low survival 
value of the Indian population, which is slightly more pronounced in the case 
of aales than of females the latter being generally speaking longer-lived. 

5. Another method of finchng a comparative index of age distribution Mean age 
is to calculate the “Mean Age”. *By mean age is meant the average age of aU 
persons enumerated on the census night in the province. It is not to be con¬ 
fused with the mean duration of hie, the calculation of which is beyond the 

scope of this report. The mean age 
for males and females is shown for 
each of the last four censuses in 
Subsidiary Table I. They are, for 
convenience reproduced in the 
margin, and compared with those 
of England and Wales, for the 
years 1901-21. As m the ease of 
the median age the mean age may 
be low' on aecoimt of a relatively 
large proportion of children or rela¬ 
tively early deaths among adults. 

In a Rowing population with a large 
number of children the mean age of the living will obviously be less than in a 
decadent one w'here the children art i£datively few iu number. The mean age 
therefore explains nothing in itself, but is useful in respect of the questions 
w^hich it suggests. The marginal figures show' that from 1901 to 1921 there was 
a steady lise in the mean age in the case of males followed in 1931 by a heavy 
drop to a far lower level than hi 1901. In the case of females the decrease w'as 
incipient in 1921 and the fall iu 1931 even more precipitous than in the case of 
males, so that now the mean age is the same for males and females. In 1911 
Mr, Blunt explained the rise in the mean age as follows"^ : “Though plague has 
undoubtedly lessened the number of adults, yet some years of high tufantile 
mortality, some years of very low birth-rate and a considerable diminution of 
longevity as evidenced by the losses at the high ages, have had proportionally 
a greater effect than plague in determining the mean age.” 

In 1921 Mr. Edyef was at pains to explain away a very great decrease 
in the mean age since 1911, but he appears to have used ineorreot figures for 
the mean ages of 1921, for those shown in Subsidiary Table III on page 78 of 
his report do not agree with the marginal figures reproduced on page 72. 

From the figures exliibited in Subsidiary Table II on page 77 of his report the 
mean age of the male population increased and that of females show'ed a very 
small decrease as mentioned above. In the case of males the rise was occa¬ 
sioned by decreases in the proportion of males at the ages 0-5 and 10-25, 
coupled with increases in the proportions at ages 35-40 and 45 and over 
(more especially at 60 and over), in the case of females the slight fall was 
the result of increases in the proportion at 0-5 and especially at 5-10, which 
were not counterbalanced by the decreases at ages 10-25, coupled with 
losses in the proportion of those aged 25-35. The cause of these variations 
was the selective tendency of the influenza epidemic. Boys of under 5 are 
more delicate than girls and suffered more severely. Males and females of 
10-25 and w'omen up to 35 suffered more acutely than those at other ages. 

From the distribution of age in 1921 Sir. Edye forecasted that as then the pro¬ 
portion of females aged 0 - 1 0 was so large the population while not recover¬ 
ing groxmd to any great extent for the &st half of the decade, would do so 
subsequently with great rapidity. The figures of hiiths each year since 
1921, printed in the margin of paragraph 56 of Chapter I, show that the 
process forecasted has set in toward the end of the decade when the survivors 
of age-group 5-10 in 1921 -were aged roughlj'; 12-17. As explained in that 

paragraph the vast increase in population in the last decade has not been the 

* Census Keport 19113 Part I, pa^e 165* 
t ^921, Part I, page 72, 


Mean age. 


Year. 

United Province.'? 
(British territoTv). 

England and Wales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


Yrs. raths. 

Yrs. mths. 

Yrs. mtlis. 

If rs. mths. 

1931 

24 0-6 

24 0*6 

Not available. 

1921 

25 3-3 

25 7-7 

CO 

o 

a\ 

CM 

31 2*4 

1911 

25 1-0 

25 8-1 

28 0-0 

29 1-2 

1901 

24 10-4 

25 6-7 

26 10-8 

27 10*8 
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CHAPTER IV,—AGE. 


Deductions 
from the age 
distribution. 


Influence of 
f amine and 
influenza on 
the age tables. 


Age diskibu^ 
tion by 
religion^ 


resTilt of tlie age-distribution as it stood in 1921 so much as of low mortality- 
due to the absence of epidemics. 

To come to the variations in the moan age since J,92L The fall of 
1 year 2 • 7 months in the case of males and of 1 year 7 • 1 months in the 
case of females is partly attributable to the neAV method of sitioothing 
ages. The Government Actuary has usually pointed out tliat the method 
of tabulating age by the actual returns direct into qumqxiennial groups 
with a multiple of five at the beginning of each, results in ages generally being 
shown too high. It is probably a natural tendency when estimating or rounding- 
figures to do so up-wards (except perhaps in calculating our debts). The 
smoothing process has to a large extent remedied this and has no doubt affected 
the mean age very considerably, more so in the case of females whose ages have 
always been more subject to guess-work than in the case of males. But another 
factor has also brought down the mean age, viz., the very large increase in the 
proportion of children below the age of 5, more especially in the case of 
females. This age-group has increased from 115 to 144 per mille for males and 
from 128 to 160 fer females, due to the more favourable conditions of the years 
1926-31 compared with the years 1916-21, Although the age-group 5-10, 
and to a less extent 10-15, have declined for both males and females, this is 
insufficient to Set off the great increase in the group 0-5, and further the ages 
15-25 show very material increases, again more marked in the case of females. 
In the case of males the proportion at agos 40-45, 60-65 and 70 and over 
have materially declined though this has to some extent been set off by increases 
at the ages 35-40 and 46-60. In the case of females the variations in the 
groups after 25-30 are very notew-orfchy. Female ages are always far more a 
matter of conjecture and estimate. So the new smoothing process has had 
more effect on them than on male ages ; the variations since 1921 are alter¬ 
nately plus and minus to the end of the series, the minuses bemg invariably 
far larger than the pluses, illustrating clearly how much in the past female 
ages have been overstated. The result is a very large reduction in the pro¬ 
portion at ages 25 and onwards, which together "with the actual increase in 
females below' 5 has resulted in the mean age of females falling proportionately 
far more than that of males, and the mean age is now' the same for both. 

6. The figures thus graphically represented lead to the conclusion that 
in -rtew of the increased proportion of females of ages 10-30 births should con¬ 
tinue to increase from 1931 for some 6 or 8 years and then should diminish 
somewhat for a few years as the effects of the present smaller age-group 
5-10 are felt, after wliich the large 0-5 age-group wdll have matured and 
births should then rise rapidly. This, of course, pre-sapposes the absence of 
epidemics, famine, or any other disturbing feature, and, hicidentaUy, it is 
these unknown factors that will decide whether the population actually 
increases or decreases. 

7. The effects of the famines of 1877-78 and 1907-08 on the age tables 

were discussed by Mr. scars ’ has been 

completely obliterated by the smoothing of ageS. 

As regards the,influenza epidemic of 1918-19 the most noticeable effect 
on the tables is the low proportion of both males and females in the group 
5-10, lower than in any of the decades for which figures are given due to the 
heavy decline in births for the years foUovdng the outbreak. This was in some 
measure due to depleted numbers at the reproductive ages (for it was at these 
ages that the epidemic was most fatal) but also to the .secondary effect it had 
by diminishing the reproductive capacity of those who suffered from the 
disease but escaped with their lives. The effects on those aged 20-35 in 1921 
can stfll be seen in the age groups 30-46 of 1931 though the ‘ scar ’ has largely 
been hidden by the smootbhig process. 

8. The age distribution and mean age by sex are shown in Subsidiary 
Table II of this chapter for Brahmanic Hindus, Aryas and Muslims. In the 
case of other religions the figures are too small to be informing and are dis¬ 
turbed by the fact that they relate chiefly to immigrants to this province w'ho 
send their children home, and retire home themselves in later hfe. The Chris¬ 
tian figures are also affected by conversions. This is also true of the figures 

* Census Report 1911, Tart I, page 164. 
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mi’ Aryas, but as their community has grown considerably I thouaht it of 
interest to show them. 

The figures for all three religions re^^eal the same large decrease in the 
mean age since 1921, and in each case the decrease is greater for females than 
for males, especially so with Brahmanic Hindus, though the actual decrease 
is greater for Muslims both males and females than for either of the other 
religions. The latter fact is due to the greater fertility of Muslims, which also 
explains their lower mean age. Tor the rest the decreases are to be accounted 
for as explained in paragraph 5 supra. 

The fact that there is a materialh’ larger proportion of females aged o-15 
among Muslims than among Brahmanic Hindus suggests that births among 
Muslims will continue to increase at a greater rate than biz’ths among Hindus 
as has been the case in the past decade, and this process \vill be ac^telerated 

after some 15 years when the effects of the large 0-5 ase group beo-in to be 
felt. ^ ^ 1 o 

9. The conclusion arrived at so far is that the population of this 
province is essentially progressive and that an mcrease in births can confident¬ 
ly be expected in the absence of any uulaiown disturbing factor. This con¬ 
clusion has been arrived at from the ages tabulated in cpiinary groups. It will 
be as well now to examine the results given by using the larger periods common¬ 
ly adopted in demographic study, for wliich the figures are more accurate. The 
three groups used are 0-14, 15-49 and 50 and over. In all countries where 
the figures are not disturbed by migxiition, half the population falls in the age- 
group 16-49. The “ type ” of population is determined by the relative pro¬ 
portions of the rest of the population found in the other two periods. Sund- 
barg distinguishes tliree types, viz :~Progre.ssive, Stationary and Retrogressive ; 
the stationarj' type is that in which the proportion in the age-group 0—14 
is twice that in the group 50 and over, the progressive is when the proportion 
in the age-group 0-14, is more than twice that in group 50 and over, and 
the retrogressive is when it is less. Whipple* adds two more types, viz .:— 
the accessive, when the population has gained by immigration, and the 
secessive when it has lost by emigration; in these the figure for the age-group 
15-49 will he more and less respectively than 50. In the margin I show the 

population of this province so 
classifi^ed for 1931 and 1921. It will 
be seen to be markedly^ progressive, 
and more so now than in 1921, 
especially in the ease of females. 
Tlie population now appears shghtly 
accessive. When comparing the 
figures for the two censuses two 
important points must he allowed 
for, viz.:— (1) The smoothing of 
ages in 1931 has resulted in a gene¬ 
ral lowering of the higher ages (especially of females) so that the group 15-49 
has become proportionally larger than it would otherwise have been. (2) In 
1921 this group was proportionally lower than usual on account of the fact 
that influenza was more fatal at these ages than at any other. This shortage 
has to some extent been made good in 1931. But even allowing for these 
factors the 1931 population would still appear to be more progressive than 
that of 1921. 

* Whipple’s Vital Statistics ” pages 178-9. 



Percentage cf total pepuie ticn 
of the United Provinces (British 


territory) aged— 

Sex. 

0-14. 

15-49. 

50 and 



over. 

irtoi f Males 
iODi i ]5'emales 

39 

51 

10 

39 

51 

10 

-Females 

38 

50 

12 

37 

50 

13 


Bundbdrg's 

formula. 
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CHAPTEE IV.—AGE. 


Acje 

distribution 
by ■natural 
divisions. 


Similar figures are given in the margin for Brahmanio Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. Both communi¬ 
ties are proncmncedly 
progressive, Muslims 
(especially females) 
slightly more so than 
Hindus. Tlie Hindu 
population ha.s become 
aiiglitly accessive. Hie 
Muslim population has 
lost the slight tendency 
it had in 1921 to the 
secessive typo. Some 
o| these changes are 

accounted for by the factors referred to above. 


Year. 

Beligion. 

iSex. 

Percentage of population 
aged'—■ 

0-14 

15-49 

50 and 
over. 

1931.. 1 

Brahmanio Hindus j 

Muslims .. 

Males 

Pemales 

Males 

Females 

39 

39 

40 

41 

51 

51 

50 

50 

10 

10 

10 . 

9 

1921.. 1 

Bralimanic Hindus | 
Muslims ,. 1 

Mfi.les 

Females 

Males 

Females 

38 
37 

39 
39 

50 

50 

49 

49 

12 

13 

12 

12 


10. The age distribution of the population at the last four censuses is 
shovn by natural divisions in Subsidiary Taljlo I to this chapter, and in the 
following table is shown the classification according to Sundbiirg’s formula by 
religion and sex in the natural divisions for 1931. 


. 

Religion. 

8 ex. 

Brahmanic 

Hin- ^ 

Malas. 


diis 

i 

Females. 

•• 

Muslims. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 


Brahmanio 

Hin- \ 

Males, 


dus 

i 

Females, 

.. 

Muslims, 

( 

Males. 



i 

Females. 


Bmhmanic 

Hin- ^ 

1 

Males. 


dua 

Fenmles. 


Muslims 

:vh 

Males. 

Females. 


Bralimanic 

Him r 

Males. 


dus 

...i. 

F^alea. 


Muslima. 

C 

Males. 



) 

1 Femalee. 


Brahmanic 

Hin- i 

Males. 


diia,- 

-/I 

Females. 


Muslims. 


Males. 

Females. 

*• 

Brahmanio 

Hin- ^ 

Males. 


dus- 

. ) 

Females. 


Muslims, 


Males. 



1 

Females. 


. Brahmanio 

Hin- ( 

Males. 


dus. 

' < 

Females.- - ■ 


Miislnns. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

- 

Brahmanio 

Hin- ^ 

Males. 


dua. 


Females. 

, , 

Muslims, 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

’• 

1 Bmhmaaiot Hm- f 

Kales. 


' dus. 

t 

i 

Females, 

•V* 

Muslima. 


Males. 



. i 

Females. 



Natural tiivision. 


United Provinces iBritisIi territoi^j 


Himalaya, West 


Sub-Hinaalaya , West .. 


Indo-Gangetic Pla-in, West 




Xndo-Gangetic Plain, Ceaitral , 


Gentral India Plateau *. 


East Satpuras 


Sab>Himalaya, East ., 


ludo-Gangetio Plam, East 




Poi’contago ol popuJation 
aged— 


0-14 ; 15-49 


39 

39 

40 

41 

36 

37 

30 

40 

38 

38 

39 

41 

38 

39 

39 

41 

38 

37 

39 
39 
39 

38 

39 

39 
41 

40 

40 

41 

40 
38 

43 

41 

42 
40 

44 
42 


SI 

51 

50 

50 

53 

52 

a 

53 
53 
52 

51 

50 
.53 

51 

51 
50 

52 

52 

50 

51 

53 
53 

53 

52 
51 
51 

50 
49 

51 
51 

48 

49 

48 

50 

45 

49 


50 and 
over. 


10 

10 

10 

9 

11 
U 

8 

7 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 
11 

11 

10 

8 
9 

8 

9 

8 

9 

10 
10 
9 

a 

9 

10 
■10 
10 

il 

9 


: There is no natural division wHoh is not progressive, but the east is 
more progressive than the west, and the figures indicate that the 
easteam, divisions will continue to outstrip the western. The most unfavourable 
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figures are feliose of Himalaya, West (Hindu only ); after that the least 
progressive are Indo-Gaugetic Plain Central, Sub-jEHmalaya West and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West in that order. 

The Muslim population is more proges.ssire than the Hindu in every 
natural division save East Satpuras, where there is httle difference 
between the communities ovfing to the fact that the Hindu population in 
IMirzapur includes a large proportion of low castes and of the Dravidian element. 

Another noticeable feature is that m the west males are slightiy less 
progressive than females, but proceeding eastwards males become noticeably 
more progressive than females. 

The figures under age-group 15-49 reflect the effect of migration. In 
the west and in the Central India Plateau immigi*ation has been sufficient to 
give the population an accessive appearance. In Sub-Himalaya East and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain East the population is somewhat secessive due to emigration. 
In Himalaya West the figures of Muslims are interesting. They clearly show 
the fact that Muslim males are chiefly semi-permanent immigrants mostly un¬ 
accompanied by their wives and that they usually return to their homes by the 
time they reach 50. The female figures for 0-14 are normal and for 50 and 
over are low', which shows that these are such wives as come with their hus¬ 
bands on their migration, have their families with them and then return with 
their husbands w'hen they retire. Elsewhere the female population is generally 
a little less accessive or secessive than the male population, which is natural. 
In the Central India Plateau, Hindu males and females are equally accessive 
which shows the immigration to be in considerable measure of the family type 
(c.f, paragraph 9, Chapter III where this conclusion is arrived at from the 
actual figures of immigrants). In Sub-Himalaj’a East the figures suggest that 
emigration is largely of Muslims, and in Indo-Gangetic Plain East, Muslims 
emigrate more proportionally than Hindus. 

Similar figures for all religions together by natural divisions for 1921 
be found on page 74 of the Census Report, 1921, Part I; but when attempting 
any comparisons the factors mentioned in paragraph 9 supra have to be 
remembered. As these factors have influenced the figures to a varying extent 
in the different divisions I think it unsafe to draw any conclusions from them 
as to the variations in the migrant population of each natural division since 
1921. 

Progressiveness in the natural divisions and in districts can also be 
gauged from the figures given in Subsidiary Table V. Apart from the effects 
of migration, epidemics and other such factors, these figures suggest that the 
largest increases in population in the next decade will occur in !frdo-Gangetic 
Plain East and West, Sub-Himalaya West and East Satpuras in that order, 
wdth Himalaya West at the other end of the scale. As regards districts the 
greater increases will be in Muzaffamagar, Ghazipur, Moradabad, Ballia and 
Azamgarh ; and smallest increases in Garhwal and Naini Tal. But again I 
would emphasize that migration, epidemics and other such outside factors, 
may and will take a large share in determining the 1941 population of each 
district and natural division, 

11. The next table compares the age distribution in the 23 cities of the 
province and in Cawnpore City (the most important industrial area of the 
province), with that for the province as a whole (excluding the states). 


Age. 

Nmnbfflc per 10,000 of eaeh sex. 

Urdted Provinces 
(British terrifcory). 

Total 23 cities. 

Cawnpore city. 

Males- 

Peinales- 

Males. 

Females. 

Male®. 

Females. 

0-5 

1.436 

1,602 

1,178 

1,506 

955 

U342 

5-10 

1,276 

1,219 

1,074 

1,167 

932 

i,05i 

i0-l5 .. 

1,182 

1,068 

1,025 

1,053 

892 

929 

15-20 .. 

905 

877 

998 

995 

919 

983 

20-30 .. w 

1,786 

1,825 

2,<m 

1,969 

2322 

2,315 

3CM0 .. 

1,448 

1,431 

1,587 

1,383 


1,640 

40-50 .. 

1,010 

971 

. 1,064 

933 

1,169 

927 

50-^ - 

581 

585 

587 

568 

516 

482 

60 md over .. • • 

376 

422 

397 

426 

W 

1 

331 


Age dist;rvbvf 
tion in ciiieSr 


29 
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The results are what would be expected. The proportion of young chil. 
dren (under 15) is considerably smaller in the cities than in the i>rovince as a 
whole, and more especially so in the case of Cawnpor(i city. The proportion 
of male children is much smaller than that of female children, but this is 
entirely due to the higher proportions of males in the middle ago periods as m 
the absolute figmes, both of Cawnpore city and of the 23 cities together, male 

children easily outnumber female. At 
the working ages the city male propor¬ 
tions increase and exceed the provincial 
avex’age from 15 till the end. The city 
female percentages from 15 upwards are 
lower than those of the males until the 
age-group 60 and over, when they are 
higher, hut this again is only due to the 
relatively lower proportions of females 
at the middle ages, for in the absolute 
figures males aged 60 and over exceed 
females of tlrat age. The city female 
proportions exceed the provincial average from 15 to 30 and again at 60 and 
over but are below the provincial average at ages 30-60. 


Area. 

Ciiildren 0-15 per 10,000 
of each sex of total 
population in 1931. 

Males. 

Pemalea. 

United Provinces (Bri¬ 

3,S94 

3,889 

tish Territory). 



Total 23 cities 

3,277 ' 

3,726 

Cawnpore city 

2,779 

3,322 


In the case of Cawnpore city the proportion of males exceeds the pro¬ 
vincial average from 15 to 50 (especially at the ages 20'-40) and is below the 
average at ages 60 and over; that of females exceeds the provincial average 
only from 16 to 40 (especially at ages 20-30). 

Generally speaking therefore the population of the cities differs from the 
provincial population in having a higher proportion of persons, especially 
males, in the middle periods, i.e., the working periods of life. This distribution 
is especially pronounced in Cawnpore city, where not only is the proportion 
of children lower than in the cities as a whole but the proportion of old people 
is markedly below either the provincial average or that of the cities. 


This state of affairs is the natural outcome of the migration of labour 
into the cities. The migrants are almost entirely of the ages 20-40 ; and in 
the majority of eases males migrate alone, leaving their families at home to 
tend their cultivation, returning later in life to retire and settle in their home 
villages. 


The marginal table shows the variations in the number of males and 

females pei 10,000 of 
each sex in the age- 
groups 0-15, 16-40,1 
and 40 and over for 
the 23 cities together, 
and for Cawnpore 
city separately, at 
each of the last three 
censuses. In the case 
of all the cities to-* 
gather the propoitioh 
of bothmales and fe¬ 
males at ages 16-40 
have increased, espe¬ 
cially in the last de- 
, cade. (The temporary 
set-back in the case 
of females in 1921 
was due to influenza 
mortality. We have 


Ago. 

Persons per 10,000 of each sex of all ages. 

1931. 

1921. 

191L 

Males. 

Females. 

. Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 




Total of 23 'cities.* 



. 0^15 : . . 

3,277 

3,726 

3,M7 

3,435 

3,132 

/':3,355;: 

L5-40 . 

4,675 

4,347 

4,425 

4,027 

4,385 . 

4iC90 

40 and.> 

2,048 

1,927 

2,458 

2,538 

2,483 

2,555 




Cawnpore city. 



0-15 .. 

2,779 ' 

3,322 

2,471 

3,005 

2,467 

' 3 ,008 

15^ .. 

5,247 

4,938 

5,155 

4,782 

5,033 

4,583 

40andovier 

' 1,974 

1,740 

2,374 

2,213 

2,500 

2,409 


‘^ Irtih.e figetrfes for 1921 aad 1911 tliose o£ Jauapur have ^yeor^ oraitted as it was not treated as a city in 1931, 
' 15-50 could not he irsed as the figures for ages 40-50 are not available for 1911» 
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here again a clear illustration of hov/ that epidemic was more fatal in the case 
of females at the reproductive ages.) The smoothmg of ages in part accounts 
for this, but the large movement of labour into the cities at tire end of the decade 
(women also takmg part, though to a less extent than men) is also in part 
responsible. An increase in the percentage of children is also noticeable, due 
to the general increase in children throughout the province. The proportion 
of older people consequently shows a decline. 

As regards Cavmpore city the vaiiedions are similar in character to those 
in the rest of the cities (though the set-back in the case of females aged 
16-40 in 1921 is replaced by a marked advance). 

12, In Subsidiary Table III of this chapter will be found the age distri- 
- biition of 1,000 of each 

Xumber per 1,009 of each sex aged— SeX of Certain Selected 

- castes. It should be 

Caste. 0-13. 14-^3. 44 and over. noted that these figures 

-are based on the un- 

Males. Females. 5Iales. Females. Males. Females. Smoothed agCS. In the 

_margin are given figimes 

Brahman .. 320 322 483 4 S 0 192 198 three age-periods of 

Rajput .. 322 329 493 48S 185 183 Certain of those castes 

“a :: .1 fol W m representative of various 

Vaishya .. 323 350 500 480 177 170 strata of Society and 

various kinds of occu¬ 
pations. 


Caste. 


N'umher per 15 OGO of each se 

s aged— 


0-13. 

14-43. 

44 and over. 



Females. 

. 

i^Iales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Braliman 

320 

322 

48S 

480 

192 

198 

Rajput 

322 

329 

493 

483 

iS5 

183 

Bhuinhar 

334 

335 

473 

468 

193 

197 

Kayastha 

305 

34S 

503 

467 

192 

1S5 

Vaishya 

323 

350 

500 

480 

177 

170 

Jat 

336 

371 

49s 

468 

166 

161 

Sonar .. 

327 

363 

504 

477 

169 

160 

Barhai 

338 

356 

496 

481 

166 

163 

Kurmi 

340 

341 

495 

434 

165 

175 

Ahir . . 

360 

362 

4S5 

478 

155 

160 

Bhangi 

376 

378 

486 

491 

138 1 

131 

Chamar 

381 

374 

480 

483 ^ 

139 

143 

Dom (Plains) 

364 

367 

485 

483 

151 ! 

150 

Pasi .. 

384 

371 

473 

484 i 

1 

143 

145 

Saiyid .. 

349 

353 

466 

480 

185 

167 

Mughal 

325 

358 

^ 489 

471 

186 

171 

Pathan 

356 

366 

476 

468 

I 6 S 

166 

Shaikh. . 

346 

365 

484 

481 

170 

154 

Julaha 

387 

387 

1 455 

471 

158 

142 


The percentage of children among the higher castes is notably low and 
the percentage increases steadily as we proceed doTniwards in the caste scale 
until the figure for the low castes is very high. In the case of Muslims the 
proportions compare with those of the mtermediate Hindu castes, though 
the Jxilaha figure is higher than that of any Hindu caste. 

The last two columns show clearly how much lower the survival value is 
in the case of the lower castes. The value increases as we pass up the social 
scale. The Muslim survival value is about the same as that of the middle 
Hindu castes, except in the ease of Julahas, where it approximates to that of 
the Hindu lower castes. In the ease of Muslims, males have a higher supdval 
value than females. With Hindus it is often the other way. More wiE be 
said on this subject later. The proportion of males in the middle ^age-group 
is remarkably uniform in the upper and middle Hindu castes, but is lower in 
the case of their lower castes and in the case of Muslims. The proportion of 
females in this age-group is somewhat more variable, with a tendency to be 
higher in the case of the lower Hindu castes. The male proportion exceeds 
the female in the case of the higher and middle Hindu castes, notable (^erences 
occurring in. the case of Kaya^has, Jats and Sonars ; but the reverse is true for 


the lower castes. 

In Subsidiary Table HI the castes have been arranged in the order -of 
frequency of infant marriage, i.e,, according to the proportion (starting with 
the highest) which the number of married and widowed females under 14 years 
of age bears to the total female population. (The order is virtually the sanae 
if the proportion to married and widowed females of a,E ages is taken.) It is 


Age distribution 
by caste. 









Natural 

fecu^idity. 
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noticeable that in the case of those castes with wbioh infant marriage is more 
common, children under 6 years of age are proportionally more numerous and 
persons 44 and over are relatively fewer, a fact which speaks for itself. 

13. In columns 2-4 of Subsidiary Table V to this chapter is given the 
proportion of children under 10 to persons aged 16-40 in each district and 
natural ^visions at each of the last three censuses, but a better measure of 
the natural fecundity of the population is obtained from the figures given in 
columns 5-7 of that table, winch show tlm inimber of children of both sexes 
under ten as a percentage of the married females between 15 and 40, io., in the 
reproductive period of their lives. 

Even these figures do not provide an altogether sati.sfaotory index of 
fertility as they depend on several factors other than the rate of reproduction 
by females. The figures we really want are the average numbers of children 
born to women of various religions and castes in the different })axts of the pror- 
ince during the reproductive period of their lives (tliough it will be recognized 
that this may not altogether be a measure of fertility, for bii-ths may be checked 
by design. In this province, however, I am credibly informed that contracep¬ 
tive methods are never practised in wedlock save to a small extent among some 
of the educated higher classes). 

It was at one time hoped to collect such figures in eerinrin selected areas 
from which to obtain direct data, but the political state of the province about 
the time of the census, rendered any such delicate enquiries quite out of the 
question. Unfortunately the vital statistics are too unreliable to help much, 
and in any case castewise birth returns are not available, nor, of course, are 
the figures for married females between 16 and 40 years of ago at each of the 
intercensal years. 

_ So, perforce, we must fall back on the index referred to above, but in 
considering the figures the following points must bo borne in mind 

(1) The number of children alive aged 0-10 is the number of those 

who have survived, and the index is thus rather one of survivals 
than of actual births or fertility. 

(2) Reproduction is affected if married women die more freely at the 

• reproductive ages than at other ages, so that the index may he 

affected by this factor which is quite unconnected with fertility, 
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The fecundity figure.? for 1931 are illustrated in diagram no. 38. 

Diairam 38 

MAP 

SHOWING NATURAL FECUAWITY 



The proportion is highest in Indo-Gangetio Plain East (171), next come 
Eido-Gangetie Plain West {167}, Sub-Himalaya West (165), East Satpuras 
(164) and Suh-Himalaya East (161) followed at some distance hy the Central 
India Plateau (155) and Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central (153); and far behind 
everywhere else comes Himalaya West (143). It is highest in districts Muzaffar- 
nagar (184), Ghazipur (178), Moradabad (177), BaUia (173) and Azamgarh 
(172); and lowest in Tefari-Garhwal State (124) and districts Garhwal (138), 
Naini Tal (139), Sultanpur (140) and Dehra Dun (144). 

These variations in many cases will be seen to be the result of a high or 
low proportion of married females between the ages of 15 and 40. 

The fecundity of the province as a whole is the same at this census as in 
1921. The proportion has increased in Himalaya West (+1), Sub-Himalaya 
West (+5), Indo-Gangetio Plain West (+1) and Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
(-f 1) and has decreased in Central India Plateau (—^15), East Satpuras (—5), 
Sub-Himalaya East (—1) and Indo-Gangetio Plain East (—7). The decrease 
in the Central India Plateau is very marked and to a less extent in Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, East and East Satpuras. It was in these natural divisions that 
the largest increases occurred between 1911 and 1921, and a glance at columns 
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15 and 16 of Subsidiary Table V will show that here again the second factoi. 
referred to above was responsible, viz., the decrease in the percentage of 
married females aged 15-40 between 1911 and 1921. This, and the uneven 
variations in some of the other district figures, arc tlie result of the influenza 
epidemic, which was very uneven m its incidence throughout the province, 
and, where prevalent, was especially fatal to females at the reproductive ages 
whilst it was not so fatal among children. So the proportion of the latter to 
the former rose sharply where the epidemic was severe between 1911 and 1921, 
and the elapse of another decade has seen a return to moie normal figures. 


The proportion of children to married females in the reproductive ages 
among Brahmanic Hindus, Aryas and Muslims in each natural division will 
be found in columns 5-7 of Subsidiary Table V-A to this chapter. " 

The fecimdity of Muslims is everyu^here greater than that of Brahmanic 
Hindus, but especially so in Sub-Himalaya East (-1-21) and only to a very small 
extent in East Satpuras (-1-1). The difference for the province as a whole is 
11 or nearly 7 per cent, and it is noteworthy that this higher fecundity figure 
persists even though the proportion of married females aged 16-40 to total 
females, shown in colunon 14, is the same or even higher for Muslims. The Arya 
figures are disturbed by conversions which take place at mature ages and 
this accounts for their low fecundity figure in most of the natural divisions. 
In the province as a whole their fecundity is between that of Brahmanic Hindus 
and Muslims, being 2|- per cent, higher than that of the former. 


The proportion of children under 14 years of age to married females 
between 14 and 43 for certain selected castes are shown in column 3 of Subsi¬ 
diary Table IV. As mentioned above, these figures must he studied in con¬ 
junction with those in column 6 for the number of married females aged 14-43 
per 100 of all females. 


Casto, 

Number 
of children 
under 14 
per 100 
married 
females 
aged 14- 
43. 

Number 
of married 
females 
aged 14--43 
per 100 
total 
females. 

Percentage 
of females 
to total 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Bhiimhar 

189 

37 

48*4 

Brahman -. 

183 

37 

46*9 

&yastha .. 

199 

36 

45-5 

Bajpttfc .. 

178 

39 

46*4 

Vaisliya ,. 

186 

39 

45*9 

Julaha ,. . • 

i"' m 

41 

47*9 

Bafhan .. . * 

,197;: 

39 

47*1 

Saiyid^ . ... , 

200 

37 

47*4 ■ 

Shaikh .. V* 

191 

40 

46*4 

Bhangi . . . * 


43 

47*3 

Ghamar . ^ ;. 


43 

48*9 

Dhobi ... 

186 

42 

48*2 

Dom (plains) 

178 

42 

49*5 

Halwai .. “ 

191 

40 

46*0 

Duniya ... 

199 

40 

. 49*3 

Pasi 

180 

. . 43 

48*9 

Silpliar .. 

156 

45 

48*3 

Jat 

203 

■ - ■ '40 

43-7 


second and third ooltunns for the lower 
arrived at— . , • . , - 

, j (1) The feeuruiity of Brahmans 
, ■ ; ing for the higher f^m^e 


The marginal figures of certain 
selected representative castes are of 
considerable interest in this con¬ 
nexion. The first point of note is 
the high fecundity figure for Muslims 
in spite of the fairly high figures for 
the proportion of married females 
between 14 and 43. The Saiyid 
figure is high as a result of the lower 
figure in the third column. 

The next point is that although 
the fecundity figure for some of the 
lower Hindu castes is high, in several 
instances the low caste figure is as 
low or lower than that of the higher 
castes.. The explanation of this lies 
in the figure in the third column. 
The proportion of married females 
at the reproductive ages is invari¬ 
ably lower in the case of the higher 
castes both Hiadu and Muslim, and 
this forces np the fecundity figure. 
By comparing the figures in the 
castes the following, decisions may he 

and Rajputs is about the same aUow- 
in the third column ha lie case of the 
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(3) Vaishyas are distiucth^ more fertile thaD either Braliiijaiis or Raj- 

put.s. 

(4) Kaj'asthas are more fertile than any of these castes although their 

index figure is undulj' high on account of their low figure in the 
tliird column, due appa,rentl 3 " to a higher death-rate among their 
manned females at the reproductive ages. 

(5) Saiyids are more fertile than 8,ny of the higher Hmdu castes, but 

are not so fertile as Pathans or Shaikhs and are far less fertile 
than Julahas, the latter bemg as fertile as any of the lower caste 
Hindus. 

(6) The lower castes a.re more fertile than the higher. Bhangis are 

more fertile than any of the lower Hindu castes with the excep¬ 
tion of Luniyas. After these come Halwa.i, Dhobi, Chamar, 

Pasi and Dom (plains only) roughly in that order. The figures 
for Silpkars are curious. Their fecundity figure is amazingly 
low even allowing for their unusually high percentage of 
married females at the reproductive ages. This may be real 
and due to heavier infantile mortality, w’hich is quite probable 
in view of the difficulties of getting medical attention in the 
hills, or it may be fictitious and due to greater errors in guessing 
the ages of children, for it must be remembered that the ages 
used in the caste-wise tables have not been smoothed, and the 
age-group 0-14 loses on account of the bunching on age 15. 

(7) Jats are remarkabty fertile. 

The figures shown in the last coluini' of the above marginal table repre¬ 
sent the percentage of females of all ages to total popula.tion in each of the 
selected castes and it is the figures in all three columns that have to be consi¬ 
dered when explaining the intercensal variations in the total population of 
these castes as exMbited in Subsidiary Table I to Chapter XII. The actual 
variations in the numbers of any caste are dependent not only on the fecundity 
(or survival ra,tes) of the caste but also on the proportion which the married 
females at the reproductive ages bear to the total population. To illustrate 
my meaning let us consider Brahmans. They have a comparatively low pro¬ 
portion of females in, their community, a very low proportion of married women 
at the reproductive ages among these females and a low' fecundity index. It 
is not therefore surprising to find from columns 6 a.nd 9 of Subsidiary Table 
I to Chapter XII, that the number of Brahmans has increased by only 0 • 9 
per cent, in the last decade and has actually decreased by 4’8 per cent, since 
1901. Similar comparisons can be effected for any of the castes concerned, 
and deductions made. Julahas have a high percentage of females m their 
community out of which a fairly high percentage are married women at the 
reproductive ages and their fecundity is high, hence we find that the numbers 
of this caste have increased by 14’O per cent, siaoe 1921 and by 8*9 per cent, 
since 1901. 

As a general rule it will be found that in the case of the lower Hindu castes 
their numbers have increased in the past thirty years (as against decreases 
in the case of the higher castes) not only because they are somewhat more 
fertile but because they have a greater proportion of females and a greater 
proportion of these are married females at the reproductive ages. 

Adverting to the case of Silpkars, they have a fairly high proportion of • 
females among them and an unusually high percentage of their females are 
married and at the reproductive ages so that in spite of their low fecundity 
figure (for which explanations hare already been suggested) they have increased 
by 30 *d per cent, since 1901,* 

14. Columns 8-13 of Subsidiary Table V give the proportions of each Longevity. 
sex aged 60 and over per 100 of those aged 15-40, at each of the la^t three 

* The increase in Brahmanic Hindu Silpkars fiince 1921 is 9 * 7 per cent> {vide paragraph 15 o! Chapter XII.) 
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censuses. In the province as a whole longevity is only slightly more in evidence 
in the case of females than in that of males, hut the figures^of both males and 
females vary considerably between the natural divisions and districts. The 
proportions are illustrated in the case of males in diagram no. 39 and for females 
in diagram no. 40. 

Di8.gram S9 

MAP 

SHOWING LONGEVITY IN MALES 







LOSTGEVITY. 
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Diagram 40 

MAP 

SHOWING LONGEVITY IN FEMALES 



Male longevity is markedly low in the Gentral India Platean and has 
keen so for the las§ thirty years. Mr. Blunt in 1911 attributed this to the effects 
of famine as Bundelkhand is notoriously the most precarioas part of the prov¬ 
ince, and famine affects old people more, and men more than women. The 
famine of 1907-08 may in part be responsible for this as those who were old then 
would now be 70 years or over but I think the chief reason is that this part of 
the province is “ extremely unhealthy and climate severe ; and an unresponsive 
soil and very low water level involve a degree of exposure and exertion which 
the physique of the people is unable to sustain.”* 

This applies in a lesser degree to East Satpuras. The low figure in ETaini 
Tal and Pilibhit is largely due to the unhealthiness of the climate, and con¬ 
versely the longevity in Tehri-Garhwal State, Garhwal and Almora are partly 
the result of a good climate. But another factor is at work here as Well, viz,, 
migration, partly periodic and partly semi-permanent. These emigrants are 
mostly males between the ages of 16 and 40 and the result is that the numbers 
between these ages left at home are reduced and the proportion of older men 
who are left at home rises. Many of the emigrants from the lulls go to the Bhabar 

* Census Report, 1921, Part I, page 17. 

, 30 ' ; 


Hales. 
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S'emales, 


LongevUif hy 
religion. 


Longevity hy 
caste. 


of Naini Tal district and plainsmen, move into the Tarai of both Naini Tal and 
Pilibhit districts. This has the opposite effect. Males of 15—40 are increased 
in nur hers and so down goes the proportion of such old people who have sur¬ 
vived the adverse climate. The high figures of Azamgarh, Benares, Ghazipur 
and Ballia are in part explained by the large number of emigrants who leave 
this area for Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Assam and the Central Provinces. These 
will mostly be aged between 20 and 40 and so reduce the numbers left of these 
ages and put up the proportion of older people. 

Female longevity is much more evenly distributed over the province. 
The figure is low only in the Central India Plateau, and even here it is much 
higher than for males (which fact supports the explanation offered, that it is 
due to the more exacting natrae of agricultural work). Longevity is very 
high in Tehri-Garhwal State and in a block of districts comprising Gonda and 
Basti of Sub-Himalaya East, and Bara Banki, Fyzabad and Sultanpur of 
Indo-Gangetie Plain Central, and is fairly high throughout the rest of these 
natural divisions and Indo-Gangetic Plain East. 

A general rise in the longevity figures of both males and females will be 
noticed between 1911 and 1921. This was undoubtedly the result of the 
influenza epidemic which was more fatal to those at middle age than to either 
young children or the older folic. As the proportion at the middle ages was 
reduced so the proportion of the older people automatically increased. 

The survivors oi those aged 15—40 in 1921 whose numbers wore especially 
reduced by influenza are now aged 26—50. The number over 40 at this census 
is thus somewhat less than normal on account of the deaths from that epidemic 
of those who would now have been 40—60; and the number aged 15—40 is 
recovering on account of the advent of the survivors of those who v/ere aged 
5—15 in 1921. But this alone would not account for the very large drop in 
the longevity figures, slightly more pronounced hi the case of females than of 
males. There is no doubt that a large part of these decreases is due to the 
smoothing of ages at this census, which, as has been explained in paragraph 6 
supra, has resulted in a general reduction of ages, especially of the higher ages, 
and more so in the case of females whose ages have always been more a matter 
of guesswork than those of males. 

The figures in columns 8—11 of Subsidiary Table V-A show that for the 
province as a whole longevity is about the same for Muslim males and females 
and Hindu females, but is somewhat less for Hindu males. 


The low figure for Muslim males and females in Himalaya, West is due 
to the fact that Muslims in those parts are mostly semi-permanent migrant 
traders and businessmen, who eventually retire with their families to then’ 
homes in other parts of the province. In all the other natural divisions the 
Muslim male figure exceeds the Hindu male figure and Muslim female figure 
is near to or slightly more than the Hiudn female figure. 

be found in columns 3 and 4 of Subsidiary 
Table IV. It must be remembered that these are based on the unsmoothed 
age figures. In the margia are given the highest and lowest figures:. In this 
^ ^ ^ connexion the table in paragraph 12 

Number^ed43_aaidover may also be Studied. Longe- 

yi'fcy is evidently found among the 
higher castes, and the low castes 
Males. Females. ^re all to be found at the other end 
7, ^scale. One reason for this is 
Bmitman .. ,. 39 41 that the higher castes live more 

^iyid .. .. 40 35 sheltered lives, and in the case of 

! !! , 38 40 females the prohibition of wddow 

•• remarriage preserves. many of their 

Mi^d T ,1! 38 % women from the troubles and dangers 

. 26 33 child-birth. The high figures for 

Bhaagi !! L ' ^ 27 Brahman and Bhuinhar women 

•' S' ^ (especially widows) are very remark- 

.LckBi : 29 , 30 s.ble. The lower castes .generally 

-• ■ ^ 31 Speaking die younger" as.their lives 

!! ^ 31 are harder and their womenfolk bear 


Bhnmitar 
Bralanan 
Saiyid 
‘Taga .. ^ 

Kayaatha 
BHat». 
Rajput 
Moglial 

Esau. 

Bhangi 

Kadhlu 

pbaauaap 

Dhobi 
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THE VITAL STATITISCS. 

oliildi-en as long as they are capable of doing so. The effeot of early inai-riage 
on longevity lias already been mentioned in paragraph 12 supra. The propor¬ 
tion of those aged 44 and over in those castes which are more addicted to early 
marriage, is noticeably lower. 

15. StadMics of vital occurrences are published annually by the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Health as appendices to the annual r8j)ort of his department. 
For reasons explained in paragraph 56 of Chapter I these sfcatistie.s Eire not very 
accurate, (ioi attempt has been made in paragraph 59 of that chapter to 
estimate the probable error thereia.) But in spits of this the vital statistics 
are of value in analysing the census statistics. 

Apart from the inaccm’acy of the ^actual returns another point has to be 
borne iu mind. The birth and death rates published by the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment for the intercensal years are all based on the population figures of the last 
census so that thej* do not represent the true rates at the intercensal years as the 
population varies from year to j'ear. For this reason also the statistics presented 
in the annual reports referred to above do not quite represent the facts of the 
case, but by combining the figures of the new census with those of last census 
it is possible to elimmata most of the error due to this cause. It is true that the 
magnitude of this error is far less than that due to the incomplete recording of 
bh’ths and deaths, nevertheless it is worth vrhile ehmmating it. The method 
I have employed is as follows. The number of births in the decade was added 
to the population enumerated in 1921 and the number of deaths subtracted. 
Had the vital statistics been correct and had there been no migration into or 
out of the province the result should have been the enumerated population of 
1931. Actually a deficit of 893,944 persons was found, which is the algebraic 
sum of the errors in the vital statistics and the balance of migration in the 
decade. The population at each intercen.sai year was then calculated as the 
population of the previous year plus the recorded births of the year, minus 
the recorded deaths, plus a correction equal to one-tenth of the deficit on the 
decade, i.e., 89,394. 

The birth and death rates shown in coltunns 5 and 6 of Subsidiary Table 
V of Chapter I have been calculated on the population of 1921 ; but the rates 
shown in Subsidiary Tables VII, VIII and X of the present chapter are based 
on the population of each intercensal year calculated as above. 


The vital 
statistics. 
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The birth-rates calculated iii this mauaer, taken from Subsidiary Table 
VII, are illustrated below ior each year of the last decade by natural divisions. 
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due to incomplete recording of the vital statistics for it is very notsvorthj’- 
that where the population is densest or where communications are difficult as in 
Himalaya West and East vSatpuras, there the birth-rate is lower. 

As regards the rates themselves they are rmusually low for this province, 
averaging only 34*4 per mille per annum for both seses together. The rate 
based on the 1921 population throughout averages 35T, comptared with 42‘3 
for the decade 1911—21 and 4T4 for 1901—11 (worked out on the calculated 
population for each intercensai year these figures would each be somewhat 
higher as the population fell between 1901 and 1911 and between 1911 and 
1921). The present decrease is in part due to the relative^ greater omissions 
in the vital statistics in the past decade, but allowmg for the probable omissions 
in both decades there has been a considerable declhre in the total number of 
births in the past ten years. This may be ascribed to the after-effects of the 
influenza epidemic, which not only reduced the proportion of people at the 
reproductive ages but also greatly lowered the vitality of the suvivors. These 
are factors which are fast disappearing and the next decade should see an 
increase in the birth-rate, provided the vital statistics do not become still further 
tncomplece. 

The effect of the lean year 1928 (when the kharif crops, the chief food of 
agriculturists, failed) on the vitality of the people is clearly reflected in the 
fall in birth-rate in 1929. 

Had the figure for births calculated iu paragraph 69 of Chapter I been 
used, the average birth-rate based on the population of 1921 w'ould have been 
41’3 for the province instead of 35T and I regard this figure as much nearer the 
truth. As a considerable part of the error in the record of births existed at 
previous censuses the correct birth-rate figures for those censuses would have 
been correspondingly higher. 
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i)eatJi-rates. 


The death-rates based on the population of each intoi'censal year cal¬ 
culated as explained above, but in this ease worked out for males on the total 
male population and for females on the total female population, as exhibited 
in Subsidiary Table VIII, are illustrated in diagram no. 42. 



The first point of note is;the fact that in the province as a whole, omitting 
the unhealthy year 1921 the"death-rate has been remarkably even, owing of 
course to tbe absence of epidemics. Further it has heen amazingly low, averag¬ 
ing only 26‘3 peir mille per annum in the case of males and 26*4 for females in 
the ten years, based on the calculated population of each intercensal year. The 
average based on the 1921 population throughout comes to 26*4 for both sexes 
together compared with 40*2 for 1911—21 and 39*7 for 1901-—11. (Here 
again the figures based on ih.e calculated population of each intercensal year 
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would have been somewhat higher.) Part of this reduction is due to larger 
omissions in recording deaths, but overwhelmingly the greater part is due to 
the absence of epidemics. 

For the province as a whole the female figure was in every year of the last 
decade below the male figure, but the disparity is very sinail, far le.ss than that 
in the birth-rates. But whereas in the case of the birth-rate the female figure 
everwfhere was below the male figrrre it is noteworthy that in Himalaya. Ithst 
and Indo-Gangetic Plain West the female death-rate alvmys exceeded the male 
and in Sub-Himalaya West it did so from 1926 till the end of the decade. 

As between the natural divisions the death-rate is, generally speaking, 
higher in the west. Again this suggests under-recording in the vital statistics 
in the more congested areas of the east. The rate is highest in Sub-Himalaya 
West on account of its relatively mihealthy climate. The rate in Sub-Himalaya 
East is undoubtedly low to a large extent as the result of an imperfect record. 

Had the figure for deaths estimated iu paragraph 59 of Chapter I been 
taken, the average death-rate based on the population of 1921 would have been 
33’8 for the province instead of 26-4, and this is, I consider, a closer approxi¬ 
mation to the truth. As the vital statistics of previous censuses also suffered 
from omissions the correct death-rate figures for previous censuses would have 
been correspondingly higher. 

These estimated birth and death rates (41’3 and 33‘8 respectivety) may 
be compared with the average for 1925—^29 for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland of 17-6 and 12'o respectively. The birth and death rates of this prov¬ 
ince were, respectivety, and a little over 2| times the corresponding rates 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and that in a decade in this province 
somewhat unfavourable to births and free from serious epidemics. 

16. The death-rates referred to in the previous paragraph are general 
death-rates, i.6., they are ratios between the entire population of the province 
or natural division and all deaths which occur in a year."^'^ Such figures may 
be calculated for a special class or group of the population. Thus we may con¬ 
sider each age-gronp by itself and find the death-rate for it alone. Such would 
be called specific death-rates by age-groups. Or we might consider deaths from 
certain diseases separately; these wotdd be specific death-rates by disease. 
In this paragraph we will consider specific death-rates by age-groups. In 
Subsidiary Table IX wiU be found statistics, based on the returns of the Public 
Health Department, for the death-rates in 1921 and 1931 per mille of each sex 
living at the same age, for certain age-groups. These figures are illustrated 
in diagram no. 43. 

* Strictly speaking the death-rates shown in Subsidiary Table VIII are specific death-rates by sex. 


Specific death 
rates. 
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• = ^ any case be a complicated caloulati 

fl.n ifi acj Q ’v^r\4~4. :_ il J»_ j i 1 • 


Age, 


Under 1 year 
1—5 
5 - 10 .. 
10—15 
15—20 
20—30 
30—40 . 
40—50 
50—60. 
60atn4bver 


19^1 and 


Average deaths per miile 
of each sex in decade 
1921—30. 



Males; 

Females. 


211*0 

181*6 


49-3 

43-5 


lOH 

10*3 



8*4 


8"7 

10*4 

. . ' 

11*0 

12-6 


14-0 

14*2 


20-3 

17^4 


35*3 

30-4 


79*2 

67*2 


i nm ^ x«iuc*ies uviug each 

1931. These fignies are iUustrated in diagram no. 44. 


and, as a matter of fact, the requis 
available, Moreover 
death-rates in no particular ini 
censal year of the past decade j 
® T + 1 ^“^ special features. 

,, ^ inargin are given figures 
the average number of deaths 
certain ages for males and ferns 
separately based on the aven 
r^orded deaths of the decade s 
the average number of males a 
i^nales living ict each age-group 
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The death-rate for both males and females is very high in iafancy, especially 
for males, but falls to its lowest by the age of 10 for both males and females. 
Then for males it rises, gradually up to 40 and after that increasingly fast. For 
females after 10 mortahty rates rise more steeply as they approach the age 
of ehild-bearing, and from age 10 till 38 the female rate always exceeds the 
male. The rise is steepest for females between 10 and 15 showing the risk 
that women run in bearing their first children. The fact that after tliis age 
female mortality rates continue to increase and keep above the male rates 
till 38, is the result of. the reduced physique of women who bear too many 
babies at too frequent intervals. It is the object of Welfare Workers not only 
to reduce the infant mortality rates but also to bring tbe male and female 
specific death-pate curves closer together between the ages of 10 and 38. No 
improvement is notieeahle in this respect since 1921, m’de paragraph II of 
Chapter V. The Sarda Act may operate to this end, but owing to the large 
number of infant marriages contracted just before its introduction, its beneficial 
results are not hkely to appear till tbe decade after next, and then only if the 
law he not evaded meanwhile. 

17.’ A close relation exists between the death-rate and the age distri¬ 
bution of the population, and this has to he taken into consideration in any 
comparison of the death-rates at different censuses or between the death-rates 
of different countries. The death-rate will obviously he lower or higher as a 
smaller or larger proportion falls iu the more exposM age-periods, t.e., childhood 
and old age in the ease of males, and childhood and ages 12-38 in the case 
of f emales. An examiuation of Subsidiary TahleT will reveal that owing to the 
large proportion of children 0-6, and of females aged 10-40, the population 
■ ■ 31 : 


ViilmrabilUy 
of (he popu¬ 
lation as at 
present 
constituted. 
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Iiifmitile 

mortality. 


as at present constituted is more, so to speak, Yulnerable than at any time 
since 1901, and hence epidemics, if they did secure a hold, would result in 
relatively heavier mortality than at any time during the past 30 years. 

18. In the margin are shown the number of recorded deaths, male and 
-- r ---r;;vT'-female, at the age of 

1 a+. ncA O— riAr nirhliR DGr miJle or total ° _ 


Year. 

Deaths at age 0-1 
mille o£ recorded births. 

Births per mille of total 
population. 

Males. 

Eemales. 

Males. 

Eomales. 

1921 .. 

240*6 

232*0 

18*1 

16*3 

1922 .. 

189*5 

177*4 

17*1 

15*3 

1923 

174-3 

164-0 

19*1 

17*0 

1924 

198*1 

185*2 

18*2 

16*4 

1925 .. 

179-4 

171*0 

17*1 

15*2 

1926 .. 

183*3 

170*6 

17*8 

15*8 

1927 .. 

157-0 

145*9 

18*9 

16-9 

1928 

165-9 

153*2 

19*5 

17-4 

1929 

173-5 

163*3 

17*3 

15-4 

1930 .. 

177-0 

163*7 

18*6 

16-6 

Average 1921-30 ,. 

183*3 

1 172-1 

18-2 

i 16-2 


under 1 year, per mille 
of recorded births, for 
each year of the last 
decade. 


The great majority of deaths of infants take place during the first few 
days or weeks of Kfe, so that these figures (were the vital statistics correct), 
would give us a very close approximation to tlxe actual infantile mortality rates. 
It is also evident that these figures must be considered in conjunction with 
annual recorded birth-rates, which are therefore also showir. The figures are 
far lower than those of the previous decade. This is in some measure due to 
greater omissions in the vital statistics (vide paragraph 69 of Chapter I and 
paragraphs 8 and 9 of Chapter V). 

The relation between the recorded rate for males and the recorded rate for 


females has kept much about the same in the decade, though it is noteworthy 
that the difference averaged 10‘6 per mille in the first quinquennium as against 
12‘0 in the second. In spite of the admitted and well-known fact that in this 
country greater care is taken of male than of female infants, mortality among 
males under a year old has in the decade averaged 11 per mille more than 
among females. This is commonly the case all over the world, for everywhere 
girl babies are less delicate than boy babies. 

In . European countries great efforts have been made to improve the 
condition under which children of all classes are born. In England and Wales 
the rate of infantile mortality for the ten years 1876 to 1885 was 142 per mille. 
Improvement has come most rapidly since the beginning of the present 
century, and the rate in 1931 was as low as 66. In the margin for the purpose 

of comparison are given the latest 
figures for both sexes together of 
certain other countries. How rela- 
tively and absolutely great is the 
waste of life in this province owing 
to lack of care of the mother and 
child at the time of birth is plainly 
shown by these figures. Moreover, 
the position is still more serious than 
these figures show, because the figures 
given here for this province take 
no aoGoimt of the omissions in the 
record of births and deaths. Erom 
the figures calculated in paragraph 69 
of Chapter I, it can easily be deduced 
that 800 thousand children (males 387 thousand, females 413 thousand) 
more died between the ages of 0 and 10 in the psbst decade than were 
recorded. The majority of these probably represent infants who died almost 
as soon as they were born and whose birth and death was either unnoticed 
.by the rural reporting agency, viz., the village watciman,'or. forgotten 
.before the report was made. • - 

; If these were taken into account and the calculated buths used, the 
infantile mortality rates per mille of births would average for the oast decade 
males 198, females 190, and both sexes together 194, ‘ ^ ^ 


1 

.. .Country.: -■ ' ■ j 

Deaths 
under I year 
per hOOO 
births; 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 
total popu¬ 
lation. 

iSTorway *• 

55 

16*7 

Australia h.. 

47 

19*9 

Netherlands *. 

50 

22*2 

Denmark • ,. ,. 

83 

18*7 

England and Wales . 

66 

16*3 • 

Canada .. . , i 

89 

23*9 

France ,, *, 

, 76 

17*4 

Germany ,, 

83 

16*0 

Horthem Ireland ,. 

73 

20*4 

Scotland ,. ,, 

82 

19*0 

Belgium : 

93 

18*7 

Italy V. .. 

125 

24*9 

United Provinces 

178 

34*4 
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It is noteworthy that in these corrected figures female infant mortality 
more nearly apiiroaches male mortality, because omissions in the case of female 
births and deaths are greater. 

In the margin are given the number per miiie of deaths at age mider 1 

year for certain age-periods based on 
the record of the past decade. The 
figures suggest that the first week of 
life is slightly more dangerous for 
l>oys than for girls and the next three 
weeks though fa.!’ less dangerous to 
girls or boj"s than the first week are 
relatively still more dangerous to boys 
than, to girls. After the first month 
the girls are at a slight disadvantage 
and, although the chances of survival 
for both are improving, in the second 
six months of life girls have still less 
hope of survival than boys. Of those 
babies who die in the first year of 
their hves, nearly one-half die in the 
fii’st month and over thi'ee-cpiarters 
in the first six months. Oat of every 1,000 babies born in this province in 
the last decade 54 died uithiu a week, S4 within a month, and 139 within six 
months. The corresponding figures for male babies were 56, 87 and 143, 
and for female babies 52, 81 and 134. 

During the past decade Maternity and Child-Welfare work has been 
introduced into the province on an organized basis. Almost all district 
headquarters now have maternity centres, and considerable attention, has 
been given to the training of dais (midvives). But the task is an immense 
one and it- will only be by patient years of work that effects -vvtII become 
noticeable. 


! Number Trlio died aged : 
j less than 1 year in the i 
I decade 1921 “SOj per i 
; laille of total deaths. : 


Age at death. 



; Males. i 

; i 

! 1 

Females, i 

AH ages 

i 

1 1,000 1 

1,000 1 

Less than 1 week 

1 305 

202 j 

I week but less than 1 month: 171 

16S i 

; ! 

1 month but less than 6 

i 304 

307 1 

montlos. 

i 

J 

[ 

6 months but less than 1 year 

O 

223 1 

i 
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Deaths and 
their causes. 


Fever. 
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19. In Subsidiaiy Table X at the end of this chapter figures are exhibited 
showmo’ the numbers of deaths reported each year of the decade as due to fever, 
plague^cholera a,nd smali-pox. This subject has already been referred to in 
paragraph 56 of Chapter I, I will here content myself with a graphical 
illustration of the figures. 



The annual death-rate from fever is far in excess ofplague, 
cholera or smaU-pox. In the diagram the death-rates from fever have been 
plotted on a scale equal to one-tenth that used for the other diseases, and further 
the origin has been taken at 10 instead of zero. 

From the fever curve it -will be seen that only in 1921 was mortality from 
thi^ disease unusually severe. It was above the average of the decade in 1924, 
an aftermath of the extensive floods of that year. It was lowest in 1928, the 
year of drought showing that the bulk of fever is malarial and how much of 
it is due to the drying up of the raias after a normal or heavy monsoon. It is 
noteworthy that the death-rate of females from fever is always lower than that 
of males due no doubt in part to the fact that males are in the course of their 
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agricultural labours raore exposed to the \vea.ther. But another cause i.s the 
fact that a very large proportion of women die as a result of the perils a.nd troubles 
attendant on child-birth and so the proportion of female deaths from other 
causes is naturally reduced. 

Plague has been far less severe in this decade than since it made its first 
appearance some two decades ago. It was worse than usual in 1923 and 1928. 
The curve shows how much more vital it is to females them to males due to them 
living more indoors than men as a result of their household duties and to the 
fact that when houses are evacuated it is the wife who continually I’etums to 
her permanent home to see that all is in order or to get something that in the 
hurry of flight she has left behind. As Mr. Bhmt pohited out-- to enter an in¬ 
fected house -which has been evacuated for any length of time is extremely 
dangerous, for the infected fleas have left the dead rats and are still there ready 
to attack the first living thing that presents itself. 

Cholera was at its wmrst in the openmg year of the decade, was bad agam 
in 1924 and was on the rise at the end of the decade. It appears to be slightly 
more vital to females than to males. 

The mortality from smaU-pox has been very small and the disease does 
not appear to differentiate between the sexes. Mortality rose from 1923 to 
1926 and thereafter subsided till 1928 after which it rose again slightly. 

20. In the next table are shomi the actual recorded deaths (both sexes 
together) for each month of the past decade, and these figures are illustrated in 
diagram no. 46. 


plague. 


Cholera. 


Small-pox, 


Bmths by 
77ionfh8. 


VidQ Census Rexiorr, 1911. Pail- I, page 44. 



AcivM wamh&t of (6olA s&tes} % moaik 





* Based on the calculated population of each interceiiBal 
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Th,e variations in mortaKty throughout the different seasons of the year 
are fairly constant. The end oi the rains and the begimnng of the cold weather 
are the signals for the spread of malaria ; hut a large proportion of deaths from 


Oiagrm 4 a 
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an rl Mav find plague at its height. Cholera 
,nci October. Small-pox usually appears in 


April 


fever are als o returnee] in J"ge e. 
occurs anywhere between April 
April, May and June, , 1 - 1 , i 

It is not auriJrising to find tliat the months with the highest death-rates 
are ApJ May and Ju.ie, October and November. January to March, July 

and Auo-ust are the healthier months. , . , oa\ 

These facts are iUustrated in diagi’a-m 47 which shows the average 1921--30) 
death-rate for both sexes together (worked out at what it v/ould have been m a 
Tv^hole year had mortality continued at the rate that obtamed m each month) 

for each month of the year. 

The actual figures are given in the margin. 


Montli. 


Average annual 
death-rate per 
mille 1921-30. 


It should be noticed that 
these rates are based on the 1921 
population throughout but this does 
not afiect the relative figures as 
between months. 


January 

Febraary 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Wiole year 


24'78 
23*93 
23*58 
28*19 
28*69 
29*62 
23*95 
24-13 
26*69 
28*45 
28-40 
26*75 


26*43 
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21. Tile next statement shoivs biitli, death and survival rates (calculated Birth and death 
throughout on the 1921 population) by religion for each year of the last decade. % religion. 

Statement shoiving birth and death-rates and excess of birth over death rates by 
religions during the years 1921—30, and the mean rates far the same period. 


Year, 

Hindus. 


Chris lians. 

Other classes. 

Total. 

f 

Birtli-rate 

34*62 

' d:? 

7-73 

6*54 

34*39 

1921 

Deatii-rate 

39’82 

40*52 

6'55 

7*3S 

39*57 


Excess of birtli-rate over death- 

—5*20 

—5*43 

-MS 

—0-84 

—5*18 


rate. 






f 

Birth-rate 

32-28 

33-47 

6*83 

6*15 

32-17 

\ 

1922 .. 

Death-rate 

25-59 

23-13 

3*49 

4*80 

25-01 

I 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

6*69 

10-34 

3-34 

1*35 

7-16 

1 

rate. 






f 

Birth-rate 

36-15 

37-6! 

7-S3 

6-70 

36*04 

1923 

Death-rate 

23-54 

23-81 

3-40 : 

4-32 

23-37 

1 

! 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

12-61 

13-80 

4-43 

2-38 ; 

12-67 

1 

rate. 






f 

Birth-rate 

34-SO 

36-32 

8-li 

.5-84 

34-72 

1 

1924 .. 

Death-rate 

28-68 

21 u 6 

3-78 

5*29 

28-29 

i 

1 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

6-12 

8*56 

4*33 

0*55 

6*43 

1 

rate. 






f 

Birth-rate 

32*62 

35*29 

7-69 

7-57 

32-73 

1 

1925 ..•<( 

Death-rate 

24-73 

26-49 

4-06 

6'47 

24-78 


Excess of birth-rate over death- 

7-89 

8*80 

3-63 

i-iO 

7-95 


rate. 






r 

Birth-rate 

34-27 

35-80 

7-05 

7*63 

34-20 

1926 

Death-rate 

24-87 

27-92 

3-85 

7-33 

25-10 

1 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

9-40 

7-88 

3-20 

0-30 

9-10 

i 

rate. 






r 

Birth-rate 

36-88 ' 

37*90 - 

8-47 

9*08 

36-73 

I 

1927 ..W 

Death-rate 

22-56 

24-05 

4-20 

6-86 

22-59 

1 

t 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

14-32 

13*85 

4*27 

2*22 

14*14 

1 

L 

rate. 






<• 

Birth-rate .. . - 

38-43 

39-33 

8-55 

8-72 

35*24 

1928 

Death-rate .. 

23-99 

26-52 

4-54 

6-76 

24-15 


Excess of birth-rate over death- 

14-44 

12-81 

4-01 

1-96 

14*09 


rate. 






r 

Birth-rate 

34-33 

36-32 

8-02 

7-91 

' 

34-33 

1929 .J 

Death-rate .. .. 

24-03 

27-01 

4-38 

6-11 

24-26 

1 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

10-30 

9*31 

3-64 

i-80 

10-07 

L 

rate. 






f 

Birth-rate 

37-40 

5S-S6 

9-06 

8-07 

37-31 

1 

Death-rate 

27-17 

28-96 

5*27 

6-19 

27-20 

1930 .. ^ 







1 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

10-23 

10-03 

3-79 

1-88 

10-11 

1 

rate. 







Birth-rate 

35-18 

36-61 

7-93 

7-42 

35-09 

Mean for -< 

Death-rate 

26-50 

27-62 

4*35 

6-15 

26-43 

1921—30* 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

8-68 

8-99 

3*58 

1-27 

8*66 

- 

rate. 







32 ' 
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The figures of Christians and other classes are of little value as they are 
affected by the special nature of the composition of those communities. 

The birth-rate and death-rate for Hindus have both been lower than 
for Muslims, but the average survival rate for Muslims is higher than for Hindus. 
This is in accordance with what we have already found. The actual birth 
and death-rates for both communities towards the end of the decade are lower 
than those shown above (neglecting of course omissions in the vital statistics) 
as both populations had increased. Those for Muslims would be relatively 
lower than those for Hindus as the former have increased more. It must be 
remembered that as Muslims live more in towns than Hindus, generally speak¬ 
ing the vital statistics for Muslims are more fuUy recorded. 

22 . As the mortality rates worked out by the Government Actuary on 
the figures of last census were based on unsmoothed age-groups whereas the 
age-groups have at this census been smoothed, any discussion of those rates 
would be useless. Fresh rates wiU be shown in the Government Actuary’s 
report, to which the reader is referred. 
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Sitbsidiaby Table distribution of 10,000 of moh sm in the province and each 

natural division. 


Age, 

1931- 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Hales. 

Females, 

m 

Females. 

■ 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 




. 

United Provinces (British territory). 



0—i 

294 

326 

300 

312 

320 

336 

304 

314 

1—2 .. 

213 

314 

129 

144 

143 

159 

172 

188 

2—3 

281 

330 

211 

244 

212 

238 

275 

297 

3-^ 

296 

331 

250 

298 

245 

279 

244 

266 

4 —3 »» 

292 

301 

260 

285 

240 

254 

233 

245 

Tot^I 0—5 

1,436 

1,602 

1,150 

1,283 

1,160 

1,266 

1,228 

1,310 

5—10 

1,276 

1,219 

1,407 

1,405 

1,339 

1,325 

1,298 

1,263 

10—15 

1,182 

1,068 

1,219 

1,018 

1,226 

1,028 

1,256 

1,073 

15—20 

905 

877 

858 

748 

859 

758 

863 

764 

20—25 

912 

935 

820 

882 

868 

927 

S29 

885 

25—30 

874 

890 

861 

874 

898 

913 

885 

896 

30—35 

795 

791 

830 

863 I 

849 

885 

869 

881 

35-^0 

653 

640 

607 

594 

591 

588 

562 

563 

40-45 

562 

545 

665 

691 

692 

711 

689 

719 

45—50 

443 

426 

409 

384 

382 

362 

373 

357 

50—55 

348 

343 

484 

494 

478 

502 

486 

510 

55—60 

233 

242 

186 

179 

163 

162 

173 

173 

60—65 

183 

199 

274 

317 

275 

327 

,. 

.. 

65—70 

84 

92 

77 

79 

66 

66 

,. 

. * 

70 emd over 

109 

131 

153 

189 

143 

ISO 

- 

-• 

Total 60 and over .. 

376 

422 

504 

585 

484 

573 

482 

598 

Unspecified 






•• 

7 

8 

Mean age 

24.years 

24 years 

25 years , 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

24 years 

25 years 


O'6 months 

0*6 months 

3*3 months | 

7* 7 months 

i * 0 months 

8‘1 months 

J0'4mont}is 

6*7 months 

Nattjkal divisiojts. 









Himalaya, West. 

0—5 .. 

1,350 

1,547 

1,105 

1,229 

1,26^ 

1.430 

1,235 

1,384 

5—10 

1,141 

i,I57 

1,252 

1,284 

1,236 

1,302 

1 127 

1,199 

10—15 

1,081 

1,037 

1,224 

1,142 

i,ll7 

K078 

1,205 

Lil5 

15—20 

957 

942 

998 

966 

878 

849 

989 

953 

20--40 

3,341 

3,330 

3,135 

3,120 

3,334 

3,196 

3,348 

3,236 

40-60 

1,692 

1,560 

1,787 

1,710 

1,711 

1,629 

1,669 

1,609 

60 and over 

438 

427 

499 

549 

457 

521 

422 1 

499 

Unspecified 
Siib-Himcdayoy West. 

• • 

•. 

• • 


• • 

• • 

5 

5 

0—5 

i,434 

1,663 

1,105 

1,261 

1,181 

1,362 

1,272 

1,418 

5—10 

1,227 

1,201 

1,337 

1,376 

1,295 

1,332 

1,234 

1,241 

10-15 

1,156 

1,056 

1,250 

1,065 

1,197 

1,022 

1,188 

1,062 

15—20 

943 

1 920 

921 

828 

889 

803 

905 

793 

20-^ 

3,337 

1 3,230 

3,140 

3.165 

3.233 

3,205 

3,203 

3,155 

40—60 

1,536 

1 1,550 

1,752 

1,744 

I.7I9 

1,709 

1,711 

1,744 

60 and over 

367 

400 

495 

561 

486 

567 

482 

582 

Unspecified 
Indo-Oangetic JPlain, 


♦ • 

• • 

►. 

.. 

* * 

5 

5 

West. 





j 




0—5 

1,461 

1J19 

1,127 

1,302 

1,093 

1,243 

1,275 

1.407 

5—10 

1,221 

L190 

1.365 

1,437 

1,316 

1365 

1,319 

1322 

10—15 

1,156 

1,061 

1,218 

1,016 

1,301 

1,118 

1,149 

983 

15—20 

940 

947 

924 

855 

931 

876 

829 

761 

20—40 

3,307 

3,242 

3,133 

3,124 

3,073 

3,097 

3.156 

3,169 

40—60 

1,543 

1,468 

1,720 

1,727 

1,795 

1,774 

1,789 

1,796 

60 and over 

372 

373 

513 

539 

491 

527 

476 

552 

Unspecified 
Indo-Qangetic Hlain^ 

*. 

.. 


• * 

• * ' 

• • 

7 

10 

Central. 









0—5 

1,376 

1,519 

uoi 

1,224 

1.086 

1,161 

U66 

1,238 

5—10 

1,254 

1,199 

1351 

1,336 

1,305 

1,295 

1,284 

135 

10—15 

1,166 

1,046 

1,157 

965 

1,180 

995 

1,251 

1,068 

15—20 

875 

838 

834 

712 

854 

740 

849 

757 

20—40 

3,268 

3,321 

3,177 

3,308 

3.270 

3.406 

3,116 

3.242 

40—60 

1,671 

1,637 

1,840 

1343 

1,795 

1,811 

1,798 


^ and over 

390 

440 

540 

612 

510 


534 

6^ 

Unspecified 

•• 

•» 

* • 

• * 

•* 

■■ 

2 

2 

























CHAPTBK. IV.—AG-E. 


SussiDlAitY Table I. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the province and each 

natural division —(concluded). 




Males. Females, j Males. Females. I Males. Females. 1 Males. Females. 


Natheal Din signs—! 

(ooncld.). i 

' Plateau, 

0^-5 

5-10 

I5~^0 

20^ 

40—60 

60 and over 
TJnspBcified 


East SaipuraB. 

0-5 .. 

5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 
Unspecified 

Sub-Bimalwyat 

East. 

0—5 .. 

5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 
Unspecified 

Indo-Baiigetic, 

East, 

0-^ .. . 

5—10 
10—15.. 

15^ 

20—40 

40—60 

60 and over .; 

Unspbeified .. 
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Subsidiary Table II .—Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion. 

{British territory only.) 


Age. 


!9 

21. \ 

\ 

1911. 

1901. 


FemEvIes. ^ 

Males, 

Females. 

n 


H 

Females. 

i 

2 

3 


, i 

1 

6 

7 

3 

9 





! 

(1) Bjia)U Bbah.?ja^£C, j 





0-5 


1,426 

1,593 

LI45 

1,275 

1,153 

1,255 

1,221 

1,305 

5—10 .. 


1,268 

1,207 

1,405 

1.395 

1,336 

1,320 

1,295 

1,260 

10—15 .. 


1,184 

1,059 

1,210 

i,oio 

1,223 

1,022 

1,255 

1,071 

15—20 .. 


: 902 

863 

35S 

743 

360 

751 

367 

760 

20—40 .. 


3,251 

3,275 

3,135 

3,226 

: 3,22ld 

3,331 

3,165 

3,241 

40—60 


: 1,601 


1,754 

1,765 

1,729 

1,749 

iJ23 

1,763 

60 and over 


368 

425 

493 

565 

471 

572 

469 

595 

Mean age 


24 veara 

24 years 

25 years 

25 veai's j 

25 ye.ar.s 

25 years 

24 years 

25 years 



I ■ 2 moiitlis 

2 • 4 incaitb..? 

2‘ 6 mondiS 


2" 1 montlis 

9* 4nion th.s 

i0*4 ni'jrifclis 

7 • 5 months 





I 

(2) KimxOU Ai’Ya, j 





0—5 .. 


1,367 

1,554 

1,1 ly 

1,252 

1,058 

1,206 

1,165 

1,398 

5—10 .. 


1,183 

1,131 

1,265 

1,373 

KiBS 

1,221 

1,177 

1,276 

10—15 .. 


1,154 

1,040 

1,174 

1,002 i 

1,267 

1,100 

1,093 

1,037 

15—20 .. 


1,007 

9S1 

1,025 

929 

1,046 

954 

S93 

888 

20—40 .. 


3,353 

3,406 

3,2t'4 

3,231 

3,360 

3.279 

3,531 

3,112 

40—60 ., 


1,551 

1 

1,691 

1.654 

1,672 

1,679 

1,705 

1,645 

60 and over 


3S5 

402 

A 65 
"X JO 

559 

\ ‘129 

561 

436 

644 

Mean age 


24 years 

23 years 

25 vears 

yct-iris 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 



3 * 0 montlis 

11 '4 months 

4 ‘ 8 montlis 

2 ■ 4 inonth-s 

3 ■ 0 months 

6 * 0 montlis 

i 

4 * 8 months 

0 ‘ 0 months 





(3) Muslim. 


i 

1 



0—5 .. 


1,496 

1,658 

1,185 

1,337 

1,213 

1,334 


1,352 

5—10 .. 


1,331 

1,287 

1,429 

1,457 

1,371 

1,366 

1,332 

1,292 

1 10—15 .. 


1,182 

1,121 

1,276 

1,066 

1,248 

1,056 

1,275 

1,091 

15—20 .. 


912 

918 

855 

769 

850 

777 , 

847 

785 

20-40 .. 


3,119 

3,152 

2,991 

3,134 

3,073 

3,211 1 

3,010 

3,139 

40—60 .. 


1,539 

1,454 

1.696 

1,660 

1,681 



1,718 

1 60 and over 


421’ 

410 

568 

577 

564 


561 

623 

Mean age 


23 years 

23 years 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

24 years 

25 years 



9*6months 

3 ■ 6 montlis 

2* 1 montlis 

0*5 months 

2*2 months 

3 * 1 months 

9 *9 months 

3'6 months 
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CHAPTBE ly.—'AGE. 


Sttbsidiart Table III .—Age distribution of 1,000 of each sesa in certain castes, 

{Wholeprovince including states.) 


Hales. 


Feraales. 



'44 and 
over. 

13 


1. 

Kewat 

• . 

207 

19! 

72 

99 

2. 

ITau-Muslim 


193 

178 

73 

119 

3. 

Bhar 


219 

190 

73 

101 

4, 

Kurmi 


178 

162 

71 

111 

5, 

Barai 

•• 

183 

174 

72 

112 

6. 

Aiir 


186 

174 

72 

108 

7, 

Dom (Blaina) 


192 

172 

77 

114 

8. 

Ltiniya 


216 

189 

72 

102 

9 . 

Knmhar 


194 

170 

74 

116 

10. 

Pasi 

.. 

203 

181 

70 

104 

n. 

Chamar 


207 

174 

72 

109 

12, 

Koeri 


184 

166 

69 

III 

13, 

dulaha 


206 

181 

70 

III 

14. 

Ihisadh 


207 

180 

73 

105 

15. 

TeU 

- 

187 

172 

73 

114 

16. 

Gadariya 


188 

172 

76 

115 

17. 

Lohar 


187 

165 

73 

113 

18. 

Ealwar 


173 

167 

72 

112 

19. 

Dhobi 


200 

177 

73 

III 

20. 

Murao 


182 

159 

67 

110 

21. 

Halwai 


174 

164 

76 

120 

22. 

Mallah 


218 

187 

70 

102 

23. 

Khatik 


202 

177 

76 

113 

24. 

Bharbhmija 


181 

161 

71 

116 

25. 

N-ai 

-• 

187 

172 

75 

II6 

26. 

Lodb 


190 

163 

70 

114 

27. 

Bhat 


192 

165 

74 

110 

28. 

Silpkar 


177 

155 

61 

124 

29. 

Tamboli 


156 

153 

74 

112 

30. 

Kahar 


196 

171 

73 

113 

31. 

BhutrihaT 


168 

166 

69 

111 

32. 

Kachhi 

- « 

192 

160 

75 

115 

33. 

Pathan. 

« • 

184 

172 

71 

117 

34. 

Barhai 


177 

161 

72 

117 

35. 

Sonar 


169 

158 

74 

126 

36. 

Mi 


183 

163 

77 

115 

37, 

Bhangi 


204 

172 

74 

119 

38. 

Kisaai 

•. 

197 

155 

76 

122 

39. 

Vaishya 

*, 

170 

153 

72 

118 

40. 

Shaikh 

- 

181 

165 

70 

120 

41, 

Gnjar 


177 

172 

78 

121 

42. 

Biahman 

*.. 

163 

157 

71 

116 

43. 

Bajput 


' 162 

160 

73 

120 

44. 

Indian Ghristian | 

209 

176 

72 

121 

45, 

MTigbft.T 


167 

158 

r 71 

127 

46. 

Saiyid 


182 

167 

67 

t 119 

47. 

Kayastha 

■« • ■ 

156 

149 

73 

I 125 

48, 

tTat 


176 

160 

74 

1 123 

49. 

Taga 

> * 

169 

150 

72 

126 

50. 

Anglo-Indian 


163 

172 1 

87 

i 135 1 


288 143 214 167 60 108 302 149 

272 165 211 171 61 106 285 166 

269 148 231 169 62 109 284 145 

313 165 190 151 62 109 313 175 

299 160 200 164 66 110 298 162 

305 155 203 159 65 110 303 160 

294 151 205 162 72 117 294 150 

281 140 219 165 61 107 296 152 

297 149 210 157 68 117 292 156 

299 143 213 158 61 109 314 145 

299 139 219 155 65 114 304 143 

295 175 202 158 63 111 305 161 

274 158 219 168 65 124 282 142 

281 154 211 162 66 112 288 161 

304 150 208 161 66 120 293 152 

302 147 210 157 69 120 295 149 

303 159 206 169 64 117 289 155 

305 171 189 154 63 114 303 177 

295 144 214 159 65 117 296 149 

318 164 195 142 61 113 316 173 

295 171 201 161 68 128 273 169 

282 141 220 155 61 113 301 150 

287 145 221 166 72 121 280 140 

311 160 ! 204 158 64 115 303 156 

298 152 206 156 63 120 300 155 

319 144 210 149 69 119 306 147 

284 175 192 146 62 115 296 189 

310 173 201 146 56 130 319 148 

323 182 178 144 71 119 308 180 

298 . 149 216 154 65 118 296 151 

293 193 177 158 54 114 300 197 

314 144 216 143 70 124 308 139 

288 168 206 160 64 114 290 166 

307 166 204 152 64 121 296 163 

304 169 202 161 68 124 285 160 

296 166 207 160 67 114 297 155 

293 138 224 154 68 128 295 131 

314 136 222 134 67 120 299 158 

310 177 196 154 66 121 293 170 

294 170 205 160 69 127 285 154 

293 159 207 155 63 123 295 157 

301 192 179 143 60 114 306 198 

300 185 184 145 59 121 308 183 

280 142 221 166 66 134 284 129 

291 186 197 161 68 127 276 171 

280 185 193 160 70 128 282 167 

305 192 188 160 63 117 287 185 

301 166 213 158 67 124 277 161 

284 199 196 152 66 126 285 175 

284 159 156 162 78 136 285 183 


*ThB pastes hye been arrangad aocordiag to the frecfTieiiey of infant marriage. Ac.., to the proportion wIucIl the number 

Qcrawiiedaad widowed feimlesmider 14 years of ago bears to to^ feinal© populatioji* 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLES. 


SiTBSiDiAEY Table IV.— Proportion of children U7ider 14, and of persons aged 43 
and over, to those aged 14—43 in certain castes ; also of married females 
aged 14—43 to females of all ages. 


Caste. 

Number of cliildren under 
14 (both sexes) per ICO— 

Number of persons aged 
43 and over per 100 
aged 14—43- 

Number of 
married 
females 
aged 14—43 
per 100 
females of 
all ages. 

persons 

asred 

14^3, 

. 

Kiarried 
females 
aged 14—43. 

Males. 

Females. 
















2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

i. 

Kewat .. 




S4 

191 

31 

52 

41 

2. 

Nau-Muslim 




82 

196 

36 

37 

40 

3. 

Bhar 




90 

203 

34 

32 

40 

4. 

Kurmi ,. 




69 

173 

33 

36 

41 

5. 

Barai 




75 

181 

33 

34 

41 

6. 

Ahir 




75 

184 

32 

33 

42 

7. 

Dom (Plains) 




75 

178 

31 

31 

42 

8. 

Luniya ,. 




86 

199 

31 

33 

40 

9, 

KnTTihj^r 




76 

182 

31 

33 

42 

10. 

Pasi 




79 

180 

30 

30 

43 

11. 

Chamar .. 




78 

181 

29 

30 

43 

12. 

Koeri .. 




75 

177 

37 

34 

42 

13. 

Julaha .. 




84 

196 

35 

30 

41 

14. 

Dusadh .. 




82 

193 

33 

35 

39 

15. 

Teli 




75 

182 

31 

32 

42 

16. 

Gadari3^ 




74 

181 

30 

31 

42 

17. 

Lohar .. 




75 

189 

33 

33 

41 

18. 

EhJwar ., 




70 

175 

35 

37 

41 

19. 

Dhobi ,. 




78 

186 

30 

31 

42 

20. 

Murao .. 




69 

166 

33 

35 

43 

21. 

Halwai ,, 




73 

191 

35 

36 

40 

22. 

MaHjih », 




84 

186 

31 

32 

41 

23. 

Khatik .. 




81 

198 

31 

30 

41 

24. 

BharbhunJ a 




72 

183 

32 

32 

41 

25. 

Nai 




74 

183 

31 

32 

42 

26. 

Lodh 




71 

178 

29 

30 

42 

27. 

Bhat 




74 

183 

37 

40 

37 

28. 

Silpkar .. 




68 

156 

35 

29 

45 

29 . 

Tamoli .. 




63 

160 

36 

1 36 

42 

30. 

ilCah ar .« 




77 

187 

31 

1 32 

41 

31. 

Bhuinhar 




71 

189 

41 

42 

37 

32. 

Kachhi 




71 

175 


28 

43 

33. 

Pathaa .. 




77 

197 

35 

35 

39 

34. 

Barhai .. 



• • 1 

71 

181 

34 

34 

41 

35. 

Sozu^ •. 




70 , 

190 

34 

34 

1 

39 

36. 

Mali ,, 




74 

186 

34 

32 

41 

37. 

Bhangi •* 



* « 

78 

187 

28 

27 

43 

38. 

Kisan • • 




71 

183 

26 

33 

42 

39. 

Vaashya 




68 

186 

35 

35 

39 

40. 

Shaikh .. 




73 

191 

35 i 

32 

40 

41* 

Oujar •. 




73 

398 

32 

33 

41 

42. 

Brahman 




66 

183 

39 

41 

37 

43. 

Eajput , ^ 




66 

178 

38 

37 

39 

44. 

TnHian Christian 

0 * 



80 

207 

30 

26 

39 

45. 

Mu^ial *• 

# ♦ 



71 

193 

38 

36 

38 

46. 

Saiyid *. 

« t 



74 

200 

40 

35 

37 

47. 

Kayastha 




67 

199 

38 

40 

36 

48. 

Jat 




72 

203 

33 

34 

40 

49. 

Taga 




69 

199 

41 

37 

37 

50. 

Anglo-Indian 




65 

256 

31 

37 

27 


Notes.—( 1) The alDOVQ figures are for the whole province including t3ie states. 

(2) The serial order of the castes is as in Subsidiary Table IH. 

(3) The figures in columns 4 and 5 are based on the figure of males finales separately. 
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CHAPTEE IV.—'AGE- 


Sebsibiary Table V.— PropoHion of children wider 10, and of persons 60 and over to tJios& 
aged 15—40 ; also of married females aged 15—40 to females of all ages. {British 
territory only.) 


Pistrict and natural divi- 


i^nmber of children under 10 
(both sexes) per 100— 


persons aged 15- 
40. 


married females 
aged 15—40, 


Number of persons aged 60 and over per 
100 aged l5~~-40. 


Number of mar¬ 
ried females 
aged 15-40 per 
100 females of all 
ages. 


1931 1921 1911 





SUBSIDIAEY TABLES. 255 

Sttbsidiary Table V-A —Proportion in certain religions*- of children under 10, and 
of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15-40 ; also of niarried females aged 
15-40 to females of all ages. {British territory only.) 


Religion and natural div^ision. 

Number of eliildren under 10 (both 
sexes) per 100—- 

Number of persons aged 60 and over 
per 100 aged 15-40. 

Number of married 
females aged 15-40 
per !00 females 
of all ages. 

per 

iin 

’l5-40" 


married fen 
15-40. 

lales 

19: 

1 

1921. 

191 

1. 

1931., 

1521. 

1911. 


1951. 

1921. 

1911, 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

\Iaes. 

Fe- 

Uaies. 

Fc- 

.'iisles. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males, 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

United Provinces (British 
territory). 
















All religions 

67 

66 

62 

16i 

161 

150 

9 

10 

13 

15 

12 

14 

36 

34 

35 

Bralimaiiic Hindu 

66 

66 

62 

159 

150 

149 

0 

10 

12 

15 

12 

14 

56 

34 

35 

Aiy^a .. 

60 

59 

53 

163 

159 

145 

9 

9 

12 

13 

10 

13 

36 

35 

35 

Muslim 

71 

iO 

67 

170 

(66 

157 

!0 

10 

15 

15 

14 

15 

35 

34 

33 

Himalaya, West. 
















All relisrions 

61 

-rn 

o3 

143 

139 

152 

10 

iO 

1 2 

13 

11 

13 

•^,0 

35 

36 

Brahmaiiic Hindu 

62 

60 

65 

142 

159 

152 

H 

10 

12 

14 

11 

13 

33 

DO) 

36 

Arva .. 

54 



136 


.. 

5 

5 





42 



Mu-slim 

43 

43 

50 

150 

*139 

147 

6 

6 

c 

9 

8 

io 

40 

37 

38 

Siih-Himalaya, ircsr. 
















All rclisrions 



Oh 

165 

159 

1?7 


10 

12 

. 

12 

14 

0 ■r: 
h''- 

34 

35 

Bralimamc Hindu 

6^1 

62 

62 

132 

[58 

157 

Q 

10 

12 

14 

11 

14 

36 

34 

35 

Arva .. 

59 



I6i 



Q 

10 





35 



Muslim 

Indo - Gangct ic Pla in, West. 

70 

66 

67 

171 

162 

161 


C! 

13 

13 

13 

14 

36 

34 

35 

All religions 

66 

65 

63 

167 

166 

157 

9 

9 

13 

14 

12 

13 

3 b 

34 

35 

Bralimanic Hindu 

65 

65 

62 

165 

165 

156 

S 

9 

12 

14 

12 

13 

37 

35 

35 

Arya .. 

61 



169 



9 

9 





35 



Muslim 

Indo-Gangeiic Plain. Central. 

70 

6S 

66 

175 

*168 

162 

10 

9 

\5 

14 

15 

15 


34 

34 

All religions 

OA: 

62 


153 

151 

140 

9 

II 

13 

15 

12 

14' 

36 

34 

35 

Brahmanic Hindu 

64 

61 

58 

153 

150 

138 

9 

11 

13 

15 

12 

14 1 

37 

34 

36 

Arya .. 

58 

., 


155 


.. 

9 

10 


,. 



37 

*34 


Muslim 

67 

67 


158 

*159 

147 

11 

11 : 

"17 

17 

*i6 

‘15 

36 

*35 

Central India Plateau. 
















All religions 

63 

69 

61 

!55 

170 

150 

6 

8 

10 

14 

8 

12 

36 

33 

Db 

Brabmanic Hindu 

63 

69 

,61 

154 

170 

150 

6 

8 

10 

14 

8 

12 

36 

33 

36 

Aiy a .. ' * 

68 



175 



7 

7 



.. 


35 

‘33 

‘35 

Muslim -. 

65 

‘65 

ki 

160 

163 

150 

7 

9 

'ii 

'Is 

10 

*i4 

36 

East SaMpuras. 







I 









All religions .. 

70 

71 

67 

164 

167 

1 r 

I S 

9 

12 

14 

10 

■ 14 

35 

33 

34 

Brabmanie Hindu 

70 

71 

66, 

164 

,166 

157 

1 

9 

a 

i4 

10 

14 

35 

33 

34 

Arya -. 

56 



131 


.. 

9 

8 

.. 



.. 

40 

. * 


Muslim 

71 

‘74 

71 i 

165 

i78 

165 

' 

11 

12 : 

14 

16 

13 


36 

32 

34 

Suh-Bimalaya, EasE 








I 








All religions 

70 

69 

65 

161 

162 

150 

9 

12 1 

12 

16 

12 

15 

36 

34 

36 

Brahmanic Hindu 

68 

68 

65 

158 

160 

149 

9 

12 1 

ii 

16 

11 

15 

36- 

34 

36 

Aiy-a 

Muslim 

53 

.. 

.. 

146 

.. 


7 

9 i 

,. 

.. 



38 



79 

76 

71 

179 

171 

158 

iO 

li i 

13 

15 1 

13 

*15 

36 

‘35 

56 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. 










. 






All religions 

Brahrnanic Hindu 

75 

77 

65 

171 

178 

152 

11 

11 ^ 

15 ‘ 

16 I 

13 

15 

35 : 

32 

35 

74 

75 

65 

170 

178 

I5I 

10 

11 : 


16 i 

13 

15 

35 

32 

35 

Arya .. 

Muslim 

60 



149 

,. 

, - 

7 

9 


.. 



38 

». 

., 

Si 

86 

*74 

172 

133 

160 

14 

li 

*19 

16 

, * 18 

16 

36 

33 

35 


’^The figures for Aryas are not available by distriots for the years 1921 and 191 b 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation in population at certain age periods. 


Variation per cent, in population (Tncreaso Decrease —). 


Natural division. 

Period. 

All ages. 

1 


15-40 

40--60 

Over 60. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

r 

j 

1901-11 

—M 

—1*3 

—4*1 

+0*7 


—3*1 

United Provinces (British < 

1911-21 

—3*1 

—0*3 

—3*7 

—5*5 

—2*1 

—0-3 

Territory). 

1921-31 







+6*7 

+ 12-4 

+7*2 

+ 11*2 

—3*7 

—21*7 


1901-11 

+ 10*8 

-1-17-2 

+ 4*4 

-1-7-2 

+ 12*8 

-i-17-8 

Himalaya, West ,. ^ 

1911-21 

—P9 

—7-4 

+6*6 

—0*8 

+4*2 

-1-4-8 


1921-31 

+8-0 

+ 14-7 

-3-9 

+ 12*4 

+ 1-7 

—10*2 

r 

1901-11 

+ 1*0 

+ 1-0 

—O' 1 

+ 1-9 

+0-4 

—0*1 

Sub-Himalaya, West .. J 

1911-21 

—6-9 

—9-S 

—2'9 

—8*5 

—6-1 

—6*9 

1 

L 

1921-31 

+7*6 

+ 16*5 

+3*0 

+ 12-8 

—5-1 

—22-3 

r 

1901-11 

—2-0 

—7*8 

+ 11-3 

—1*2 

—2*3 

^ —2*7 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, ^ 

1911-21 

—5-6 

—1*8 

—12*9 

—5-1 

—8*8 

—2*5 

West. 






1921-31 

+6-7 

+ 14*1 

+5*5 

+ 12*0 

—7-4 

—24-3 


1901-11 

—3-7 

—5*2 

—9*6 

—0*1 

+3-8 , 

—10-2 

InclD-Gangetie Plain, - 

1911-21 

—4-1 

—0*8 

—6*3 

—6*8 

—2-0 

4-0-1 

Central. 





1921-31 

+5-1 

+ 12*2 

+9-5 

+8*7 1 

—5-6 

—24-2 


' 1901-11 

+4*8 

+ 17*6 

—16-5 

+5*9 

—0*3 

4-1-1 

Central India Plateau .. 

1911-21 

—6*5 

—-3*3 

+8-8 

—14‘6 

—3*5 

4-2-5 


1921-31 

+8*7 

+8*0 

+7-2 ! 

1 

+ 18*1 

—0-3 

—29-7 

r 

1901-11 

—1-0 

+8-1 

—14-3 

—1*7 

—3*,3 

4-1-2 

East Satpuras .. J 

1911-21 

—0-1 

+3*0 

+7-7 

—2*7 

—5*7 

■fl-1 

1 

L 

1921-31 

+8-9 

+ 12-0 

+5-7 

+ 14*6 

+ 1*0 

—22-3 


1901-11 

+3'5 

>5:8 

—7-6 

+4*8 

+4-3 

4-3-3 

Sub-Himalaya, Hast 

1911-ai 

+3-2 

+5-2 

+4*4 

—^0 * 1 

+6-8 

4-4-5 


^ 192I--31 

+8*1 

+ 12-0 

+8-5 

+ 11*2 

+ 1-5 

—14’4 


■ I90W1 

—5*5 

—0-3 

—17-2 

—2-7 

+9*0 

—5-1 

Indo-Oangetio Plain, East^ 

1911-21 

+0*5 

+8*1 

+4*2 

—7-2 

+3*6 

4-0-0 


1921-31 

+6-0 

+8-1 

+ 11-3 

+ 10-6 

—2*0 

—21-1 



































































SlTBSiDlARy TabI/E VIII —Reported death-rate by sex and natural divisions. {British Territory.) 
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CHAPTER IV.—AGE 



See note 3 to Subsidiary Table VII, 
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Subsidiary Table IX .—Reported death-rate per mille by sex Uvmg at the same age. 

{British Territory.) 


Age. 

192!. 

1931. 

Males, 

Female.?. 

3Iales. 

Females. 

j 

2 

3 


5 

All ages 

40 0 

1 

39-i 

273 

26'6 

tJiider 1 year 

276' I 

254-9 s 

226*3 

186*0 

1—5 “ 

82*8 

77*1 

52*7 

47*3 

I 

o 

19*9 

13*8 

10-7 

10*5 

10-15 

13*1 

12*9 

6'S 

7*2 

15—20 

14-2 

16*5 

8*4 

10*2 

20—30 ,. 

18*2 

19*8 

10*0 

12*4 

30—40 

23-0 

' 23-0 

13*3 

14*1 

40—50 

33-i 

23*3 

20*4 

i7'2 

50—60 

56'0 

49*3 

36*9 

31-4 

60 and over 

107-3 

89*1 

lOi-6 

83*2 


N'otes.— (I) The figures for 1921 are based on the enumerated population of i92L Similarly those for 1931 are based on 
the enumerated population of 1931. 

(2) Tiiera were no abnormal features about mortality in any of the intervening years, so in view of the expense 
and pro]Di,bIe inaGouraoy of calculating the n jpulation by age-groups for any intervening yearSj only the figures 
for the census years have been prepared. 

(3) Sze note 3 to Subsidiary Table VII, 
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OHAPTEB y. —SEX. 


8&-rat%o of 
other provinces. 


reports on the 1921 census, and the bogie may be said to have been finally 

laid by the following facts: i ^ i 

(1) It was shown that the excess of women was more or less confined to 

certain countries of Western Europe where it wns largely due to 
migration and that the case is otherwise in Eastern Europe and in 
other parts of the world from which the figures of India do not 
greatly differ {vide a>bove marginal table). 

(2) AU external evidence was against the theory of wholesale omissions. 

In the first place the extent of omission which would have to exist 
to bring the Indian sex-i’atio into line with those of Western Europe 
is quite beyond the bounds of possibility. Again, the lower 
proportions of females do not occur in the localities, commimities, 
castes and age-periods in which they would be expected if due 
to these supposed omissions. 

(3) Again, any tendency towards the omission of women would un¬ 

doubtedly decrease at each successive census with the increasing 
accuracy of the enumeration, while as a matter of fact in India, as 
a whole there has been a steady decrease in the proportion of 
women since 1901. 

(4) EinaHy there are, on the other hand, w’ell-kuovn features in the life 

history of the sexes in India which are fully sufficient to accoiuit 
for the predominence of males in the population. 

These facts stiU hold good and wifi, he illustrated from the stalistics of 
this census in the succeeding paragraphs. I would add two further arguments. 
Towards the end of the last decade there has been a definite movement towards 


the abolition of the parda system, which, if the theory of omissions is correct, 
should have resulted in air increase in the sex-ratio. The second point is that 
at the time of the 1931 census, communal rivalry between Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims was Very strong indeed, each side endeavourmg to swell the figures of 
its community for political reasons. It is scarcely likely that the womenfolk 
wculd have been omitted under such circumstances, rather one would have 
expected an attempt at fictitious entries of females. Yet the sex-ratio has 
fallen almost as much in the past ten years as it did in the years 1911 to 1921, 
and more among Muslims than among ^Hindus. 

There was nothing in the circumstances of the census of 1931 hr this prov¬ 
ince likely to occasion any special difficulty in the eirumeration of women. 
Refusals to give information on account of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
were negligible, and even in the few instances met with, the required inform¬ 
ation was gathered from other reliable sources. Such instances could not, 
in any case, have influenced the figures, and the statistics of sex may safely be 
accepted as accurate. 

5. In the margin are shown the sex-ratio for India and the larger prov¬ 
inces and for Eng¬ 
land and Wales at 
each of the last sis 
censuses. The pro¬ 
portions are based 
on the figures 
of British territory 
plus the states at¬ 
tached to each prow 
inee. Eor India 
as a whole the ratio 
increased steadily 
from 1881 to 1901, 
in 1911 fell to what 

it had been in 1881, 
fell to a similar ex¬ 
tent between 1911 
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shown a smaller decline in 1931, the ratio in 1931 being loiver than at any 
time in the last half-century. As the enumeration is certa.iniy moi'e accu¬ 
rate no'vT than it was in 1881 the theory of omissions is obviously faulty. 
Again the notable differences in the vacations of the sex-ratio from census 
to census for the various provinces show clearty that w’e must seek fa,ither 
than the superficial explanation of omissions to account for the figures, 
e.g., in Bihar and Orissa where females have ahvays exceeded males the 
ratio increased from 1881 to 1911 and has fallen heavilj’ since. Similar 
movements have occurred in the Central Provinces and Madrcis where 
there seems to have been no likelihood of serious omissions of female? in the 
past. On the other hand the ratio in Bengal lias decreased at every cen¬ 
sus, since 1881. The figures of the other provinces have been introduced chiefly 
in order to illustrate the point that even where there appears to be no reti¬ 
cence in speaking about nor difficulty in enumeiating ■womenfolk, the sex-ratio 
has fallen with improving accuracy in enumeration. It is of interest, how¬ 
ever, to note that the ratio of this 
province is me»terially belo'^.v that 
of India as a whole, and that the 
varia.tions have, at each census in 
the past half centurj^, followed 
those of India as a whole. The 
ratio for India, the United Prov¬ 
inces and England and Wales are 
illustrated in diagram no. 48. 
The rise in the England and 
Wales ratio in 1921 was due, of 
course, to the heavy casualties of 
the Great War, and the decrease 
of 1931 depicts the commence¬ 
ment of a return to normal 
conditions. The causes of the 
variations in the ratio of this 
province will be investigated 
later. 


Biairsm 48. 

tiUMSER OF FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES. 

AT LA57 SIX CEfISUSES. 



6. The numbers of each sex in the actual population are determined, 
like those of the total population, by births, deaths and migiation so that it 
whl be necessary to examine each of these factors in turn. First I will deal 

with migration. ■ j- , i 

7. In paragraph 3 supra it was found that the sex-ratic ci the natural 

population of this province is alw'ays less than that of the enumerated popu¬ 
lation. This is due to the effects of migration. The figures in the following 
table make the position clear:— __ 


Ye.'ir. 

LT.Aitsd Provinces (includin 

g the States). 

Immigraiits,* 

Emigrant’S.* 

Excess of emigi’ants over 
immigrant^.*' 

— 

Males, 

' 

Peraales. 

Sex- 

ratio. 

Males* 

Pemales. 

599 

560 

555 

Sex- 

ratio. 

Males. 

709 

643 

579 

Females, 

Sex- 

ratio, 

! 

1931 

1921 

1911 .. i 

251 

208 

276 

303 

274 

362 

1,227 
1317 
1312 j 

960 
851 
855 : 

624 

658 

649 

291 
286 
193 1 

T it 

410 

445. 

333 


To get the natural popuiariun tjuc emigiauuo csic 
grants deducted from the actual population. It will he seen that the sex-iatio 
amon^y immigrants to the province is favourable to females on account of the 


* OOO’s omitted, 

34 


PrimB factors 
which deter¬ 
mine the sex- 
raiio. 

JS^ect of mig- 
ration on the 
sex-ratio. 
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Masculinity 

birth. 


volume of marriage immigration. The sex-ratio among emigrants is, on the 
other hand, favourable to males, far more men than women emigrating froir 
the province. On the balance of migration the province loses far more males 
than females. Hence when this excess of emigrants over immigrants is added 
to the actual population to get the natural population, males increase far 
more than females and the sex-ratio goes down. 

On the other hand the figures for the excess of eniigr-ants over immi¬ 
grants are so small compared with the actual population of the province that 
although they bring down the sex-ratio appreciably for the natural popula¬ 
tion, quite large variations in the sex-ratio of the excess of emigrants over 
immigrants do not appreciably affect the difference between the sex-ratio of 
the actual and natural populations. This difference has averaged 13 at the 
last four censuses and has only moved 1 either side of the average. This 
shows at once that fluctuations in the number or sex- composition of migrants 
to and from the province ha ve not been to any appreciable extent responsible 
for the variations in the sex-ratio in the actual population of the province as 
a whole since 1911. 

8. Let us now examine the vital statistics in order to see the effects 
produced in the sex-ratio by the sex-proportione at birth and in deaths. 

In aU countries of the world there are more males born than females, and 
India is no exception to the rule. Numerous explanations of this phenomenon 
and theories as to the causation of sex have been hazarded from time to time, 
some of which were briefly alluded to by Mr. Blunt in 1911,* including the 
current Indian theories. So far as I am aware the latter have undergone no 
change since 1911. 

Of recent theories that advanced by Lady Monteith Erskine in hei little 
book “ Sex at Choice ” is of considerable interest and merits the attention of 
persons Seeking after light on this particular subject. 

In column 11 of Subsidiary Table V will be found the number of recorded 
female births per 1,000 male births in each year since 1901. The figures are 
illustrated in diagram no. 49. 
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As mentioned, above it will be noted that there are always more boy 
babies bom than gii'l babies. From 1901 to 1917 the variations were normal 
(even during the War period) but in 1918 and 1919 there was a remarkable 
drop in the ratio, due to a complete break-down in the system ot registration 
of births and deaths on account of the enormous mortality from the influenza 
epidemic. When omissions occur in the vital statistics thej’ are alwa 3 ^s 
greater in the case of females than of males and hence the decline in the ratio. 

There was a slight recovery in 1920 but thereafter between 1921 and 1924 
the ratio fell still farther and has since 1924 remained at about the same depres¬ 
sed level. This fa.ll in the sex-ratio at birth is, however, in opmion purely 
fictitious and has been occasioned entireW b\' the reduction in the number of 
cJmukidars (village watchmen) in 1922. These, it will be remembered,* con¬ 
stitute the rural reporting agencj’. In 1921 thej^ were harassed b 3 ^ the extra 
work occasioned them b 3 ’' the Non-co-operation Slovement, so larger omissions 
occurred and espeeialW among females. In 1922 their numbers w'ere approxi¬ 
mately halved. It is scarcely surprising that omissions in the record of 
births increased still further and as usual the omissions were greater in the case 
of females so the sex-iatio in births declined. The foliowmg figures illustrate 
the point. Between 1901 and 1910 the sex-ratio at bii’th averaged 924, bet¬ 
ween 1911 and 1920 it averaged 919, and between 1921 and 1930 the average 
based on the recorded births w^as 893. In paragraph 59 of Chapter I, 1 cal¬ 
culated figures for births and deaths during the past decade "which 1 consider 
nearer the actual facts. If those figures are taken for male and female births 
the average sex-ratio for 1921-30 would become 923, a figure much more in 
keeping with those of the previous decades. 

In "view of the inaccuracies in the "vital statistics any attempt at an exa¬ 
mination of the variations in the proportion of the sexes at birth for smaller 
units of area than the province as a whole would be unprofitable. 

9. In column 12 of Subsidiary Table V will be found the number of The sex-ratio 
recorded female deaths per 1,000 male deaths in each 3 'ear since 1901. The at death. 
figures are illustrated in diagram no. 50. 



Vide piragrapti Gbaptor I 
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CHAPTER V.—SEX. 


Analysis of 
the causes of 
variation in the 
sex-ratio in the 
actual ’popula¬ 
tion since 1921 .’ 


The first poiDt of note is the tax greater fluctuation!:- to which the sex- 
ratio at death is subject than the sex-ratio at birth. This is the result of 
the selejtive nature of certain diseases, e.g., plague (which is Avell-known to 
be far more fatal to women than to men) was largely responsible for the 
peaks of the curve at the years 1904-5, 1907 and 1911, and to a less extent 
at the years 1924 and 1928. Again if epidemic diseases are absent the relative 
effects of the other causes of death will be felt more, such as the greater 
danger to female life on account of the perils of child-birth.."' 

Hence greater variations are naturally to be expected in the sex-ratio at 
death. But here again we find the same j)honomenon as in the case of births. 
In 1921 the sex-ratio dropped and has mamtained a low average throughout 
the decade. As, aecordnrg to the vital statistics there has been a low birth¬ 
rate (involving less deaths in proportion for males than females, since male in¬ 
fantile mortality is considerably higher than female), and there has been a 
marked absence of both epidemics and famine, one Avould have expected the 
sex-ratio in deaths to rise because of the great mortality among females on 
account of child-birth. The vital statistics, however, do not admit this. 
Again I am forced to the same conclusion,, viz .,—^the fSTon-co-operation 
Movement in 1921 followed by the reduction in chauhidars in 1922 has led to 
more serious omissions in the vital statistics and these have been greater in the 
case of females than of males, and far greater in the case of female deaths than 
of female births. This is in accordance with the decisions arrived at in 


ptaragraph 69 of Chapter I. According to the vital statistics the average 
sex-ratio at death for 1901-10 was 957, between 1911 and 1920 it was 918 
(which was probably far too low on aocormt of the larger omissions of female 
than male deaths from influenza in 1918-19) and between 1921 and 1930 
only 876. If the figures of male and female deaths estimated in j)aragraph 59 
of Chapter I for the last decade are used, the average sex-ratio for 1921—30 
becomes 961, a far more reasonable figure in view of what has beeir said 
above. 


Enough has been said to show the extent of the probable errors in the 
vital statistics, and to illustrate how carefully they must be used, especially 
when dealing with smaller units of area than the province as a whole. 

10, We are now in a position to analyse the extent to which the various 
factors that influence the sex-ratio have been responsible for the change in the 
sex-ratio of the actual population since 1921. The relevant figures for British 
territory only are as follows. In view of the errors in the vital statistics I have 
used the figures estimated in paragraph 59 of Chapter I. 


Item. 

Males.'l* 

Females.f 

Sex-ratio 4 

L Actual population 192i ...... 

23,787 

21,588 

908 

2. Estimated births 1921'*30 .. . . .. 

9,737 

8,986 

923 

3. Total of 1 and 2 -. .. .. ,. ,. . 

33,324 

30,574 

912 

A,—JSffect of births on sesD^ratio, 



+4 

4. Estimated deaths 192i“'30 

7,814 

7,512 

961 

5. I minus 4. . . .. 

15,973 

14,076 

881 

of deaths on sex-ratio. 



---27 

6. Eossonthe balanceof migration in 1921-30 .. 

■ 265 i 

98 

370 

7. I minus :6 .. '■ 

23,522 

.21,490 

914 

0.--Mjfect of loss migration on sex-ratio. 



-f 6 

8. Actual population in 1931 ;. ( ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

25,445 

22,964 

902 

a4'2-4.-6.)-'' . 

si \ 




This table shows at a glance that the effect on the sex-ratio of the actual 
population of the difference in the proportion of boy and girl babies born in 
the past decade was to tend to raise that ratio slightly; the effect of the loss 
on the balance of migration was to raise it by a somewhat larger amount; but 
that both these effects have been more than obliterated by the disproportion- 
ally large number of deaths among females in the decade. Although the 
proportion of deaths among males has, as hitherto, been higher than the 
corresponding proportion among females, the latter proportion has gained on 
the proportion of deaths among males! ^.nd this has been the sole cause of the 
reduction in the sex-ratio since 1921. It follows as a ooroUary to what was 

* Fii?epara.grapli llm/ra, t 000‘s omitted, " ; ' 

$ tike reason mcie paragraph. 11 ' 
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said in paragraph 7 supra that the same factor has been responsible for the 
decrease in the sex-ratio in the natural population. 

11. If there are errors in the record of deaths at ail ages, the reliability _ 

of the statistics of deaths at certain age-periods is still more open to objection, ^ ^ 
for here again is brought in the estimate of age, even in the cases which did not 
go unrecorded altogether. Nevertheless it may not be improfitable to examine 
the sex-proportion m deaths at different ages. The statistics are given in 
Subsidiary Table VI and the sex-ratio for each age-period for deaths recorded 
m the past decade are given belov/, together with those for Eaglaud and IVales 
pertaining to the pre-V^ar period 1910-12. 

The figures aie illustrated in diagram no. 51. 


Xurnber of female deaths per 1,000 male deaths al eaeli age. 


Ag^:^ 

Umted Provin¬ 
ces (British terri¬ 
tory). 

Age. 

ai'-l 

\Vdies 1910- 
12. 

0-1 

S33 

0.-1 

soo 

1^5 

916 

1-5 

950 

5-10 

871 

5-ip 

KOiO 

10-15 

847 

15-25 .. 

880 

15-20 

1,000 i 

25-35 .. 

850 

20-30 

L070 ! 

35-45 .. 

S20 

30-40 

912 

45*-55 

770 

40-50 

753 

55-65 .. 

740 

5(X60 

784 

65-75 .. 

830 

60 and over .. 

877 

75 and over 

1 

SSO 



These curves are very striking. Females outnumber males in this prov¬ 
ince only at ages 0-5 and over 60, and the sex-ratio vvhich averages 902 is at 
a minimum between the ages of 10-15 and 15-20. Yet from the above 
curves w'e see that the proportion of female to male deaths keeps well below this 
figure except at two points. It slightly exceeds it in early childhood between 
1 and 5 (but here living females actually exceed males), and then between 15 and 
30 the ratio passes far above it, actually more women djung than men and this 
in spite of the fact that the ssx-ratio of the living is at an absolute minirnmn 
between the ages of 10-20. Nothing could demonstrate more plainly the 
dangers to which the women of this province are exposed ow'ing to the 
conditions under which they bear children ; and the fact that the curve rises 
between 20 and 30 shows that those dangers are not limited to the birth of 
the first-bom, but continue as the result of subsequently bearing too many and 
too frequent ohildreii, or as the result of disorders and diseases aiising from 
child-birth. The England and Wales curve reveals a very different state oi 
affairs. 
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Fuller detaih 
0 / factors 
which aff ect th. 
sex-ratio. 


In the mai’gin I give the sex-ratio at the various age periods for 1921 and 

1931. They are most striking. Here 
we see at once that whereas the sex- 
ratio in deaths has fallen since 1921 
at all other ages, it has risen at the 
reproductive ages of 15-30. This 
bears out what I have said elsewhere,* 
viz., —^that in the absence of selec¬ 
tive epidemic diseases the effect of 
the usual very high mortality of 
females at the reproductive ages be¬ 
comes more noticeable, and so the 
sex-ratio in deaths rises. 


12. As the sex-ratio in births and at death, and the balance of migration 
all mtiuence the sex-ratio of any given population, it is clear that factors 
which affect any of these will have some bearing on the proportion of the ? exe^ 
fouiid in that population. These factors fall under three main heads (I have 
omitted sex causation by design of the parents, as at present it is certainly 
not a factor to be reckoned with in this or any other country, and in India it 
may safely be assumed that it will not influence the figures of next census) 
viz :— 

(1) Racial. 

(2) Territorial. 

(3) Temporary. 

By racial is meant the inherent physical characteristics of the particular 
race or population, which may of course be influenced by social customs. 

In territorial are included such factors as geographical situation, climate, 
water, etc. 

Under temporary come such factors as famine, migration and the selec¬ 
tive nature of certain diseases. 


Age. 

Number of female deaths 
per 1,000 male deaths. 1 

1931- 1921. 

0-1 

833 

877 

1-5 

916 

981 

5-10 

871 

910 

10.-15 

847 

865 

15-20 

1,000 

981 

20-30 

1,070 

1,044 

30-40 .. , .. 

912 

935 

40-50 

758 1 

816 

50-60 

784 : 

834 

60 and over .. 

877 

936 


. - i®^PP^^®Ht that more than one of these factors may operate together, for 
mstance if a tribe dmdes up and the separate parts live nnder different climatic 
or geo^apincal conditions their sex-composition may be modified as a result. 
Agam famine may be more frequent in certain areas than in others, or selective 
diseases may appear more frequently in some tracts. 


_ .Any attempt at deciding which of these factors plays the more pro- 
in determining sex-ratio in this province- is rendered especially 
^o^t because Rere racial differences are not at all clearly marked. The 
he done m this direction is to study the sex-ratios by religion and 
caste. ^ There IS the further handicap of the unreliability of the vital statistics, 
^ source of possible mformation was closed because, in view of the 

axthoult political situation at the time of the census, it was not found possible 

!sttch delicate matters as the size and 
sex constitution of famihes. 


Let us first examine the variations of the sex-ratio in the smaller units of 


The ^ex-ratio 
by natural divi¬ 
sions^ districts 
and states. 


, P^agraph 3 miration appreciably affects the sex- 

ratio in tJie actual population^ and when we consider smaner u^ such 

as the ^tural diviBions, districts and states, this effect is far more marked 
especiaUy m mew of the Uxge volume of internal marriage migration (which is 
all female) refeired to m CJlmpter III It is therefore of grfater interest to 
study for such smaller areas the sex-ratio of the natural population. Unfortu- 

Para^aph 2 of Oiapter HI, as birth-place has not been 
tah^t^ by fetocts af this census the natural population-of. districts is not 
av^aWe, so that I must content myself with a brief disous^ofidn the sex-ratio 
of tho actual population for these smaller units of area*" u : ] 


* paragra^pK 9^ 
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In diagram 52 the sex-ratios in the actual popiiiation sho’v^m in Subsidiary 
Table I are illustrated. 


Diagram 52 

M A P 



From this it will be seen that females are in excess of males only in district 
Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State, districts Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Jaunpnr 
and Benares State, and they are most in defect in districts Dehra Dun and Naini 
Tal. In no single natural division does the number of females equal the number 
of males, though in East Satpuras (the single district of IMirzapur) the ratio 
reaches 999. After this come Indo-Gangetie Plain East (967), Sub-Himalaya 
East (945) and Central India Plateau (934). At the other end of the scale are 
Indo-Gangetic PlainAVest (841) and Sub-Himalaya West (855). 

It is noteviorthy that the proportion of females in the actual population 
is greater towards the east and decreases passing from east to west j and that 
it is higher in the hilly tracts of Himalaya West and East Satpuras, and in the 
Central India Plateau than in the Gangetic Plain. 

Tlie low sex-ratio in Debra Dun and Haini Tal districts is in large measure 
due to the large proportion of male immigrants (and in the former district j)aTtly 
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TJie sex-ratio 
in cities and 
other whan 
areas. 


to the dearth of females among the Jaimsaris of Chakrata tahsil). Such 
is the case also in districts Cawnpore and Lucknow. On the othei\hand the 
proportion is raised in Indo-Gangetic Plain East, district Gorakhpur, and the 
eastern districts of Oudh on account of the greater proportion of male 
eraigrants. 

The high ratio in districts Garhwal and Almora is chiefly the result of low 
inaec-ulinity at birth. In the province as a whole during the last decade there 
were 112 male births per 100 female, but in these two districts the figure was 
103, far lower than in any other district of the province. 

In considering the sex-ratio for any district or sta^te the effects of migra¬ 
tion must always be borne in mind. 

The marginal figures show the deficiency of females by natural divisions 
I , at each of the last three censuses. 


Natiu*al division. 


United Provinces (British 
territory). 

Himalaya, We.qfc 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
.Tndo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangofcic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
- East Satpuras .. 

Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East.. 


JJeticienoy (—) and excess (+) 
of females per 1,000 males of 
actual population. 


ihey show that in the labt 20 
years the deficiency has grown 
considerably in Indo-Gangetic 
Plain Central, Central India 
Plateau, Sub-Himalaya East and 
Tudo-Gangetio Plain East; that 
in East Satpuras an excess of 
females has turned to a very 
slight deficit; that in Sub-Hima¬ 
laya, West and Tndo-Gangetic 
Plain, West there has been practi¬ 
cally no change ; while in Hima¬ 
laya, West the deficit has been 

-reduced. Further between 1911 

and 1921 the general tendency of the changes in the sex proportion within 
tke promnee was towards a levelling up of the differences between East and 
West. The changes betv/een 1921 and 1931 have been in the same direction 
but to a far smaller degree. 

TT subject has been dealt with in paragraphs 14 and 16 of Chapter 

il, to which the reader is referred. 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

—98 

—92 

—35 

—88 

—88 

—97 

—145 

— 135 

—144 

—J59 

—156 

—159 

—82 

—79 

—67 

—66 

—64 

—41 

—1 

+3 

+20 

—55 

—42 

—25 

—33 

—29 

—5 
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15. The sex-proportions for all religions together at certain ages for the The sex-ratio 
last three censuses will he found in columns 1 to 4 of Subsidiary Table H. The at different ages. 
figures are illustrated in diagram no. 53. 



35 
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In the natural 
dimsions. 


8ex-^roportion 
by religion. 


Something has already been said on this matter in ]iaragraph 3 of Chapter 
IV In comparing the figures with those of previous censuses it is essential to 
take into account the effects of the smoothing of ii-ges, refo:iTed to in paragraph 
2 of that chapter. .i ■ r j n i • x. 

Here it is uimecessary to do more than indicate the general variations 
of the sex-ratio at different ages. In 1.931 at ago 0 1 fenudes slightly exceed 
males for the first time, due entirely to the process of smoothing ages and not 
to any decrease in masculinity at liirth (vitlci j)aiagia|vli S noi to any 

very marked variations in the sex-ratio of infantile mortality {vide paragraph 
18, Chapter IV). More males are born than females, but the former being more 
delicate a greater poroportion die under one year of age so that females become 
in excess by the second year of life and roinain so till the ago-gronp 4- 5. After 
that the female proportion declines especially between 10 and 15, when it is 
always at its minimum throughout life due to the dangers attendant on the birth 
of the first child. From 15 to 25 the ratio moves in favour of females, from 25 
to 50 in favour of males (the results of women bearing too many children at too 
frequent intervals) and from 50 onwards in favour of females, aloAvly at first and 
then more rapidly. After 60 females are in excess. This series of variations 
has been the same in every decade ; it has varied in degree but never in nature. 
There is one apparent exception to this latter statement. In 1931. instead of 
the ratio increasiug between the age-groups 2 3 and 3 4, it has decreased. 
This apparent exception is, however, entirely due to the process of smoothing 
ages, for now the group 3-4 includes only half those who returned age 3 plus 
one-sixth of those who returned ages 4--6. At these latter ages girls are and 
have always been in defect, so the result has been to reduce the ratio at the 
present age-group 3-4. The ratio at age-group 4rS has gone dovui for a similar 
reason. 

Below I give the sex-ratio for England and Wales for the first four quin¬ 
quennial age-periods in 1921 and 1911 and the corresponding figures of this 
province. 


Age-period. 

1 1921. 1 

! ' 1911. 

England and 
Wales. 

United 

Provixicos. 

England and 
Walofl. 

United 

Provinces, 

0-5 .. 

976 

1,013 

991 

999 

5-10 .. . 

992 

907 

1,001 ' 

906 

10-15 .. 

992 

758 

1,003 ! 

767 

15-20 .. 

1,027 

789 

1,016 

805 


The 1911 figm’es of England and Wales are more normal than those of 
1921. From 1915 onwards there vras a marked increase in masculinity in births 
which appears to have been associated in an imperfectly -understood manner 
with the conditions engendered by the war. So great was this that in spite of 
the -usual higher infantile mortality among males, females -were not in excess 
until the age-group 15-20 instead of 6-10, The figures for 1931 are not 
available yet but they should show a return towards the more normal figures 
of 1911. Owing to casualties among males in the Great War the variations 
at the later ages are even more marked, so that no further comparisons are worth 
while, though it may be mentioned that in 1911 from age 6 and onwards and in 
1921 from 16 onwards females were always in excess, a very different state of 

affairs from that which obtains in this province. 

The sex-proportions in certain age-groups by natural divisions will be 
found in Subsidiary Table III. Generally speaking the variations are similar 
in obaraeter to those for the province as a whole, though as we have Seen iu 
paragraph 11 the actual proportions vary. 

16. The sex-ratio among Brahmanio Hindus, Aryas and Muslims at 

each of the last 3 censuses m the 

British territory of this prov^e 
are shown in the margin. 
figures of Aryas are necessarily 
affected by conversions, and it 
seems that these are now taking 
place more freely- among emales 
than hithertOv ^ ^ 



Sax-rafcio in actual populatiari. 


1921, 

1911. 

Bralimanie Hindu .. 

904 

908 

913 


820 

811 

792 

Mnslim 

900 

912 

• .-921 
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PBOPOETIOK OP THE SEXES BY EELIGIOH. 

As between the two major communities it is iiotew’orthy that the sex- 
ratio has fallen in both cases at each census since 1911, but the fall has been so 
much greater in the case of Muslims that at tliis census for the first time the 
deficit of females is greater than in the ease of Hindus, though the actual difier- 
eiice is now very slight. 

In diagram number 54, I have illustrated the sex-i'atios (at all ages Natural 
together) in each natural divlsioii for Brahmanic Hi ndus and Muslims separ- divisions. 
ately. 
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The first point of note is that the Muslim ratio is higher than the Hindu 
ratio in every natural division save Himalaya West, Central India Plateau 
(very little difference) and East Satpuras. In these three natural divisions 
Muslims are relatively few in number and include (especially in Himalaya 
West), a considerable number of immigrants without their families. In order 
to study the figures closer in diagram no. 56,1 have omitted these three 
exceptional divisions. 


Diagram 55 . 

NUMBER OE FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES (ALL AGES), 
BY RELIGION IN SELECTED NATURAL DIVISIONS, 1031. 
HINDUS . FIRM LINE. 






PEOPOETION OP THE SEXES KELlGI03s, 27o 

At once the effect of the racial factor on the sex-ratio becomes apparent. 
The differences between the Hindu and Muslim ratios are small but persist in 
the same direction, viz .:—in favour of Muslim females. This difference is 
more marked in the w'est than in the east due to the prevalence of the 
higher Hindu castes in the west, which has already been commented on. 
M^en this factor is eliminated, in other words as we pass from Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, West to Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central and then still farther 
east, it is noticeable that the difference in the ratios of the two communities 
in any natural division, is much smaller than the differences in the ratio of 
either religion as we proceed from division to division, for the differences 
between the Hindu and Muslim ratios in the last foiu natural divisions 
are 28, 6, 2 and 20, whereas the differences in the ratio for Hindus between 
these natural divisions are 82, 27, and 20, and for Muslims 60, 23, and 38. The 
same thing is evident from the fact that as we pass from west to east 
across the Indo-Gangetic Plain the Hindu sex-ratio in each division is higher 
than the Muslim ratio in the last division. We may state this in other words 
thus—^throughout the province as a whole although the racial factor (which 
includes physical characteristics as modified by social customs) has some influ¬ 
ence on the sex-ratio, the other factors referred to in paragraph 12 supra, viz. 
territorial and temporary, have a far larger influence. 

In diagrams nos, 56 and 67 are shown for Brahmanio Hindus and Muslims 
the departures of the proportions of the numbers of each sex in each age-period 
from 50 per cent, of the total persons returned in that age-group. 











PEOPORTIOIT OF THE SEXES AT DIFFERENT AGES BY RELIGION 



DEPAIiTURES OF THE PflOPORTIOHS OF THE NUMBERS OF EACH SEX IN EACH AGE 
PERIOD FROM 50 PER CENT OF THE TOTAL PERSONS RETURNED IN THAT AGE PERIOD 
MUSLIMS .^UNITED PROVINCES, (BRITISH TERRITORY), 1931. 
MALES...:..,.i.FlflM LINE. FEMALES _ ..DOTTED LINE. 
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ige-groups. 


Sex-proportion 
bp caste. 


These r1i^o;ra.Tna may be studied in conjmiction with the figures given in 

Subsidiary Table 11. i - t • i 

According to the vital statistics the sex-ratio at birth in the past decade 
has been Hindus 893, Muslims 887, the proportion of Hindu girls born being 
slightly higher than the Muslim figure. From 0-1 the ratio is appreciably 
higher for Muslims than for Hindus and it always has been ; from 1-3 the 
Hindu ratio is higher though in the past there have been variations in this 
state of afiairs ; from 3-4 the Muslim ratio has always been higher than 
the Hindu ; from 4-5 the Hindu ratio is higher, a reversal of the usual position; 
taking the group 0-5 as a whole the Hindu ratio now exceeds the Muslim for the 
first time. In 1911 Mr. Blunt*' pointed out that the lower ratio for Hindus in the 
age-group 0-5 was due to the neglect of female babies among Hindus. If 
this was true then the converse argument would now apply and the increase in 
the Hindu sex-ratio may point to less neglect of girl babies than in the past. We 
have seen that the effect of smoothing the age-groups at this census has been 
to reduce the sex-ratio in age-group 0-6, the fact that the reduction has been 
so much less in the case of Hindus than of Muslims lends strength to the argu¬ 
ment that this wilful neglect of Hindu girl babies is decreasing. From ages 
5-25 the Muslim sex-ratio is (and always has been) higher than the Hindu, 
especially at the ages 10-16 and 16-20; this is due ohiefl 5 '' to the later marriage 
age of Muslims. Thereafter, however, the Muslim ratio becomes increasingly 
lower than the Hindu, partly because Muslim widows remarry and again be¬ 
come exposed to the dangers of child-birth, and partly because Muslim women 
are generally more prolific than Hindu women and repeated child-beaidng dimin¬ 
ishes their longevity. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of both religions females exceed males 
at the ages 0-4, parity between the sexes being reached in both communities 
between 3 and 4 ; but whereas in the case o± Muslims males thereafter exce ed 
females at every age-group, Hindu females arrive at parity with Hindu males 
between 60 and 65 and thereafter are always in excess. 

To sum up. Both communities have an equality of the sexes at the age 
ot 4. Hindus lose far more females at the early reproductive ages, but this is 
set off in later life by the fact that Muslim widows remarry whereas Hindu widows 
cannot, and as a result the ratio for all ages is brought very close together for 
the two communities. 

17. Statistics of the sex-ratio for certain castes by age-periods are exhibited 
in Subsidiary Table IV. I would warn the reader that those statistics are based 
on unsmoothed age-groups, a fact it is important to bear in mind. In the margin 


Caste, 

Number of females per 1,000 
males of all ages. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Mallah. 



1,054 

1,068 

1,143 

Bliat 

A . 


• 1,051 

913 

815 

I>usadli 



992 

1,033 

1,079 

Bhar 

, . 


985 

1,000 

1,026 

Bom (plains) 



979 

904 

938 

Lnniya 

.. * 


971 

986 

984 

Eewat 



970 

997 

985 

Pasi 



957. 

946 

957 

Chamar 



957 

960 

958 

BpaBman 



882 

895 

899 

Rajput 



866 

877 

873 

Sonar 


’■V' 

848 

840 

^ 861 

Kayastha ; 



835 

865 

871 

Taga 



805 

783 

786 

Gujar 



786 

785 

755 

Jat 



776 

763 

769 

Saiyid 



900 

937 

928 

Patiian 


., 

889 

878 

922 

Shaikh 



867 

890 

895 


•• 


919 

922 

945 


I have shown the sex-ratio for aU 
ages of selected castes, at the 
last three censuses. Speaking 
generally it will be seen that the 
lower castes have a larger pro¬ 
portion of females than the 
higher. The MaUah and Bhat 
have figures which (save for the 
ages 7-16) are comparable with 
those of Western Europe. The 
Brahman and Rajput figures are 
low, but high compared with 
those of Tagaa, Gujars and Jats. 
As regards the Muslim castes, the 
sex-ratio for Julahas is high but 
nothing like so high, as in the case 
of the lower Hindu castes. The 
Saiyid figure is much higher than 
that for high Hindu castes ; that 
for Pathans is somewhat higher 
than for Brahmans j and the 
Shaikh figure is approximately 


* Oensns Beport 1911,. I, page 18^, 
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the same as for Rajputs. Regarding changes since 1911, the female proportions 
among the lower castes have followed no special rule, some show increases, 
others decreases, wiule yet others have remained unchanged. The higher 
castes show a decrease in the sex-ratio ; so do the Muslim castes without 
exception. 

It is of interest to study the variations of the sex-ratio at different ages 
in the case of certain castes. The actual figures are, as mentioned above, given 
in Subsidiary Table IV. Tbev are illustrated for selected castes in diagram no. 
58. 


Sex-proportmi 
at various ages 
in different 
castes. 



HUMBEft OF females PER f.OQO MALES AT CERTAIN AGES. 
IN SELECTED CASTES. 


Gaste-wise figures of births and deaths are not available ; but the census 
statistics show us the proportion of the sexes alive at age 0-6. This ratio is 
determined by the proportion of the sexes at birth and by the relative rate of 
infantile mortality as between the sexes, the majority of deaths at age 0-6 
oocuixing at age 0-1. Neither of these is known, but it is evidait that there is 
relatively less female than male infantile mortality (whether through less neglect 
or otherwise) where the proportion of girls to boys at the age 0-1 is greater, 
i.e., the higher the curve in diagram no. 56 starts. It is at once notable that, 

36 
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speaking generally, the eurres of the lower castes start higher, and further that 
in all oases where the sex-ratio foz’ all ages together is high the ratio at age 
0-6 was relatively high. The latter point illustrates the axiom that if a suffi- 
ciency of females is requii’ed at all ages, more care must he taken of female babies 
(or less care of the male babies). Although, in the absence of statistics, it is 
not possible to say definitely whether a larger proportion of boy babies are bom 
to the higher castes than to the lower, I should expect the truth to be otherwise. 
In any case the low proportion of females to males at the age 0-6 in the case of 
Tagas and Jats, does suggest the possibility that these castes still do not give 
ah the care and attention they might to then* female babies. The sex-ratio at 
ages 0-6 in the case of Brahmans and Rajputs is not remarkably low. A 
comparison with the figures of 1921 for the sex-ratio at ages 0-6 (Brahmans 947, 
Rajputs 940, and Jats 848) suggests that neglect of girl babies has decreased 
considerably in aU these castes especially in the case of Jats and Rajputs. 

Passing on to the age group 7-13 we find a very material drop in the 
sex-ratio due to the dangers of child-birth to which females then become 
exposed. The drop occurs in the case of every caste though the extent varies. 
It is greatest with Rajputs, Jats, MaUahs and Brahmans, and least with Kayas- 
thas, Boms and Bhats ; among Muslims the drop is least in the case of Saiyids 
(less in fact than for any other caste) and most for Pathans. The drop depends 
largely on the relative ages at which females are married in each caste. 

For most castes the sex-ratio drops further still at the ages 14-16, the 
drop being most marked in the case of Kayasthas, Gujars (where figures have 
not been plotted, but who return the lowest sex-ratio at this age that appears 
in the w'hole table at any age), Tagas and Rajputs. In the case of Muslims 
(excluding Pathans) the ratio rises. 

At ages 17-23 the proportion of females rises for every caste Hmdu 
and Muslim. This increase in most marked m the case of MaUahs, Bhats, 
Luniyas, Dusadhs, Rajputs, and Julahas. But it has to be remembered-that 
it is at these ages that emigration outside the province begins to affect the 
figures, and far more males go than females. All the above castes are those 
from whom the emigrant class is largely recruited and this in no small measure 
accounts for the gi’eater rise in their sex-ratios at this age. 

In the next age-group 24-43 the influence of emigration is felt to a smaller 
extent and women are beguming to feel the effects of the continual bearing of 
children with the result that the ratio usuaUy faUs or else remains steady. The 
only notable exception to this is in the case of Brahmans where there is a very 
marked rise, due to the greater emigration of males at these ages and the large 
proportion of Brahman widows. 

At the ages of 44 and over the movement of the ratio is determined by 
the relative hardness of the lives that are lived by men and women, and their 
relative physique. Emigrants who have not died abroad are returning and this 
factor no longer affects the figures. In most Hindu castes, especially those who 
refuse to aUow widow re-marriage, the ratio rises, e.gr., Brahmans. The 
decrease in the Rajput ratio is due to some extent to the stronger physique 
of the men, but largely to the return of male emigrants from outside the prov¬ 
ince. In the case of all the Muslim castes the ratio declines at this age, partly 
the result of the return of the emigrants but chiefly due to the fact that Muslim 
widows are allowed to remarry and so are again exposed to the dangers 
attendant on ohild-birtli. 
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2S1 


Ill the niargiii are giyen for all ages together the sex-ratios of the castes 

- included in the table at the begin- 
nmg of this paragraph, in the 
natural divisions of Indo-Gange- 
tic Plain West, Central and East, 
The effect of the territorial and 
temporary factors is here again 
very apparent, and (as in the case 
of religions v"e find that vithiii 
the same caste as v.e proceed 
from west to east the sex-ratio 
rises in almost every case ; and 
further, generally speaking, the 
variations Vvithin the same caste 
in pi’ooeeding from west to east 
are greater in magnitude than the 
differences between the various 
castes within the same natural 

- division e.g., the sex-ratio of 
Mallahs in the Western Plain is lower than that of Brahmans in the Central 
or Eastern Plain, though in each of the latter natural divisions the Malkh 
ratio is much higher than the Brahman ratio. Here agahi then we get evidence 
of the fact that the racial (if caste differences can in any way be considered 
as such) factor has less effect on the sex-ratio in this provhice than territorial 
and temporary factors. Diisacihs are found almost entirely in the east, and 
Tagas, Gujars and Jats in the west, so their figures have not been shown above ; 
but here again the territorial factor appears to have some effect, the sex-ratio 
of Busadhs beuig very high compared with those of the tliree western castes. 

To sum up. Statistics of births are not available from w-hioh to ascertam 
whether the sex-ratio at birth varies materially from caste to caste, but there 
still appears to exist differential treatment of girl babies betweeii castes. It 
is only by preserving tbe girl babies that a sufficiency of females will remain at 
all ages. ‘ The dangers of child-birth (dependent in large measure on the cus¬ 
toms of the caste in respect of the age of the consummation of marriage) largely 
control the ratio of the Sexes in the total population of every caste. Migration 
has its effects as between certain castes. The custom in regard to re-marriage 
of widows largely affects the sex-ratio in' later life. 


CaMe. 

Natural division. 

Iiido-Gongetic Plah 

1-^ 

We.st. " Central I 

I 

East. 

^lallah 


875 974 

1,297 

Bliat 


930 Uli7 1 

1.137 

Dom (plain.?) .. 


S93 954 , 

9“0 

Luniva 


920 959 

991 

Pasi 


Qv.S 1 

LG20 

Chamar 


3B2 992 

1;Q49 

Bralimaii 


i 739 894 

934 

Rajput 


730 850 

S99 

Sonar 


BD3 814 

S93 

ICayastlia 


S02 SI 9 

925 

Saiyid 


734 924 

900 

Patlian 


860 on 

1,025 

Shaildi 


! 857 o7i 

943 

Julalia 


870 950 

975 


18. We have seen that the effects of the racial factor are apparent as 
between Hindu and MusHm and as between different castes, but that the terri¬ 
torial and temporary factors have a greater effect. Actually the factors under 
the latter two heads often merge. Mgration probably plays as large a part 
as any factor in determining the sex-ratio in the smaller areas such as districts, 
and it has a marked effect on the sex-ratio of the province as a whole, though 
the variations in the volume and sex-composition of the balance of migration 
have not appreciably affected the ratio of the province since 1901. Famine 
has had no appreciable share in determining the present sex-composition of 
the people as the effects of the last serious famine (1908-9) have (hsappeared. 
During the past decade selective diseases have been far less active than in 
either of the previous two decades, though the effects of plague between 1901 
and 1921, and the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, both of v/hich were more fatal 
to females than to males, are still noticeable. In the absence of . selective 
epidemics during the past decade, the factor which has caused the decrea^ in. 
the sex-ratio since 1921 is the usual extremely high death-rate of females 
reproductive ages owing to the perils of child-birth and the primitive methods 
of mid-wifery practised in the province. 

If the decline of the proportion of females to males, noticeable since 1901 
is to be arrested, more care and attention must be bestowed on the female babies 


and to the mother at and after child-birth. 


Conchmons. 
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CHAPTER V,—-SEX. 


Subsidiary Table 1.—General proportion of the sexes by natural divisions 

a7id districts. 


Niimber of females to 1,000 males. 


District and natural 
division. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population 

Natural 

population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

(British Territory) .. 

Himalaya, West 

Dehra Dun 

NTaini Tal .. 

Almora 

Garhwal 

Sub-Himalaya, West .. 

SaharaupTir », 

Bareilly 

Bijnor ., ... 

Pilibhit 

KhQri 

Indo-Gangetia Plain, West 
Musaffamagar 

Meerut 

Bulandahahr ., ’ ] 

Aligarh ,. ., ] ] 

Muttra .. ,, ] ’ 

Agra .. . [ " 

Mainpuri .. ., * ] 

Etah ,, , ^ ] 

Budaun .. ,, ‘[ 

Moradabed * 

Shahjahanpur .. [ * 

Eamildiabad ,, * [ 

Etawah ,. ,, ’' 

Indo-Oangetio Plain, Central 

Caimpore .. 

Fatehpur .. .. ] [ 

Allahabad .. .. ] * 

Lucknow *. 

Unao 

Rae Bareli.. .. *' 

Sitapur 

Hardoi .. . ] ’ [ 

P^zabad : . * * 

Sultanpur ., 

Partabgarh 

Bara Banki 

Oenirallndia PlaUdiu . . 

Jhansi 

Jalaun , * 

Hamirpur V. 

Banda 

EaMSatpufas ' 

Mirzapur 

8^-Himalaya, East ,, 

Gorakhpur. ^ 

Baafci .. 

Gouda .. . ;; 

Bahmich 

Plain,. East 

Benares 

Jaunpur .. 

Ghazipup ,, 

Ballia .. 

Azamgarh , * 

’.States-.- 

^hri-Garkwal (HlmaJaya, West),, i 
^mpur (Sub-BKmalaya, West) . * 
(Eiaat Satpuras) 

* Biie natTlt«.T ■nfinTtla.+^irkin -Frw-w li 

902 

912 

674 

708 

993 

1,069 

8SS 

819 

849 

883 

864 

871 

841 
828 
839 
882 

842 
834 
830 
817 
845 
848 
883 
836 
827 
806 

918 

810 

906 

944 
819 
889 

973 
876 
853 

974 
1,024 
1,050 

917 

934 

931 

908 

956 

938 

999 

999 

945 

949 

947 

954 

917 

967 

936 

W17 

95i 

947 

969- 

1,017 

856 

1,014 

890 

908 

912 

657 

722 

999 

1,084 

865 

817 
861 
900 
884 
884 

844 
829 

852 
896 

847 

815 

818 

816 
843 

848 
877 

853 
826 
815 

921 
802 
911 
945 

845 
890 
972 
873 
850 
991 

1,031 

1,049 

918 

936 

922 
901 
962 
955 

1,003 

1,003 

958 

■ 970 

955 
957 
922 

971 
953 
1,011 
9^0 
949 
969 

1,035 

86? 

997 

896 

960 

789 

853 

957 

1,043 

868 
811 
866 
882 
891 
913 

832 

800 

841 

862 

845 

812 

787 

810 

839 

835 

875 

867 

796 

796 

905 

841 

880 

947 

839 

881 

925 

862 

860 

956 
973 

962 
903 

946 

961 

871 

969 

963 

970 

970 

942 

957 
939 
932 
915 

937 

961 

983 

903 

892 

934 

J,0I9 

864 

924 

915 

903 

697 

770 

970 

1,036 

856 

823 

843 

887 

861 

875 

841 

817 

848 

897 

852 

815 

834 

817 

837 

823 
867 
843 
822 

824 

933 

832 
933 
972 
856 
903 
991 
878 

833 
1,005 
1,032 
1,059 

921 

959 

954 

932 

981 

980 

1,020 

I,G20 

975 

995 

976 
965 
924 

995 
984 
1,007 
998 
995 
991 . 

1,026 

877 

t 

903 

949 

830 

880 

962 

1,009 

860 

823 
850 
873 
881 
887 

832 

779 

832 

878 

843 

818 

826 

787 

825 

825 

871 

864 

829 

824 

907 

849 

920 

1 967 

885 
901 
959 
873 
868 
983 
972 
1,007 
903 

966 
939 
901 

976 
1,024 

1,002 

1,002 

961 

977 

967 
947 
923 

966 

969 

1,003 

965 

922 

965 

1,017 

875 

t 


V* (iiatoets, states and natoral divirions is not avaflable as birthplace 

4 aawse are inofaded-with those of Mlraapitr, 
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Stjbsidiaey Table II .—Number of females per 1,000 males al cliffeirrd age-periods 
by religions at each of the last three censuses. (Briti.sh Territory only.) 




All religion^. 



Afvas. 



1931. 

1921. 

' 

1911. 

1931, 

1921. 

!9H. 

■ 

,9!!. 

1931. 

- -- 

1921. 

1911. 

i 

. 

2 


■ ' 


6 

( 

3 

9 

■ 

11 

12 

!3 

0-1 


1,002 

944 

960 

996 

942 

957 

1020 

957 

979 

949 

899 

881 

1-2 


1,040 

1,010 

1,011 

1,043 

1,010 

l,0i3 

1,027 

L033 

1,003 

971 

S60 

947 

2-3 


1,060 

1,052 

1,030 

1,062 

1,053 

1,029 

1,054 

1,059 

1,041 

934 

892 

929 

3-4 


1,007 

I.OSl 

1,042 

1,006 

1,080 

1,040 

1,013 

1,091 

1,058 

918 

975 

!,024 

4-5 


931 

998 

970 

94! 

992 

967 

S86 

1,041 

996 

00 

CO 

913 

850 

Total, 0-5 


1,007 

1,013 

999 

1,010 

1,012 

997 

994 

1,029 

1,013 

932 

912 

916 

5-10 


862 

907 

906 

861 

903 

904 

870 

950 

918 

784 

880 

814 

10-15 


815 

758 

167 

S09 

-757 

765 

854 

760 

779 

739 

692 

637 

15-20 


874 

789 

805 

871 

784 

799 

906 

821 

843 

799 

735 

722 

20-25 


925 

975 

979 

924 

; 974 

980 

946 

1,010 

1,017 

881 

913 

837 

25-30 


919 

921 

929 

923 

918 

1 

928 

909 

951 

958 

862 

779 

768 

Total, 0-30 


903 

892 

S96 

902 

590 

894 

916 

913 

917 

834 

818 

755 

30-40 


892 

921 

931 

895 

921 

933 

385 

931 

930 

781 

759 

731 

40-50 


867 

908 

914 

871 1 

9!2 

915 

S51 ^ 

897 

913 

781 

785 

769 

50-60 


909 

911: 

939 

921 1 

9!6 

945 

847 

888 

913 i 

793 

803 

838 

60 and over 


1,012 ^ 

! 1,052 

1 

1,085 

1,042 ' 

1,077 

1,112 

875 

926 

963 

856 

910 

1,003 

Total 30 and over 

901 

p 

934 

948 

908 

938 

953 

567 

913 

927 \ 

\ 

792 

796 \ 

798 

Total of all ages, 
actual popula¬ 
tion. 

902 

908 

915 

904 

908 

913 

900 

912 

921 

820 

ail 

792 

Total of all ages, 
natural popula¬ 
tion. 

890 

896 

903 

* * 




1 

1 

j 1 

i 

' * 


'' 
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Note.—Aa the natuialpopulatioa is not available by natural divisions the figures for natural population (total of all ages) cannot be given. 
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Subsidiary' Table IV .—Number of females 1,000 males for certain 

selected castes. 


nac 


Number of females per 1,000 males. 


Caste. 

AH ages. 

Q-6. 

7-i3. 

14-16. 

17-23. i 

i 

24-45. 

i 

1 

44 and 
over. 

i 

2 

3 

4 


1 

6 

! 

7 

8 

1 . Kewat.. 


970 

1,005 

845 

805 

1,06! 

LQI9 

1,007' 

2. Nau-Muslim 


94! 

1.028 

903 

7SS 

832 

5-7R 

948 

3, Bhar .. 


9S5 

1,0^0 

876 

842 

1,064 

1,036 

964 

4, Kunni. - .. 


918 

979 

856 

792 

906 

913 

974 

5. Barai ,. 


923 

i.Oio 

87S 

844 

919 

923 

934 

6. Ahir .. 


395 

975 

S12 

804 

915 

891 

926 

7- Dom (Plains) 


979 

1,044 

921 

919 

1,006 

979 

968 

8. Limiya 


971 

936 

S4S 

821 

1,013 

1,025 

1,054 

9. Kuiniiar 


523 

1,007 

855 

850 

940 

915 

967 

10. Pasi .. 


957 

1,007 

S32 

837 

1,007 

1,003 

969 

i 1 - Charnar 


957 

1,01! 

852 

867 

999 

972 

989 

12. Koeri ,, 


916 

1,003 

871 

842 

915 

947 

846 

13. Julalia .. 


9i9 

977 

850 

858 

1,021 

944 

831 

14. Dusadh 


992 

1,014 

891 

884 

1,058 

1,019 

1,040 

15. Tell .. 


9i0 

1,013 

85! 

820 

960 

879 

921 

16. Gadariya 


902 

1,007 

827 

819 

944 

881 

910 

17. Lohar .. 


SS7 

975 

907 

777 

919 

847 

865 

18. Kalwar 


913 

998 

845 

795 

928 

905 

944 

19. Dhobi .. 


532 

995 

837 

S33 

98S 

934 

961 

20. Murao ., 


899 

965 

802 

819 

922 

894 

948 

21- Halwai., 


852 

982 

835 

759 

910 

7S8 

846 

22. Mallah.. 


1,054 

1,062 

877 

909 

1,166 

1,126 

1,119 

23. Khatik. . 


909 

1,000 

854 

863 

960 

B87 

878 

24. Bharbhunja 


880 

989 

865 

794 

880 

856 

859 

25. Nai .. 


905 

996 

821 

753 

935 

910 

928 

26. Lodli .. 


892 

989 

812 

871 

934 

858 

907 

27. Bhat .. 


1.051 

1,053 

928 

884 

1,093 

1,097 

1,133 

28. Silpkar., 


934 

1,061 

884 

877 

980 

954 

800 

29. Tamboli 


S96 

1,019 

847 

855 

958 

855 

8S3 

30. Kahar .. 


918 

1,009 

829 

818 

958 

913 

931 

31. Bhuinhar 


937 

987 

889 

730 

960 

964 

953 

32. Kachhi 


881 

992 

789 

830 

949 

863 

850 

33. Pathan 


889 

995 

829 

795 

870 

896 

876 

34. Barhai.. 


875 

1,003 

825 

783 

907 

842 

857 

35. Sonar , • 


848 

1,002 

865 

775 

832 

796 

804 

36. Mali .. 


890 

1,004 

873 

776 

882 

894 

829 

37- Bhangi 


897 

982 

817 

822 

958 

899 

85! 

38- I^isan ., 


857 

963 

739 

761 

841 

814 

1,002 

39. Vaishya .. 


850 

980 

854 

775 

865 

807 

817 

40. Shaikh 


867 

986 

840 

862 

907 

841 

786 

41. Gujar .. 


786 

916 

713 

635 

797 

791 

776 

42- Brahman .. 


882 

968 

807 

739 

801 

896 

908 

43- Rajput - 


866 

981 

7S5 

703 

878 

891 

831 

44. Ind^ .. 


929 

975 

872 

849 ' 

h054 

942 

844 

45. Muglial — 


888 

1,044 

905 

847 

889 

841 

819 

46. Saiyid .. 


900 

953 

863 

923 

971 

908 

813 

47. ICayastha 


! 835 

1,009 . 

901 

724 

777 

786 

802 

48. dat 


776 

938 

764 

j 

703 

j 

780 

715 

755 

49. Taga .. 


805 

932 

814 

717 ' 

809 

810 

711 

30. Anglo-Indian 


921 

882 

860 ' 

■ 

828 

932 

925 

i,06i 


Note.—^T he castes are arranged according to the frequency of infant marriage, f .e., according to the prrjooition 
which the number of maiTied and widowed females under 14 years of age bears to the t otal female population. 
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CHAPTER V.—'SEX, 


SuBSiDLiEY Table V.— A-ctwil numb&i' of biTths cind deaths fov each sex duTitiQ the 

decades 1901-10, 1911-20, and 1921-30. 


Year. 

Number of birclis. 

j Number of deaths. 

Difference 
between 
columns 2 
and 3. 
Excess of 
latter over 
former-j-, 
defect—. 

Difference 
between 
columns 5 
and 6. 
Excess of 
latter over 
former+ 
defect—. 

Difference 
between 
columns 4 
and 7. 
Excess of 
former over 
latterd*, 
defect—. 

Number of female 

births per 1,000 male 
births. 

Number of female 

deaths per 1,000 male 
deaths. 

1 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1901 

I>022,769 

949,362 

1,972,131 

752,949 

692,086 

1,445,035 

---73,407 

—60,863 

+527,096 

928 

919 

1902 

1,131,319 

1,054,882 

2,186,201 

801,046 

751,000 

1,552,046 

—76,437 

—50,046 

4-634,155 

932 

937 

1903 

1,140,228 

1,059,803 

2,200,031 

988,354 

932,549 

1,920,903 

—80,425 

—55.805 

+279.128 

929 

944 

1904 

1,154,988 

1,070,769 

2,225,757 

825,100 

829,849 

1,654,949 

—84,219 

4-4,749 

+570,808 

927 

1,006 

1905 

1,023,092 

943,917 

1,967,009 

1,049,708 

1.048,592 

2,098,300 

—79,175 

—1,116 

—131,291 

923 

999 

1906 

993,311 

919,114 

1,918,425 

953,309 

910,027 

1,863,336 

—80,197 

—43,282 

4-55,089 

920 

955 

1907 

1,022,318 

941,645 

1,963,963 

1.,049,012 

1,023,524 

2,072,536 

—80,673 

—25,488 

— 108,573 

921 

976 

1908 

932,276 

854,426 

1,786,702 

1,274,966 

1,239,795 

2,514J61 

—77,850 

—35,171 

—728,059 

916 

972 

1909 

827,732 

761,464 

1,589,196 

922,189 

858,880 

1,781,069 

—66,268 

—63,309 

—191,873 

920 

931 

1910 

1,017,065 

938,359 

1,955,424 

963,480 

880,698 

■ 

1,844,178 

—78,706 

—82,782 

+ 111,246 

923 

914 

Total, 1901-10 

10,271,098 

9,493,741 

19,764,839 

9,580,113 

9,167,000 

18,747,113 

—777,357 

—413,113 

+1,017,726 

924 

957 

1911 

1.068,248 

985,076 

2,053,324 

1,082,162 

1,023,130 

2,105,292 

—83,172 

—59,032 

—51,968 


945 

1912 

1,105,707 

1,019,878 

2,125,585 

733,254 

667,553 

1,400,807 

—85,829 

—65,701 

4-724,778 

922 

910 

1913 .. 

1,1^280 

1.072,719 

2,232,999 

Z51,m 

773,926 

1,631,693 

—87,561 

—83,841 

+601,306 

925 

902 

1914 .. 



2,104,554 

816,149 

751,117 

1,567,266 

—85,130 

—65,032 

+537,288 

922 

920 

1915 

1,060,779 

975,342 

2,036,121 

732.610 

674,133 

1,406,743 

—85,437 

—58,477 

+629,m 

919 

920 

1916 .. 

1,050,532 

967,224 

2,017,756 

720,097 

661,202 

1,381,299 

—83,308 

—58,895 

+636,457 

921 

918 

1917 

1.122,101 

1,035,541 

; 2,157,642 

933,723 

841,173 

1,774,896 

—86,560 

—92,550 

+382,746 

923 

901 

1918 .. 

977,044 


1,867,844 

2,006,883 

1,849,879 

3,856,762 

—86,244 

—157,004 

—1,988,918 

912 

922 

1919 

795,870 

720,627 

1,516,497 

1,017,335 

934,327 

1,951,662 

—75,243 

—83,008 

—435,165 

905 

918 

1920 

872,094 

792,098 

1,664,192 

913,899 

828,936 

1,742,835 

—79,996 

—84,963 

—7S,6^ 

908 

907 

Total, mi-20 

10,307,497 

9,469,017 

19,776,514 

9X13,879 

9,005,376 

18,819,255 

^838,480 

—808X03 

^957,259 

919 

918 

1921 .. 

819,854 

740,748 

1,560,602 

952,243 

843,202 

1,795,445 

—79,106 

--109,041 

—234,843 

904 

885 

1922 

769,516 

690,272 

1,459,788 

^ 6ia033 

524,847 

1.134,880 

—79,244 

—85,186 

+324,908 

897 

860 

1923 

864,154 

771,296 

■■■:Vl,635,450;; 

566,807 

. 493,497 

1,060,304 

, —92,858 

—73,310 

+575.146 

893 

871 

1924 

333,889 

741,421 

; 1,57?,310 

^ 681,719 

602,153. 

1,283,872 

—92,468 

—79,566 

+291,438 

889 

883 

1925 

785.661 

699,614 

1,485,275 

603,493 

' 520,755 

1.124,248 

—86,047 

—82,738 

+361.027 

890 

863 

1926 

820,921 

731,133 

1,55^054 

610,233 

528,651 

1.138,^4 

—89.788 

—81,582 

+413.170 

891 

866 

1927 

881.412 

785,067 

1,666,479 

550.457 

P;,474i(6ll:' 

1.025,075 

—96,345 

—75,839 

+641.404 

891 

862 

1928. 

, 916,760 

818,399 

1,735,159 

57&6db 

517,136 ' 

1,095,736 

—98,361 

—61,464 

+ 639,423 

893 

894 

1929 


733,445 

1,557,726 

^3,720 

. 516,964 


—90,836 

—66,756 

+457.042 

890 

886 

1930 


797,665 

U693,173 

65&680 


1.234,120 

—97,843 

—79,240, 

, +459,053 

891 

879 

i9awo 

S141I,9S6 

7,509X60 

15,921,016 

6,393,98‘f 

5X99X63 

117993,248 

—902,896 


+3,9277,768 

893 

876 

■ . ; 
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SiTBSIBiAKY Table VI.— N^imber of deaths of each sex at dijfevent ages. 
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Chapter VI-CIVIL CONDITION. 


1. Imperial Table VII gives the number of unmarried, iiianied and The statistics 

widowed persons according to'^age, In* sex and religion, in each district and found. 

state. Imperial Table \HI gives statistics of Civil Condition bv somewhat 

different age-periods, for certain selected casttes in the j)rovin€e as a whole 
(including the states). 

At the end of this eliap>ter will be found five sub.fidiarv tables which exhibit 
proportionate figures based on the Imperial Tables nicntioned above, as 
follows : - 

Subsidiary Table I— J^htrihiition by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 
sex, religion and main age-period, at each of the last five censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II~ Dictrib^ution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 
sex at certain ages, in each leligion and natural division. 

Subsidiary Table III — Distribution by main age-periods and Civil 
Condition of 10,000 of each sox and main religion. 

Subsidiary Table 7 F—Proportion of the- sexes by Civil Conditicn at 
certain ages, for rc-ligions and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table F—Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 
sex at certain ages for selected castes. 

2. The question asked hy enumerators with reference to Civil Condition The statistics 
was simple : ‘‘Are you maiiied, unmarried or W’tdowG'd 'i ” The wmrd used hoic obtained 
for married was hiyaha. hTow biyaJi means man-iago by the full legal rite, and 

doubt might arise as to the proper entry vdiere niauTiago had been contracted 
by such rites as dharewa, sagai or karao, which are recognized generally spea.k- 
ing only by the castes that permit wddo'v re-marriage. In order to resolve any 
such doubts the instructions given to enumerators were as follows 

“ Enter each person, wdiether infant, child or growui up, as either unmarried, 
married or widowed. Divorced persons, who have not re-married, should be 
entered as widowed. If a Woman is generally considered a married woman by 
the custom of her caste, enter her as married even if the manfiage is not recog¬ 
nized as valid by high-caste Hindus.” 

This was further amplified by the following instructions :— 

“ Prostitutes, concubines, and any woman who has never been married by 
proper form, should he entered as unmarried, whether they are living with a 
man or not. 

In some castes the Widow of the jeth (elder brother) becomes the wife of the 
dewar (younger brother). In such a case the woman should be entered as 
married.” 

It will be noticed that separate figures were not collected for divorced 
persons. These are negligible in numbers, divorce being practically unknown 
among Hindus and comparatively rare among Muslims. They ■vrere under the 
above instructions included among the married if they had re-married since 
divorce, or among the widow'ed if they had not. 

It is necessary, before dealing with the figures, to emphasize that they 
are not exactly comparable with those of any country outside India. Marriage 
especially among Hindus often means no more thair irrevocable betrothal. In 
the case"of child-marriages the parties do not begin to cohabit immediately 
after the ceremony, hut wait till the bride attains puberty. 

Conjugal relations are then preceded by a second ceremony knowm as gauna, 
ruhhsat, ov vida. Provided the ceremony is postponed the only harm done 

by the custom of an early biyah is that it must obviously swell the number of 
widows condemned hy convention to lifelong celibacy and the drudgery and 
humiliation known to he associated with widowhood. Among the upper and 
educated classes there is now a tendency to later marmages, and in such cases 
the gatma or some similar ceremony is performed at the same time as the biyah 
ceremony, or may he dispensed with altogether, the parties cohabiting 
inunediately after the marriage. This change is referred to in Appendix A of 
this Chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI.--CIVIL CONDITION. 


The statistics : 
thsir accuracy. 


Marriage 

customs. 


Main features 
of the statistics. 


3. There may have been some omissions from the married by very strict 
Hindu enumerators refusing to regard re-married widows as married, but such 
omissions would be more than counter balanced by the inclusion among the 
married of unmarried or Vvddov/ed females living in unregulated relations with 
men. At the younger ages, on account of the Sarda Act some concealment of 
marriage might be expected ; but seeing the large increase in both married 
males and females aged 0-10 I do not think that this amounted to very much. 
The statistics may, in my opinion, be taken as an accurate and complete classi¬ 
fication of the. three prescribed categories of Civil Condition, though the 
distribution of the civil conditions by age (especially at the lower ages) is not 
altogether accurate as w^e shall see later, on account of the smoothing of ages. 

4. The subject of marriage customs in this province was very fully dealt 
with by Mr. Blunt in 1911 "a Efforts were made to secure further information 
at this census in order to ascertain as far as possible what changes and mcdi- 
fioations had occurred in these customs in the last 20 years. Unfortunately the 
pohticpl situation in the province rendered it undesirable to institute much in 
the way of inquiries on these somewhat delicate subjects and further the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, coupled with the agricultural situation, deprived those 
who would have made most of the inquiries for me, of the spare time in which 
to collect the facts. What information I have been able to secure is given in 
Appendix A to this Chapter. 

The Chapter itself will be confined to an examination of the statistics col¬ 
lected at the enumeration. 

5. Diagram no. 59 illustrates for males and females separately, the pro¬ 
portion in each main age-group of the unmarried, married and widowed, for the 
British territory of this province, all religions together. 


Piagr^m 59. 


NUMBER PER MILIE AT EACH ACE PERIOD 
WHO ARE UNMARRIED} MARRIED OH WIDOWED, 19S1. 
ALL RELIGIONS-UNITEO PROVINCES CBRITISH TEfiRITORY) 


AGE. 

m d 
OVER 

20^0 

15--20 

fO-id 

5-tO 


UNMARRIED. 

MALES. 


MARRIED _ 


WIDOW ED 

females; 


0-D 


1,000 BOQ 


^00 400 

PER MILLE. 
















Wr ■ 










■ w 









200 


ACE. 

60 A 
OYER 

40-60 

2Q-iO 

15--20 

10-^15 

5--10 




m 


4G0 600 

PER MILLE. 


m 


IMO 


If these figiixes ^are compared with, those of any western country the same 
main features observed at: previous censuses in this province will be remarked, 

(a) the universality of marriage, especially among females ; 
the early age of marriage ; 

, *'■ ' (o) :the large proportion of widows. 

^ Bepoirt, 1911, 207 
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Lot us deal with eacli of these in turn, and see what changes have occiuTed 
in the last forty years. 

6. In the margin the proportion of 'annia*rried males and females to total 

j>opulaxion of each sex is shown for this 
province for the last five censuses and is 
contrasted w ith the ligiires of England and 
Wales for 1921'"^ In western countries 
the projsortion for each sex ranges 
between 50f> and 600; in Japan it is 
between 600 and 700. The proportion 
of the yoimg in the popuhttion is 
ve^riable which, infliieuee;-: those figures, 
the jiigher the proportion of children 
the higher the iwoportion of unmarried. 
Ill this province the proportion of children 
is higher than in most other countries .so 
that thi.s factor would tend to soften rather 



Xurnb. r tniiiiarrierl 


permilie of 

population 


Ot ^‘3,r 

■1 S’VA. 

Country and year. 

Males. 

Poinales. 

United Provinces (British 



tirritory'. 



1931 

43S 

i 317 

1921 

452 

317 

1911 

449 

305 

1901 

449 

303 

1891 

450 

303 

Emiand and Wales. '■ 

1921 '' .. : 

550 

535 


than to exaggerate the contrast. Another factor w’hich affects the pu'oportion 
of unmarried persons is the sex-ra»tio. In W estern Emojie, where females 
outnumber males at all ages after infancy it is clear that, in the ab,sence of poly¬ 
gamy, the percentage of unmarried females will be higher. But this in itself 
is quite insufficient to account for the marked difference between the female 
proportions of unmarried of thi.s province and of W estern Europe, and of course 
it merely serves to accentuate the difference in the case of the male proportion 
of unmarried. 

By the age of 15 the number of unmarried girls in this province is ah’eady 
as low' as 516 per mille, i.e. lower than for females at all ages in England and 
Wales ; between 15 and 20 the proportion of unmarried femaJes falls to 81 per 
mille ; while after twenty practically ©very female who does not suffer from some 
infirmity or disfigm’ement, or who is not a concubine or a prostitute, has been 
married. This fact is well illustrated in diagram no. 60 {infra). Among males 
the usual age of marriage is higher, husbands normally being older than wfives. 
In the age-group 10-15 roughly half the living femalr^ are married, but only 
a quarter of tbo living males. " In the group 15-20, when only 81 per ruiUe 
of living females have not been married there are still almost half the males 
unwed. By the age-group 20-40 by far the majority of men are roarried, but 
50 per mille remain bachelors to the end. Patents are less anxious about marry¬ 
ing off their sons than their daughters aud the oldei a man gets the harder it- is 
for him to fin d a wife. This fact cemhined with the preponderance of males at 
all ag- 3 s after infancy, and with a certain amount of polygamy, accounts in part 
for the number, small as it is, of elderly bachelors. The rest comprise the 
infirm, beggars, religious devotees and mendicants and a few members of 
certain hypergamous groups who have been unable to effect alliances of the kind 
which alone are permitted to them by the rules of their community. This 
universality of marriage eonstitutes one of the most striking differences between 
the social practices of India (for it is not only eonfiried to this province) and those 
of Western Europe, but, in so far as the proportions in the reproductive ages 
are concerned, it is the western not the Indian figures which are abnormal. 
Marriage is a natural condition for both men and women and celibacy and 
marriage later in life are the result of artificial circumstances and are rare in 
Asiatic countries. Added to this, in the ease of Hindus and Jains the precepts 
of their rehgion make marriage a duty incumbent upen all. 

Looking at the figures of past censuses in this province, shown above, and 
comparing them with those by age-periods shown in Subsidiary Table I, the 
following facts emerge. 

The male proportion of unmarried at all ages was steady from 1891 to 1911, 
rose slightly in 1921 and then fell markedly in 1931. The increase in 1921 was 
due almost' entirely to the increased proportion of the unmarried at ages 15-20. 
This is the age when males start to marry and the reduction in marriages was 
largely the outcome of the disorganization in family life occasioned by the in¬ 
fluenza epidemic, and in part was due to economic causes, the abrupt rise in th§ 

* Tlie figures for England and Wales of 1931 are not available at the time of writing. 


(a) The 
imiversality of 
marriage. 
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cost of living necessitating the postponement of marriages, especially among 
the professional classes. When considering the changes in the proportion at 
various ages between 1921 and 1931 the effect of the smoothing of ages in 1931 
has to be considered. It seems that although the method of smoothing ages that 
has been adopted at this census yields increased accuracy in the case cf the total 
of all civil conditions the same is not true in the case of the unmarried and 
married especially- in the lower age-gvoups. Thus, persons are arranged, in the 
ternary and septenary groups 4-6, 7-13, 14-16, 17-23, etc., and then to get 
the groups 6-10, 10-15, etc., half group 4-6 is added to half group 7-13, 
half group 7-13 is add.ed to half group 14-16, and so on. This is correct for 
all civil conditions together, but the margin of error is great in the case of 
the unmarried and married separately because there are always fewer 
unmarried at the latter ages of each ternary or septenary group than at 
the earlier ages, and the adjusted age-groups take no account of this. So W'^e 
find a smaller proportion of unmarried in the lower age-groups than there should 
be. This is especially noticeable at ages 5-10 and 15-20 because by 
reason of the concentration on the ages of 10 and 20 more people have been trans¬ 
ferred from groups 10-15 and 20-25 to groups 5-10 and 15-20, respectively, 
and among these a far larger proportion of married and widowed than is correct. 
This has made the matter of comparisons with the figures of previous censuses 
very difficult indeed, but nevertheless it may safely be said that at any rate 
part of the decrease in the unmarried at the younger ages may be ascribed to the 
large crop of infant marriages pushed through before the commencement cf the 
Sarda Act, and to the prosperous first seven y ears of the past decade. 

As regards the female figures the percentage of unmarried at all ages was 
steady from 1891 to 1911, rose abruptly in 1921 and remained steady in 1931. 
The rise in 1921 was remarkably large at the age-period 10-15 and occurred 
almost entirely at the ages of 10-20. The reasons w'ere the same as for males. 
As between 1921 and 1931 although the proportion of unmarried females at all 
ages has undergone no change there are marked variations at the various ages, 
due to the same causes as in the case of males. Below I give the mismoothed 
figures for civil condition at the lower ages, for all religions together. 

Unsmoothed figures of civil condition. 


United Provinces. 


Age- 

group. 

j British te^rifcor 5 ^ 

States. 

1 

1 Uiimarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried, 

Married. 

Widowed. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Afales. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

4-6 .. 

2,114,541 

1,932,240 ' 

109,467 

134,781 

2,931 

6,132 

52,431 

i 

49,893 

1,845 

3,546 

66 

150 

7-13 - . 

3,476,043 , 

2,302368 ' 

772,141 

1,200,133 

17,413 

21,470 

84,741 

57,753 

17,259 

33,670 

400 

592 

14-16 .. 

1,013,779 

; 227,966 

714,731 

1,132,167 

22,819 

21,728 

24,843 

7,005 

16,085 

22,870 

564 

■ ' 1 

572 

17-23 -. 

937,429j 

97,080 

1,829,759 

2,473,115 

88,533 

76,826 

25,743 

5,203 j 

41,773 

72,022 

2316 

2,050 


For the sake of comparison I give for British territory the number per 
mille of each sex in each, of the above age-groups returned under each civil 
condition.-:; V 


Age-group. 

Males. 

j ,•, ;Femaies.' •. 

Uruxiarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

'Widowed. 

4-6 




49 


:;v:;^'':932a-' 

1' 65;:"'.,v 

3 

7-13 



m 


4 

653 

341 

6 




579 

408 


165 

819 





328 

641 


^37"- 

934 

^ 3 ' '' 29 ' V 
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7. In the margin are compared the proportions of married and widowed 


United Pro\dnce3 (British territorj"), 1931 - 

Endand and V/ales, 1921. 


Ismnbei 

per miile 


i Number per mille 1 


of each sex returned 


of each sex returned ! 


as married or 


as married or 1 

Age. 

widowed. 

Age. 

widowed. 


iMales. 

Females. 


Males. Females. 


24 

30 

Under 15 

Nil. Nil 

5-10 

139 

243 

15-19 

4 18 

iO-15 

254 

484 

20-24 

178 274 

15-20 

576 

919 

2>-34 

659 663 

20-40 

845 

933 

35-44 

S50 8Q3 

40-60 

940 

993 

415“!74 

SBG 836 

60 and over 

950 

993 

55-64 
65 and 
over. 

896 847 

913 862 


together, of each sex, 
at various ages in the 
British territory of this 
province in 1931, and 
in England and Wales 
in 1921. These figures 
are illustrated in dia¬ 
gram no. 60. 


(b) The early age 
of marriage. 



Althoxtgh as a result of the War the age of marriage in England and 
Wales was lower than normal in 1921, this diagram reveals at a glance the 
Comparatively early ages at which marriage takes place in this province. 
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CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL CONDlTIOH. 

In 1931, there were no less than 5,912 males and 6,588 females living in the 
British territory of this province aged less than one year, who had been married, 
of whom 89 males and 194 females were already wido-wed. The numbers in¬ 
crease with age until in the group 0—5 thei’e wei'e altogether 88,158 males and 
111,336 females living who had been married, of whom 2,043 males and 4,135 
females were aheady widowmd. At age 5-10, 14 per cent, of males and 24 
per cent, of females had been married. At 10-15, one quarter of the males 
and almost half the females had been married, and the age-group 15-20 sees 
w-eli over half the males and 92 per cent, of the females married (or widowed), 
the corresponding figures for this age-group in England and Wales being males 
0*4 per cent., females 1'8 per cent. 

It may be noted that this Indian custom of early marriage is not by any 
means esceptional, and that it is only amongst the races of Western Europe 
that marriage is postponed until a very much later period in life. 

Incidentally diagram no. 60 illustrates very clearly the universality of 
marriage, especially among females, in this province. 

The changes since 1891 in the number of unmarried at different ages have 
been dealt with in paragraph 6 supra, and this naturally covers the changes 
in the married plus widowed. In diagram no. 61 the proportions married or 
widowed at various ages are compared with the proportions in 1891, for the 
province as a whole. 
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THE LARGE PROPORTION OF 


Tlie large number of infant marriages contracted ju&t bofore tire com¬ 
mencement of tbe Sarda Act lias resulted in a very noticeable upward bending 
of the curves in 1931 at ages 0-15 in tne case of males and 0-10 in tlie 
case of females. The figui’es for intermediate censuses up tiU 1921 showed a 
very slight tendency for marriages of both males and females betiveen 0-10 
to increase, but the last decade has witnessed a tremendous increase in the 
number of both sexes married below 10. The figures thsiefore show no sign of 
improvement in the matter of infant marria.g© in the province as a wiiole. 

8. The previous tw-o main characteristics of the figures for civil condi¬ 
tion in this province 
ai's not peculiar to this 
province nor to India 
as a whole, but the 
third feature certainly 
is. In the margin are 
showm by age-periods 
the proportion of 
widowers and widow's 
for the province as a 
w'hole (excluding the 
states) in 1931, and simi¬ 
lar figures for England 
and Wales in 1921. 


United Pro\dnees (British territory), 1931. 

[ England and Wales 

!521. 


Number per mille of 


Numbemer mills of 


each ses returned as 


each sezc returned as 

Age. 

widowed (iucluding 

Age. 

widowed (including 

divorced*L 

divorced*'. 


Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females. 

Ail ages 

79 

151 

Ai ages .. 

36 

S2 

0-5 

.. 

1 

Under 15.. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

5-10 

3 

5 

15—19 .. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

10-15 

7 

9 

20—24 .. 

i 

4 

15-20 

24 

24 

25—34 .. 

10 

32 

20-40 .. ' 

74 

113 

35—44 .. 

23 

62 

40-60 .. ; 

223 

491 

45—54 .. 

49 

115 

60 and over .. ' 

422 

1 805 

55-^4 .. 

114 

247 




65 and over 

1 312 

535 


^Tlie figures o£ divorced persons are too small to a^ect tlie proportions permille. 


These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 62. 


(c) The la, 
froportion 
■u'ldoics. 
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OHAPTEE VI.—CIVIL CONDITION, 


The effect of 
migration on 
the figures. 


The proportioD of widowers at all ages in this province is more than 
double that in England and Wales, duo undoubtedly to the heavier female 
mortality at the reproductive ages. This is clearly evidenced by the fact 
that widowers outnumber widows at the age-groups 15-20 and 20-25 and 
at no other ages. The proportion of female widows at all ages in England 
and Wales in 1921 Was abnormally high on account of the heavy casualties in 
the War._ It is safe to say that at normal times the proportion of widows in 
this province is double that in England and Wales, and in fact, in any Western 
country. But more striking still is the distribution of widows by age. In 
England and 'Wales only 17 per cent, of the widows are below 45 years of age, 
whereas in this province no less than 39 per cent, are below this age, and 1 ’1 
per cent, (the actual number is 39,535) are under 15, an age at which in Europe 
no one is even married. W^’hen one remembers the lot of a Hindu widow, some¬ 
thing of the nature of the tragedy that these figures reveal may be appreciated. 
The large number of widows in India is due partly to the early age at which 
girls are married, partly to the disparity of age that often exists between man 
and wde, but most of all to the prejudice against the remarriage of widows. 
The higher Hindu castes forbid it altogether and, as the custom has, until 
now, been held to be a mark of social respectability, many of the more ambi¬ 
tious of the lower castes have adopted it by way of raising their social status; 
while Muslims who are brought into close contact with their Hindu neighbours 
are apt to share the prejudice although widow remarriage is permitted by their 
religion and the Prophet himself married a widow. 

In the years 1911 and 1921, the percentage of widowers showed marked 
increases due to the selective nature of plague and influenza, which are known 
to have been more fatal to females than to males and especially to those at the 
reproductive ages. The fall in the percentage between 1921 and 1931 is partly 
due to the absence of these epidemics in the decade, and partly to the larger 
proportion of children in the population in 1931. But the general run of the 
statistics since 1891 shows an increasing proportion of widowers, especially at 
ages 40 and over. This suggests that widowers especially elderly widowers 
are not re-marrying so frequently as they were 40 years ago. The reasons may 
be partly economic and partly due to the reduction of the proportion of females 
to males in the total population, making it harder for an elderly man to secure 
another bride. As regards the percentage of widows of all ages, there was a 
slight but steady increase between 1891 and 1921 foUowed by a large fall in 
1931, due partly to the lower death-iate of the past decade and partly to the 
larger proportion of children in the population. Since 1921 at ages 0-10 
the proporti(m of widows shows a slight increase due to the increase in infant 
naarnage^ ^om 10-40 the percentage of widows has dechned, owing to the 
absence of epidemics. At 40-60 there has been an increase and at 60 and over 
a decline ;_both results produced, at any rate in part, by the smoothing of age- 
groups, The si-atistics as a whole suggest that in view of the greatly increased 
number of infmt marriages in the past decade the proportion of widows in the 
popmation wm increase very materially during the next decade. As a result 
ofithe reduction m the proportion of females in the total population and the 
attempts at social reform in the matter of Widow re-marriage which are on toot 
at the present time, if the economic situation improves this increase in the 
number of widows may be somewhat lessened. 

^9. Before proceeding to examine the figures by smaller units of area 

as_ the natural divisions, districts and states, it is necessary to point out 
that miration may affect the figures of civil condition in such areas to an 
appreoiahle extent, tspeci^y in large cities and the districts which contain 
them. Eor example, immigrants to industrial cities like Cawnpore are largely 
married males at the working ages, unaccompanied by their wives. This in¬ 
creases the percentage of married males at aU ages and especially at the work- 
mg and inci eases the proportion of married males relative to the married 

emgiation outside the province is considerable, as in 
the Eastern Flam, as males predominate among such emigrants and they are 
umstly manied and at the workfug ages, the proportion of married males 
at all ages wm decrease, the decre^es beijig more notioewble the working 
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cmi COSDITIOISi BY NATURAL DIYISIONS. 


10. The statistics ot civil condition by age for all religions together vill be The statistics of 

found, in Subsidiary conditmi 


’ 


Xumber pe:: 

’ rniHe of- 

- 

1 

\ 

Natural division. 


Olales. 



Females. 

. 

married. 

^rarrietl. 

I'VidGw- 

ed. 

XJn- 

rn.aiTied. 

Oiarried. 

j 

Widow¬ 

ed. 

United Provinces (British 

438 

4S3 

79 

317 

552 

iSi I 

territory) 






1 

Himalaya, West .. | 

450 

43? 

55 

jio 1 

-Af) 

144 1 

Sub-Himalaya, West .. j 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

466 

450 

V 

545 ! 

5D3 

i4b 1 

486 

426 


-^.9 i 

499 

142 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Cen¬ 

412 

506 

82 ■ 

295 

550 

155 

tral. 



1 




Central India Plateau ,. 

441 

486 ! 


-.fi! 

521 i 

ITS 

East Satpuras 

420 

517 i 

63 

312 

520 

163 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

407 

53i ' 

62 

302 

554 

[44 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

402 

517 

81 

285 

553 

162 


Table II. In the 
margin I reproduce 
the figures for 
all ages and all 
religions together, 
per miile of each 
ses. It is at once 
evident that there 
are considerable 
local variations, 
and the fijvSt point 
of note is that 
the proportion of 
unmarried males 

alckCi 'a Cl 


by natural 
divisions. 


greater in the west and decreases steadily towards the east; this is especially 
noticeable in the figures of Indo-Clangetio Plain West, Central and East. 
CWversety, the proportion of those who are or have been married is less in 
the west and increases as we proceed eastwards. 

The main factors that affect the proportion of the unmarried are— 

(1) the age-distribution of males and females, 

(2) the proportion of males to females a.t the maniageable ages, 

(3) marriage customs, and 

(4) migration. 


Number per mi lie of 
males of all who 


iNumber per miile of 
females of all a^es who 
axe acred— 


hlatui’ai division. 


United Provinces (Britfsii 
territory). 

Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
Central, 

Central India Plateau . . 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Bdmalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


-15 

15-40 

40 and 
over. 

389 

414 

i 197 

357 

; 430 

213 

332 

42S 

1 190 

334 

425 

191 

330 

414 

206 

390 

431 

179 

412 

410 

178 

403 

403 i 

194 

418 

380 

202 


0-15 

15-40 

! 

1 40 and 
over. 

389 

413 

198 

374 

427 

199 

392 

415 

193 

397 

419 

IS4 

376 

416 

20s 

333 

; 423 

194 

399 

418 

iS3 

389 

405 

206 

402 

398 

200 


Let us see how 
each of these 
factors has affected 
the statistics as 
between natural 
divisions. In the 
margin is shown 
the age-distribu¬ 
tion in three groups 
by natural divi¬ 
sions. 


Speaking generally the distribution is sucb that there are more propor¬ 
tionally of each sex: at the marriageable ages of 16-40 in the west than in the 
east. This would tend to decrease the proportion of unmarried males and 
females in the west, but as marriage migration is from east to west and the 
men of the west seek their brides from the east the effect of the larger pro¬ 
portion of marriageable males in the west depends on whether they can secure 
sufficient brides from the east. 


Natural division. 

Number 
of females 
per 1,000 
males of 
all ages. 

United Provinces (British territory) .. 

: 902 

Himalaya, West .. 

912 

Sub-Himalaya, 5Vest 

855 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

841 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, Central 

918 

Central India Plateau .. 

934 

East Saptiiras .. .. : 

999 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. .. 

945 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East * * j 

967 


The next table shows the seX-ratio by 
natural divisions, from which it mil he 
seen that the propoitiou of the females 
in the total popffiation is far greater in 
the east than in the west of the province. 
This factor tends to decrease the propor- 
tion of the immarried in the east. 
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CHAPTEE VI.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


As regards customs, by far the most important is 


^N’atural division. 

Number per mille of each sex married or widowed 
aged—■ 

Males. 

Females. 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

United Provinces (Britisli 

24 

139 

254 

30 

243 

484 

territory). 







Himalaya^ West 

6 

49 

116 

8 

J94 

443 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

6 

71 

170 

10 

163 

401 

Indo-Gaiigetie Plain, West 

7 

50 

135 

8 

134 

379 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Cen¬ 

37 

187 

309 

42 

287 

522 

tral. 







Central India Plateau .. 

55 

114 

256 

13 

247 

531 

East Satpuras 

24 

144 

301 

34 

276 

543 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

37 

186 

322 

48 

289 

: 516 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

45 

241 

401 

1 

60 

i 

368 

622 


the age at which 
marriages are con¬ 
tracted. The mar¬ 
ginal figures show 
at once that the 
normal age of 
marriage is lower 
in the east than 
in the west. The 
figures of Indo- 
Gangetic Plain 
West, Central and 
East bring this out 
very clearly. This 
has a very great 
effect on the pro¬ 
portions in the 

various civil conditions. Another custom which affects the proportion of the 
unmarried to a slight extent is polygamy. There are more married females 
as compared with married males in the east than in the west. The figures are 

shown in the margin. The increase in the 
proportion of females in passing across 
the Indo-Gangetio Plain from West to 
East is very noticeable, and, although the 
bulk of this is due to emigration of married 
males, some part may be ascribed to the 
fact that polygamy is more prevalent in 
the east than the west. The subject of 
polygamy is referred to in Appendix A. 
Migration of males usually takes place at 
the working ages, by which time most of 
them are married. The proportion of 
unmarried males in those natural divisions 
which lose most by male emigration will 
therefore be raised to some extent. This 


Natural division. 

Number of 
married 
females 
per 1,000 
married 
males of 
all ages. 

United Provinces (British Territory) .. 

994 

Himalaya, W^est . . .. 

991 

Sub-Himalaya. West ,. 

965 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

985 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

997 

Central India Plateau .. 

1,000 

East Satpuras , 

b004 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. .. 

988 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

1,036 


factor tends to increase the proportion of unmarried males in the east as against 
the west for male emigration is greater in the east. Again, as the western 
districts gain on the balance of female migration and the eastern districts lose, 
it follows that marriage migration must to some extent increase the propor¬ 
tion of the married and widowed in the west at the expense of the east. A 
few words may now be said about the figures of each natural division. 

Himalaya, TTesi—-In the hills marriage takes place much later than else¬ 
where, especially among males, but in the end is much moreuniversal, only 
20 per mille males and 5 per mille females remaining unwed by 40. The pro¬ 
portions of both males and females at the marriageable ages are somewhat above 
normal due partly to immigration, especially in the case of males. The number 
of females to males of all ages is also somewhat above average. The high 
marriage age is the most powerful factor, and the result is that the propor¬ 
tion of unmarried males is somewhat above normal and that of females is 


average. It may also be observed that as a f eeult of the later marriage age the 
proportion of widowers is very low and of widows is lower than usual. 

Sub-Himalaya, West —Marriage, especially of females, is also relatively 
late in Sub-Himalaya, West. The proportion of males at the marriageable age 
is above normal and that of females practically average, but the sex-ratio 
at all ages is very low. The net result is a high proportion of rmmarried people 
of each sex. Widowers are shglitly over average and widows somewhat below. 

Indo-Qangetic Plcuin, West —The marriage age of females in this division 
is higher than in any other; that of males is higher than anywheie except 
Himalaya, West. The proportion of males and females at the ages 16-40 are 
somewhat above average (due partly to immigration) but here we find the 
lowesb sex-ratio of the province. The result is the proportion of 
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unmarried males and females found in any natural division. The proportion of 
luidowers is higher than elsewhere in the piovince, but that of widows is the 
lowest. 

In-do-QangeUc Plain, Gmtral—'^txQ the marriage age is distinctty loiver^', 
the proportion of each sex at the marriageable ages is average, and the sex- 
ratio is somew'hat above average. The net result is a distinctly lower pro¬ 
portion of bachelors and spinsters. The proportion of widowers and widows 
is normal. 

Central India Plateau —The infant marriage (0-5) figure for males is 
surprisingly high though at ages 5-15 the proportion of married is somewhat 
low. The infant marriage (0-5) figui’e for females is lower than usual but at 
ages 5-15 increases to above the average. The inutnbers of males and females 
at ages 15-40 are somewhat above average and the sex-ratio is high. The 
net result is an average proportion of unmarried males and a low proportion 
of unmarried females, some of the difference between the male and female 
proportions being dne to pol 3 'gamy, wiiich is more practised in this than the 
north-western and western areas of the province. Widowers are somewhat 
below average and widow's more numerous than in any other natural division. 

East Patpuras —The marriage age for both sexes is low'; the proportion 
of males 15-40 is a little below average and of females a little above ; the 
sex-ratio is the highest in the province. The result is a low proportion of un¬ 
married especially among males. Widowers are relatively less numerous and 
widows more numerous. 

Sub-Hitnalaya, East— The marriage age is low; the number at the 
marriageable ages (15-40) is somew'hat below average partly on account of 
emigration and partly because of the large proportion of children in the present 
population. The sex-ratio is high. The net result is a very low* proportion 
of unmarried either males or females. Widowers are fewer than anywhere save 
Himalaya West, so that remarriage amongst them must be very frequent, the 
marriage age being low. The proportion of widows is also somewhat below 
normal. 

Indo-Gangeiic Plain, East —The marriage age is lower here than in any 
other natural division, two-fifths of the males and over three-fifths of the 
females being married before 15 years of age. The proportion of males and 
females aged 15-40, is, however, lower than anywhere else partly due to the 
large number of children in the population and in the case of males due to 
losses by emigration. The sex-ratio is second highest in the province. The 
net result is the lowest proportion of unmarried males and females in any 
natural division, and a high proportion of widowers and widow's. The rela¬ 
tively lower figure for unmarried females may be ascribed partly to polj'gamy. 

As regards changes in the last 20 years, the following figures show that 

between 1911 and 
1921 the percen¬ 
tage of unmarried 
males decreased 
in Himalaya 

and Sub-Himalaya 
West and the 
Central Plain, but 
increased elsewhere. 
The proportion of 
unmarried females 
increased every¬ 
where except in 
Himalaya, West. 
Tliis was ascribed 

by Mr. Edye to economic causes. Between 1921 and 1931 the male percentage 
of immarried has decreased everywhere except in Sub-Himalaya, West and 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West where it is practically stationary. The female 
proportion has increased materially in Himalaya West, Sub-Himalaya West 
and Indo-Gangetic Plain West; is stationary in Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, 

* From tke figures and diagram in paragraph 15 m/ra it will be seen that the marriage ago is lower to the 
east of this natural division. 
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CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL OONDmojsf. 


The statistics 
for civil 
condition 
in cities. 


Central India Plateau and East Satpuras; and has decreased materially in 
Sub-Himalaya East and Indo-Gangetic Plain East. The natural result we 
should have espeeted was an increase everywhere on account of the large pro¬ 
portion of chil^en in the population, but this factor has been neutralized by 
the prosperity of the first seven years of the decade and the large number of 
infant marriages contracted before the passing of the Sarda Act, especially in 
those natural divisions where infant marriage has been more commonly the 
practice in the past. Below axe given the proportions of the widowed at 

the last three 


Hatural division. 

ISium'bor per mille of all ages who are widowed. 

Males. 

_ 

Eeraales. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

- 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Himalaya, West 

53 

55 

50 

144 

152 

147 

Snb-Himalaya, West 

84 

98 

84 

146 

168 

156 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

OS 

101 

89 

142 

171 

163 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Oen- 

82 

97 

80 

155 

179 

177 

tral. 







Central India Plateau ,. 

73 

88 

63 

178 

201 

207 

East Satpuras 

63 

80 

63 

I6S 

182 

197 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

62 

! 69 

5S 

14^1 

162 

160 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East j 

81 

94 

84 

162 

183 

197 


censuses. Between 
1911 and 1921 
there was an in¬ 
crease in widows 
and widowers in 
almost every na¬ 
tural division 

owing to the heavy 
mortality towards 
the close of that 
decade, especially 
from influenza. At 
this census the re¬ 
verse is the case^ 

on account of the relatively light mortality during the decade the proportion 
of the widowed is now much smaller. 


11 . 


In the marginal table are compared the figures for civil condition 

in the 23 cities of the province 
with those for the British terri¬ 
tory of the province as a whole. 
As regards males there is little 
difference between the city and 
total figures, the slightly lower 
proportion of unmarried in 
cities being due to the married 
immigrants. But the female 


Civil condition. 

Number per miHe of each sex in-— 

British territory. 

The 23 cities. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

1^'emales. 

TJamarried 

438 

317 

435 

354 

Married 

4S3 

532 

487 

509 

Widowed 

79 

151 

78 

137 


unmarried figure is distinctly higher in cities than in the rural area. In the 

margin I compare the proportions of unmar¬ 
ried females in the various age-groupS. It 
will be seen that the proportion of unmarried 
females is higher at every age, but especially 
at the ages 0-15. The esiplanation is 
two-fold, firstly there is a far greater pro¬ 
portion of Muslims in the cities than in 
the province as a whole, and secondly most 
of the cities lie in the west of the province 
where the age of marriage is higher and 


Age. 

Number of unmarried 
fenaales per mille of total 
females in— 

British 

territory. 

The 23 cities. 

0^5 .. 

970. 

983 

5--1D .5 

757 

876 

10-15 

516" 

681 

15-40 .. i 

31 

65 

40 and over j 

7 

19 


The statistics of 
civil condition 
byreligion. 

(a) Minor 
religions. 


the percentage of unmarried is greater, 

12, The highest proportion of unmarried folk is found among Ghristians 
(551 males and 433 females per 1,000 of each sex). The male figure is dis¬ 
turbed hy the army which is largely eelihat.e. There are comparatively few 
European spinsters in the country and the Unmarried figure for females Would, 
therefore, he much lower than it is but for the Indian Ghristian and Anglo- 
Indian communities. The figures of widowed are also very low (58 males and 
97 females pOT 1,000 of each sex ); this is partly due to the fact that European 
widows rarely stay in the country and partly to the possibility of the 
remarriage of widows amongst the other Christian communities. One point 
may appear curious, namely the fact that among male Christians 5 per mille 
are married at age 0-5, and 58 have been married by 5-10, and among female 
Christians 8 and 112 respectively. This shows that although returned as 
Christians many Indians cling to their old customs, and it is noteworthy that 
the proportion of those who have been married before the age of 10 years has 
increased materially at this census in order to forestall the Sarda Act. 
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The Jains show the next highest figures of unmarried (o23 males and 383 
females per 1,000 of each sex). These figures have steadily increased during 
the last twenty or thirty years. Their marriage age is high especially for males, 
and the figures of past censuses show that it is growing higher. This, to a large 
extent, accounts for the high percnetage of unmarried and for its tendency 
to increase. There has also been some increase in the proportion of those 
who go through life unmarried. As observed at previous censuses their widowed 
figures exceed those of any other religion, but it is noteworthy that the pro¬ 
portion of widowers and especially of widows has materially decreased. 

Arya Samajists have the nest highest proportion of unmarried (485 males 
and 371 females) due to their relatively high marriage age. Out of 10,000 Arya 
males of all ages only 211 are married or widowed by 15 years of age as against 
528 Brabmanic Hindus, and for females the corresponding figiues are Arj’as 
443, Brahmanic Hindus 875. The figures for ages Ct-lO are still more striking. 
Arya males 72, females 125; Hindu Brahmanic males 217, females 348 per 
10,000. Aryas are, however, a somewhat less married community at the later 
ages also than Hindus. Here too we find that practice is not always in accord¬ 
ance with principle, because the Arya proportions of those married before 10 
years of age have also increased at this census. 
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^b) Themnin 
religions. 


13. 


Coming to the two main religions the figures may be dealt with 

in more detail. In the margin are 
given the proportions of married 
plus widowed at certain age-periods 
for Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims 
1931 (British territory oiily). 

are illustrated in 


Age. 

Number permille married or widowed. 

1 Bralimanic Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Hales. 

Females. 

- 

Males. 

Females. 

All ages 

565 

690 

550 

652 

0-5 

24 

29 

25 

36 

5-10 

143 

249 

122 

224 

10-15 

263 

497 

211 

429 

15-20 

.587 

932 

535 

869 

20-40 

845 

986 

855 

968 

40-60 

936 

994 

967 

986 

60 and over .. 

947 

995 

971 

987 


in 
The 

diagram no. 


figures 


63. 



At all ages together there is a greater proportion of Hindu males and 
|enii|les who have been married than of Muslims. This is due to the higher 
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age at ■which the latter marry, for it ■vv-iil be seen that excluding the age-group 

0-5 there is a larger proportion of 
those ■R'ho have been or are married 
among Hindus up to the age of 
20. The exception of the lowest 
age-group is iiotevvorthy. The 
figures of this gi'oup for 1911 and 
1921 are comijared with those 
of 1931 ill the margin. In 1911 
and 1921 the Mu.slim jiroportlons 
were lon'er than the Hindu for both 


Year. 

Y mil ber 

permrile of 
iovTed in a ;2 

each sez in 
e-aronp 0— 

iri’ied or j 

5. 

Brahm'an 

•j 'Rindns. 

Miisl 

im.s. 


Females, 

Alales. 

FerDales. 

mi 

24 

29 

2^5 

35 

1921 

5 

7 

4 

; u 

1911 

8 

11 

5 

Cl 


males and females, and the figures for both religions showed a decline between 
1911 and 1921. The increase in the 1931 figures is due to a small extent to 
the smoothing of ages, but chiefly to the desire to forestall the Sarda Aet, and 
we find that the increase in infant marriages (0-5) both male and female ha.s 
been so much greater in the case of Zvluslims than of Hindus that uot^' the Muslim 
figures of infant niaiTiage are proportionally higher them the Hindu figures, 
especially in the case of females. It would follo-iv, therefore, that Muslims as 
a whole made a bigger attempt to forestall the Act than Hindus. In view 
of the normally later age at which Muslims marry this is surprising and needs 
a little fiu’ther inyestigation. 

In the margin I giro by iiatmal divisions the proportions of Muslims 

aged 0-5 who 
were married or 
widowed at each of 
the last three cen¬ 
suses. At once it 
becomes evident 
that the hulk of 
the increase has 
occurred in Sub- 
Himalaya, East 
and Indo-Gangetie 
Plain, East, the twm 
natural di'visions 


Natural division. 

Num'bi 

er per niiiie Oi'AdisIims aged ■ 
vridoMed. 

0-5 marri 

ed or 

Yales. 

Females. j 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. ' 

1921, 

1911- 

i 

Hliraalaya, West .. 

4 

1 

4 

13 

4 

6 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

7 

2 

4 

13 

5 

7 

ludo-gangetic Plain, West.. 

11 

3 

3 

18 

4 ! 

c 

y 

Indo-gangetie Plain, Central 

23 

5 

5 

34 , 

7 

9 

Central India Platean 

4 

10 

12 

6 

13 

14 

East Satpiu-as 

24 

12 

25 

3i 

17 

21 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

58 

7 

8 

83 

6 

9 

Indo-gangetie Plain, East., 

45 

5 

13 

67 

8 

20 


where the marriage age has ahvays been lower, and where the Muslims include 
a large proportion of the descendants of converted Hindus (who still cling to 
their Hindu customs) and of the lower Mu.slim classes. 


To return to the figures at the beginning of this paragi-aph, although for 
both sexes marriage ta&s place among Muslims later throughout than among 
Hindus, yet in the end marriage is even more universal for Muslim than for 
Hindu males and almost as universal for Muslim females as for Hindu females. 
This ■was the case also in. 1921. 

The figures for the widowed in. 1931 are sho'wn in the margin. There are 

fewer Muslim ■widow’s and ■widows 
of aU ages than Hindu. This is 
due, in the case of widows, to the 
later marriage age of Muslim 
males, as in late marriage the 
■ri-fe is usually younger than her 
husband. The smaller number of 
Muslim 'wido^ws is due to the fact 
that mdow remarriage is permit¬ 
ted to all Muslims but only to some 
Hindus. In the case of the age- 
group 0-5 there are proportion¬ 
ally more Muslim -widowers than 
Hindu, due to the fact that they have in the last decade indulged more freely 
than Hindus in marriages at this tender age. There has been a decrease in 
both Hindu and Muslim widowed of both sexes since 1921 owing, of course, 
to the lighter mortality of the past decade, 

■'' . ' ■ 39 ■ 


Age. 

Nmnber per miUo of each sex returned 
as widowed. 

Brahmajiie Hindis. 

Muslims. 

. Males,, 

Females. 

3Iale3. 

Females. 

All a.]€s 

SO 

157 

73 

m 

0—5' 

0 

\ 

1 

1 

5—10 

3 

5 

3 

3 

10-15 

7 

9 

5 

6 

15—20 

25 

26 

23 

17 

20-40 

75 

118 

7! 

82 

40—60 

227 i 

501 

199 

450 

60 and over.. 

'427 j 

813 

398 

763 
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In Subsidiary Table III of this chapter 10,000 of each sex of Brahmanic 
Hindus, Aryas and Muslims, are distributed in twelve groups, that is by cross- 
division into four age-periods and the three civil conditions. The figures are 
illustrated in diagram no. 64, and bring out the salient points referred to above, 
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Statistics by natural divisions are, in Subsidiary Table II of this chapter, 
differentiated only for the two main religions. These show the same differ¬ 
ences in each division as in the whole province, save that there are fewer 
unmarried Muslim males than Hindu in Himalaya West, East Satpuras and 
Sub-Himalaya East; and fewer unmarried Muslim females than Hindu in Sub- 
Himalaya East. In Himalaya West, as explained elsewhere, Mu.slim males 
are largely adult immigrants who are naturally married and hence the pro¬ 
portion of married males is artificially high. Another factor that influences 
the figures in this division is the relatively higher age of marriage among 
Hindus. In East Satjouras again we see the effect of a considerable pro¬ 
portion of Muslim adult immigrants in the x>opulation. In Sub-Himalaya 
East the case is different. Here it is very noticeable that the jiroportion of 
both sexes married and widowed at the lower ages, is much greater in the case 
of Muslims than of Hindus. This points to a lower marriage age of Muslims 
in this natural division. This phenomenon is due to the fact mentioned 
above, viz., that a large proportion of Muslims in these parts are the de¬ 
scendants of converted Hindus who still cling to their Hindu cu.stoms. 

14. The statistics for civil condition in different castes is chiefly important 
as throwing light on the age of marriage and on the extent to which widow 
remarriage prevails in different classes of the community. The figures for 
representative castes wiU be found in Subsidiary Table V of this chapter,* 
arranged in descending order of magnitude of the proportion which the number 
of married and vddowed females mider 14 years of age bears to the total female 
. population. (There are only minor changes if these castes are put in descend - 
ing order of magnitude of the proportion which the number of married and 
widowed females bears to the total married female population.) The same 
features are noticeable now as were observed by Blr. Blunt in 1911, viz.j : — 

(1) The marriage age is, generally speaking, lower among the lower Hindu 

castes. Dorns (plains) Luniyas, Kumhars, Pasis, Chamars, Aliirs 
and Bhars, are all found high up in the table, whereas Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Kayasthas, Vaishyas, Jats, Tagas, etc., are all found 
at the other end. In comparing the figures of this census with 
those of j)revious censuses it should be noted that the age-groups 
are slightly different, those for 1931 being 0-6, 7-13, etc., against 
0-5, 5-12, etc., at former censuses; but allowing for this it is 
evident that there has been an all-round increase in infant marriage 
since 1911 and 1921. This is slight in the case of the higher castes 
but is very marked with the lower castes. Its reason we have 
already seen. Among Muslims a similar state of affairs prevails. 
Nau-Muslims (comparatively recent converts to Islam, often from 
among the lower Hindu castes) have a low marriage age, Julahas 
come next, then Pathans, Shaikhs, Mughals and lastly Saiyids. 
Among Muslims also it is notable that the increase in infant 
marriage is far more marked among the lower classes than the 
upper. 

The reason for the lower marriage age the lower we go in the social 
scale is that the lower castes have clung to oi'have adopted the 
practice of infant marriage in an endeavour to raise their social 
status, as in the past the practice has been regarded as a badge of 
Hindu social respectability. Further as education spreads, early 
marriage interferes with the studies of children and youths, so that 
it becomes more and more inconvenient as a eommunitj’' indulges 
more and more in education, especially higher education. This 
at present has no effect on the low'er castes and classes. 

(2) There are more widows among the upper classes. Here w’'e have twm 

main factors at work, m., the attitude of the caste concerned 
towards (i) child-marriage and (ii) widow-remarriage. The lower 
the marriage age the more widow's are likely to result. Again some 
castes absolutely forbid widow remarriage, some permit but 

* Ifc may be noted that these are based on the unsmootbed age-groups. 

Vi^ OsnsusBeport 1911, Part ly page 232. 


Oivil condition 
by caste. 



Infant marriage 
by districts. 
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discountenance it, and others accept it as the rule. The factor of 
remarriage is usually the stronger, foi in spite of the lower mar¬ 
riage age of the lower classes they have, generally speaking, a 
smaller proportion of widows. The actual proportion of widows 
has diminished very markedly in all castes since 1911, due of coinse 
to the light mortality in the last decade. An examination of these 
reductions in the various castes d,oes not suggest that material 
changes have occurred in the attitude of high or low castes to 
widow remarriage in the last 20 years. 

As between the Muslim castes the proportion of widows is lower among 
Julahas and Nau-Muslims, and higher among Shaikhs, Pathans, 
Mughals and Saiyids. The decreases in the various proportions 
since 1911 are as marked as in the case of the Hindu castes, though 
they are somewhat greater in the case of the upper Muslim castes. 
It does not therefore appear that the prejudice agamst widow 
remarriage is growing among Muslims and certainly not among 
their upper classes. 

(3) Generally speaking, the upper Hindu castes have the fewest married 
males. This is partly due to the fact that the upper castes have 
proportionally fewer females, and partly to their higher marriage 
age. 

15. The number of girls married or widowed per mille aged less than 10 
in each district and state of the province is as follows ;— 


District or State. 


United Pro’vinees .. 

Eritisli territory .. 

Himalaya, West ., 

Delira Bun ., 

KainiTal .. 

Aim,ora .. 

Garkwal 

Sub-Himalaya, West . 

Sakaranpur .. . 

Bareilly *• 

Bijnor .. 

Bilibkit 

Kheri .. . . 

Indo-Oangetic Plain, West 

Muzaffamagar .r 

Meerut .. 

Bulandskakr .. . 

Aligeork 

Muttra.. .. . 

Agra. , : ^ ,v 
Mainpuri 

Etak. .. «• , 

Budaun 

Moradabad 

Shakjjakanpur ., , 

Baarikkabad 

Etawak 

Indo-Gafigetio Plain, Omtral 

Cawnpore 

Eati^pur 

AUakabad - * 

liuckuow 

Dnao .. - • 


ISTumber 
pel' mille 
females 0-10 
married 
or widowed. 


123 

122 

88 

88 

76 

115 

63 

74 

95 

73 

65 

88 

53 

60 

76 

70 

54 

49 

50 
56 

71 
59 

51 
58 
56 
53 

77 

ISO 

61. 

118 

237 

86 

77 


District or State. 


hido-Qangttio Plain, Central —(ooncld.J 

Hae Bareli 
Sitapur .. 

Hardoi . . 

Fyzabad 
Sultanpux 
Bartabgark 
Bara Banki 

Oantral India Plateau 

Jhansi . . 

Jalaun .. 

Hamirpur .. 

Banda .. .. 

Hast SaPpufas ., 

Mirzapur .. 

Sub-Himalaya, Hast, . 

Gorakhpur '7. 

Basti ,. .. 

Gonda .. 

Bakraick 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Hast 

Benares.. 

Jaunpur 
Gkazipur 
Ballia .. 

Azamgark 


Rampur - 
Tekri-Garkwal 
Benares .. 


Number 
per millo 
females 0-10 
married 
or widowed. 


163 

53 

50 

276 

223 

274 

132 

117 

94 

100 

112 

160 

139 

139 

136 

125 

239 
147 
112 

197 

185 

240 
168 
124 
227 

131 

107 

71 

200 . 
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These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 65, wliicii ciearij’ bring.s out 
the greater preTa>lence of child-marriage in the east of the province. The 
figures are highest in the group of districts Fyzabad, Sultanpur and Partabgarh 
of Eastern Oudh, Basti and Allahabad, and Jaunpur and Azamgarh of Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, East. Proceeding to the extreme eastern border the propor¬ 
tion decreases somewhat again. 

Dias rani 65. 



16. We may briefly summarize the results of the discussion in this Summary. 
chapter 

(1) Marriage is almost universal in this province especially for women, 

and the posddon in this respect has not appreciably changed in the 
last 40 years. 

(2) I nfant and child-marriage is still prevalent especially among the lowmr 

castes of both Hindus and Muslims. Owing to an attempt, more 
especially on the part of the lower castes of both i eligions, especially 
in the east of the province, to forestall the Sarda Act, there are 
now' proportionally more married and widow'ed of both sexes below 
the age of 10 than at; any time during the last 40 years. Part of 
this increase may be ascribed to the prosperity of the first seven 
years of the last decade. 
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(3) The proportion cf widowed has decreased in all religions and localities 
owdng to the relatively light mortality of the last teir years. The 
recent movement by certain social reformers to popularize widow 
remarriage has, as yet, had no efiect on the figures. 
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APPE2vDlX A. 

Changes in marriage customs, 

1. In Chapter VII (Civil Condition) of tiie 1011 Report Mr. Blunt gave a detailed 
account of various marriage customs then prevailing in this province. The follo^viiig 
paragraphs contain iiifoniiation as to changes that have occurred in the interveiiiiig 20 
years, or give further mforinatioii since coTleeted :— 

2. I have been unable to trace a^iiy changes in the attitude tovrards exogamy as por- 
tra^yed in Chapter V of Crooke’s '' Tribes pmd Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudix ” and elaborated in paragraphs 216 to 211) of Mr, Blunt's Report of 19iL save that 
ill the case of the lower castes the practice of territorial exogamy is decreasing somewhat. 
This is largely economic, for nmrriage witliiii the district meaiis less expenditure viieii 
visiting, mutual assistance at harvest time and so on. In Haniirpur district Chaniar 
wdllma»rry in his own village if possible, avoiding only the daughters of the same jjarental 
lineage wliich are distinguished by cMnt, The chmts go by means of places and not of 
persons, e,g., Bath ha chmt, Bilgaon ha chmt, etc. These Clianicirs cannot tell how and 
when the names of the ckinU came into existence, but a,ccording to them no new ones are 
now created. Presumably they were attr^ched to families who iniinigrated many 
generations back. 

3. Endogamy within the caste is still almost universal. The Arya Saniaj preaches 
the doctrine of no caste which has latterly been taken up bv Congress. Within the Aryan 
faith there have been many nianiagos between persons originally of different castes, and 
there have been eases of inter-caste marriages outside thatfarth, also of marriages between 
sub-castes normally endogcmious. We hear a good deal about such mamages but they 
are proportionally negligible, 

Kayasthas, our most literate caste, place high value on an educated bridgeroom and 
have as a result contracted inter-caste and inter-sub-caste marriages in soine cases. 
Orthodox Hindus occasionally marry Arya girls who were not Brahmans before conversion. 
Instances of maniages between Yaishyas of normally endogainous sub-castes have also 
come to my notice. 

The graduates of the various Arya Samaj guriihiils frec|uently marry girls of other castes. 
The daughter of the principal of one of these guruhids was married to a Chamar graduate 
from another province. But the very fact that we hea,r of such happenings shows their 
infrequency, and as yet the ancient practice of endogamy as between castes and sub-castes 
(except Rajputs of course) has not been shaken. 

It 13 not uncommon for persons of high caste to keep women of lower castes, but the 
children are not admitted to the castes of the fathers. 

Among Berias a irifo of another caste is received as a member of their caste provided 
she was formerly of a good Hindu caste, if the husband pays Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 to the pan- 
cliayat and gives two or three caste dinners. Gases of Brahman and a Rajput woman 
being so admitted came to my notice. 

4. Marriages between Jains and Hindus are decreasing. In 1911'“’' Mr. Blunt recorded 
the fact that Jains were apathetic about religion and that inter-marriage vrtth Hindus was 
increasing. Such is no longer the case. With the progress of education Jains have become 
separatist and educated Jains take pride in describing themselves as such, so much so that 
Jam or is now frequently added to their names. With this development inter¬ 
marriage with Hindus has grown unpopular, though Jains as a rule are not so averse 
from manying their sons to Hindu girls as they are from giving their daughters to Hindu 
husbands^ 

5. The position has scarcely chtoged in the last 20 years and hypergamy prevails 
as extensively as it did then. 

6. Hull details of the marriage ceremonies of the various castes can be found in 
Crooke's Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and Blunt 
indicated the essentials of Hindu and Muslim mamage ceremonies on pages 221 to 224 of 
the 1911 Report. It is only necessary hero to refer to subsequent changes. 

As in the past the majority of marriages wore between children, or at least the bride 
had not attained puberty, cohabitation did not begin immediately after the biyah cere¬ 
mony. Sufficient time was allowed to elapse for the girl to attain maturity, after which 
the gcmm ceremony was performed and then conjugal relations began. If, however, the 
biyaJh ceremony does not take place till both the parties have attained puberty this delay 
becomes unnecessary. The statistics produced in this Chapter show that at the present 
time there is a greater proportion of married children than at any time during the last 40 
years, owing to the forestalling of the Sarda Act. But among educated people, especially 
in the larger towns, partly as a consequence of education and partly as a result of the m.ove- 
ment for social reform (so stoutly championed by the Arya Samaj) which has led to the 

0303113 Report 19117 Ear11, p^a^raph i 42f 
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passing of the Sarda Act, there is a growing tendency for the biyah ceremony to 
he postponed until both parties have attained puberty. In such cases the gauna 
ceremony is either performed at the same time as the biyah ceremony, is replaced by 
some other ceremony performed with, the biyah, or is dispensed with altogether, and the 
parties then live together at once. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
urban population and still more so the educated and enlightened urban residents of this 
province form but a very small fraction of the total inhabitants, so that this change afiects 
only a very small part of the community and this is evidenced by the figures of civil con¬ 
dition by age. The more backward districts report no change at all and even in the more 
advanced parts of the province the movement is still almost confined to the educated and 
more advanced residents of towns. Lilie every other advance it will probably spread, 
though very slowly of course, to the rural and more backward,parts of the province. It 
is a very noticeable habit among reformers in this country to point to progress in any direc¬ 
tion by the advance among the select educated and enlightened few, and to hold up this as 
the measure of advance secured throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
This is a positive danger, and often a great misrepresentation of facts. Advance is 
naturally to be expected from the educated section of the community first of all, but its 
permeation to the masses in a lasting form is in every case a slow affair. Reformers would 
have us believe that child-marriage (and with it the gauna) is so rapidly disappearing that 
it will be a thing of the past in a few years. My inq^uiries reveal that the rural areas and 
many m’ban areas are as yet untouched in this matter and that in sjoito of the Sarda Act 
the hulk of the marriages contracted in the past year in most localities were the usual child- 
marriages which will be followed by the gauna. The change is not connected with caste 
except in so far as we have seen that education is still largely the monopoly of the higher 
castes. The gauna still remains where it was among the higher castes when they are illiter¬ 
ate or less advanced. 

In Moradabad and Aligarh districts and probably elsewhere when the bridegroom, 
and bride are of mature years the higher Hindu castes, the twicer-born and literate castes 
such as Kayasthas, substitute another ceremony known as faiajpier for the gauna, which 
is performed immediately after the biyah. The name is derived from low wooden 

platform) and fher (exchanged). During this ceremony the bride wears bichhuas (metal 
toe-rings) which normaUy are worn for the first time at the gauna ceremony and are a 
symbol of marriage. The mantras which form part of the gauna are recited, and the 
dowry is given. The bride and bridegroom sit upon the jpatas and during the course 
of the ceremony they exchange fatas. Hence the name. 

In some places, the bride and bridegroom go outside the house after the biyah 
ceremony and then enter it again and the gauna is dispensed with. 


Among Muslims of the higher castes the age of marriage has always been higher than 
among Hindus, and among the more enlightened child marriages are growing less frequent 
still. But here again the lower and more backward classes still marry their children young 
(the girl going to her husband when she attains puberty). 

The practice oi rmgna continues among large sections of Muslims, and the 

girl is engaged long before she is married. The betrothal, however, is not legally binding 
though it is usually observed as a matter of honour. 

Other A general tendency is noticeable among the more educated Hindus to omit the less 

cefr^rnonies. important ceremonies in connexion with marriage, and to spend less on the celebration 
of marriages and other social events. This is largely economic. For instance, the 
(third and final visit of husband to bring his bride from her house to his) and chala 
(after which the wife is free to go backwards and forwards between her parents’ house and 
her husband’s without ceremony) are often omitted by Hindus; and those Muslims who 
formerly practised them now pay less observance to manjha or hona baithana (the segrega¬ 
tion of the bride from her parents and elders just prior to the wedding), chauthi (the first 
visit of the wife to her parent’s home after the and her subsequent return with 

her husband), and chala. The commonest .form of marriage among ordinary castes is 
^aupujia or dola. This differs from the charhawa marriage of the higher bastes only in 
that the bride and her people come to the bridegroom’s house for the hiyaA rites to be 
performed instead of those rites taldng place at the bride’s home. The bridegroom goes to 
. fetch her at the gauna. 

A variation of the paup'ajia custom occurs in the case of certain Vaishya sub-castes. 
After the marriage has been arranged and the date fixed, the bride’s parents go to the town 
or village where the bridegroom’s family lives, takes a house on rent and all the ceremonies 
are performed in this rented house instead of at the bride’s home. This variation is known 
ia^ utha biyah. Rajbhat Umars, a sub-class of the Umar Vaishyas, practise yet another 
variation. When the marriage has been settled the bridegroom’s father with some of his 
T^tive^ visit the bride’s home for two or three days. Then they depart with the bride to 
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their home aad all the pre-niarrlage ceremonies miiich normally carried out at her 
home a^re perforined at the bridegroom's. Tlie bride’s people come two or three days 
before the marriage and stay at the biidegroom's house and then the marritige takes 
place on the appointed day. This practice is, iiowevei, falling into disiavour. 

7. In para.graT)h 231 on page 220 of the 1911 Report Zdr. Blunt refers to Beeiia Qhar damadi, 
marriage. Here the suitor goes to live with the girl's family and w'orks there, in a GJiarjawah 
capacity which is part servant, part debtor, for a certain period before he .marries her. Gkarjamai, 

Mr. Blunt gave two views as to its origin which were not liiiitiialh- exclusive and added 
At the present day, whatever the original object of the custom, it is used as a means 
of getting a wife without paying a dowy in cash or kind. It is restricted to po-or people 
who work out the dowry in labour. hHominally at all events, connubial iiitercouxse is 
forbidden, the soii-Hi-la>w in fulAiro gets inaiiiteiiaiiee, but has no claliii on the fatlier-in- 
law“’s property. The custom is found among the Bhuiyar, Bind, Chero, Ghasiya, Kharwar, 

Majhw'ar, Gond, and Partihiya castes; its usual name is gharjawai^ gha-rjaiyan, or 
ghardamada. The normal period appears to bo tliree years. “ 

This practice, -which has in it the elements of marriage by purchase, still continues 
among not only the above castes but also among Kuchbandia, Kanjars, and Kalabaz Nats. 

There is no fixed period of service. Among Brijbasi Gual Nats of Sahaswan tahsil in dis¬ 
trict Budaiin, a bridegroom married in this wray cannot leave his father-in-law's house 
even after serving the agreed period and niarr^diig the girl but must stay and servo after 
marriage so long as his wife's parents are a^live. If lie wishes to leave earlier he must 
pay the parents a bride-price which is then fixed by the tribal ijcmcliayat. 

But this practice in a somewhat modified form is now’ to be found among most Hindu 
castes and even among Muslims. Fonnerl}^ a man who lived in his father-in-law's house 
or in his sister's husband's house was very much looked down upon, so much so that there 
was a more forcible Hindi proverb than tha>t quoted by jMt. Blunt at the foot of page 220 
wdiich ran—“ Kutta poM so kiiita, sas gharjamai aur bahin gkar bahai (he who tames a 
dog is a dog, a man living in his mother-in-law's house and a man li\dng w’here his sifter 
is married are the other two dogs). 

There has, however, been a perceptible change in the social outlook and although such 
arrangements are still not regarded with much favour the three dogs '' are not treated 
with quite such contempt as in the past. Almost everywhere some cases are met with of a 
son-in-law going to live with his wife’s parents, under the following circumstances :— 

(i) when the girl’s father is 'well-to-do and has no sons ; 

(ii) when the girl’s family is very poor and wants the help of a strong man ; and 

(iii) when the son-in-law is a poor man and cannot pay a dower. 

In such cases the man usually settles permanently with his in-laws. ” If the girTs 
family is wnll-to-do and the bridegroom is in fair circmnstaiices the bride’s father often 
has to pay a large sum to the latter to induce him to accept the stigma attaching to a ghar- 
jawai ; otherwise there is no payment, the suitor being treated as the debtor. In this form 
the practice is not at all uncommon being found chiefiy among the lower Hindu castes and 
poor members of the higher castes, reported from districts as far apart as Bahraich, Ballia, 

Hamirpur, Budaun, etc. As regards actual numbers Bae Bareh district reports the follow¬ 
ing 2,490 instances :— 


Chamar 


..433 

Brahman.. 

.. 125 

Ahir 


.. 373 

Koeri 

87 

Pasi .. 


.. 371 

Rajput .. 

.. 85 

Lodh .. 


.. 174 

Gadaria .. 

80 

Kurmi .. 


.. 165 

Muslim .. 

.. 62 

Miirao ,. 


.. 135 

Others .. 

.. 410 


Etawah district reports some 2,000 instances of gliargawai and of a man living at his 
brother-in-law’s house. These together included roughly Eajputs 800, Brahmans 400, 
Ahirs 300, and Chamars 100. 

Bara Banki district reports the following 100 instances :—• 


Kurmi 

• . 

.. 18 1 

Ahir ,. 


11 

Brahman. 

• • 

.. 16 1 

Chamar 


8 

Pasi 


.. 16 

Rajput .. 

.. 

6 


Others .. .. .. .. 25 

Other districts reported fewer numbers. 

Erom Gonda comes the following :— 

One father xrith an only daughter entertained a succession of gJiarjawais. The first 
actually married her and died. Another man was brought to take his place. He proved 
unsuitable and w’as turned out after 18 months, before marriage. The same fate over¬ 
took the next suitor. When yet another hopeful took up residence the thought 

matters had gone far enough and intervened. It cost the father a fine of Rs. 46 and a 
^ goodly feast for the pa?^ci^etS. 


40 







Ghar bakJia, 


Marnage by 
capture. 
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8. Somewhat allied to the custom of ghar-jawai is the practice of ghar-baithna. 
Here the womaa is usually a widow and mistress of her own house and property with no 
male collaterals or other relations of her husband. As a result the man who nrarries her 
usually belongs to a rehgion or caste that permits widow re-marriage. The husband pro- 
ceeds to live in his wife’s house. Gonda District reports this as quite common. From 
Rae Bareli District the following figures w^ere collected :— 


Ahir 


.. 414 

Nai 

47 

Pasi 


369 

Kachhi 

46 

Chamar 


.. 353 

Bharbhunja .. 

41 

Lodh 


.. 232 

Vaishya 

37 

Murao 


135 

Lohar 

35 

Koeri 


.. 131 

Kumhar 

31 

Gadaria 


107 

Goriya 

28 

Kurmi 


89 

Tamboli 

27 

Teli 


72 

Rajput 

26 

Brahman 


60 

Kahar 

22 

Muslim 


60 

Others. 

190 


Total .. 2,552 


This practice is viewed with dislike and among the higher castes the ghar-baitha is 
despised and outeasted. It is therefore most common among the lower castes: Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Vaishyas would only contract such an alliance if they were very poor men 
and the widow’s possessions attractive. 

9. Marriage by capture is non-existent, though as Mr. Blunt mentioned there are 
traces of its past existence in some of the marriage rites. Quite dilierent in nature is the 
curious custom observed by Goriyas of the Gorakhpur District (w^ho appear to be the out¬ 
come of fusion between a sub-caste of Mallahs and a sub-caste of Kahars), Before the rite 
of sendhurdan (marking the parting of the bride’s hair with red lead) is performed the bride¬ 
groom leaves the wedding party in assumed umbrage and goes and sits on a roof erected 
specially for the purpose. The bride then goes to him and entreats him to marry her 
saying “My lord, come and marry me. You need do no work as I will work and earn 
money for you. ” The bridegroom and bride then descend from thereof and the marriage 
proceeds. The origin of this peculiar rite is unknown. 

10. Brom marriage by capture to marriage by purchase is a natural sequence, 
though in many parts of the world including parts of India, the latter has arisen from 
an entirely different origin. Mr. Blunt* noted that the custom of buying a bride was in 
1911 limited to the lower castes and that the purchase was no longer in the nature of a 
business transaction, the price having no reference to the “ value ” of the bride, nor to the 
ease or difficulty of obtaining one f. The purchase price in such cases was fixed by tribal 
custom, and often the so-called price was only a contribution from the bridegroom’s 
family towards the expenses of the marriage feast on which it was usually expended. 

In addition to the castes mentioned by Mr. Blunt this custom is to be found among 
Berias, Kan jars, Banjars, Kahars, Muraos, and Lodhs. 

Among Kuchhband Kanjaxs the bride-price was formerly Es. 200 as fixed by tribal 
custom, but now it ranges between Rs. 300 and Rs. 400 and is fixed by the panchayat for 
each marriage. The entire bride-price plus a contribution from the bride^s family is spent 
in tribal feasts. Among Gual Kats the price varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600. Here again 
the panchayat fixes it in each case, having regard to the youth and beauty of the bride but 
not the sweetness of her voice. The whole sum is usually spent on marriage feasts, six 
of which are customary. Only the poorest of Jogila Nats give their daughters in marriage, 
the bride-price is usually Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, and is settled not by the panchayat but by the 
parties concecned. 

Among the other castes there is a tendency for the price to be fixed by negotiation 
of the parties who do not adhere to the price fixed by custorn. Even the does 

not as a rule intervene in the negotiations but merely approve the amount finally settled. 
Among Kahars, Muraos, Ohamars and Lodhs the panohayats have fixed Rs. 15 
as minimum and Rs. 40 as maximum and the parties are free to settle upon anything 
between these limits. 

^ Among Eerias, who habitually prostitute their women, it is a luxury to take a wife from 
their own caste so a bride-price has always to be paid in such cases; 

In Ohakrata tahsiL of Debra Dun (Jaunsar-Bawar) the bridegroom has to pay a small 
sum to the bride’s father as jeodhan (a ceremonial gift) which is intended to cover the 
expenses of the marriage. 

Vide Census Ileporti, 191 b Pa^ I, pamgraph 232. 

An ^eeption to this was giyen in the ease of Sansias among whont finales were scarce and the bride'-price 

■ ■ ■■■ 
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As regards tlie Iiigher castes tlie i3ayraent of a bride-price is forbidden by MannA dic- 
tuxii “ Let 110 father “who knows the law, receive a gratuity, however small, for giving 
his daughter in inaniage : since the man who, through"'avarice, takes a gratuity for that 
purpose, is a seller of his offspring.'^ In 1911 Sir. Blunt vTote that payment for a bride 
among the higher classes was probably an uncommon occurrence. Owing to the stress 
of economic conditions such marrmges by purchase are undoubtedly on the increase, 
although they are looked dovm upon by those in better circumstances. The increase is 
most marked among poor Brcalimans and Rajputs. Again, if the bridegroom is old or 
suffers from some defect or other he has to pay a bride-price. In some parts Sonars take 
a bride-price either through poverty, or because of the relatively fewer vronieii in their 
community. 

H^-^iergamy is sometimes responsible for bride-purchase. The lower Brahmans and 
Rajputs find it difficult to secure brides for their sons and have to pay between Rs. 100, 
and Rs. 500, to secure them brides from the somewhat higher branches of their commu¬ 
nities. In some parts very large sums are said to have been paid as bride-price among 
Vaishyas. In all such cases the amount is fixed by negotiation betvceeii the parties, occa¬ 
sionally through a jirivate intermediary. The 'panclmyat (if there be one) or the commu¬ 
nity has no hand in the matter. 

When the bride-price is paid openly the marriage is celebrated at the bride-groom's 
house and the arrangement is known as dolci hadhanu. This is considered very derogatory 
so that among the higher castes the money is usiialhv^ paid over to the bride's family" and 
the marriage is celebrated at her house as usual. 

Bride-price in this province may be accepted as a eon tributioii towards the marriage 
expenses in the case of the lower castes, and sometimes in the case of the higher castes, 
but more usually with the latter it cannot be so regarded, nor does it partake of the 
nature of a gift or of caution money. 

11. By far the most prevalent custom is that of the bride's family providing the 
dowry. Mr. Blunt wrote that the dovwies are normally proportionate to the means of the 
bride's family and the greatest expense is connected with the wastefulness w’hich accom¬ 
panies the marriage cerenioiiies. There exists some tendency to reduce the latter but 
the enquiry into the causes of indebtedness of agriculturists revealed how many high caste 
families incur heavy debts in connexion with marriage ceremonies whether for the dower 
or for other expenditure. Economic conditions must be reducing dowers at the present 
time but they are still frequently well beyond the means of the families concerned. There 
has been little change in attitude of Brahmans, Eajxmts, Kayasthas, etc. towards this 
practice in the past 20 years, though among an enlightened few the amormts are declining. 

Among Muslims the mahr or dmvry the bridegroom has to settle on the bride is still 
impossibly large, and usually out of all proportion to his income and prospects. 

12. " This brings us naturally to marriage by exchange, for the first result of such 
an arranf^ement is that the giving of bride-price or dower is obviated. It contains, 
however,"^the elements of marriage by purchase, for barter is a form of purchase, though 
this may be taking an extreme view. 

The arrangement is sometimes found where the females of a caste are relatively 
few, e.g. Sonars. In this province the practice is found in two forms. The first is adala 
hadaUh Santa or golawat, in which form the son of one man marries the daughter of the 
other, and the second's man’s son marries the first man’s daughter. This form is found 
chiefly among the ordinary castes such as Kuchband Kanjars, Gual hTats, Dharkars, Tarki- 
hars, Chipis, Elhatiks, Gadarias, Barhais, Lohars, Kurmis and Kahars, In some parts 
Sonars adopt it, and it is quite common among Mathuria Ohaube Brahmans. Jains some¬ 
times arrange such marriages. This form, however, is not popular and is often looked down 
upon. 

The more popular form is known as Ugadia, or tiiptha which is a triangular arrange¬ 
ment, thus— 

A 

son: daughter 

/^ 


daughter: son -—daughter; son 




ilarriagB 

dowrhs. 


Marriage by 
exchange. 


* Manu’s Institutes III, 15, 
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Cousin 

marriage. 


Polyandry. 


Polygamy. 

Divorce. 


Widow 

remarriage. 



TMs arrangement is common everywhere among the ordinary castes and often among 
the higher, including Vaishyas. In the east of the province where Muslims are largely 
descendants of converts from Hinduism who have retained many Hindu customs, they 
too practise the custom. 

13. Cousin marriage is nowhere imperative in this province and the position among 
the castes mentioned in paragraph 229 of the 1911 Report is the same now as then. These 
are all small Munda tribes. Among the higher Hindu castes cousin m.arriage is expressly 
forbidden, but in Jaunpur district where the Kamlapuri Vaishyas have but a small com¬ 
munity they permit a man to marry any of his cousins save the daughter of his father’s 
brother. 

Cousin-m.arriage is of course very common among Muslims, for a Muslim may 
marry any of his cousins. In practice his wife ‘ is usually chosen from, among a very 
limited circle of relations, on account of the nature of the laws of inheritance. 

14. Polyandry is sthl practised among all classes and castes in Jaunsar-Bawar 
(district Dehra Dun). A few of the more educated have taken to monogamy themselves 
but at the same time have no objection to giving a daughter in marriage to all the brothers 
of one family. The reason given by these folk is economic. Separate marriages of 
brothers may lead to division of the family property which when broken uj^ would not suffice 
to maintain individual members of the family with their own separate establishments. 
That polyandry does not continue in Jaunsar-Bawar entirely on account of the dearth of 
females is shown by the fact that many girls from there are m,arried into the Punjab. 

15. Polygamy though legal for both Muslims and Hindus is even less common now 
than it was 20 years ago for economic reasons. 

16. The attitude to divorce remains unchanged. It is forbidden among high caste 
Hindus though the lower castes can secure it for certain reasons through their panchayats. 
They sometimes symbolize the breaking of the marriage contract by smashing tiles, and 
the divorce proceedings are occasionally reduced to writing before the panchayat. 

Glihut (divorce) is practised in Jaunsar-Bawar. A husband can at any time divorce 
his wife either verbally or in writing provided the next man who takes her to wife pays 
double the jeodTian (referred to in paragraph 10 sihpra). Divorces without serious reasons 
are, however, growing less common. 

Muslim divorces are no more freq[uent than in the past on account of the large 
dowries still settled, which of course have to be paid up in the event of divorce. 

17. The levirate as it existed among the Jews and in the niyoga custom allowed by 
Mann*, viz. the practice of a younger brother raising up seed for his deceased elder 
brother who has left a childless widow, is not found in this province. It is nowhere com¬ 
pulsory for a younger brother to marry his elder brother’s widow, hut am.ong all save the 
twice-born castes such marriages are common throughout the province, but it is always a 
permanent marriage. If the younger brother is a bachelor the full marriage ceremony 
is performed except that the sendhurdhan rite (marking the parting of the bride’s hair 
with red lead) is done on a handi (earthen pot). If he is a widower the dharewa marriage 
ceremony only is performed. 

As regards ordinary re-marriage of widows the practice is still quite common among 
the lower castes by the marriage rite known as dharewa, sagai or Icarao. This is a legal 
ceremony and the offspring are legitimate. 

Of late, social reformers have striven valiantly to remove the ban on the re-marriage 
of widows among the higher castes, especially is this the ease with the Arya Samaj who 
among their other activities have started a " Widow Re-marriage Society. ” Aryas them- 
selves marry widows and are doing their utmost to persuade orthodox high caste 
Hindus to follow suit. Jhansi District reports that over 250 such marriages have taken 
place in the last 30 years. Instances of orthodox Hindus contracting such alliances 
come fcom various districts but it is significant that usually Brahman pandits refuse to 
take part in these ceremonies. There is stiU stubborn opposition from the orthodox 
school, so that many of the higher castes who might otherwise countenance the change, fear 
to incur censure by so doing. Li're all other reforms it is at present confined almost entirely 
to a few enlightened folk to he found in the towns. Among those who belong to the 
ordinary castes which hitherto forbade the practice there are stiU no signs of a change of 
attitude, due presumably to the fact that they fear to lose social prestige. These people 
will not adopt the practice until Brahmans and Rajputs have done so. Although the 
number of widow re-marriages is small as yet, public opinion will gradually vere towards 
them and two other factors may hasten the change, viz, the gradual awakening of 
Indian womanhood to active seH-consciousneas with a claim on their part for equality 
with men, and the economic fact that the re-marriage of their widows w’ll considerably 
lighten the burdens of the heads of many poor high caste families. The movement is 
buG beginning and will only at first affect the ednea'-ed town-dweUing few. It wiU never 
become widespread until the orthodox high caste school adopts and practises it, 

♦IJalw’B Institutes, IS, JS^and 62 . 
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Due to contact with. Hinduism the higher Muslim classes likewise deprecate widow 
re-mairiage although it is permitted hy their law. Their lower classes practise it. 

18. Motherkin or matriachate, the system wherein descent and inheritance are 3IotherI:in. 
traced through the mother, appears nowhere in the province. 

19. I tried to secure figures to show the frequency of adoption but fariled. The 
position does not seem to have changed materially in the last 20 years, though what change 
there is h?^s probably been in the direction of a decrease, for the latter years have 
witnessed a decline of faith in the spiritual benefit oi the sraddka ceremony to the adoptive 
father and his ancestois, and Vasistha’s dictum, that ''there is no heavenly region for a 
sonless man. 

Under the Hindu law, a son may be adopted but not a daughter. Among Jogila 
Mats, Khalkhor N'ats (reported from Budaun) and Kuclihband Kanjars, however, the 
custom of adopting a daughter also exists. 

A curious case was found in Gouda District ridiere a father adopted a young man as 
his son in order to provide a husband tor his widowed daughter-in-law. Adoption is most 
frequent amongst Brahmans and Rajputs. 

In the ePrfSt of the province, where Muslims as already mentioned are the descendants 
of converted Hindus and retain many Hindu customs, the practice ot adoption is common 
amongst them also. 

20. On the whole then there has been very litGe indeed to record in the wc-y Cmiclusion 
of change in marriage customs and the general attitude towards marriage in the pa»st 

20 years, though of late there are indications of some reforms amongst the educated 
classes. But changes in marriage customs must necessarily be the last changes of all to 
occur for they go to the hea-rt of things, to the very home of the individual, to the 
primeval thoughts of man. Changes may be slow in respect of other social customs but 
they wdll be slowest of all in respect of man's attitude to his womenfolk. Inter-dining 
and other caste customs may be modified, even these changes will be slow throughout the 
vast countryside where the bulk of the people of this province live, but marriage customs 
will take longer still to modifj^ Mor can it be expected that the age-long traditions of 
this country can be revolutionized in the t^^inkliiig of an eye. Even if they could it is 
dubious whether it would be advisable. Revolutionary changes are always to be depre¬ 
cated. They are always unsettling, seldom lasting, and in the case of the marriage customs 
of this country, so wrapped up are they with religion that to change them root and branch 
would imperil the very religion and stability ot the illiterate masses. Changes will come 
of their own accord with the advance of education, but bo th will proceed slowly and for 
the sake of stability, sound, measured and consolidated progress is the safest plan. On© 
of the factors that will probably bring marriage reform more speedily than any other will 
be the abolition of parda, for when men and women move about freely together the ele¬ 
ment of personal attraction will enter, which will overcome many caste and even religions 
obstacles, and in ?my case women will then begin to press their claims to equality with 
men and for marriage reform of various kinds. This will all take time. 

On the other hand, I have spoken to more than one person in this country who view 
the present marriage conditions in Western countries as anjd^hing but an improvement 
on those obtaining here today. 
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Subsidiary Table I .—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each s&x, religion, and 
main age-period at each of the last five censuses. {British Territory.) 


.... ~ 


Uninamecl. 1 

^Tarried. | 

Widow^ed. 

Koligion, sex and 

age. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

All Heiigions. 

















Males (all ages) 

.. 

438 

452 

449 

449 

450 

483 

457 

472 

484 

m 

79 

91 

79 

67 

64 

0-5 


976 

995 

993 

993 

996 

24 

5 

7 

6 

4 


0 

0 

1 

0 

5-10 


861 

946 

950 

944 

955 

136 

51 

48 

54 

43 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

10-15 


746 

778 

778 

755 

752 

247 

212 

214 

238 

242 

7 

10 

8 

7 

6 

15-20 


424 

514 

501 

487 

483 

552 

459 

475 

495 

501 

24 

27 

24 

18 

16 

20-40 


155 

166 

168 

166 

166 

771 

743 

758 

775 

778 

74 

91 

74 

59 

56 

40-60 


60 

65 

67 

73 

60 

7 I 7 

717 

745 

762 

785 

223 

218 

188 

165 

155 

60 and over 

• • 

50 

55 

56 

57 

45 

528 

534 

563 

591 

614 

422 

4U 

331 

352 

341 

Females (all ages) 

- 

317 

317 

305 

308 

308 

532 

SIO 

523 

522 

525 

151 

173 

172 

m 

161 

0-5 


970 

993 

939 

990 

993 

29 

1 

10 

9 

6 

\ 

0 

1 

1 

1 

5-10 

•• 

757 

894 

894 

887 

898 

238 

102 

101 

no 

99 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3 

10-15 

- 

516 

48S 

465 

448 

415 

475 

496 

521 

540 

574 

9 

16 

14 

12 

11 

15-20 

- 

81 

95 

81 

99 

62 

895 

870 

886 

873 

912 

24 

35 

33 

28 

26 

20-40 


17 

16 

16 

23 

12 

870 

862 

868 

862 

885 

113 

122 

116 

115 

103 

40-60 

- 

7 

10 

11 

12 

7 

502 

522 

518 

528 

539 

491 

468 

471 

460 

454 

60 and over 

“ 

7 

9 

11 

10 

5 

188 

179 

169 

179 

169 

805 

, 812 

820 

811 

826 

Bralunanic Hindu. 

















Males [aU ages) 


43S 

449' 

446 

446 

448 

485 

459 

475 

486 

488 

80 

92 

79 

68 

64 

0-5 

• • 

976 ■ 

995 

992 

993 

1 996 

j ! 

24 

5 

7 i 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5-10 


857 

942 

947 

944 

; ' 1 

952 

140 

■ 55 ' 

51 

56 

46 

a 

j 

3 

2 

0 

2 

iO-I5 .. 


737 

764 

767 

743 

: 741 i 

256 

226 I 

225 

250 

253 

7 

10 

8 

7 

6 

15-20 .. 

.. 

413 

499 

488 

475 

470 

562 

473 

489 

507 1 

514 

25 

28 

23 

18 

■ 16 

20-40 ,, 


155 

166 

169 

166 

166 

770 

742 

757 

775 ^ 

777 

75 

92 

74 

59 

57 

40-60 

• “ r 

64 

69 

71. 

76 

63 

709 

709 

738 

755 

779 

227 

222 

191 

169 

158 

60 and over 

.. 

54 

59 

61 

60 

48 

519 

527 

556 

582 

607 

427 

414 

383 

358 

345 

Females (alj ages) 

:'V’- 

3tO 

310 

299 

301 

302 

533 

Bit 

525 

524 

528 

157 

179 

776 

175 

170 

0-5 ■ 



993 

989 

990 

994 

28 

7 '' 

10 

9 

6 

1 

0 

1 

\ 

0 

5-10 


751 

889 

889 

881 

894 

244 

107 

106 

115 

104 

5 

' 4 

5 

4 

2 

10-15 


503 

463 

444 

426 

395 

488 

520 

541 

562 

594 

9 

17 

15 

12 

11 

15-20 


68 

81 

70 

89 

53 

906 

882 

896 

881 

920 

26 

37 

34 

30 

27 

20-40 . .. 


14 

14 

14 

21 

9 

868 

859 

865 

860 

884 

118 

127 

121 


107 

40-60 


6 

9 

9 

12 

5 

493 

513 

510 

519 

535 

501 

478 

481 

469 

460 

60 and ovear 

** 

5 

1 

8 

1 ^ 

8 

4 

182 

172 

165 

175 

166 

813 

820 

826 

817 

830 
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Subsidiary Table I .—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion, and 
main age-period at each of the last five censuses. (British Territory)~iconcluded). 


Uamarned. j Married. I Wiiio—eci. 


Religion, sex and age. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911, 

1501. 

1 roT 
iCfi . 

1531. 


1511. 

1 

19jU 

, 

1£51. 

1 1531. 

i 

) 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

I .. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

c 

6 

7 


9 

1 

iO 

il 

12 

13 

14 

i ^ 

16 

Arya. 

Males {all agoB) 

485 

476 

467 

445 

434 

426 

42G 

445 

478 

495 

S9 

104 

8S 

77 

71 

0-5 

990 

996 

997 

999 

5BS 

10 

3 

3 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5-10 

951 

983 

980 

951 

970 

46 

15 

19 

47 

25 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10-15 

373 

873 

858 

823 

735 

116 

in 

137 

173 

203 

6 

11 

5 

4 

s 

15-20 

543 


516 

450 

417 

433 

f9'6 

<!S1 

555 

566 

19 

15 

9 ■2, 

15 

17 

2(M0 

19S 

iS7 

I9i 

192 

17? 

727 

719 

729 

756 

755 

75 

94 

£0 

52 

68 

40-60 

t'6 

S5 

96 

50 

£3 

657 

650 

675 

691 

715 

265 

265 

229 

219 

197 

60 and over 

51 

6S 

84 

74 

104 

442 

435 , 

453 

477 

473 

501 

497 

463 

449 

423 

Fem'des {all a 

371 

344 

323 

341 

287 \ 

4S2 

487 

505 

496 

529 

147 

169 

173 

163 

184 

0-5 

994 

995 

994 

993 

l.C'CO 

6 

5 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5-10 

899 

962 

963 

939 

964 

98 

35 

33 

53 

36 

3 

3 

4 

3 

0 

10-15 

694 

680 

616 

567 

545 

300 

308 

373 

427 

445 

6 

12 

11 

6 

10 

15-20 

227 

117 

88 

90 

33 

74S 

845 

871 

8S8 

927 

25 

38 

41 

22 ■ 

35 

20-40 

54 

20 

20 

33 

5 

829 

841 

851 

S49 

S6S 

117 

139 

129 

118 

127 

40-60 .. 

10 

9 

9 

23 

3 

507 

534 

; 520 

527 

i 489 

4S3 

1 457 

47i 

i 450 

503 

60 and over 

10 

4 

8 

2? 

; 5 

192 

219 

179 

222 

129 

758 

777 

813 

751 

866 

Muslims. 
















I^Iales (alZ 

450 

470 

463 

467 

460 

477 

447 

462 

473 

480 

73 

S3 

75 

60 

60 

0-5 

915 

996 

994 

995 

99S 

24 

4 

5 

4 

4 

1 

0 

I , 

I 

0 

5-iO 

1 878 

970 

: 968 

959 

973 

119 

29 

30 

39 

25 

3 

1 

2 ^ 

2 

2 

10-15 

789 

848 

838 

825 

826 

206 

145 

155 


170 

5 

7 

1 

5 

4 

15^20 .. - 

465 

[ 

598 

! 580 

566 

561 

512 

379 

398 , 

419 

425 

23 

23 

22 

15 

14 

20-40 - 

■ H5: 

153 

153 

156 

149 

784 

763 

1 774 

790 

797 

: 71 

S4 : 

73 

54 ; 

54 

40-60 - 

33 

35 

42 

54 

32 

768 

771 

787 

807 

827 

199 

194 ^ 

111 

139 

HI 

60 and over * . 

29 

33 

34 

43 

24 

573 

576 

600 

640 

658 

398 

391 

366 

317 

318 

Females {all ages) 

348 

356 

343 

i 341 

1 333 

529 

501 

513 

510 

514 

123 

143 

145 

149 

153 

0-5 

964 

994 

992 

; 992 

993 

35 

6 

8 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5-10 

I 776 

925 

919 

916 

925 

221 

72 

77 

82 

73 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

10-15 

571 

611 

572 

572 

538 

423 

379 

419 

419 

456 

6 

j ' 10 

9 

9 

6 

15-20 .* 

131 

164 

' 137 

150 

: 115 

852 

812 

840 

830 

867 

17 

,24 

' 23 

20 

18 

20-40 

32 

24 

27 

35 

, 

22 


887 

888 i 

879 

896 

82 

89 

85 

86 

82 

40^0 .. 

14 

15 

18 

IS 

14 

556 

580 

573 i 

' ■ 1 

576 

570 

430 

1 405 


406 

416 

60 and over 

15 

15 

18 

1 18 

12 

224 

217 

i. 198 

200 

186 

763 

1 768 

784 

7S2 

802 

1 








1 
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CHAPTEE TE.—CIVIL OONDITIOH, 


ScTBSiDiAEY Tablb II .—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at 


Males. 



1 All ages. 

0-5. 

5 -10. 

1 10-15. 

j 15-40. 

Keligion and natural division. 

.2 

1 

•2 

‘S 

o 

0 

es 

Umnarried. 

CD 

T 

o 

1 

o 

1 

p 

.s 

CCS 

T3 

<D 

1 

Unmarried. 

Married, 

Widowed. 

0 

I ^ 

j 

TJ 

CD 

'B 

T3 

O 

1 

... 1 .-. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

D 

14 

15 

16 

■ 

United Provinces (British Terri' 
tory) 
















All religions 

433 

433 

79 

976 

24 


861 

136 

3 

746 

247 

7 

213 

723 

64 

Brahmanic Hindus 

435 

4S5 

80 

976 

24 


857 

140 

3 

737 

256 

7 

211 

725 

64 

Aryas .. 

485 

426 

89 

990 

10 


95 i 

46 

3 

878 

116 

6 

278 

660 

62 

Muslims 

450 

477 

73 

975 

24 

I 

878 

119 

3 

789 

206 

5 

217 

723 

60 

Christians 

551 

391 

58 

995 

5 

.. 

942 

57 

i 

852 

143 

5 

428 

526 

46 

Jains .. 

523 

368 

109 

939 

10 

i 

965 

3.3 

2 

931 

65 

4 

351 

581 

68 

Eimalaya, West 
















All religions 

450 

497 

53 

994 

6 


951 

48 

1 

SS4 

113 

3 

250 

713 

37 

Brahmanic Hindus 

451 

499 


’ 994 

6 


951 

48 

1 

886 

112 

2 

246 

721 

33 

Muslims 

417 

492 

91 

996 

4 


931 

66 

3 

843 

148 

9 

256 

654 

90 

Sub-Himalaya, West 
















All religions 

466 


84 

994 

6 


929 

69 

2 

830 

164 

6 

239 

690 

71 

Brahmanic Hindus 

464 

449 

87 

995 

5 


928 

70 

2 

824 

170 

6 

238 

687 

75 

Muslims 


455 

75 

993 

7 


929 

69 

2 

i 843 

152 

5 

235 

701 

64 

Indo-Gangetic Plain^ West 

All religions 

486 

426 

88 

993 

7 


950 

48 

2 

: 865 

130 

5 

261 

670 

69 

Brahmanic Hindus 

485 

425 

90 

994 

6 


953 

46 

I 

1 863 

132 

5 

257 

673 

70 

Muslims 

486 

434 


989 

11 


937 

61 

2 

870 

125 

5 

269 

668 

63 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
















All religions 

412 


82 

963 

36 

1 

813 

183 

: 4 

‘ 691 

300 

9 

203 

731 

66 

Brahmetnie Hindus 



84 

961 

38 

1 

799 

196 

5 

i 673 

: 318 

9 

199 

734 

67 

Musliras 

441 

487 

72 

976 

23 

1 

895 

: 103 

2 

i 806 

189 

5 

217 

726 

57 

i ■ 

GeMral India Plateau 
















All religions . . .. 

441 

486 

73 

945 

' 55 

«. 

. 886 

111 

3 

: 744 

248 

8 

198 

742 ' 

60 ^ 

Brahmanic Hindus .; 

438 

488 

74 

991 

9 


883 

114 

3 

{ 737 

' 255 

8 

194 

745 

61 

Muslims ,. 

451 

483 

66 

996 



932 

, 66 

2 

: 832 

164 

:''"4 

209 

735 

56 

East SafxMraa 
















All religions 

420 

517 

63 

976 

.24 

:> • 

856 

141 

3 

699 

293 

8 

149 

796 

55 

Brahmanic Hindus 

420 

518 

62 

976 

24 


852 

145 

3 

694 

298 

8 

149 

796 

55 

Muslims ... 

414 

512 

74 

976 

24 


914 

''"B5 

1 

766 

229 

5 

145 

792 

63 

Snb-Himalya, East 







'■ '-'-'I 






■ 



All religions ., ,, 


531 

62 

963 1 

36 

1 

814'- 

183 

3 

678 

316 

6 

164 

784 

52 

Brahmanic Hindus 

411 

526 

63 

967 

32 

1 

829: 

168 

3 

693 

301 

6 

172 

776 

52 

Muslims'. . ■ ■ 

386 


55 

942 

57 ' 

1 

1 

736 

260 

4 

587 ' 

406 

1 

119 

832 

49 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 
















All religions 




955 

44, 

1 

759 

236 

5 

599 

391 

10 

170 

765 

65 

Brahmanic Hindus 

399 

519 

82 

955 

44 , 

1 

750 

245' 

5 

586 

I:;',.^4d4,; 

10 

171 

764 

65 



496 

76 

955 

44''* 

I 


16^ 


i m 

^2 

, 6 

159 

781^^ 

60 
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certain ages in each religion and natural division. [British territory only.) 


— {continmd). 


Feniale:=. 


40 and over. 

AH ages. 

C-5. j 


-10. 


10-15. 


=-40. 


40 and o" 

'er. 

i 

i 

M 

s 

1 

n6 

•S 

S 

s 

1 

i 

! 

1 

1 



1 

J 

9, 

~ I 

-1 


o 

^ 1 


S j 

s 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1 

27 

b| 

29 

50 

i 

ji 1 

32 1 

33 

34 1 

35 

56 

37 

58 

681 

261 

317 

532 

151 

970 

29 

i 

757 

25B 

5 

5I£ 


J 

31 

875 

94 

/ 

435 

553 

62 

673 

265 

310 

533 

157 

971 

23 

i 

751 

24-4 

5 

503 

4iS 

9 

25 

376 

99 

6 

427 

567 

74 

614 

312 

371 

482 

147 

994 

6 


899 

93 

3 

694 

BOG 

6 

,-,o ! 
iO 

81 i 

96 

10 1 

440 

550 

32 

726 

242 

348 

529 

123 1 

964 

35 

1 

775 

'^70! 

3 

571 

425 

6 

55 

873 

67 

14 

4S3 

503 

47 

734 

219 

433 

470 

97 

992 

b 



no 

2 

721 

275 

4 

67 

7S3 

j 

50 

51 

513 

436 

148 

495 

357 

333 

427 

190 1 
i 

936 

13 

i 

929 

65 

5 

7 /a 

220 

5 

01 

750 j 

49 

10 

380 

610 

20 

809 

171 

316 

540 . 

144 ! 

992 

S 

.. 1 

£05 

191 

5 

557 

435 

3 

25 

891 

S4 

5 

459 

536 

19 

815 

166 

313 

542 

145 

992 

8 

s 

• ■ 1 

£05 

192 

3 

555 

439 

S 

23 

£93 

S4 

4 

461 

535 

32 

728 

240 

347 

530 

123 

987 

12 

i 

£21 

174 

- ; 

5 ; 

595 

3S4 

11 

41 1 

S53 

7 c 

8 

427 i 

565 

60 

666 

274 

345 

509 

146 

990 

9 

1 

837 

icO 

5 

599 

594 

7 

37 

B79 

S4 

7 

434 

559 

68 

649 ; 

283 

335 

510 

155 

991 

8 

1 

S37 

160 

3 

585 

407 

8 

30 

874 

96 

6 

421 

5Ti 

36 

714 

250 

368 

508 

124 

937 

12 

i 

833 

163 

4 

624 

369 

7 

50 

879 

71 . 

9 

469 

522 

74 

624 

302 

359 

499 

142 

992 

8 


S66 

132 

2 

623 

372 

5 

103 

833 

64 

9 

425 

566 

81 

610 

309 

350 

501 

149 

994 

5 

I 

863 

130 

9 

610 

334 

6 

30 

S75 

95 

6 

414 

580 

43 

687 

270 

387 

496 

117 

982 

17 

1 

S50 

147 

3 

657 

333 

5 

74 

1 864 

62 

22 

467 

511 

59 

680 

261 

295 

550 

155 

958 

40 

2 

713 

280 

7 

478 

512 

10 

29 

876 

1 

95 ' 

8 

442 

550 

64 

670 

266 

288 

552 

160 

957 

41 

2 

699 

294 

7 

458 

531 

11 

25 

877 

98 

7 

434 

559 

28 

743 

229 

337 

534 

129 

966 

32 

2 

800 

196 

4 

593 

401 

6 

56 

877 

67 

14 

496 

490 

68 

675 

257 

301 

524 

178 

987 

13 

., 

753 

244 

3 

469 

522 

9 

21 

852 

127 

3 

365 

632 

71 

670 

259 

297 

524 

179 

987 

13 


744 

252 

4 

460 

530 

10 

19 

853 

128 

2 

365 

633 

26 

750 

224 

347 

489 

164 

994 

6 

•• 

850 

148 

2 

618 

378 

4 

39 

854 

107 

12 

374 

614 

34 

746 

220 

312 

520 

168 

966 

33 

1 

724 

720 

6 

457 

530 

13 

28 

847 

125 

7 

376 

617 

36 

746 

218 

311 

520 

169 

966 

33 

1 

722 

272 

6 

454 

532 

14 

28 

845 

127 

7 

373 

620 

5 

751 

244 

318 

531 

151 

969 

30 

1 

747 

249 

4 

497 

496 

7 

IS 

885 

97 

I 

427 

512 

29 

765 

206 

302 

554 

144 

952 

46 

2 

711 

284 

5 

484 

507 

9 

27 

889 

84 

6 

471 

523 

42 

748 

210 

303 

548 

149 

960 

39 

1 

732 

263 

5 

502 

489 

9 

25 

887 

88 

6 

462 

532 

20 

788 

192 

294 

591 

115 

912 

86 

2 

604 

391 

5 

392 

601 

7 

38 

898 

64 

7 

525 

468 

55 

676 

269 

285 

553 

162 

940 

58 

2 

632 

360 

8 

378 

610 

12 

19 

872 

109 

6 

411 

583 

59 

670 

271 

281 

553 

166 

941 

57 

2 

624 

368 

8 

* 366 

: 621 

13 

IS 

870 

112 

6 

; 404 

‘ 590 

18 

726 

256 

316 

556 

128 

933 

65 

2 

700 

295 

5 

‘ 471 

1 522 

7 

’ 30 

897 

' 73 

• 7 

£ 475 

; 518 


41 
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Subsidiary Table III —Distribution by main age periods and civil condition 
of 10,000 of each sex and main religion. {British Territory.) 


Beligion aad age. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Unmar¬ 

ried. 

]\ lamed. 

Widowed. 

Unmar¬ 

ried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

--- 

7 

All religions. 







All ages .. . . .« 

4,381 

4,830 

789 

3,K-8 

5,323 

1,509 

O-IO 

2,501 

207 

5 

2,476 

338 

8 

10-15 

882 

292 

8 

551 

508 

9 

15-40 

884 

2,992 

262 

127 

3,617 

389 

40 aad over .. 

114 

1,339 

514 

14 

860 

1,103 

Brakmanic. Hindtis. 







All ages 

4,348 

4,853 

799 

3,101 

5,337 

1,562 

0-10 

2,478 

212 

5 

2,452 

340 

8 

10-15 .. 

872 

303 

8 

532 

517 

10 

15-40 .. 

875 

3,012 

265 

105 

3,621 

409 

40 and over ., 

123 

1,326 

521 

12 

853 

1,135 

Aryas. 







All ages .. .. .. 

4,848 

4,266 

886 

3,710 

4,820 

1,470 

0-10 

2,479 

68 

' 4 

2,562 

120 

5 

10-15 

1,013 

134 

7 

721 

312 

6 

15-40 

1,214 

2,875 

271 

408 

3,558 

421 

40 and over .. .. .. 

142 

1,189 

604 

19 

830 

1,038 

Mmlims. 







All ages 

4,499 

4,774 

727 

3,483 

5,292 

1,225 

0-10 .V .. 

2,628 

194 

5 

2,596 

343 

7 

10-15," ^ 

■ '932' 

243 

6 

640 

475 

7 

15-40 .. .> 

877 

2,914 

241 

222 

3,574 

273 

40 and over,, .. 

62 

1,423 

475 

25 

900 

938 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Proportion of the. s&ces by civil conditioyi at certain 
ages for religions and 7iatural divisions. {British Territory only.) 


Nmuber ot females per 1,000 males. 


Religions and natural 

Ailage= 



0-10, 


■ 

m 



15-4^0. 


40 and over. 

divisions. 

P 


r-^ 

I 



M 

.s 

% 

.§ 

r-' 

3 

£ 

-S 

I 

D 

.2 

1 

1 

$ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

3 

9 

10 

11 

■ 

■ 

B 

B 

16 

United Provinces (British 
territory). 
















All religions 

653 

994 

1,727 

894 

1,470 

1,468 

564 

1,569 

1,074 

130 

1,091 

1,340 

113 

580 

1,936 

Brahmanic Hindus 

645 

994 

1,767 1 

895 

1,451 

1,497 

552 

1340 

L090 

103 

1,089 

1,394 

87 

532 

1,970 

Aryas 

627 

926 

1,353 

847 

1,452 

803 

584 

LS09 

730 

275 

1,015 

1,272 

112 

572 

1,409 

IVIuslims 

697 

997 

1,517 

SS9 

1,586 

1330: 

617 

1,759 

977 

22S 

1,104 

1.021 

370 

569 

1,778 

Christians . . 

657 

1,007 

i,3Si 

909 

K693 

1,526 

725 

1.650 

672 

300 

1,145 

836 

924 

602 

1,716 

Jains 

619 

981 

i,476 

SS9 

1,615 

1313 

711 

2,886 

1,214 

242 

1,032 

I,S4i 

54 

605 

1,347 

Himalaya^ Ifc.?#. 
















All religions 

640 

991 

2,474 

926 

3.350 

2,921 

551 

3,365 

2,683 

91 

1,133 

2.020 

228 

3,186 

2,672 

Brahmanic Hindus 

648 

1,363 

2,699 \ 

930 

3,420 

3356 i 

551 

3,473 

3,263 j 

86 

1,166 

2,416 

19 

492 

2,803 

Muslims 

546 

705 

sso 

876 

2,275 

1,200 

525 

1,972 

S65 

90 

768 

434 

135 

324 

130 

8^. tb-Himalayay T1. 
















Ail religions 

633 

965 

1,492 

8S4 

1,900 

I,6S3 

563 

1,375 

1.051 

128 

1,050 

1,030 

105 

564 

1,767 

Brahrnanie Hindus 

614 

963 

1,512 

S75 

1361 

1355 

545 

1,333 

1,055 

103 

1,040 

1,052 

82 

574 

1,793 

Muslims 

682 

972 

1,43S 

907 

2,009 

1,644 

604 

1,976 

1,053 

133 

1,076 

953 

215 

539 

1,717 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
















All religions 

620 

985 

; 1,360 

881 

2,063 

1,242 

555 

2,199 

917 

129 

1,077 

1,066 

102 

551 

1,513 

Brahrnanie Hindus 

604 

9S5 

1,382 

876 

2,111 

1374 

536 

2,208 

936 i 

97 

1,070 

1,107 

64 

553 

1,526 

Muslims 

686 

989 

1,266 

905 

2,015 

994 

626 

2,235 

872 

236 

1,114 

843 

398 

530 

1,479 

IndO'Gangetic Plain, 
Central. 








1 








All religions 

657 

997 

1,732 

904 

1,306 

1,484 

568 

1,406 

1,031 

133 

1,104 

1.332 

118 

602 

1,948 

Bralimanic Hindus 

650 

995 

1,743 

904 

1,285 

1,473 

55? 

1370 

1,026 

114 

1,099 

1,360 

93 

604 

1,954 

Muslims 

707 

h0l2 

1,647 

904 

1,642 

1,637 

625 

1302 

1,090 

242 

1,141 

1,113 

463 

595 

1,906 

Central India Plateau. 
















All religions 

639 

1,000 

2,264 

885 

1,905 

1,109 

544 

1,817 ' 

1,011 

93 

1,053 

1,925 

41 

548 

2,491 

Brahmanic Hindus 

635 

1,005 

2,261 

S32 

1,902 

1,104 

534 

1,782 

i,0!2 

92 

1,054 

1,936 

30 

553 

2,481 

Muslims 

714 

939 

2,309 

928 

2,003 

1,118 

658 

2,038 

917 

167 

1,034 

i,687 1 

464 

493 

2,704 

East Saipuras. 




. 1 












All religions ., 

742 

m4 

2,660 

■933 

1,720 

1,864 

584 

1,611 

1,481 

193 

1,084 

2,309 

204 

519 

2,902 

Brahrnanie Hindus 

744 

1,006 

2,721 

935 

1,694 

1,80? 

: 584 

1,596 

1,493 

196 

1,086 

2,373 

202 

520 

2,967 

Muslims ., 

Sub -H inia lay a, EaM. 

723 : 

|: 976' 

1^94 

911 

2,364 

5,m 

574; 

1,918 

U133 

118 

1,047 

1,447 

273 

517 

2,126 

AH religions 

700 

; ■'-938 

2,181 

B95 

1,340 

1365 

596 I 

1,341 

IJ72 

155 

1,077 

1,562 

-159 

628 

2,527 

Brahmanic Hindus .. 

697 

J 935 

2,213 

909 

1355 

1,643 

592 1 

1332 , 

1,220 

136 

1,082 

1,607 ■ 

143 

623 

2,547 

■ .MuaKms' 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
East. 

720 

1,001 

1,978 

819 

1,297 

1,255 

623 ■ 

1382 

928 

311 

1,052 ; 

1,276 

3651 

658 

2,401 

Allreligions 

684 

1,036 

1,932 

912 

1,365 

1,420 

537 ! 

1332 1 

1,108 

J15 

1,155 

1.697 

101 

580 

2,063 

Brahmanic Hindus 

679 

1,028 

1,960 

903 

1345 

1,423 

530 ! 

1307 ^ 

1,110 

105 1 

1,144 

1,730 

91 

580 

2,092 

Muslims 

728 

1,104 

1,656 

88? 

1,604 

1384 

587 ' 

1,645 

1,055 

210 1 

1,260 

1,344 

357 

580 

1,793 
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GHAPTEK VI.—OrVIL COPrEITIOF, 


Sfbsidiaky Table y,-^Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at 


Distribution oi 1,000 males of each age by civil condition, 


o 

■ i 

O ‘ 
XD 

Caste. 

1 

All ages. 

■ G-6- ■ j 

7-13 1 

14-16 

17-23 j 

24-43 

44 and over. 

o 

u 

1 

y 

o 

•iH 

T3 

O 

o 

- 

.S^ : 

(H 

1 

Married, ■ 

Widowed. 

.92 

5 

Ti 

07 

1 

nd 

03 

^ 1 

nd 

0^ 

1 

‘B 

T3 

1 

1 

<!> 

§ 

'S 

'E 

'd 

1 

1 

B 

0 

1 

1 

g 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. | 

1 

: 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

■ ' 1 

Kewat 

364 

572 

64 

938 

60 

2 

598 ' 

394 

s 

321 

655 

24 

16? 

SOI 

37 

46 

876 

78 

20 

741 

239 

2 

Nau-lfuslim 

403 

529 

68 

925 

73 

2 

653 ^ 

343 

4 

539 

450 

11 

293 

671 

31 

99 

804 

97 

34 

745 

221 

3 

Bhar 

390 

546 

t4 

936 

62 

2 

671 

32? 

7 

322 

659 

19 

174 


36 

47 

877 

76 

22 

728 

250 

4 

Kurnii 

368 

538 

94 

916 

83 

1 

623 

368 

9 

391 

585 

24 

256 

698 

46 

i?l 

768 

111 

67 

625 


5 

Barai . 

377 

541 

82 

945 

54 

I 

704 

290 

6 

404 

578 

18 

214 

751 

35 

81 

825 

94 

31 

677 

292 

6 

Ahir 

406 

509 

85 

956 

43 

i 

1 

724 

2:0 

6 

467 

514 

19 

279 

686 

35 

104 

796 

mm 

42 

m 

^1 

7 

Dom (Plains) 

392 

5i4 

74 i 

958 

40 

2 

740 

251 

9 

449 

522 

29 

213 

733 


53 

865 

82 

42 

697 

?6I 

. 8 

Luniya 

424 

514 

62 

957 

42 

1 

742 

25? 

5 

444 

540 

16 

229 

739 

32 

64 

861 

75 

29 

719 

252 

9 

Komliar 

390 

532 

78 

964 

35 

1 

725 

268 

7 

428 

551 

21 

209 

751 

40 

64 

843 

93 

30 

682 

288 

IL 

Pasi: 

397 

542 

61 

958 

41 

1 

706 288 

6 

-^43 

540 

17 

225 

742 

33 

55 

875 

70 

28 

735 

237 

li 

OhaniEr 

399 

534 

67 

961 

38 

1 

741 

252 

7 

423 

553 

24 

199 

760 

41 

5? 

867 

81 

27 

719 

254 

J2 

Koeri 

375 

541 

84 

953 

46 

1 

710 

285 

5 

387 

595 

18 

232 

737 

31 

79 

821 

100 

31 

690 

279 

33 

Jiilaha 

424 

498 

78 

962 

35 

3 

7S0 ! 

213 

7 

498 

477 

25 

259 

699 

42 

61 

841 

98 

26 


274 

14 

Dusadli 

406 

529 

65 

950 

46 

4 

764 

231 

5 

418 

554 

28 

222 

746 

32 

52 

867 

81 

25 

742 

233 

15 

Teh 

410 

508 

82 

969 

30 

J 

790 

203 

7 

488 

495 

17 

252 

706 

42 

75 

823 

102 

37 

674 

289 

15 

Gadariya ., 

413 

502 

85 

975 

24 

1 

793 ! 

202 

5 

494 

487 

19 

243 

718 

39 

75 

823 

102 

32 

645 

Bsal 

it 

Lohar 

416 

495 

89 

968 

30 

2 

790 

20? 

8 

518 

463 

19 

286 

673 

41 

91 

797 

112 

40 

661 

299 

13 

Kalwar 

409 

504 

87 

963 

36 

1 

S04 

190 

6 

518 

459 

23 

290 

669 

41 

99 

801 

iPiiM; 

46 

666 

288 

19 

Dhobi 

426 

500 

74 

973 

26 

1 

808 

187 

5 

516 

469 

•15 

245 

718 

37 

67 

844 

89 

29 

682 

289 

20 

Murao 

403 

506 

91 

976 

24 


795 

199 

6 

514 

464 

22 

277 

678 

45 

88 

804 

108 

38 

662 


21 

Halwai 

415 

488 

97 

960 

38 

2 

840 

150 

10 

535 

444 

21 

296 

659 

45 

88 

794 

118 

41 

647 

312 

22 

MaDah 

416 

491 

63 

969 

30 

1 

825 

171 

4 

525 

451 

24 

229 

740 

31 

58 

868 

74 

28 

716 

256 

23 

jKhatik 

442 

485 

73 

972 

27 

I 

B43 

150 

7 

539 

436 

25 

257 

699 

44 

75 

840 

85 

36 

686 

278 

24 

Bliarbhunja 

429 

477 

94 

972 

27 

1 

837 

157 

6 

590 

390 

20 

319 


47 

99 

789 

112 

51 

627 

322 

25 

Nai: 

440 

477 

83 

975 j 

24 

1 

843 

152 

5 

593 

390 

17 

304 


42 

90 

811 

99 

42 

653 

m\ 

26 

Lodh 

424 

493 

83 

987 

U 

2 

842 

154 

4 

513 

470 

17 

274 

684 

42 

82 

818 

1^ 

37 

654 

309 

27 

! Bhat 

479 

427 

94 

964 

34 

2 

842 

152 

6 1635 

344 

21 

4C0 

553 

47 

173 

717 

110 

87 

602 

311 

28 

Silpkar 

431 

528 

41 

989 

10 

1 

913 

86 

1 

714 

282 

4 

403 

584 

13 

62 

mm 

40 

11 

838 

151 

29 

Tamboli 

417 

481 

102 

981 

18 

1 

865 

130 

5 

590 

i398 

12 

348 

606 

46 

121 

761 

118 

54 

635 

311 

30 

Kahar 

450 

470 

80 

981 

18 

1 

869 

128 

3 

615 

,369 

16 

306 

653 

41 

79 

821 


37 

671 

292 

3i 

Bhuxnhar , . 

496 

408 

96 

962 

37 

. 1 

905 

92 

3 

657 

331 

12 

404 

574 

22 

243 

662 

95 

117 

549 

334 

32 

Kachhi 

444 

470 

86 

991 

9 


902 

95 

3 

606 

378 

16 

284 

676 

40 

84 

813 

103 

39 

632 

329 

33 

Pathan 

472 

1 458 

70 

969 

29 

”2 

866 

131 

3 

710 

280 

10 

475 

491 

34 

115 

804 

81 

32 

721 

247 

34 

Barhai 

440 

469 

91 

982 

18 

, i 

875 

121 

4 

626 

358 

16 

335 

626 

39 

105 

^m 

107 

54 

635 

mai 

35 

Sonar 

453 

453 

94 

973 

25 

2 

884 

111 

5 

657 

325 

18 

376 

591 

33 

138 1 

751 

III 

66 

619 

315 

36 

Mali 

437 

468 

95 

975 

25 


882 

U4 

4 

612 

364 

24 

308 

644 

48 

86' 


114 

41 

642 

317 

37 

Bhangi 

461 

462 

77 

989 

11 


890 

106 

4 

593 

384 

23 

■288 


49 

81 

822 

97 

36 

667 

297 

38 

Kisan 

455 

455 

90 

.996 

4 

■, . ■ 

892 

103 

5 

548 

420 

32 

mm 

642 

50 

112 

771 

117 

45 

631 

324 

39 

Vaishya ,. 

455 

446 

99 

979, 

20 

1 

895 

101 

4 

658 


22 

;375 

592 

33 

148 

743 

109 

77 

586 

337 

40 

Shaikh 

460 

462 

78 

979 

19 

2 

891 

103 

6 

693 


19 

427 

534 


97, 

814 

89 

44 

693 

263 

41 

Oujar .. 

512 

402 

86 

992 

8 


910 

88 

2 


362 

12 

427 

540 

33 

197 

705 

98 

110 

566 

m 

42 

Brahman ,. 

492 

413 

95 

980 

19 


907 

89 

4 


289 

13 

458 

515 

27 

214 

689 

97 

119 

564 

317 

43 

Bajput 

496 

423 

81 

985 

14 

1 

923 

?4 

3 

740 

246 

14 

465 

510 

25 

198 

721 

81 

106 

614 

280 

44 

Indian Christ- 

498 

431 

71 

995 

5 


914 

84 

2 

662 

323 

15 

419 

545 

36 

97 

811 

92 

27 

697 

276 

45 

Mughal 

4S2 

435 

83 

979 

21 

■ 

935 

63 

2 

781 

208 

11 

541 

429 

30 

133 

778 

89 

44 

677 

279 

46 

Saiyid ... 

501 

428 

71 

976 

22 

2 

929 

68 

3 

820 

in 

9 

583 

396 

21 

131 

796 

73 

35 

713 

252 

47 

Kayastha . • 

504 

400 

96 

977 

22 

1 

942 

55 

3 

811 

173 

16 

579 

389 

m 



97 


582 

318 

48 

Jat r «. 

504 

395 

101 

995 

5 

' • ■ 

940 

58 

2 

743 

247 

mm 


548 

30 

186 

697 

117 

90 

540 

370 

49 

Taga 

519 

383 

98 

994 

6 


924 

75 

1 

785 

207 

8 

476 

501 

23 

231 

675 

94 



343 

50 

An^odndian 

637 

322 

41 

993 

7 

. * 

978 

22 


945 

55 


881 


9 

301 

653 

46 

[126 

■I 

170 


• Kote,—-T ii© castes liave been arranged in serial order aepoiomg to the frequency of infant haarriege, i.e., according to the 
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certain ages for selected castes. {United Provinces including the States.) 


Distribution of 1,000 females of eaeb age bjr civil condition. 


Ail ages. 

0-6. 

7-13, 

14-16. 

17-23. 

24-43. 

44 and over. 




rJ 




j 

















■ S 


"p 

.9* 

. j 

"V 



"r 

.2 

. 

-p 


. 

'9. 


. 

3? 

§ 

5 


S 

_w 

i 


5 j 





5 








s 

5 



ff 



S 

” i 


s 

z 

-5 


b 








B 

@ 



dS 

> 





s 


5 

.fs 


P i 



p 

S 


24 

25 

26 

27 

ZCt 

29 

cir-i 

J'. 

31 

32 

33 

34 

3:> 

Ziti 

3 L 

3B 

39 i 

40 

41 

42 

45 

44 

283 

582 

135 

919 

73 

3 

443 

545 

12 

82 

880 

3S 



4u 

12 

S5S 

130 

li 

411 

578 

296 

579 

125 

890 

lOS 

2 

458 

497 

5 

151 

840 

9 

42 

9'-6 

22 

22 

Sc7 

111 

14 

449 

537 

312 

567 

121 

931 

67 

2 

4S6 

5G5 

9 

115 

859 

25 

23 

DjIQ 

23 

iO 

S64 

126 

iU 

447 

543 

254 

576 

170 

907 

91 

2 

456 

528 

i6 

102 

863 

35 

26 

929 

47 

8 

S2[ 

171 

6 

386 

608 

287 

577 

136 

931 

65 

4 

503 

456 

11 

117 

859 

24 

Zii 

517 

46 

13 

85 T 

130 

16 

437 

547 

293 

559 

148 

950 

48 

2 

535 

455 

10 

110 

86i 

29 

2S 

934 

38 

li 

846 

143 

9 

383 

603 

308 

564 

12S 

943 

55 

2 

553 

435“ 

8 

159 

810 

3i 

52 

507 

41 

15 

851 

134 

23 

444 

333 

316 

546 

138 

952 

45 

3 

559 

430 

11 

119 

S49 

32 

33 

954 

33 

10 

851 

139 

6 

407 

587 

301 

563 

136 

952 

47 

I 

533 

452 

10 

120 

853 

27 

33 

931 

CtC. 

JO 

12 

855 

133 

7 

420 

573 

304 

568 

128 

945 

53 

2 

554 

437 

9 

120 

S55 

25 

30 

942 

23 

9 

871 

120 

10 

415 

577 

305 

563 

132 

954 

44 

2 

541 

451 

8 

94 

8S3 

23 

26 

944 

30 

10 

858 

132 

7 

398 

595 

295 

562 

143 

952 

47 

1 

556 

436 

8 

103 

875 

22 

26 

947 

27 

12 

854 

134 

8 

397 

595 

333 

557 

liO 

944 

55 

1 

603 

391 

6 

‘ 170 

S07 

23 

55 


24 

22 

876 

102 

8 

461 

531 

322 

534 

144 

945 

54 

1 

628 

356 

16 

150 

762 

48 

35 

920 

45 

15 

835 

152 

5 

439 

556 

317 

549 

134 

963 

36 

1 

615 

377 

8 

134 

844 

22 

0 f 
Jl 

956 

33 

13 

855 

152 

9 

406 

585 

315 

548 

137 

971 

28 

1 

605 

5S9 

6 

106 

C 

24 

29 

538 

33 

12 

849 

139 

7 

392 

601 

327 

539 

134 

961 

36 

3 

65! 

343 

6 

159 

816 

25 

K9 


36 

13 

854 

133 

8 

420 

572 

299 

542 

159 

952 

45 

*3 

J 

639 

353 

8 

166 

802 

32 

Km 


45 

15 

839 

146 

7 

396 

597 

326 

546 

128 

964 

35 

i 

637 

356 

7 

148 

830 

22 

mSA 

93 i 

32 

13 

861 

126 

9 

426 

565 

289 

558 

153 

963 

36 

I 

606 

383 

11 

123 

S52 

25 

51 

525 

40 

9 

861 

130 

7 

391 

602 

330 

534 

136 

954 

43 

3 

666 

324 

10 

205 

770 

25 

62 

SS5 

43 

20 

845 

135 

18 

451 

531 

330 

525 

145 

959 

39 

2 

657 

333 

10 

147 

S20 

33 

32 

929 

39 

12 

859 

149 

8 

381 

611 

354 

523 

123 

971 

29 


677 

315 

8 

156 

816 

23 

44 

919 

37 

24 

850 

126 

22 

409 

569 

330 

530 

140 

964 

35 

i 

687 

307 

6 

195 

784 

2 l 

55 

905 

40 

l4 

848 

138 

15 

402 

583 

331 

530 

139 

966 

32 

2 

697 

297 

6 

183 

796 

21 

44 

920 

36 

14 

848 : 

133 

12 

399 

589 

323 

533 ' 

145 

983 

16 i 

i 

670 

324 

6 

137 

824 ^ 

39 

38 

915 

47 

8 

845 

147 

5 

378 

617 

317 

482 

201 

957 

39 

4 

710 

281 

9 

234 

727 

39 

5S 

876 

66 

19 

759 

222 

14 

332 

654 

314 

569 

117 

987 

13 


672 

325 

3 

158 

831: 

11 

34 

948 

18 

7 

889 

104 

5 

452 

543 

302 

532 

166 

976 

21 

3 
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297 

6 

207 

753 i 

35 

52 

900 

48 

16 

830 

154 

U 

379 

610 

344 

520 

136 

976 

23 

1 

724 

270 

6 

181 

797 

22 

37 

923 

35 

13 

849 

138 

10 

404 

586 

310 

467 

214 

972 

27 

1 

740 i 

254 

6 

219 

746 

35 

41 

899 

60 

12 

740 

248 

6 

333 

661 

331 

524 

145 

988 

12 


705 

289 

6 

115 

862 

23 

25 

937 

38 

12 

834 

154 

11 

339 

650 

359 

503 

138 

961 

37 

"l 

767 

229 

4 

536 

648 1 

16 

78 

894 

28 

21 

852 

127 

9 

413 

578 

336 

520 

144 

975 

24 

1 

743 

250 

7 

190 

789 ! 

21 

49 

915 

36 

16 

842 

142 

8 

411 

581 

346 

501 

153 

970 

29 

1 

761 

232 

7 

231 

732 1 

37 

40 

907 

53 

16 

815 

169 

11 

403 

586 

345 

512 

£43 

975 

24 

1 

757 

237 

6 

188 

707 

105 

40 

928 

32 

13 

852 

135 

6 

403 

591 

360 

525 

115 

986 

13 

I 

741 

254 

5 

168 

8!4 

18 

43 

930 

27 1 

16 

864 

120 

10 

423 

567 

330 

521 

149 

994 

5 

1 

702 

292 

6 

105 

867 

28 

29 

931 

40 ' 

12 

855 

153 

10 

388 

602 

338 

491 

171 

975 

23 

2 

776 

215 

9 

243 

724 

33 

49 

902 

49 i 

16 

801 

183; 

7 

363 

630 

370 

501 

129 

976 

23 

I 

780 i 

216 

4 

333 

634 

33 

86 

891 

23 

32 

848 

^ 120 : 

13 

407 

580 

354 

507 

139 

984 

I 15 

I 

786 

211 

3 

249 

741 

10 

37 

936 

27 

26 

831 

143 

5 

411 

584 

311 

473 

216 

977 

21 

2 

787 

205 

‘ 8 

240 

726 

34 

36 

899 

65 


748 

240 

7 

326 

667 

319 

492 

189 

983 

■ 16 

i 1 

785 

209 

6 

249 

714 

37 

45 

903 

52 

11 

785 

204 

8 

356 

636 

426 

475 

99 

987 

: 13 


822 

175 

3 

360 

632 

8 

192 

793 

15 

74 

830 

96 

22! 

446 ^ 

532 

386 

473 

1 141 

975 

: 24 

1 

847 

152 

I 

421 

565 

14 

124 

832 

44 

34 

838 

128 

23 

401 

576 

396 

I 466 

138 

981 

IS 

1 

862 

134 

■ 4 

527 

459 

14 

162 

807 

31 

35 

832 

133 

10 

421 ' 

569 

370 

1 448 

182 

957 

42 

I 

897 

99 

4 

476 

491 

33 

81 

869 

50 

16 

7B6 

198 

9 

361 

630 

383 

; 490 

127 

995 

4 

1 

853 

145 

2 

335 

638 

27 

72 

896 

32 

13 

869 

m 

14 

438 

548 

366 

1 461 

I 172 

993 

7 


863 

134 

3 

375 

601 

24 

77 

877 

46 

15 

786 

199 

9 

376 

615 

542 

' 374 

84 

992 

8 

-* 

955 

45 


910 

90 

»* 

638 

357 

5 

192 

738 

70 

IB 

540 

347 


proportion wUiGb tbe aacobar of married and widowed females under H years of age bears to the total female population. 























Chapter VII.- INFIRMITIES. 


1. As at former censuses, four irifirruities -v^ere recorded, viz., insanity, 
dec.f-niutism, total blindness, and leprosy. The statistics are to be found in 
Imperial Table IX, which consists of two parts. 

Part I gives the total afflicted, by each infirmity in (i) British territory 
and (ii) the States, by age-periods ; and Part II gives the total of all ages 
afflicted by each infirmity in each district and state. As a measure of 
retrenchment, infirmities were not tabulated for any selected castes, tribes 
or races at this census. 

At the end of this chapter are three subsidiary tables, based on Imperial 
Table IX, which jiresent the foUoufing information :— 

Subsidiary Table I .—The number per 100,000 of each ses, afflicted 
by each infirmity in each natural division, district and state, 
at each of the last six censuses. 

Subsidiary Table //.—The number per 100,000 of each sex at certain 
age-periods, afflicrted by each infirmity ; and the number of 
females per 1,000 males of the afflicted at each age-period. 
(Brr-isli tenitory only—Census of 1931.) 

Subsidiary Table III. —The distribution of those afflicted by each 
infirmity by age, per 10,000 of each sex, at each of the last six 
cen.suses. (British territory.) 

2. The enumerators were given precisely the same instructions as in 
1921. They ran as follows :— 

“ If a person be blind of both eyes, or insane, or suffering from corrosive 
leprosy, or deaf and dumb, enter the name of the mfimiitj' in 
this column, otherwise put a cross (X). Do not enter those 
who are bhnd of one eye only or who are suffering from white 
leprosy only.” 

This was further amplified by the following instructions :— 

“(1) Persons whose sMn becomes white should not be entered in 
column 18 as lepeis, but only these suffering from the grievous 
disease in wfflich the fingers and toes corrode and fall off. 

(2) Persons who are both deaf and dumb are to be so entered in this 
column. But not those who are deaf only or dumb only.” 

If a person suffered from more than .one of the four specified infirmities, 
all such infirmities from which he or she was suffering w'ere to be recorded. 

It may here be mentioned that the only change in the instructions for 
recording infirmities that has occurred during the last five censuses (for which 
figures are given in the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter) was that 
prior to 1921, in the case of deaf-mutes, only those who were deaf and dumb 
from birth were to be entered. As true deaf-mutism is a congenital defect 
this change in the instructions should not have affected tiie figures collected, 
at any rate not to any appreciable extent. But there was one way in w'hich 
the figures for other infirmities might have been affected by the change made 
in 1921. In 1901 the instructions w'ere so worded that it was not clear that 
the words “ from birth ” applied to deaf-mutism only, and in spite of a 
rearrangement of the w'ording in 1911 which made ib clear that these w'ords 
applied only to deaf-mutism, IMr. Edye* in 1921 pointed out that to his own 
knowledge in 1911 enumerators found it difficult to remember to which 
infirmity the words “ from birth ” apphed and Mr. Edye came to the con¬ 
clusion that omissions of infirmities, especially of blindness, occurred in 1911 
as a result. The change made in the instructions of 1921, which has been 
continued in 1931 has therefore resulted in a somewhat fuller record of the 
insane, bhnd and leprous. 

3. There are few census heads under which trustworthy figures are more 
difficult to obtain than “ infirmities”. This is the ease not ohly in India but m 
other countries also, so that there is a very strong feehng asaong statisticians 

* Census Bejjort-1921, Part I, |)«ge 135^ . . . 


The figures^ 
wJi&re found. 


The figures^ 
how obtained. 


The figures y 
their accuracy ^ 
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that enquiries of this sort should no longer be attempted in connexion with a 
population census. The return of infirmities has actually been omitted from 
the census of Great Britain since 1921* 

Mistakes and inaccuracies are due to various causes—unintentional 
omissions, imperfect diagnosis and intentional suppression of the infirmities 
by those afflicted and their friends. The afflicted foim a very small pro- 
portion of the population enumerated and this in itself makes for more omis¬ 
sions. The column for infirmities is the last on the schedule, and entries being 
few, a careless enumerator is very likely to scamp his work in respect of them 
and effective checking of the enumerators’ entries in this column is a matter 
of considerable difficulty. There is, however, no reason to suppose that there 
have been any greater omissions from negligence than usual at this census, 
on the contrary, the increases in all infirmities suggest, if anything, a fuller 
record. 

The probable errors from the other causes referred to above will best be 
dealt with separately under each infirmity. 

Admitting, however, that the degree of accuracy of the census infirmity 
returns is by no means all that can be desired, still there exist very strong 
reasons for their retention in India. There are, in this country, few ordinary 
means of obtaining statistics of any kind on these subjects, and as the errors 
in the statistics are to some extent constant from census to census, the figures 
give some indication of the distribution of the infirmities and their quantitative 
variation. The marked continuity of the figures of this and other provinces 
and states since 1881, in respect of sex-ratio, age distribution, and to a lesser 
extent distribution by locality (the absolute figures of districts are too small 
in most cases to give much continuity) suggest a greater degree of accuracy 
than is usually attributed to the in&mity statistics. 

4. The total number of afflicted persons t returned at each census since 
1881 are shown below. (British territory only.) 


Infirmity. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

189L 

1881. 

Insane .. 
beabmutc 

Blind 

Leper 

11,219 

25,315 

141,978 

14,485 

7,175 

22,678 

105,072 

12,296 

8,324 

26,562 

104,566 

14,143 

6,849 

17,758 

82,551 

11,328 

5,581 

32,896 

109,913 

16,895 

6,347 

27,649 

129,838 

17,822 

Total 

192,592t 

147,221 

153,595 

1 

118,486 

165,285 

181,656 


In the marginal table are shown for British territory the percentage 

variations under each infirmity (both 
sexes together) since 1921 and since 
1881, and the percentage increase in 
total population in each case for com¬ 
parison. The first point of note is the 
remarkable increase in the afflicted 
under all heads since 1921, especially 
under insane and blind. The total 
afflicted with one or more of the four 
infirmities has increased by nearly one- 
third, as again st an increase of only 6‘ 7 

per cent, in the total population. ^Deaf- 

mutes and lepers show a decline since 1881, especially the latter. The insane 
show a very marked increase, over seven times the percentage increase in total 
population. The blind have increased less than the total population. The 
increase in the infirm as a whole has not kept pace with the increase in total 
population since 1881, 

^Vide Greneral Report on the Census of England and Wales, 1921, page 2, which reads t 

** It was decided to omit the enquiry as to ‘ infirmities ’ included in pre-vious censuses, in view of the 
generally recognized fact that reliable information upon these subjects cannot be expected in returns made by or on 
behalf of the individuals afflicted/^ 

^ tThe figures for afflicted under each infirmity in 1931 axe more properly speaking for ” caiSes,’’because those 
afflicted by more than one infirmity have been shown separately under each sudh infirmity. Prior to 1931 no instances 

of more thsm one infirmity were recorded., so the figures for those years represent persons afflicted* 

^This ia the number of actual persons afflicted wih one or more inStmitieSj, and hence is less than the total of cases 

tmder each infirmity. 


Infirmity. 

Percentage variation— 

1921-31. 

1881-1931. 

Insane .. 

Deaf-mute .. 

Blind 

Leper 

4-56*4 

4-11*6 

4-35*1 

4-17*8 

+76‘8 
—8*4 
4-9-4 
—18-7 

Totalinfirm 

-1-30*8 

-h6-0 

Totfid population 

4-^*7 

-f 10*6 
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Insanity has increased with minor fluctuations since 1881 until the male 
proportion is now half as much again and the female proportion is nearly 
double what it was. 

Deaf-mutism on the other hand, has shown greater fluctuations and the 
male proportion is one-fifth lower than it was in 1881, the female being one- 
ninth lower. 

Blindness also has shown considerable variations and now the male pro¬ 
portion is slightly less and the female proportion slightly more than it was 
50 years ago. 

Leprosy has imdergone minor fluctuations. The male proportion is now 
one quarter lower than 50 years back, and the female proportion one-third 
lower, having been remarkably steady over the past four censuses. 

The effect of the famine of 1896-7 is very clearly marked by the reduc¬ 
tion in the proportion of those afflicted in 1901* (except in the case of 
the insane where there was a slight rise for both sexes). The infirm are 
naturally the first to suffer in such periods of distress. They cannot leave 
the stricken area as the able-bodied can, but have to stay behind and take 
their chance. They are usually dependent on others and when their suppor¬ 
ters perish they become dependent on the charity of others, and the result 
must be that they die in proportionally greater numbers than the fit. 
Influenza would not at first sight appear to have produced this result, 
though decreases occurred in 1921 for both males and females except among 
the bhnd (the female leper figure wa^s stationary). But the natural thing 
would have been an increase under all heads in continuation of the upward 
trend observed in 1911, a return to more normal conditions after the dis¬ 
turbance in the proportions of the infirm caused by the famine of 1896-7. 
As there were only small increases in the proportion of the blind of both 
sexes and reductions rmder the other infirmities in 1921 it is clear that the 
influenza epidemic did directly or indirectly kil l off relatively more of the 
infirm and was far more selective in this sense than the figures would at 
first sight suggest. This then may be stated almost as an axiom, that in times 
of famine, scarcity, pestilence and epidemics, the infirm die off in proportion¬ 
ately larger numbers than the able-bodied. Between 1921 and 1931 we see 
the reverse effect at work. There Was no famine, and scarcity was limited to 
a few very short periods in restricted areas ; there were no serious epidemics. 
As a result the infirm have multiplied and that out of aU proportion to the 
increase in the total population. It is, however, evident that the whole of the 
increase cannot be attributed to this cause. 

This increase is not limited to this province as the following figures will 
show. Increases have occurred under all four infirmities in India as a whole. 


Number per 100,000 persons (both sexes) afSicted. 


Province or State. 


India .. 

Assam .. . 

Bahiebistan ,. , 

Bengal .. 

Bihir and Orissa .. 

Bombay 

Burma 

Cfflatral India Ag^cy 

Grwalior 

Central Pro vinces and Berar 

Hyderabad .. . . 

Kashmir 

Madras 

Mysore 

North-West Prontier Province 

Punjab 

Delhi 

Bajputaos Agency 
United ProTinoes 


Insane. 


Deaf-mute. 


1931. 1921. 1931. 1921. 1931. 1921. 1931. 1921. 


170 

107 

195 

73 

126 

179 

189 

206 > 


182 r 
262 
87 
156 

no 

IQO 

102 

245 t 
103 I 
283 > 

386 y 

293 


16 I 15 
12 ) 


10 1 11 
1 > “ 


o£ tiiiB xediioUou may he ascribed to a defecUyc ^ co|opi]|cti^ Sdogted at- tliat census, ■wHct 
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6. N"© record was kept at past censuses of those who returned more than 
one infirmity. In 1931 in British territory 267 males and 12.3 females returned 
two infirmities, of these 109 males and 51 females were insane deaf-mutes, 
32 males and 17 females were insane and blind, 2 males and 1 female were 
insane lepers, 72 males and 44 females were blind deaf-mutes, 1 male and 1 
female were leprous deaf-mutes, 43 males and 7 females were blind lepers. 
10 males and 6 females were returned as insane blind deaf-mutes. One male 
in Lucknow was returned as suffering from all four infirmities. I accidently 
discovered after the table was prmted that this was the opinion that a certain 
young lady in cantonments held of her husband whose schedule she filled up 
in his absence. If I had heard earlier I would have deleted the gcuitleman—- 
and adjusted the table in respect of the young lady, though I should have been 
puzzled to know whether to class her imder the first or third infirmity. Any¬ 
way the incident testified to good sorting and tabulation. We may now treat 
each infirmity separately. 

Insaottv. 

7. The term insanity as used at this and premous censuses of this prov¬ 
ince includes not only congenital idiots and raving lunatics but also the weak- 
minded, who are not actually insane. In some countries an attempt is made 
at the census to distinguish between the violent forms of mental derangement 
or insanity properly so called, and idiocy. Even in Em’ops, however, it has 
been found impossible to separate the two classes of mental disease and in 
India the difficulties would be far greater, as the enumerators are usually im¬ 
perfectly educated persons and can scarcely be expected to arrive at an accurate 
diagnosis of cases which would often puzzle an expert, for of all infirmities 
insanity is the most difficult to diagnose, mental derangements varying so 
enormously both in degree and in kind. Idiocy, however, is usually a congeni¬ 
tal defect and from the fact that the number of msane persons retunied in the 
earlier age-periods is small, tw'o inferences may be drawn. First, parents 
are not usually willing to admit that their offspring are insane so long as there 
is any hope that it is merely a case of retarded development, and this must 
lead to many omissions at the younger ages. Secondl 3 r, the percentage of 
weak minded amongst those recorded as insane is not high, so we may take it 
that the statistics refer principally to insanity proper. The latter inference 
is also supported in another way. The weak minded are fre9[uently cretins and 
often also deaf and dumb ; had many of them been shown as insane w^e should 
have found a far larger number of persons recorded, as suffeiriag from both 
infirmities than is actually the case. 

8. At the present census in the British territory of the province 23 in a 
hundred thousand persons (29 per 100,000 males, 16 per 100,000 females) were 
returned as insane, the corresponding figures for 1921 being 16 (males 20, 
females 11). This very remarkable increase by almost half the proportion at 
last census is practically the same for maleis and females, and proportionally'^ 
and absolutely far more insane of both sexes have been returned at this census 
than ever before. 

Even so the difference between Europe and India in the proportion of 
officially insane peraons is still most striking. In 1911 (the last census in 
which infirmities were returned in England and Wales) the proportion was 
448 per 100,(KK). Other European countries return even higher figures. This 
is partly due to the fact that those statistics include the weakminded as well 
as those who are actively insane, whereas in this province few such are 
included ; and also to the greater completeness of the return in a country where 
the majority of the mentally afflicted are confined in mental hospitals or 
similar institutions. But the main reason is to be foimd in the comparatively 
tranquil life of the average inhabitant of this province. It is well known that 
insanity increases with the spread of civilization, owing to the greater wear 
and tear of nerve tissues under modem conditions. This fact wns well illus¬ 
trated by the steady increase in the proportion of the insane in England and 
Wales from 1869 till 1911. It is^ however, difficult to estimate whether there 
has been quite such a large real increase in insanity in this province in the past 
decade as the figures suggest or whether there is some other explanation. Ehe 


JI tiUiple 

if} flrmities. 


Nature of the 
figures, sources 
of error. 


The provincial 
figures^ a7id 
Variations 
therein. 



Ocnnparison of 
the provincial 
figures with 
those of other 
provinces and 
states. 


Distribution of 
the insane by 
locality, 

{i) by natural 
divisions. 
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statistics were collected and compiled under precisely the same instructions as 
in 1921, and the increase has occurred in both sexes and in most localities. 
Better abstrac-tion may’’ account for part of the increase but personally I am 
of opinion that there has been a considerafile real increase in this in&mity, 
part of uhieh is attributable to the absence of epidemics and famine in the 
I^ast decade which have taken a heavier toll of the infirm in past decades than 
of the able-bodied, and part of which may (I only offer this as a suggestion) 
be the aftermath of the influenza epidemic. 

From the statistics it \vould appear that lunacy is more prevalent among 
men than among women in the proportion of nearly tw'o to one. This has 
been the case at all censuses in this province in the last fifty years. As my 
predecessor wrote:* “ It is quite impossible to say whether it is really more 
prevalent (among males than females) or not, although it is known to be more 
prevalent in most coimtries except England. No family is proud of an insane 
member, and while it can hardly conceal the existence of one if he be a male, 
concealment is obviously often possible in respect of a female ; and would 
generally be attempted, especially if the female had not yet been married.” 
Nevertheless, in view of the consistency of the sex-ratio in the last fifty years 
it is most probable that insanity is more prevalent among males than females 
though the degree may not be so great as the figures suggest. In addition to 
the other causes of insanity the excessive use of intoxicants and drugs such as 
alcohol, opium and bhang is an important factor, and as men are more addicted 
to the use of these than women part of the difference in the proj)ortion may well 
be attributed to this. 

9. In the margin ar© shown for the purpose of comparison the proportion 
of insane returned at this census in the other large provinces and states of 
India, and in India as a whole. 

It will be seen that in spite of the large increase in the proportion of 

insane at tliis census the figures 
of this province are still roughly 
only two-thirds those for India 
as a whole, and are lower than 
those in most other provinces and 
states. The uniformity in the 
figures of the provinces and states 
of Northern India is very strik¬ 
ing, viz., P-unjab 29, Rajputana 
Agency 23, United Provinces 23, 
Bihar and Orissa 21, Central 
Provinces and Berar 28, Central 
India Agency 23. It would thus 
appear that whatever errors occur 
are roughly the same throughout 
this area. Further the relative 
proportions of the sexes are 
amazingly uniform throughout 
this part of the country. This 


Province or JState. 


India 
Purina 
Assam 

Baluchistan .. 

Bombay 
Bengal ., 

Kasbrnir 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Madras 

Morth-West. Prontier Provincel 
Punjab ., .. 

Central Pro vinces and Bexar 
Mysore 

B dputana Agency .. 
United Provinces 

Central India Agency 
Bihar and Orissa 
Hyderabad 
Delhi 


Number per 100,000 returned 
as insane.t 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

34 

41 

27 

as 

99 

77 

59 

65 

52 

48 

60 

33 

48 

59 

36 

44 

49 

38 

39 

49 

28 

35 

49 

27 

33 

39 

27 

31 

41 

18 

29 

36 

21 

28 

35 

21 

27 

31 

23 

23 

29 

16 

23 

29 

16 

23 

28 

18 

21 

28 

15 

15 

18 

12 

14 

16 

11 


sugges^ more accuracy in the statistics than is usually credited to them, 


Natural division; 


United Provinces 
(Bpitish territory)* 
Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Ihdo-*Qangetic Plain, West 
Hido-Grangetic Plain, 
Central. 

Central India Plateau .. 
Bast Satpnxas , .. 

Sub^Himalaya, Bast 
indo-Oangfetio PlaiD, Bast 


Number of 
insane per 
100,000 
of total 
population. 

Serial 

order. 

Number of 
female 
insane per 
milie insane 
males. 

23 


510 

25 


681 

'-.'"'■■■■V. .Mm- 

- i .:■■■ 

554 

21 


496 

A; 

6k v;': 

509 

20 . 

8 

529 

24 , 

3 

488 

24 ' 

4. 

1 . 524"^ 

20.. 


460 


1931 and the sex-ratio, by 
natural divisions. In these 
figures the inmates of fhe 
mental hospitals of the provirice 
have been distributed accord¬ 
ing to their birth-places, so as to 
eliminate the disturbance in the 
figures caused by the concentra¬ 
tion of insane persons in the 
, districts where the mental hos¬ 
pitals are situated. 


males and females is calculated on the total, <d the ooncorntd and tht proporfcioB for 

personson the total population of both sexes. .. . 
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In the third column is shoYii the serial order in point of preYalence of 
in sanity (where the figure for both sexes together is the same then in order 
of prevalence among males). Insanity has been most prevalent in Sub- 
Himalaya, West since 1881, and has always been very conspicuous in Himalaya, 

West. Next come East Satpuras and Sub-Himalaya, East. The pioportions 
in the remaining diYisions are very close together. At previous censuses the 
effects of the presence of mental hospitals have not been eliminated and as they 
have varied in size and locality they have greatly^ influenced the figures. The 
distribution shown above for this census is the natural distribution. It suggests 
that, generally' speaking, insanity is more prevalent in hilly or montane and sub¬ 
montane tracts. It i'' also noticeable that there is a higher proportion of 
female insane in Himalaya and Sub-Himalaya, West than in the other 
natural divisions. 

Below are shown the proportion of the insane (both sexes) returned m [li) by distrids 
1931 by districts and states after the inmates of the mental hospitals have states. 

been distributed by their birth-places. These figures are illustrated in 
diagram no. 67, 
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District or State. 

Number of 
insane per 
100,000 of 
total 

population. 

District or State. 

Number of 
insane per 
100,000 of 
total 

population. 

Hitmlaya, West 

Dehra Dun 

60 

Indo-Qangeiic Plains Gentral —(concld.). 


Naini Tal 

19 

Rae Bareli 

25 

Almora 

21 

Sitapur 

26 

Gariiwal 

17 

Hardoi 

18 

SiLb-Himalaya, West 


Fyzabad 

20 

Saharanpur 

27 

Sultanpur 

20 

Bareilly 

35 

Partabgarb 

16 

Bijnor ., .. 

26 

Bara Banki .. .. 

20 

Pilibhit 

31 

Central hidia Plateau. 


Kheri 

37 

Jhansi 

27 

Indo-Gangetic Plaiiiy West, 


Jalaun 

24 

Muzaffarnagar . . 

21 

Hamirpur 

16 

Mberut 

19 

Banda 

14 

Bulandsliahr 

17 

East Satpuras. 


Ah’garh 

23 

Mirzapur 

24 

ilutfcra .. 

19 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

1 

Agra 

30 

Goralvhpur 

19 

JVtainpuri .. ,. 

17 

Basti 

21 

Etah ... 

19 

Gouda 

24 

Budaun 

21 

Babraicb .. 

43 

Moradabad 

21 

Indo-Gangetic Plainly East. 


. 

Shahjaiiaiipur ..' 

22 

Benares 

22 

Earrukhabad 

17 

Jaunpur ■ .. 

17 

Etawah .. ,. 

21 

Ghazipur .. 

21 

Indo-Qangeiic Plains Qmtral, 


Baiba - ,. ,, ,. 

24 

Camipdre 

18 

Azamgarb .. 

19 

Eatebpur .. 

23 

States 


AUababad .. .. .. 

21 

Tebri-Garbwal .. .. 

56 

Lucknow .. 

24 

Raanpur .. .. 

15 


26 

Benares .. ., 

16 
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Diagram 67. 


MAP 



The aotua] figuies for each district and state are relati'Yely so small that 
no conclusions nor generalities can be expected from them, and the fact that 
at previous censuses the inmates of mental hospitals were not distributed over 
the districts and states of their birth renders comparison difficult. Dehra 
Dun (60) and Tehri-Gfarhwal State (56) return far and away the highest pro¬ 
portions in the province as they usually have done in the past. After them 
comes Bahraieh (43), then Kheri (37), Bareilly (35) and PBibhit (31). These 
it will be noticed, are all montane or sub-montane areas. At the other end 
of the scale come Banda (14), Rampur State (15), Hamirpur (16), Partabgarh 
(16) and Benares State (16). I can perceive no further generalities from the 
district and state figures than that noticeable from the figures for the natural 
divisions, and enimciated in the preceding paragraph. 

Regarding the various causes of insanity, as experts themselves hold 
different views I, as a layman, leave the matter in their hands. 
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The first point that strikes one is the relative imiforrnity exhibited in the 
curves, and, as a matter of fact, this unifoimity is found in the curves of all 
provinces and from census to census. The only material change occurred in 
1901 when the peak of the male curve shifted from age group 2(>^30 to 3CM:0, 
suggesting that the famine of 1896-97 caused relatively more deaths among insane 
males, aged 16-26, or more deaths among the sane at ages 26-36 at the time 
of the famine. The defective compilation of the 1901 census may, however, have 
had something to do with this change as the biggest jncportion of the insane are 
returned at ages 20—40, so omissions were likely to be greater at these ages and a 
change over became quite possible. 

The statistics show that insanity is not determmed till the age of ten, or if 
determined is concealed. 


43 
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These figures should, however, he studied in. conjunction with those exhi¬ 
bited in Subsidiary Table II, viz., the number of hasane per 100,000 of each sex 
in the quinc|iiennial age-periods. Similar figures for 1911 and 1921 are shown 
below 


ISTumber per 100,000 of caoli sex returned as insane in British territory in— 


Age-periods. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Males. 

Eemales. 

Males. 

females. 

Males. 

Bemales. 

0-5 



3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5-10 .. 



14 

10 

6 

4 

11 

6 

10-15 .. 



20 

14 

13 

10 

16 

9 

15-20 .. 



32 

18 

19 

13 

24 

16 

20-25 .. 


.. 

36 

18 

25 

12 

29 

14 

25-30 .. 



41 

19 

33 

14 

31 

12 

30-35 .. 



45 

21 

32 

12 1 

34 

15 

35-40 .. 



47 

24 

35 

15 

32 

12 

40-45 .. 



45 

26 

31 

17 

29 

16 

45-50 .. 



40 

27 

35 

17 

31 

17 

50-55 .. 



1 37 

27 

27 

16 

22 

15 

55-60 .. 



40 

24 

27 

16 

29 

23 

60 and over 



41 

26 

24 

17 

28 

18 


These figures are iUustiated in diagram no, 69. Trom this it will be seen 
that there is a steady rapid rise in the proportion of .insane males from 10 to 40 
and thereafter a decline till 55, then a gradual increase. In females the increase 
after 10 is more gradual, and from 20 onwards is still more gradual rising to a 
maximum at 50 and thereafter declining till 60 to rise slightly at ages above this. 
The maximum difierence between the male and female proportions is found at 
ages 25— 40, the working ages of man. Lastly the figures suggest that after 40 
in the case of males, and 55 in the case of females, fewer become insane and the 
insane die off more rapidly than the able-bodied ; this tendency is less noticeable 
in the case of females than of males. 
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12. There have been some noteworthy changes in the age-distribution of 
the insane in the last 50 years. The proportions at ages 20-40 have been subject 
only to minor fluctuations and are still roughly what they were in 1881, But the 
proportion in the lowest age-group 0-10 has inoreased to well over double what 
it was then in the ease of males and, to two and a half times in the case of females. 
A smaller increase has occurred in the case of both sexes at ages 10—20. At ages 
40-50 the proportion of both males and females is distinctly lower than in 1881^ 
and at ages above this the percentages have declined still more. But these changes 
are to a very large extent dependent on the changes in the age-distribution oi the 


Variations in 
the age- 
disiribution of 
the insane. 
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total population as a glance at the figures in the table in paragraph 11 supra will 
show. For example, in 1911 the proportion of insane males aged 0—10 was 82-2 
as ao-ainst 77‘3 in 1931, bnt the proportion of msane males to the total male popu¬ 
lation at that age was nevertheless higher in 1931 than in 1911. The figures in 
paragraph 11 show that there has been an increase in insanity at all age-periods 
for both sexes since 1911 and that the greatest jiroportional increases have occur¬ 
red after the age of 35 in the case of males and between the ages of 5 and 15, but 
especially over 35 in the case of females. The 1931 figures have been affected to 
some extent by the smoothing of age-groups adopted at this census for the &st 
time. This is clearly seen from the more regular shape of the 1931 curve in 
diagram no. 69, the effects of the heavy grouping on ages which are an 
even multiple of 5 and to a less extent on those which are an odd multiple 
of 5 having been ehminated. This has had its effect on the proportions in 
the lower age-groups (especially in the case of females whose ages have 
always been more approximate) because part of the next higher age-group 
finds its way into each gi-oup and of course in the case of insanity brings 
more insane into the lower age-groups. At the other end of the age scale 
where the proportions of the insane vary less, the effect is far less. As the 
proportion of the insane decreases after middle age the effect of smoothing 
on these groups is slightly to reduce the proportion. We find, however, that 
in spite of this the proportions at the higher ages show the greater increases. It 
is thus clear that the increr»se in the proportion of the insane is not due to the 
inclusion of more congenital idiots at the lower ages, but represents a real increase 
in the proportion of actual lunatics at the higher ages. 

13. There are three mental hospitals in the province (as at last census), 

at Agra, Bareilly and Benares. The num¬ 
ber of inmates at the time of the census is 
shown in the margin. Only 1,567 out of 
11,219 persons returned as insane, i.e., 
14 per cent, were being cared for in such 
institutions. In England and Wales in 
1911 (the last occasion on which statistics 
were collected) the corresponding figure 
was 99’2 per cent., a very striHng differ¬ 
ence. 


Mental hospital 
at—• 

Inmates on Febraary 26, 1931 * 

Persons. 

3^Iales. 

Females. 

Agra 

831 

621 

210 

Bareilly 

422 

318 

104 

Benares 

304 

264 

40 

Total 

1,557 

1,203 

354 


Out of the above 704 (males 631, females 173), 366 (males 281, females 85) 
and 287 (males 249, females^38) respectively were horn outside the districts in 
which the hospitals are situated. Annual returns of these hospitals are published 
each year and, a triennial report is prepared which deals with, the figures of admis¬ 
sions, rfischarges and casualties ; the causes and types of insanity ; the treatment 
and results obtained ; and which gives figures by age, rehgion, occupation and so 
forth. To the^ reports I would refer the seeker after detailed information. One 
point i would note, wz., the above figures are for the actual population on census 
night and the total numbers treated in any one year are naturally greater. The 
figures for admissions declined till 1924 and after that rose steadily. The number 
of inmates at the beginning of 1921 was 1,117 so that by 1931 the figure had risen 
by 39 per cent., which may he taken to some extent as confirmation of the fact 
that the proportion of the insane did increase in the decade. 

Deap-mutism. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


14. As seen in paragraph 2 supra the return was to include, as in 1921, 
those who at the time of the enumeration were both deaf and dumb. As deaf- 
mutism is almost invariably, as far as is known, congenital the return should 
more or less correspond with those of the censuses previous to 1921. 

Errors may occur as in the case of insanity, from carelessness on the part of 
enumerators and heads of families, from wilful concealment, or the unwillingness 
of parents to acknowledge the iofirmity so long as there is any hope that it is 
merely a case of retarded development. Omissions at the earliiOT ages have uo- 
doubl^y recurred at this census, though the age af whi^ thfe Safiiniity is recog- 
,^ms to be mttmg ... TViaro 
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are still some cases of senile deafness included, in the returns, but these are not 
considered sufficient to vitiate the figwes and another explanation of the increase 
in the proportion of deaf-mutes at ages over 60 is advanced in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

The figimes are certainly more accurate than they have been at some past 
censuses and those at ages 15—.GO may be taken as fairly near the truth for both 
sexes. 

15. At the jixesent census in the British territory of the province 52 per 
hundred thousand of the total f>opulation (62 males, 42 females) vere returned 
as deaf-mutes, the corre.spondhrg figures for 1921 beung 50 (males 60, females 39). 
The increase is small, but the female increase is’ double the male. There 
has, hovrever, been a material decrease in both the actual and the proportional 
figures of deaf-mutes since 1881, the decrease being relatively about tuice as 
great for males as for females. 


16. In the margin are shown for the purpose of comparison the proportions 
- —-_, of deaf-mutes returned at this 


Province or state. 

1 Number per 100,000 returned as 

1 deaf-mute/'*' 

census in the other large provinces 
and states of India, and in India 
as a whole. It will be seen that 
the proportion of this province is 
about four-fifths that of India as 
a whole and is low'er than in most 
other provinces and states. Again, 
there is considerable uniformity in 
the figures excluding Kashmir and 
Burma. There is also a close cor¬ 
respondence in the relative propor¬ 
tions of the sexes in Northern 
India. 

j Persons. 

i 

1 

:^raks. 

17 malts. 

India 

Kashmir 

Burma 

Bombay 

Central Pro\mces and Bcrar 
Assam 

Ajmer-Merwara 

]!^Iad^as 

Bengal 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 

North-West Frontier Province 
Bihar and Orissa 

Mysore 

United Provinces 

Central India Agency 
Bajputana Agency 
Hyderabad 

Delhi 

65 

159 

116 

78 

78 

75 

73 

71 

70 

69 

67 

66 

63 

60 

52 

29 

28 

26 

23 

76 

lao 

122 

93 

92 

82 

88 

81 

SI 

79 

81 

82 

77 

67 

62 

32 

32 

30 

28 

55 

135 

110 

63 

63 

63 

56 

62 

58 

56 

49 

47 

49 

53 

42 

25 

23 

22 

16 

*Xhe proportion of males and females is calculated on the total 
of the sex concerned and the proportion for persons on the total 
population of both sexes. 

17. The marginal table show’‘s the proportion of deaf-mutes returned in 

1931 and the sex-ratio, hv natural 

Natural division. 

Number 

of 

deaf-mutes 
per 100,000 
of iotsbl 
popuia/- 
tion. 

Serial 

order. 

Number 

of 

female 
deaf- 
mutes 
per mille 
inale deaf- 
mutes. 

divisions. In the third column is 
shown the serial order iu point of 
prevalence of deaf-mutism. It is 
far and away most prevalent in 
Sub-Hhnalaya, East. It is usually 
accepted that deaf-mutism, is 
closely connected with goitre and 
the latter disease is well known to 
he exceptionally prevalent in 
that natural division. A long 
way after Sub-Himalaya, East 
comes Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. 
Then come Himalaya, West, Cen¬ 
tral India Plateau, Indo-Gangetic 

United Provinces (British 
terntory). 

Himalaya, West .. 

Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plaio, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 

East Satpuras 

Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East.. | 

52 

56 

38 

28 

53 

54 

52 

91 

59 

3 

7 

8 

5 

4 

6 

1 

2 

607 

687 

579 

499 

641 

685 

707 

610 

606 


Plain, Central and last Satpuras 


close together, and along w^ay below these Sub-Himalaya, West and last of 
all Indo-Gangetic Plain, West. The infirmity is markedly more prevalent in 
the east than in the west of the province, and in the north than in the south. 


The figures show remarkable changes in some respects from those of last 
census and of previous censuses. In the next table are given t^e proportions 
of male and female deaf-mutes in 1931, 1921 and 1881 for comparisori. 


The provincial 
figures and 
variations 
therein. 


Comparison of 
the provincial 
figures with 
those of other 
provinces. 


Distribution of 
deaf-mutes by 
locality : 

{i) by natural 
divisions. 
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by districts 
stales. 


Number of deaf-mutes per 1C0,CC0 of eaeb sex. 


Natural division. 

Males. 

Females. 

1931. 

1921. 

1881. 

1931. 

1921. 

1881. 

United Provinces (Britisb territory).. 

62 

60 

77 

42 

39 

47 

Himalaya, West 

63 

155 

250 

48 

110 

167 

Sub-Himalaya, West .. 

45 

46 

81 

30 

26 

53 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

35 

42 

61 

21 

27 

37 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

61 

57 

58 

43 

38 . 

36 

Central India Plateau ,. 

62 

65 

56 

45 

42 

38 

East Satpuras 

61 

40 

56 

43 

27 

31 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. 

110 

79 

151 

71 

55 

88 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

73 

55 

40 1 

1 46 

35 

I 23 


Himalaya, West which, has always returned the greater proportion of deaf- 
mutes shows a very remarkable decrease in both males and females since 1921, as 
1921 did from 1881. It has now fallen to third place. It is difficult to account 
for this very large fall in Himalaya, West but I have no reason to doubt the returns 
of 1931 and there had already been a marked reduction in the proportion between 
1881 and 1921. The decline has only been very much accentuated. Sub-Hima¬ 
laya, East shows a considerable increase for both seNes over 1921 but a marked 
improvement over the figures of 1881. It has now moved up to the first place 
from the second. Ihdo-Gangetic Plain Central, Central India Plateau and East 
Satpuras show small increases in male deaf-mutes and somewhat larger increases 
for females. On the other hand Sub-Himalaya, West and Indo-Gangetic Plaiti, 
West show a marked improvement for both sexes. Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 
has shown a steady increase since 1881 and the proportion is now nearly double 
what it was fifty years ago. 

To sum, up, the north-west and north-east of the province shows very mate¬ 
rial improvement while in the centre, south-west, south-east and particularly 
east the proportion of deaf-mutes has increased. 

lu Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter wiU be found the number 
of deaf-mutes per 100,000 of each sex in each district and state. Below are given 
the figures of both sexes together per 100,000 of total population :— 



Number per 

•1 


100,000 of 



total 


District or state. 

population 

returned 

t District or state. 


as deaf- 
mutes in 



1931.. 


H^olaya, West. r. 


Indo-Gangfetio Plain, Central—(conoid.). 

Debra Dun .. 

165 

NamiTal ., ., ., 

25 

Rae Bareli .. .. 

Almona. • 

56 

Sitapur .. 

Gariiwal ,. .. 

24 

Hardoi ,. 

S'uh-Himataya, WesL 


Eyzabad .. .. .. 

Sabaranpur . .. 

29 

S^tanpUr 

Bareilly.. .. .. 

16 

Partabgarb. ,, S..' 

Bijnor . * 

33 

BaraBanM .. •. 

Klibbife.. .. 

53 

Central India Plateau, 

Kberi * - ,. -. 

70 

(Jbansi * # ' ■ •. • ♦ . 

Indo-Oangetic JPlain^ West 


Jalaun ., , . .. 

MumflEarnagar 

20 

Eamirpur .. 

Meerut . • „ * .. ’ ., 

15 

Banda .. . . ,. 

Bulandsbchr .. " ., 

28 

East Salpmas, 

Aligarh-.. .. .. 

16 

Mirzapur , v ., *. 

Muttra.. ... 

53 : 

Bidi-Himcdaya^ East, 

Agra ; .. 

37 

Gorakhpur 

Madnpuri .. .. 

39 

Basti 

Etab ' . . - .. ■ ■ . . 

, 37 

Gonda ., 

Budaun. . . . ,. 

38 

Balnaieli ... .. 

Mai»dabad , . - « - * 

- . 40 

Indo^Gangeiio Plain, East, 

Sbaba^banpinr ,* ' .. 

; ;• 16 

Benares .. 


36 

ifaunpur .. - 

EtawA , .. .. , 


Gha^pur*. .. .. 



BalHa 


42 

26 

, .. 51 

' 52 

Azamgarb „/ . ... 

. 'Stales, - 



IIBlSliiliiiiBSlilBS 


100,000 of 
total 

population 
returned 
as deaf- 
mutes in 

1931. 


81 

56 

48 
50 

47 

49 

55 

48 
66 

56 

50 

53 

80 

101 

104 

89 

51 
48 
61 

, 59 
73 

30 

30 

47 
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These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 70. 


Diagram 70. 



The actual figures for each, district and state are relatively very small and 
errors therein are conseq[U6ntly much exaggerated, so that no conclusions are to 
be expected from the figures. Dehra Dun (165) easily heads the list, followed by 
Gronda (104) and Basti (101). Far behind these come Rae Bareli (81), Gorakhpur 
(80), Azamgarh (73), Kheri (70) and XJnao (70). At the other end of the list are 
Meerut (15), Aligarh (16), Bareilly (16), and Shahjahanpur (16). Diagram no. 70 
at once reveals the prevalence of this infirmity in the districts of Sub-Himalaya, 
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Distribution of 
insane plus 
deaf-mutes. 


East and Dehra Dun. The great decrease in the proportion in Himalaya, West 
is shown to be due to a heavy decline in districts Naini Tal, Almora and 
Garhwal and in Tehri-Garhwal State. The Dehra Dun proportions have actually 
increased ; they have always been Mgh. So have the iigui’es of the districts of 
Sub-Himalaya, East. Eae Bareli and Unao were high in 1921. Azamgarh was 
high in 1911. Eheii has become high for the first time. 

As to the causes of deaf-mutism experts are not of one mind, and under such 
circumstances a mere layman can scarcely be expected to hazard an opinion, 
even if he had one. 

18. It must be a matter of considerable difficulty for an enumerator ,(or 

for the head of a family) accurately 
to decide whether a person who is 
deaf and dumb is insane or not. 
Deaf-mutism is almost entirely con¬ 
genital, and unless a deaf-mute is 
violent, it must be to some extent 
a matter of chance whether such 
a person is recorded as insane or 
deaf-mute. It is therefore of in¬ 
terest to study the figures for the 
two infirmities together. In the 
margin they are given by natural 
divisions. Sub-Himalaya, East 
heads the list, followed at a con¬ 
siderable distance by Himalaya, 
West. The proportions in the other natural divisions are fairly close together, 
with Ihdo-Gangetic Plain, West well in the rear. 

The district and statewise figures are as follow's ;—• 


District or state. 

Mumber per 
100,000 
persons 
returned as 
insane or 
deaf-mute. 

District or state. 

Number per 
100,000 
persons 
returned 
as insane 
or deaf- 
mute. 

Eimalayay West. 



Indo^GangetiePlain, Cen^raZ—(conoid.). 

82 

Delira Dun .. 


225 

Sitapur .. ,. .. 

66 

Naixii Tal .. .. 

. ^ 

44 

Hardoi .. 

70 

Almora.. .. ,. 

. . 

77 

lyzabad 

67 

Garliwal .. .. 

.. 

41 

Sultanpur .. 

65 




Partabgarh .. 

75 

Buh~Simalaya, Weet. 



BaraBanki .. 


Saharanpui . - .. 


56 

Central India Plateau. 


Bareilly .. ,. 


51 


75 

Bijnor.. 


59 

dhansi .. 

90 

Pilibbit .. 


84 

Jalaun .. ,. .. 

72 

Kheri .. 

. . 

107 

Hamirpur .. .. .* 

64 




Banda .. .. ^■ 


Indo^ Gmigdic PlaiUy West. 








EastBaifpuras. 


MuzafEamagar .. 


41 


77 

Meerut. - . ,, ■ ^ . ■ 


34 

Mirzapur .. .. 


Bulandshalir .. 


45 



Aligarh.. ., ; . 

,, 

39 

Suh^Himalayay Bast. 


Muttra : i. 


52 


99 

Agra .. 


67 

Gorakhpur . . . . .. i 

122 

Mampun 


56 

Basti .. .. .. .. 

128 

Etah .. 


56 

Gonda . • ,. .. 

132 

Budaun. 


59 

Bahraicli ., ,. .. i 


Moradabad 


61 



Shahjahaiipur 


38 

Indo~Gangetic Plain, Bast. i 


Earrukhal^ 

« . 

53 


73 

Etawah 


43 

Benares . . . . . , > . 

65 




Jaunpur . * .. .. 

82 

Indo^-Qangetic Flcdn, Central. 



Ghazipur,. .. .* > . 

83 




BalHa .. ,. .. . * 

92 

Cawnpor© 


60 

Azamgarh .. .. .. 


Eatehpur 

ABaliabad 


49 

72 

Btatea. 


XiUG^mow 


76 

Tchri-Gairhwal C, y; *• 

86 

TJuab ., 


96 


45 

BaeBareM, 


106 

i";; ' :■ - 

63 


Natural division. 

Number per 
100,000 of 
total 

population 
returned 
as insane 
or deaf- 
mute. 

Serial order. 

United Provinces (British territory) .. 

75 i 


Himalaya, West 

81 

*2 

Sub-HimaJaya, West 

70 

7 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

59 

8 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

74 

5 

Central India Plateau .. 

74 

I 5 

East Satpuras 

76 

' 4 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

115 

1 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

79 

3 
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These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 71. 

O 



The preponderance of these infirmities is very marked in the submontane 
tracts extending from Pilibhit eastwards to Gorakhpur and in Azamgaih, Ghazipur 
and Ballia of Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. Rae Bareli, Sitapur and Unao of the 
Central Plain rank high and so does Jalaun of the Central India Plateau. Dehra 
Dun of Himalaya, West easily heads the list with almost double the proportion 
of any other district or state. Tehri-Garhwal State shows a high proportion, 
but owing to the great falling ofi in deaf-mutes in Kumaun the figures for the 
three districts of that division are comparatively low, Meerut and Shahjahan- 
pur districts have returned very low proportions, 

. 44 










utes by quinquennial age-periods is shown 
X censuses. The proportions by decennial 
no. 72. 
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Here again, as in the case of the msane, there is a strildng uniformity het'R een 
the curves of each census. Variations there have been, but they are of degree 
not of kind. The greatest number of deaf-mutes has at every census been found 
between the ages of 5 and 10, or 10 and 15, or taking the decenuiai periods the 
peak of the curve is alwajs at the group 10-20, ancT the numbers then decline 
to the age-group 50-60, after that sometimes sMghtly rising and at others slightly 
falling. As deaf-mutism is usually a congenital defect and deaf-mutes usualiy 
die at younger ages than those not so afflicted, the proportion should be liighest 
at the lowest age-group and declhie conthiuaiiy thereafter. The fact that the 
peak of the curve comes at a later age-group shows that many cases of deaf-mutism 
are either not recognized at the yoiuiger ages, or at least are not returned so long 
as there is still hope that the defect is due niereh' to backwardness. The fact that 
the percentage at ages 60 and over sometimes rises suggests at first sight that at 
those ages some cases of senile deafness still find tlieh way mto the returns, though 
later on I have suggested another possible explanation. The general shape of the 
curves nevertheless does show that apart from omissions in infancy the returns 
mclude m the main those congenitally deaf and dumb wnich it is intended should 
be included. 
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These figures should, however, ho studied side by side with those exhibited 
in Subsidiary Table II for the number of deaf-mutes per 100,000 of each sex ia 
the quinquennial age-periods. Similar figures of the previous two censuses 
are also added below for comparison :— 


Number per 100,000 of each sex returned as deaf-mute in British territory. 


Age-period. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Males. 

ITemaleS, 

LialeS. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0-5 .. 


18 

15 

10 

8 

22 

15 

5-10 .. 


56 

42 

48 

33 

68 

49 

10-15 


71 

50 

68 

55 

75 

54 

15-20 .. 


83 

47 

73 

48 

83 

61 

20-25 .. 


80 

44 

74 

39 

94 

50 

25-30 .. 


69 

42 

68 

39 

83 

48 

30-35 .. 


64 

42 

69 

40 

72 

49 

35-40 .. 


62 

44 

67 

i 39 

63 

41 

40-45 .. 


65 

44 

62 

42 

59 

46 

45-50 .. 


62 

46 

55 

38 

55 

37 

50-55 .. 


61 

49 

54 

39 

56 

-44 

55-60 .. 


66 

56 

64 

62 

63 

44 

60 and over 

1 

101 

73 

114 

67 

69 

54 









From this it mil appear that deaf-mutism is at all ages more prevalent 
among males than among females. My predecessor asorihed the difference to 
more extensive concealment amongst females and assumed that both sexes are 
equally afflicted.* I cannot endorse this opinion. In all countries males 
suffer to a greater extent than females from this infirmity, as from all other 
defects of a congenital nature, and I see no reason why India or this province 
should be an exception. Further, the figures are remarkably continuous from 
census to census. 

The next point of note is that whereas in 1911 and 1921 the maximum 
proportion of male deaf-mutes was found in age-group 20-25, in 1931 
it ocoiurs in age-group 16-20. This is, at any rate, partly due to the 
smoothing of ages at the present census which has brought some of the deaf- 
mutes who are normally declared as such at the later ages into the lower age- 
group, but it cannot altogether he ascribed to this becaiise the maximum 
proportion for females (who would be more affected by the smoothing of ages) 

Vida Conans Report, 1921, Part I, page 139. 
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figures, sources 
of error. 


is found at tlie same group as in 1921, though it shifted from the age-group 
15-20 in 1911 to 10-15 in 1921. We are thus forced to the conclusion 
that deaf-mutism is being recognized and admitted earlier than in the 
past. Deaf-mutism has always been recognized and admitted at earlier 
ages for females than for males, e.g., the maximum comes in 1931 for males 
ill age-group 15—20 and for females at ages 10-16. It may be argued 
that the proportion of female deaf-mutes is at a maximum at 10-16 _ because 
tliis is the age-group in which the total female population is at a minimum on 
account of the dangers attendant on child-birth to which dangers the deaf- 
mutes are not so likely to be subjected, but in 1911 the female maximum 
came at age-group 15-20, so such an argument is without force. The 
mfl rxin mm has moved to a lower age-period for both males and females since 
1911, and the maximum age-group has always been and still is at a younger 
age for females than for males. This certamly does not support the view that 
females suffer just as much as males from this infirmity, and concealment 
is greater in the case of females. 

Other interesting points can be seen from the curves as follows. If the 
statistics were accurate, and if deaf-mutes hved as long as and no longer than 
those not so afflicted the curve would be a horizontal straight fine. If deaf- 
mutes are relatively shorter hved the curve would descend with age, and con¬ 
versely if they are longer-lived the curve would rise. Let us look at the male 
curves. Once the maximum has been reached there is a decline, very marked 
in 1911 and well marked between the ages of 15-20 and 30—35 in 1931. 

1921 the drop was gradual. The curve for 1931 represents the state of affairs 
in a decade when epidemics, famines and suchlike calamities which have a 
selective effect, were at a minimum, and suggests that male deaf-mutes normally 
die off more rapidly than the able-bodied between the ages of 16 and 35. 
ikom then till 60 they hold their own and after that more than hold their own. 
The more gradual decline after 35 in 1921 was probably the result of the 
influenza epidemic which is Well known to have been more fatal to the whole 
population at ages 20-40 and in reducing the number of people at these ages 
may well have produced this effect. The striking increase in the proportions 
of both male and female deaf-mutes at 60 and over is usually attributed to 
the inclusion of cases of senile deafness but it may also be explained to some 
extent as follows. Deaf-mutes die younger than the average person, and those 
who sm’vive age more rapidly. They can give no account of themselves, so 
their ages are invariably estimated and by reason of their appearance their 
ages are likely to he tar more over-estimated than those of normal persons. 
Coming to the female curves it is very noticeable that they are far more hori¬ 
zontal than the male. In 1931 the dechne is very gradual after the age-group 
10-15 and from 20-46 it is almost a straight line. This appears to he the 
result of the fact that although female deaf-mutes die yonng they die no faster 
than females not so afflicted because the latter are subject to the perils of 
motherhood to which deaf-mutes as a rule are not. Even in 1921 when the 
initial fall from the peak of the curve was steeper at ages 10-26 it is very 
noticeable how the curve flattens out thereafter whereas the male curve 
contmues to descend. 

20. The variations in the age composition of the deaf-mute population 
since 1881 have not been very striking. Generally speaking there are slight 
inofeases at the ages 10-50, with decreases at ages over 50, These changes 
are in part due to the smoothing of ages and call for no special comment. 

Blind NESS. 

21. The record for blindness includes both those who were horn blind 
(of both eyes) and those who have become afflicted with this infirmity during 
life. Of the four in&mities blindness is the most easy to diagnose and as 
it is an infirmity which excites neither shame nor disgust there is no temp¬ 
tation to conceal it. Some few persons may he included whose sight has 
bwome dim with age or who axe blind only in one eye. These must be negli- 
^ble as the mstruotions are clear and well understood, and moreover there 
is a special Hmdnstani word (Jcana) for those hHnd in one eye, which renders it 

®t.the time of abstraction to eliminate any persons so returned. So 
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far therefore as this infirniity is concenied the statistics may 1)e accepted 
without qualification. 

22. At the j)^®ssnt census in British territory 293 in 100,000 persons 
(260 per 100,000 males, 330 jier 100,000 females) were retui-ned as totally 
bhpd. The conesponding figures for 1921 %Tere 232 (males 213, females 251). 
Blindness is by far the most prevalent of the four infirmities dealt with, and 
it is Yerj^ regrettable to have to record, .such a large increase in the proportion 
of the totally blind a-s 26’3 per cent. The proportion is far larger here than 
in Euroiiean coimtries and the United States of Aiiieiica, wheie it is usually 
fix the neighbourhood of 80 or 90, but it is a matter of common observaAioa that 
blindness is ordinarily far more prevalent in troxfical countries than in these 
with a more teinj)urate climate. As lias always been the case bhndiiess is more 
common among females than among males, and the increase in the iprojiortion 
since 1921 has been less in the case of males (22T cent.) than ior 
females (31'5 x)er cent.). The figures in Subsidiary Table I of this chapter 
show that the jiroportions for both sexes declined steadily till 1911 (omitting 
the figures of 1901 which were exceptionally low partly a.s the re.suit of heavier 
mortality among the infirm during the famine of 1896-97 and partly as the 
result of a defective method of compilation which has already been referred to) 
and since 1911 have risen, slowly between 1911 and 1921 and very rapidlj in the 
last decade, so that the female proportion in 1931 was above that in 1881 
and the male proportion only slightly below the 1881 figure. The exj)la.nation 
offered in paragraph 6 supra holds good here and the increase in proportion 
may at any rate in part bo attributed to the favoiuable decade in which 
the blhid, as the rest of the infirm, have had a better chance of survival. 

23. In the margin are shown for the i>urpose of compirrison the propor¬ 
tion of blind returned at this cen¬ 
sus in the other hi-rge xirovinces 
and states of India, and in India 
as a whole. It will be seen that 
the proportion is higher in this 
province than in any other part 
of India save Ajmer-Merwara, 
and blindness is no less than four 
times as prevalent in the United 
Provinces as in Bengal. The 
provincial figures are 72 per 
cent, above the average for the 
whole of India. 



Number 

PET 100,000 returned 

Pro\Tiieeor state. 


as blind.’' 



Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

India 

170 

157 

iS5 

Ajmer-Kerwara. 

386 

327 

452 

United Provinces 

293 

260 

330 

Hajputana Agency 

282 

234 

334 

Central Provinces and Eerar 

262 

210 

313 

Punjab 

245 

239 

252 

Central India Agency 

206 

166 

248 

Baluchistan 

195 

201 

187 

Burma 

189 

170 

209 

Bombay 

179 

167 

193 

Kaslnnir 

156 

149 

165 

Bihar and Orissa 

126 

121 

131 ■ 

Madras 

no 

105 

116 

Assam 

107 

101 

114 

Delhi 

North-West Frontier Prov- 

103 

93 

118 

ince ,. 

102 

103 

100 

Mysore 

100 

106 

94 

Hyderabad .. 

87 

88 

85 

Bengal .. 

U3 , 

76 

70 

24. The marginal table shows the p: 


Number of 


Number of 


blind per 


blind fe- 

Natural diidsion. 

!CX),000 
of total 

Serial 

order. 

males per 
mille 


popula- 


blind 


tion. 


males. 

Unifed Provinces (British 




territory). 

293 


1,144 

1,344 

Himalaya, West 

249 

5 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

340 

3 

n079 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West,, 

314 

, 4' 

1,019 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

358 

2 

1,209 

Central India Plateau 

438 

1 

1,679 

East Satpuras .. 

232 

6 

1,296 

Sub-Himalava, East 

182 

8 

1,113/ 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East,. 

194 

7 

1,039 


1931 and the sex-ratio, by na¬ 
tural divisions. The Central India 
Plateau returned by far the high¬ 
est proportion as it always has 
done except in 1881 when it was 
only a few points from the top. 
Indo-Gangetic Plain Central comes 
next, a position it has held since 
1881, with Sub-Himalaya West 
close behind. The proportion in 
Sub-Himalaya East and Indo- 
Gangetie Plain East is very low 
being well under half that in the 
Plateau. • This also has been a 


* The proportion of males and females is calculated on the total of tKe sex concerned and tlie propojrtion for 
peisons on the total population of both sexes. 


T]ie provincial 
figures and 
Variations 
therein. 


Compar ison of 
the provincial 
figures with 
those of other 
provinces and 
states. 


Distribution of 
the blind by 
locality, 

(z) by natural 
diviaiom. 
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(U) by dis- 
triots and 
states. 


feature of the figures ever since 1881. The remarkably few changes in the 
order of the natmal divisions in the last 50 years points to blindness being 
determined by locality. During the half-century there has been some slight 
improvement in the proportion of the blind in Sub-Himalaya, West and Indo- 
Gangetie Plain, West and Central, but there have been substantial increases 
in all the remaining natural divisions, especially in East Satpuras. 


Below are shown the proportion of the blind (both sexes) returned in 
1931 by distriets and states. These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 74 :— 


District or state. 

Number of 
blind per 
100,000 of 
total popu¬ 
lation. 

District or state. 

Number of 
blind per 
100,000 of 
total popu¬ 
lation. 

Himalaya, TFesi. 


hido-Qangetic Plain, Qeniral —^{concld.)* 


Dehra Dim 

277 

Unao 

435 

Naini Tal 

287 

Rae Bareli .. 

442 

Almora ,. .. 

244 

Sitapur .. 

482 

Garhwal 

221 

Hardoi ,. 

452 

Si(h-Himalaya, West. 


Fyzabad.. .. 

249 

Saliaranpur 

271 

Sultanpur .. .. 

280 

Bajeilly 

358 

Partabgarh .. .. 

254 

Bijnor-. .. -. 

290 

Bara Banki 

436 

PiEblufc ,, .. 

376 

Central India Plateau^ 


Kheri ,, .. .. 

424 

Jhansi .. .. 

465 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, West. 


Jalaun .. 

498 

ifuzaSamagax .. 

286 

Hamirpur 

500 

Meerut ,. ... 

298 

Banda .. .. «. 

318 

Bulandslialir .. 

Aligarli 

Muttra , - .. .. 

Agra .. .. . • .. 

Mainpuri .. .. 

Et^ • • «• 

Bud aim . .. ; . . 

MoradabaA .. .. 

Shahjahanpur ,> •.. 

Farrukhabad .. .. 

Etawah ., .. 

292 

328 

422 

301 

229 

235' 

391 

335 

402 

284 

262 

j East Ealpwas- 

Mirz:apur 

ISub“‘Himalayaf East. 

Gorakhpur .. .. . - 

Basti .. .. 

Qouda •. ., .. 

Bahraich .. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. 

Benares ., ,. 

Jaunpur , ^ 

Ghazipur 

Bahia ►. .. .. .. 

232 

112 

208 

232 

287 

171 

151 

253 

176 

Inclo- GangdxG Flamy GentraL 


Azamgach 

220 

Gawupore 

350 

States, 


Patehpux * . * 

.470 

Tehri-Garhwal , i ^ ^ ., .. 

351 

Allahabad .. . •* ^, 

' * 1 - ' 225 .. 

Rampur 

124 

Lucknow, .. 

„ 301 

Benares .. 

. 189 
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Diagram 74. 



tux. preralent in Hamirpur, Jalaiui and Jbansi districts 

of the Central India Plateau, in Muttra of the mstern Plain, and in a block of 
distncts indiiding Shahjahanpur of the Western Plain, Kieri of Sub-Himalaya 
West, and Hardoi, Sitapur, Bara Banki, Rae Bareli, Unao and Fatebpur of the 
Central Plain. These are all districts in •which blindness has prominently 
featured at past censuses. The lowest proportions are found in Gorakhpu^ 
Rampur State, Jaunpur, Benares and Benares State, and Ballia, which have 
likewise returned low figme.s on previous occasions. 

4S 
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As regards the causes of blindness much has been "written in the past and 
here again experts disagree. Suffice it to say, that as pointed out by nay pre- 
decessor,* the distribution in this province discredits oertain conclusions 
generally accepted. 

Trachoma, smallpox, cataract, glaucoma and lack of early treatment of 
eye diseases, are some of the more important causes of post-natal blindness; 
the latter mofe so in the case of females, because they resort less freely to the 
Government hospitals and -when they do go are more difficult to treat especial¬ 
ly in the case of operations for cataract. Of these trachoma seems to be 
responsible for a very large proportion. It is a disease associated with dust and 
dirt, neglect, di-nutrition and a low standard of civilization generally. But 
the investigation is naturally a matter for the medical experts of the province. 

I give helow* statistics of operations for cataract in the dispensaries in 
British territory for the last 30 years. It wdl be seen that they rose to a maxi¬ 
mum about 1912-13, rapidly dechning tdl 1921, since when they have steadily 
risen, though at the close of the last decade they were not so numerous as m 
1912—16. The explanation of these variations lies in the fact that the Civil 
Surgeons and Assistant Civil Surgeons of this province proceeded in large 
numbers to the various theatres of war from 1914 onwards. They returned 
about 1921-22, but the figures have never regained their pre-war level because 
many of the residents of the western districts now go to Delhi for such opera¬ 
tions. Some improvement in the percentage of successful operations occurred 
between 1911 and 1921 which has been maintained in the past decade:— 


Year. 

Number of operations for 
cataract performed in the year. 

Number 
of persons 
operated 
on. 

Result of operations on patients. 

Principal. 

Secondary. 

Total. 

Actuals. 

Percentage. 

Cured. 

Relieved. 

Cured. 

Relieved, 

1930 


7,747 

28 

7,775 

7,133 

6,767 

100 

95 

i 

1929 

.. 

7,899 

23 

7,922 

7,233 

6,966 

156 

96 

2 

1928 


7,243 

32 

7,275 

6,778 

6.265 

174 

92 

3 

1927 


7,055 

111 

7,166 

7,022 

6,250 

457 

89 

7 

1926 

. . 

6,441 

11 

6,452 

6,205 

5,854 

89 

94 

1 

1925 


6,116 

28 

6,144 

5,949 

5,635 

145 

95 

2 

1924 

. . 

5,796 

54 

5,850 

5,472 

5,129 

114 

94 

2 

1923 


6,066 

22 

6,088 

4,881 

4,457 

148 

91 

3 

1922 

.. 

5,237 

40 

,5,277 

5,233 

4,887 

136 

93 

3 

1921 

•• 

4,174 

5 

4,179 

4,165 

3,852 

96 

92 

2 

Total 1921-30 


63,774 

354 

64,128 

60,071 

56,062 

1,615 

93 

3 

1920 .. 


5,741 

48 

5,789 

5,508 

5,231 

100 

93 

2 

1919 


6,885 

97 

6,982 

6,355 

5,876 

162 

92 

3 

1918 .. 


7,909 

155 

8,064 

6,968 

6,605 

167 

95 

2 

1917 .. 

. 

7,525 

222 

7,747 

6,894 

6,594 

131 

96 

2 

1916 


8,073 

33 

8,106 

7,329 

6,752 

188 

92 

3 

1915 .. 

• • 

8,331 

47 

8,378 

7,562 

7,083 

198 

94 

3 

1914 

■i 

8,731 

43 

8,774 

8,008 

7,336 

219 

92 

3 

1913 

; ...*, ' 

9,918 

44 

9,962 

9,J48 

8,501 

246 

93 

3 

1912 


9,058 

80 

9,138 

8,362 

7,500 

214 

90 

3 

1911 

; ■ 

6,885 

95 

6,980 

: 6,616 

6,095 

146 

92 

2 

mi^o 

•• 

79,056 

864 

79^20 

72,TS0 

67,573 

1,771 

93 

2 

1910 : 


\ 

77 

6,314 

6,138 

5.558 

126 

91 

' 2 

1909 .. 


5,608 

70 

5,678 

5,511 

5,053 

168 

1 92 

3 

1908 .. 

.. 

5,487 

159 

5,646 

5,406 

4,964 

123 

1 92 

2 

1907 

.■ 

5,603 


5,716 

5,502 

4,952 

1 190 

t 90 

3 

1906 


6,475 

109 

6,584 

6,376 

5,722 

159 

' 90 

2 

1905 


5,089 

62 

5,151 

5,049 

4,414 

162 

87 

3 

1904 


5,033 

30 

5,063 

5,010 

: 4,463 

131 

89 

3 

1903 


5,220 

IT 

5,237 

5,092 

4,545 

138 

89 

3 

1902 


5,571 

''.•■"32- 

5,603 

5,427 

41913 

185 

91 

3 

1901 


5,913 

60 

5,973 1 

5,646 

5,112 

163 


5 

'Tdtd im-tO 

** 

S6^36 

729 

56,965 

55,157 

49,696 

■ 1,545 

90 

3 


* Cegnsii&Bepoxt, 1921, HI- 
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25. The distribntion of the blind by quinquennial age-periods is shown Distribution by 
in Subsidiary Table III, for the last six censuses. The proportions by 
decennial age-periods are illustrated in diagram no. 75. 



The chief feature that is noticeable is the efiect of smoothing ages at this 
census. Both the male and female curves now show increased proportions 
of the blind at each successive age-group, which is as it should be with an 
infirmity that is mainly acquired after birth. The female curve has always 
shown this but the male curve did not tiU. 1921. Now the shape of the two 
curves is very similar. But whereas at all previous censuses there has been 
a smaller percentage of females blind at the earlier ages than males the smooth¬ 
ing of ages has had the effect of making the reverse appear the eas^, 
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These figures should, however, he studied in conjunction with those 
exhibited in Subsidiary Table II, which an-e -for the number of blind per 
100,000 of each sex in the ciuinquennial age-periods. Similar figures for 1911 
and 1921 are shovm below, and illustrated in diagram no. 76 :— 


Number per 100,000 of each sex returned as blind in British territory— 


Age-period. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

0-5 .. 


56 

44 

41 

31 

44 

29 

5-10 .. 


95 

74 

77 

53 

80 

54 

10-15 


111 

S7 

98 

79 

100 

8i 

15-20 .. 


132 

105 

116 

89 

138 

107 

2>25 .. 


145 

120 

135 

91 

170 

119 

25-30 .. 


159 

168 

142 

124 

183 

142 

30-35 .. 


177 

212 

175 

179 

202 

195 

35-40 .. 


249 i 

338 

193 

233 

2(3 

232 

40-45 .. 


309 

435 

258 

328 

273 

312 

45-50 .. 


1 483 

700 

317 

425 

291 

397 

50-55 .. .. 


1 625 

885 

452 

607 

423 

566 

55-60 .. 


1,041 

' 1,533 

556 

765 

477 

746 

60 and over 

i 

1,931 

: 2,600 

1,270 

1,618 

, 1,011 

1.333 



BUND PER 100.000 OP EACH S£X AT CERTAIN 
AGE-PERtODS-UmED PROVINCES (nfsITISH TERRITO.RY), 









Here again there is remarkahle uniformity in the figures as between 
censuses, rariations being of degTee and not of kind. Bliiidmess is seldom conge¬ 
nital but when it is congenital boys sufier more tha,n girls, which is the case with 
aU congenital afflictions. There is a contimious rise hi the proportion of the 
bluid of each sex at ea.ch subsequent age-group, small until about the age of 
35-40 and thereafter rapidly increasing with age, showing clearly that blind¬ 
ness is an acquired defect which comes inereasingiy with adTancing years. 
The female curve is below the male curve until the age-group 25-^0," from 
which point the female proportion grows more and more above the male pro¬ 
portion, illustrating how females are far more prone to become blind infold 
age than males. The a,ge at wliieh the male and female curves cross a.dvanced 
from 35 hi 1911 to about 32 in 1921 and then to about 26 in 1931. Between 
1911 and 1921 there w^as a decrease in the proportions of blind males at all 
ages up to group 45-50 and thereafter hiereases. For females the propor¬ 
tions decreased up to the age of 35-40 and thereafter incieased. The forward 
movement of the crossing point was due to the fact that the improvement in 
blindness of males at the younger ages w'as greater than in the case of females. 
Between 1921 and 1931 there has been an increase in the proportion of the 
bhnd at every age-group for both sexes, being e,specially marked for males at 
ages after 45 and 0-10, and for females after 35 and at 0-10. Some of the 
increase at ages 0-10 may he ascribed to the smoothing of ages at this 
census bxit not all, because the proportion m most of the lower age-groups has 
moved up very close to the figure of 1921 for the next higher age-group, e.g., 
the male proportion at ages 5-10 in 1931 is 95 whereas the 1921 figure for the 
the next higher age-group 10-15 in 1921 was only 98, Moreover, the effect 
of sinoothmg at the lower ages is not gveat because the proportions are fairly 
clo,se together for consecutive age-group.?. But at the higher ages the effect, 
is far greater. The differences in the proixortions of consecutive age-group 
are very large and smoothing has resulted in marked increases at these ages. 
Yet here again we find that in the proportion of blind aged 60 and over a very 
large increase has ocouiTed and this in spite of smoothing. We are forced 
therefore to conclude that there has been some increase in congenital blindness 
since 1911 and a very considerable increase in bfindness acquired later in life 
more especially at ages over 60. 

The point at which the proportion of blind of each sex is the same has 
moved forward since 1921 partly as a result of smoothing ages which has brought 
relatively more blind into the lov/er age-groups of females than of males on 
account of the greater inaccuracies in female ages and partly because blindness 
during the first half of life has increased more in the case of females than for 
males. 

How far blhidness is a matter of age is seen from the fact that the pro¬ 
portion of blind at 60 and over is 35 times as great as at age 0-5 in the case 
of males and nearly 60 times in the case of females. Further, of the total 
blind nearly three-^ths are over 45 years of age and nearly one-third are 
over 60- 

' - LepBOSY. 

26. The returns of leprosy are subject to many sources of error- Pro¬ 
bably the greatest of these is wrong diagnosis. ATayman cannot detect the 
d.isease at all in its earlier stages, and wfflen more fuUy developed it is stiff 
exceedingly difficult for an amateur to distinguish leprosy from other diseases 
such as yaws or syphilis. The returns from the hospitals are quite accimate, 
but the others consist chiefly of those with conspicuous lesions^ on their 
bodies, the majority of whom are burnt-out cases, and though disagreeable 
to look upon are said to be non-mfeotious. The cases of other diseases record¬ 
ed as leprosy to some extent coimteract the effects of omissions. The difference 
between white leprosy (leuGoderma) and leprosy proper is now well understood 
and the errors from this source must be negligible. The other big factor in 
causing omissions is deliberate coneealment. Practically no one but a beggar 
will willingly admit that he is a leper ; the disease is looked upon with shame 
and disgust. The omissions are probably high on this score, and especially 
so in the case of females as the Mg disparity in the male and female figixres 
suggests.^ 


Nature of the 
figures, sources 
of error. 
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The 'provincial 
figures and 
variations 
iherein. 


Comparison of 
the provincial 
figures with 
those of other 
provinces and 
states. 


Distribution of 
lepers by locality. 
(i) hy natural 
divisions. 


27, At the present census in the British territory of the province 30 in 
a hundred thousand persons (47 per 100,000 males, 11 per 100,000 females) 
were returned as lepers, the corresponding fig-ures for 1921 being 27 (males 43, 
females 11). The actual figures are small as in the case of the insane. There 
has been an increase of about 9 per cent, in the proportion of male lepers since 
1921 though it is still about 25 per cent, below the 1881 proportion. The 
proportion in the case of females has been the same since 1901, and is nearly 
one-third less than it was 50 years ago. From the figures of the last half-century 
it would appear that leprosy is four times as common among males as among 
females. The disease is undoubtedly more common among males, probably 
because they travel about more and are thus more likely to contract it; 
but how much greater it is difficult to estimate, because concealment is far 
easier among women who are in this country surrounded by greater privacy. 

28. In the margin are shown for the purpose of comparison the pio- 

portion oi lepers returned at this 
census in the other large prov¬ 
inces and states of India, and in 
India as a whole. It will be seen 
that the proportion in this prov¬ 
ince is only three-quarters that 
of India as a whole and is less 
than that of nearly all the other 
large provinces. The proportion 
is markedly higher in the east and 
south of India, growmg less and 
less to the north-west. 


* The proportion of males and females is calculated on the total of the sex concerned and the proportion for 

persona on the total popnlation of both sexes. 

29. The marginal table shows the proportion ot lepers returned in 1931 

and the sex-ratio, by natural 
divisions. In these figures ^ the 
iumates of the 13 leper hospitals 
of the previnee have been distri¬ 
buted accordin g to their birth¬ 
places,; so as to eliminate the 
disturbance in the figures caused 
by the oonceniration of lepers in 
the districts and states where the 
hospitals are situated. lu the 
third column is shown the serial 
order in point of prevalence of 
leprosy (when the figure for both 
sexes together is the same then in 
order of prevalence among males). 

As at past, censuses leprosy is most prevalent in Himalaya, West though 
the proportion has been steadily reduced to half what it was 50 years ago in 
the case.of both sexes. Sub-Himalaya, East comes next and shows a con¬ 
siderable increase in all districts sine© 1921 (especially in Basti where the pro¬ 
portion has increased from 66 to 110 in the case of males and from 14 to 20 
ip the case of females), the proportion for the division now standing more than 
a quarter higher than it did ^0 years ago. Leprosy is,least prevalent ia Indo- 
Gangetlc Plain, West (9) and Sub-Himalaya, West (17). These divisions have 
always .returned the lowest figures, and both have shoWiL. a continuous improve¬ 
ment" ffiirieg the past 50 years, the proportion cfi'3hdd-6langetib Plain, West 
now standing at a third of what it was in 1881 and that of Sub-Himalaya, 


Natoal 

Number 
of lepers 
. per 
"100,000 
of total 
population. 

' ' 

Serial 

order. 

Number 
of female 
lepers 
per mille 
male 
lepers. 

United Provinces (Britisti 

30 


206 

^ territory). 

Himalaya, West .. 

73 

1 

331 

Sub-Himalaya, West .. 

17 

7 

164 

ludo-Gangetio Plain, West 


e 

161 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Centr^ 

- 36 V 

y 

210 

Central India Plateau 

28 

6-'- 

- 412 

East Satpuras .. ;. 

31 

5-. 

452 

Sub-Himayala, East .. 

46 

2 

166 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East.. 

31 

4 

137 


Province or State. 

Number per 100,000 returned 
as lepers.”*^ 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

India 


42 

59 

26 

Burma 

• » 

76 

102 

49 

Madras 

,, 

71 

107 

35 

Central Provinces and Berar 

70 

88 

51 

Assam 


60 

83 

32 



56 

71 

38 

Bihar and Orissa .. 


54 

79 

29 

Bengal 


42 

59 

23 

Bombav 


41 

55 

26 

United Provinces 


30 

47 

11 

Hyderabad 


26 

36 

16 

Central India Agency 


16 

22 

10 

Mysore .. 


It 

16 

6 

Punjab ,. 


10 

13 ! 

6 

North-West Frontier 

Pro- 


■ 


vince 


10 

12 

8 

Baluchistan ., 


6 

8 

3 

Eaiputana Agency 


5 

6 

3 

Ajmer-Merwara 


3 

4 

2 

Delhi 


1 

2 
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West at one-half, the improvement being noticeable for both sexes. Leprosy 
is about the same as it was 50 years ago m Lido-Gangetic Plain Central and 
East for both sexes ; it has improved for males and become worse for females 
in East Satpuras ; and has improved materially for both sexes in Central 
India Plateau, 
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{n)by districts 
and states. 


Below is shown the proportion of lepers (both sexes) returned in 1931 
by districts and sta.tes after the inmates of leper hospitals have been distributed 
by their birth-places. These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 77 :— 



Number of 


Number of 


lepers per 


lepers por 

District or State. 

100,000 

District or State. 

100,000 


of total 


of total 


population. 

- 


population. 

Hi7mlai/a, West. 


Indo-Gangctic Plain, Central —(concluded). 


BehraDmi 

112 

Rae Bareli 

42 

!Naini Tal 

30 

Sitapur ’ .. 

43 

Almora 

no 

Hardoi 

34 

Oarliwal 

Sub~HimaJaya, West. 

38 

Pyzabad 

51 


Sultanpur 

4t 

Saharanptir 

5 1 




Partabgarb 

13 

Bareilly 

15 

Bara Banki 

80 

Bijnor 

10 



Pilibhit .. ' 

17 

Central India Plateau. 


Kieri ,. 

40 

Jhansi 

27 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West. 


J alaun 

23 

Muzaffamagar 

3 

Hamirpur 

38 

Meerut .. .. .. 

4 

Banda 

24 

Bulandshahr .. 

6 

East fSaipwras. 


Aiigarb ., 

1 7 

Mii’zapur 

31 

Muttra .. 

1 9 

Sub-Himalaya, East. 


Agra .. ., 

' 9 

Gorakhpur .. . . ’ * 

36 

JMainpuri 

3 

Basil 

67 

Etah . . 

3 

Gonda .. 

51 

Budaun. .. 

7 

Baliraich ., ,. 

33 

Moradabad 

22 

Indo-Gangeiic Plain, East. 


Shahjahanpur .. .. .. 

23 

Benares ,. ., ,. 1 

31 

Eamikliabad .. .. 

9 

*rauiipur .. 

28 

EtaTrab .. ,. 

5 

Ghazipur 

34 

IndO'Oangeiic Plain, Central. 


Ballia .. . ; 

26 

Cawnpoxe .. „, 

li 

Azamgarh ., .. .. 

34 

Eafcehpur 

14 

States, 


AUababad 

138 

Tehri-Garliwal .. .. ,. 

38 

Luekaow .> 

»• 

5 

Unao .. 

r*' 

29 

Benares .. ., 

18 
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Diagram 77 . 


MAP 



Tiie actual figures for each district and state are relatively so small that 
no generalities can be expected from them. The highest proportions are 
found in Dehra Dun (112), Almora (110) and Bara BanH (SO), followed by. 
T’yzahad (51) and Gonda (51), Leprosy is noticeably more prevalent in the 
east than in the west of the province, very low figures being returned by all 
the Western districts especially Muzaffamagar (3), Mainpuri (3), Meerut (4), 
Saharanpur (5), Etaw'ah (5), Rampur State (5), and so on. The part of the 
province most free trom the disease is the Ganges-Jamna Doab, The 
distribution is much the same as at previous censuses, which shows that whatever 
errors exist in the statistics they have been constant at each census. The 
figures show that outside the leper hospitals there is not sufficient migration 
of lepers to the religious centres of the province to have appreciably affected 
the distribution, e.g., the proportion in Benares district is 31, the same as in the 
neighbouring district of Mrzapur and less than in Ghazipur, and the Muttra 
figure is only 9 which is in keeping with that of its neighbours. 

The causation of leprosy is still a moot point; and the only accepted 
method of checking it is by segregation. 

4a 











Distribution by 
<^nd sex. 


300 CHAPTER VII.—INPIHMITIES, 

30. The distribution of lepers by quinquennial age-periods is shown in 
Subsidiary Table III for the last six censuses. The proportions by decennial 
age-groups are illustrated in diagrana no. 78. 




LEPROSY BY AGE. 
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Again we find a striking similarity in the curves of different censuses and 
ch?«nges are only of degree (except in the case of females where in 1881 and 
1891 the proportion at ages of 60 and over was higher than at ages 50-60). 
The proportion at ages under 10 has always been small, showing that congenital 
leprosy is infinitesimal. There is a steep rise from the age of 15 which con¬ 
tinues to a maximum wMch has invariable' been found for males and females at 
ages 40-50, though in view' of the fact that most cases of incipient leprosy pass 
unnoticed is it probable that the aga at whieh people are chiefly attacked by 
this disease is somewhat earlier. After 60 years of age the fail is steep, 
espeoially for males, as a result of the known fact that a leper rarely survives 
20 years after contracting the disease. 
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The age-distribution of lepers is, however, affected by the age-distribution 
of the population as a whole, so these figures should be studied in conjunction 
with those exhibited in Subsidiary Table II for the number of lepers per 
100,000 of each sex of the total population hi the quinquennial age-periods. 
Similar figures for 1911 and. 1921 are shown belovr :— 


Number per 100,000 of each sex returned as lepers in British territory in— 


Age-periods. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0-5 

.. 

. * 

.. 

i 

.. 

1 

1 

1 


5-10 




2 

1 

3 

I 

1 

i 

10-15 




3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

15-20 




11 

5 

8 

4 

10 

7 

2(^25 




18 

7 

12 

5 

19 

7 

25-30 

.. 



35 

11 

25 

8 

33 

9 

30-35 




53 

13 

45 

14 

57 

14 

35-40 

•• 



94 

19 

70 

18 

85 

15 

4CM5 




120 

22 

105 

20 

118 

23 

45-50 




158 

29 

124 

22 

147 

27 

50-55 

•- 



175 

33 

151 

30 

' 156 

39 

55-60 

•• 



179 

38 

149 

30 

162 

39 

60 and over 



167 

37 

148 

28 

150 

32 
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These Hgures are iiiustrated in diagram no. 79, 



These curves again show how negligible is congenital leprosy, Further, 
although according to the age-distribution of lepers shown in diagram no. 78 
there is always a greater proportion of them at ages 40-50, in actual fact 
lepers are more numerous relative to the total population at ages 65-60. The 
1921 curve is remarkable. There were less lepers at all ages then than that in 
either 1911 or 1931, but the difference is especially' marked at ages of 40 and 
over. This suggests that the influenza epidemic was more severe on lepers than 
on the general population and especially at the higher ages, a similar result 
to that found in the case of the other iu&mities. The famine of 1907—08 seems 
to have had a similar effect on the figures of 1911 though the degree is less, 
so that here again we find the theory enunciated in paragraph 6 supra supported, 
and the increase in lepers in 1931 may' be attributed, at any rate in part, to the 
absence in the last decade of epidemics and famine which have a selective 
effect against the infirm. 

Another interesting feature of diagram no. 78 is that at each of the sis 
censuses the female proportion exceeds the male up to about the age of 30 or 
36, at some of the younger ages in the proportion oi 2 or even 3 to I. After 30 
or 35 the male proportion exceeds the female until about 60 when they become 
equal. At ages over 60 the female proportion is usually somewhat greater 
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L&per hospitals. 


than the male. Similar results are found in India as a whole, and in this con- 
yift yj pT*, followhi^ ahstract from the India Koport of, 1021' is of mteiost t 

“ This is very probably due (1) to the greater tendency for ghls to 
become infected by parents and relations by their more constantly 
remainmg in the house, seeing the probability is that in most 
cases infection takes place from infected clothes and especially 
bed-clothes, and (2) to the fact that women are more confined 
and do not get so much sunlight and exercise as men. This 
would lead to the disease developing at an eai'lier age, as sunlight 
and exercise are two of the most efilective preventers of the 
development of the disease. By the age of 30t the excess of 
females infected in childhood -will have died off, while the 
disease developing later in males will lead to their number 
exceeding that of the females above 30.” 

31. In 1911, 538 out of the 14,143 returned were lodged in 18 leper 

hospitals. In 1921 of the 12,296 
lepers 919 were lodged in 14 leper 
hospitals. In 1931 there were 12 
leper hospitals in the British terri¬ 
tory of the province and one in 
Tehri-Gai’hwal State. The num¬ 
ber of inmates in each on census 
night is shown in the marginal 
table. Excluding the Tehri- 
Garhwal hospital, the inmates of 
which were all born in that State, 
951 out of the 14,485 lepers re¬ 
turned in British territory were 
found in hospitals, i.e., only 6*6 
per cent. The only big hospital 
is at Kami, district AUahabad. 
These institutions are supported 
by Government, local bodies, the 
Mission to Lepers, the Red Cross 
Society and private charity. 



Inmates on February 26, 1931* 

Lepe? hospital at— 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Munikerti {Tehri-Garhwal 

40 

36 

4 

State). 




MacLaren Hospital (Dehra 

83 

78 

5 

Dim). 




Almora 

70 

39 

31 

Srinagar (Garhwal) 

31 

13 

18 

Roorkee (Saharanpur) 

55 

29 

26 

Meerut 

51 

31 

20 

Agra ,, .. 

42 

32 

10 

Moradabad 

25 

17 

8 

Shahjahanpnr .. 

3 

3 

., 

Naini (Allahabad) 

540 1 

258 

282 

Lucknow 

13 

11 - 

2 

Bahraict 

17 

15 

2 

Raja Kali Shankar Leper 

21 

18 

3 

Hospital (Benares). 




Total 

991 

380 

411 


I give in the margin the age-distribution of the inmates of these 13 bos- 

pitals. The actual numbers are small, 

N-umberpermflie. being roughty oBe-^eonth of the total 

^__ lepers enumerated in the province, but 

Males. Feniaies. their ages are likely to be nearer the 
' :■ . : truth as a rule. These figures are lUus- 

trated in diagram no. 80. 



Number per mille. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

0-5 .. .. 

78 

109 

5^10 .. 

12 

22 

10-15 . * 

22 

19 

15-20 .. 

29 

34 

20-25 .. 

81 

109 

25-30 .* 

148 

188 

30-35 .. 

140 

146 

35-40 .. . .. 

173 

148 

40-45 .* 

100 

71 

45-50 ** .. 

83 

83 

50-55 .. 

62 

32 

55-60 .. 

53 

29 

60 and over 

19 

10 


* India Report 1921, Part I, page 214. 
t In the United Provinces 30~35, 
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CAUSES OF LEPPiOSY AND TREATMENT. 


!^i^:ates of hospitals in each 

ACE-GROUP AT CENSUS CF 1531. 



The proportiou at ages 0—5 is high for both boys and girls presumably 
because gro-vm-ups are more TvoUing to leave their cliildren in hospital than they 
are to stay there themselves, or maybe because = the parents from v.'hom the 
children inherited or contracted the disease are dead. They probably include 
a few imtainted children whose parents are in hospital. AppAt from this and 
a few minor variations caused by the small numbers involved and the chance 
nature of the collection, the figures bear out in a very striking mpmner the main 
features noticed in the age-distribution of the total leper population of the prov¬ 
ince, e.g., the proportion of female lepers exceeds the male proportion up to 
30—35 and thereafter is less, and the male proportion is at its maximum in the 
neighbourhood of 40, and the female a little earlier. These figures thus to 
some extent confirm the general age-distribution figures of the province; 

The immediate cause of leprosy is the lepra bacillus {B. leprae) or ‘myco¬ 
bacterium of leprosy, but just as in tuberculosis there are many contributory 
causes which lower an individual’s general resistance, and thus give the infec¬ 
tion, once implanted, a chance to produce the disease. Liter-current diseases 
such as syphilis, filariasis, malaria and intestinal parasites, constitute the 
greatest contributory causes; others are ill-nutrition and lack of personal hygiene. 
Again, certain conditions facilitate the implantation of the organism in a healthy 
or iminfected person. The use of infected clothing, especiallj* bed-clothes, 
infected domestic utensils, and close body contact naturally facilitate infection. 
Once the disease appears in an area the speed at which it spreads depends 
largely on the general habits of the people living in that area. The prevalence 
of leprosy in the MUs is probably due to the fact that the hill folk for several 
months in the year live huddled together in small dwelling for the sake of 
warmth. The various hospitals and leper workers report that so far as they 
have observed the disease does not attack some castes more than others, but 
the matter is more closely connected with personal hygiene and the standard 
of living. 

There has been no new departure in the way of treatment during the past 
decade, though various modifications of the preparations of cTimdmugra and 
hydrooarpus oils have been introduced. Opinion seems to be gaming groimd 
that leprologists have reached the limits of the possibilities of the derivatives 
of these oils and that fiuther advance will be dependent upon discovering 
some entitely new remedy. Tbe hospitals whilst treating the leprosy itself 
treat in addition all inter-current diseases. The Naini hospital (Allahabad) 
reports 80 per cent, of cures amongst children and per cent, among adults, 
■with a marked improvement among a further 70 per cent, of adults. It seems 
to be definitely accepted that prcvided tbe disease is treated early a cm:e is 
possible, but that treatment at later stages can only, at present, result in alle¬ 
viating the sufferings of the afflicted. Most of the hospitals issue annual reports 
showing'adinissidns, methods of treatment and' fesidfcs, to which 'the seeker 
after detailed information is referred. 


Causes of 
leprosy and 
treatment. 



SuBsiDiABY Table 1.--Infirm per 100,000 of the total population of each sex. 
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Etawali 







Indo-Gmgeiic Plain, 

CeniraL 
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47 






Subsidiary Tadle L—lnfirm per 100,000 of the total population of each .sea;*— (concluded). 
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Stibsidiaey Table HI .—Age distribution of 10,000 infirm of each sex [British Temtory). 
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Subsidiary TxblmIIL— Age distribution of 10,000 infirm of each sox {British Teiritortj )— (concluded). 
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CHAPTER VU.—INEIBMITIES 
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Chapter VIII.—OCCUPATION. 

1. The statistics regarding occupatioii Tvjll be found in Imperial Tables 
X, XI, XU and Provincial Table III. 

Table X is divided into three parts. Part I is the provincial summary v.-hich 
shows separately for British ten'itory and the States the muiiber of persoirs 
of each sex follovvlng eaeli occupation as (i) principal occupation, (ii) vorkhig 
dependent, or (iii) subsidiary to any otliei occupation; the occupations being 
arranged aoeordhig to the standard scheme of elas-sification prescribed for 
India as a whole. In Part II similar figures are given for each distiict and 
state, but the earners as principal occupation have in each case been sub¬ 
divided into those with (i) no subsidiary occupation, (ii) an agrieiiitnra.1 subsi¬ 
diary occupation or (iii) a non-agricultmal subsidiary occupation. This is a 
departure from the all-India arrangement and has, of course, considerabh' 
lengthened the table, but is, in my opinion, justified by the important part 
that subsidiary occupations, especially of agiicultui'ists, play in determining 
the economic condition of the people. By this means the effects of the omission 
of the table of mixed occupations (Table XIX of 1921) on the score of economy 
has been somewhat mitigated. In Part III similar figures to those in 
Part I are given for each of the 23 cities of the province. Table XI shows the 
principal occupations of certain selected castes in the province as a whole, and 
also provides statistics showing how far such castes as have traditional occupa¬ 
tions are leaving those occupations and taking to others. Table XII exhibits 
the results (not very satisfactory I fear) of a special inquiry into the number of 
persons literate in English and unemployed. It shows them by community 
and by educational qualifications. 

Provincial Table IH shows the subsidiary occupations of agiieulturists. 
The table is divided into six parts, one for each of the six heads imder which 
agriculturists have been classified at tins census. This table, in a somewhat 
modified form, has hitherto been an Imperial Table, but as a measure of retrench¬ 
ment has now been omitted for India as a whole. As the information therein 
contained is of such special importance in this province it has been retained as 
a provincial table. The Imperial Table which exhibited occupation by reli¬ 
gion has been omitted as a measure of economy, as it is certainlj* of secondary 
importance. Further, the table of mixed occupations has not been prepared 
though the omission has been to some extent made good by expanding the 
column for earners as principal occupation in Parts II and III of Table X as 
already explained. 

The above tables give the actual figures. At the end of this chapter are 
eis: subsidiary tables the first five of which give oertain statistics based on the 
Imperial and Provincial Tables, and the sixth some fiuther information. The 
contents of these subsidiary tables are as follows 

Subsidiary J.-—The general distribution, (proportional) of ocoupa- 

tion by orders — 

(a) Earners (principal occupation^ and working dependents. 

(&) Earners as subsidiary ocenpation. 

The proportion of the returns under each occupation that came from 
the 23 cities of the province is also shown. 

Subsidiary Tabk II, —The distribution (proportional) by sub-classes in 
the natural divisions, districts and states. 

(а) Earners (piinoipal occupation) and working dependents. 

(б) Earners as subsidiary occupation. 

Subsidiary Table III.-- Occupations of females by sub-classes and by 
oertain selected orders and groups (for the province as a whole). 
Subsidiary Table IV.—Be^ected oGGirpaiicm, showing the actual num¬ 
bers (by suh-classes, orders and certain selected groups) of earners 
pZ-zis working dependents, i.e., actual workers, at each of the last 
three censuses; and the percentage intereensal variations. 


The statistics 
where found. 
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Principal occupation (put 

a cross for dependents). 

Subsidiary occupation 
(occupation of dependents 
maybe given). 

Industry in wliicli employed 
(for organized employees 
only). 

9 

10 

11 

12 


1 ^ __ j ^ * _ 


i 


.No 


those in 1911 and 1921, so instead column 12 w‘as provided from which certain 
Hfeitistios Were to be and embodied in a prescribed Imperial Table. (I 

have die^alt with the difficulties of defining an organized industry in paragraph 
31 of Chapter I of the Administrative Volume). Retrenchment, how'ever, 
intervened, and after the enumeration was oyer it was decided to abandon this 
iihperial Table among others, so the information coUeeted in column 12 has not 
heeh abstracted. 

Oolumrt 9 also was new. Formerly the population was divided into workers 
and depeudodts ; for the latter the columns of principal and subsidiary 
oocupatiGli were left blank hut in a third column was entered in each case the 
mincipal occupatipn of the worker who supported the depeudent, in other 
words dependents were distrihuted among the occupations on which they 
were dependient. In 1931 for the first time workers were divided into 
earners and woxl^g dependents, and only these were distributed by occu¬ 
pation; non-working dependents (corresponding to the old dependents) were 
no longer distrihuted among the occupations at which their supporters worked. 

The following were the instructions issued for filling up columns 9;—11 
based, on those contained in the Imperial Code of Census Procedure, 1931. 

« Column 9 (Hmner or dejpendent ).—Enter 


earner” or “ 


dependent.’ 

Not®.—^W omen and children who are working and who are paid wages 
for their work, should be entered here as “ earner”. Women and children 
who are working paid wages should be entered as “ depen- 

f^ents”. Women and children who are doing no work will also be entered as 

^dependents”. : 
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For example, a boy who sells the vegetables liis fatlier gro%\'s, or a boat¬ 
man’s wife who sells the fish her hjjsljand catches will l)e sliowii in this column as 
“ earner'^V’ their occupations will be shown as vegetable-seller and fish- 
seller respectively in column 10. A .son working as a farm-hand and receiving 
■wages for hi.? 'V’sorkis an “ earner." Women a-iid children who help in the family 
cultivation -^^'iU be, shown as “ dependents ” and for them a cro.s? ■will he put in 
column 10 but under column 11 their occupation .should be sho^nn as zamindari 
hasht or ka-shtkari Icasht as the ca.se may be. 

Earnerstemporarih-out of eraploynient "ivill still be sho^an as ''earners.” 

C'ohimn 10 {Principal occupation of ’’ earners "').— Eiit£*r in this column 
the principal means of livelihood of all pjersons tclio have been sJiO'U'ii as 
“ earners ” in column 9, i.e., all person.? ■^rho actually do work or carry on 
hu.siness ■tvdiether personally or by means of servant.?, or who live on house-rent, 
agricultural rents, pensions, interest, etc. If a person has more than one nieai^s 
of livelihood, enter in this column the most lucrative, and in column 11 the next 
most lucrative. In no case are more than tw'o means of livelihood (he., the t-wo 
most lucrative) to be entered in tliis schedule. Enter in clear words the exact 
occupation. Do not wTite vague words like "service” or “ ■wiiting ” or 
" labour.” Replies such as are given to a Magistrate in Court are not enough. 
For imstance, in the ease of private servants ■v^rite kliidmatgar, cook, lawyer’s 
clerk, etc. In the case of Government servants write both their rank and their 
department, for instance—Reader, Civil Court; Clerk, Municipal Office; etc. 
In the case of lahomers say what labour they do, for histance—ploughman, 
co^whercl, etc. When a labourer works in a faetorj’ write what kind of factory, 
for instance—leather factory, cotton mill, lac factory-, etc. Do not write the 
mere word " shopkeeper,” but write what sort of .shopkeeper, for instance— 
green-grocer, cloth merchant, etc. If a person makes the articles he sells he 
should be entered as “ maker and seller ” of those articles. In the case of 
pensioners, wTite the kind of pension—military, police, civil, etc. 

In the case of agi'icultime if a landlord (either zamindar, or mvajidar, or 
in Oudh an under-proprietor) lives only by the rents he collects, ■RXite zamindari 
lagan. If a tenant lives only on the rents of his sub-tenants ■write kashtkari 
lagan. If a landlord lives only by actual cultivation of his o^wn land either by 
himself or by his servants, write zamindari kasJit. If a tenant or sub-tenant 
lives only’ by actual cultivation, either by himself or his servants, write kasht- 
Jsari kasht. If a landlord lives both by collecting rents and by aetnal culti¬ 
vation, find out from which source he gets most income, if from rents, -write 
zamindari lagan in this column and zamindari kasht in column 11. In the same 
w'ay if a tenant lives by both rent-receiving and actual cultivation find out from 
which source he gets most income—if from actual cultivation, write kashtkari 
kasht in this column and kashtkari lagan in column 11. If any person has some 
other occupation as -well as agriculture, for instance money-lending, pension, 
petition-writing, etc., you must find out from which of his occupations—any of 
the heads of agriculture, money-lending, pension, petition-writing, etc.—he 
gets most income, and write the most profitable in this column 10, the next 
most profitable in column 11, and do not enter any other occupation. For 
instance, if such be the case, write money-lending in this column, zamindari 
lagan in column 11, and omit zamindari kasht. Do not enter gardeners or vege¬ 
table gardeners as cultivators but as fruit cultivators, vegetable cultivators, 
etc. For earners temporarily out of employment -write their pre-vious occu¬ 
pation. 

A cross ■wiU be put in this column for all dependents. 

Column 11 {8iAsidiary occupation ).—If an “earner ” has more than one 
occupation enter here the second most lucrative occupation. This should be 
entered even if he does not pursue it all through the year. Thus, if a boatman 
lives chiefly as a boatman, but sells fish in the raim, he should be entered as a 
boatman in column 10 and as a fish-seUer in column 11. If an earner has no 
additional occupation put a cross. The occupation of women and children 
who are working hut wffio are not paid wages, i.e., who have been shown as 
“ dependents ” in column 9, will be sho-wn in this column 11. 

* Jo is a33Uin3d tUat tlisir wage 3 are inolniisii in the oash they secore lor the axticles soW. 
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OHAPTEH vni.—occur ATIOK- 


The figures ; 
how obtained. 


S%hsid/i(M'y — Occupcbtioii of soloctcd CcistoSj sliowiiig for G9,cb. 

caste concerned the proportional distribution of earners phs working 
dependents between the various occupations and the number of 
female w'orkers per mille of male workers at each occupation. 

Subsidiary Table F/.—The number of persons employed at the time of 
the census in the following Government Departments 

(i) Railways, 

(ii) the Irrigation Department, 

(hi) Posts and Telegraphs. 

These figures were supplied by the departments concerned. 

2. In point of interest and importance the statistics of occupation rank 
as high as any obtained at the census ; but of all the subjects dealt with it is un¬ 
doubtedly the most complicated and troublesome. The facts are very difficult 
to collect with accuracy, often difficult to Glassif}^ and exceedingly laborious 
to compile. In order fully to comprehend and appreciate the statistics it is 
essential at the outset to arrive at a clear idea of the basis on which they have 
been collected. Tins is more than usually the case at the present census because 
of certain innovations which must be fully comprehended before any attempts 
are made at comparisons with the figures of previous censuses. Some idea of 
the difficulties of enumerating and classifying occupations may be gathered 
from the accoimts of the changes introduced from census to census between 
1881 and 1911 outlined on pages 397-402 of Part I of the India Report 
1911. As I do not propose to compare the results of the present census 
with anything prior to those of the 1911 census I leave the reader to peruse 
those pages. 

At the present census there were four columns dealing with occupation in 
the general schedule. They w'ere as below* 


Earner or dependent, j 

1 

Principal occupation (put 
a cross for dependents). 

Subsidiary occupatiun 
(occupation, of dej)Gndeiit3 
may bo given). 

Industry in wliicb employed 
(for organized employees 
only). 

9 

iO 

11 

12 






No attempt was to be made in 1931 at an industrial census on the lines of 
those in 1911 and 1921, so instead column 12 was provided from which certain 
statistics were to be prepared and embodied in a prescribed Imperial Table. (I 
have dealt with the difficulties of defining an organized industry in paragraph 
31 of Chapter I of the Administrative Volume). Retrenchment, however, 
intervened, and after the enumeration was over it was decided to abandon this 
Imperial Table among others, so the information collected in column 12 has not 
been abstracted. 

Column 9 also was new. Formerly the population was divided into workers 
and dependents ; for the latter the columns of principal and subsidiary 
occupation were left blank hut in a third column was entered in each case the 
piincipal occupation of the worker who supported the dependent, in other 
words dependents were distributed among the occupations on which they 
were dependent. In 1931 for the first time workers were divided into 

earners and working dependents, and only these were distributed by occu¬ 
pation ; non-working dependents (correBponding to the old dependents) were 
no longer distribufed among the occupations at which their supporters worked. 

The following were the instructions issued for filling up columns 9r-ll 
based on those contained in the Imperial Code of Census Procedure, 1931. 

“ Column 9 {Earner or dej^&ndent).-~'E-xiim “ earner ” or “ dependent.” 

Note. ^Women and children who are working and who are paid wages 
for their work, should be entered here as “ earner”. Women and children 
who are working but who are not paid wages should be entered as “ depen¬ 
dents”. Women and children who are doing no work will also be entered as 
“ dependents’h . , 
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For^ example, a l3oj’ soils tlio vegetables his father gTovs, or a boat¬ 
man’s wife who sells the fish hca* husband catches will 1>e shomi in this column as 
‘‘ earner”, ’ and their occimations will be shown as vegetable-seller and fi.sh- 
seller respectively in coliiirm 10. A son working as a farm-hand and receiving 
Wage.s for his work is an earner.” Women and children who help in the family 
cultivation will be. shown as “ dependents ” and for them a cross will be j)nt in 
column 10 but under column 11 their occupation .should be shown a.s zamincUiri 
kasht or kasTitkari kasM as the case may be. 

Earners temporarily out of employment will still be shown as “earners.” 

Column 10 {PrinciiJal occupation of “ earners ”).—Enter in tliis column 
the x’l'incipal means of livelihood of all u'lio Imve been, shoim as 

“ earners ” in column 9, he., all persons who actually do work or carry on 
business wiiether personally or by means of servants, or who live on house-rent, 
agricultural rents, pensions, interest, etc. If a person has more than one means 
of livelihood, enter in this column the most lucrative, and in column 11 the next 
most lucrative. In no case are more than twn means of livelihood (he., the two 
most lucrative) to be entered in this schedule. Enter in clear words the exact 
occupation. Do not wTite vague words like “service” or “writing” or 
“labour.” Replies such as are given to a Magistrate in Court are not enough. 
For instance, in the case of private servants write kliidmatgar, cook, lawy’er’s 
clerk, etc. In the case of CTOvernment servants write both their rank and their 
department, for instance—Reader, Civil Court ; Clerk, Municipal Office ; etc. 
In the case of labourers say wkat laboim they^ do, for instance—ploughman, 
cowherd, etc. When a labourer works in a factory write what kind of factory, 
for instance—leather factory, cotton mill, lac factory, etc. Do not write the 
mere word “shopkeeper,” but write what sort of shopkeeper, for imstance— 
green-grocer, cloth merchant, etc. If a person makes the articles he sells he 
should^be entered as “ maker and seller ” of those articles. In the case of 
pensioners, write the kind of pension—militarry police, civil, etc. 

In the case of agriculture if a landlord (either zamindar, or muajidar, or 
in Oudh an imder-proprietor) lives only by the rents he collects, write zamindari 
lagan. If a tenant lives only" on the rents of his sub-tenants write kasTitkari 
lagan. If a landlord lives only by actual cultivation of his own land either by 
himself or by his servants, write zamindari kasJit. If a tenant or sub-tenant 
lives only by’' actual cultivation, either by" himself or his servants, write IcasJit- 
Jcari kasht. If a landlord lives both by collecting rents and by actual culti¬ 
vation, fin d out from which source he gets most income, if from rents, -write 
mmindari lagan in ihisGolnmoi and zamindari kasht in cdhimn 11. In the same 
way if a tenant lives by both rent-recemng and actual cultivation find out from 
which source he gets most income—if from actual cultivation, write kashtkari 
kasht in this column and kashtkari lagan in column 11. If any person has some 
other occupation as well as agricidture, for instance money-lending, pension, 
petition--writing, etc., you must find out from which of his occupations—any of 
the heads of agriculture, money-lending, pension, petition-writing, etc,—he 
gets most income, and w-rite the most profitable in this column 10, the next 
most profitable in column 11, and do not entar any other occupation. For 
instance, if such be the ease, write money-lending in this column, zamindari 
lagan in column 11, and omit zamindari hnsht. Do not enter gardeners or vege¬ 
table gardeners as oultivatoxs but as fruit cultivators, vegetable cultivators, 
etc. For earners temporarily out of employment write their previous occii- 
pation. 

A cross -win be put in this column for aU dependents. 

Column 11 {Subsidiary occupation).—!! an “ earner ” has more than one 
occupation enter here the second most lucrative occupation. This should be 
entered even if he does not pursue it all through the year. Thus, if a boatman 
lives chiefly as a boatman, but sells fish in the rains, he should he entered as a 
boatman in column 10 and as a fish-seller in column 11. If an earner has no 
additional occupation put a cross. The occupation of women and children 
who are working but who are not paid w-ages, i.e., who have been shown as 
“ dependents ” in column 9, wiU be sho-wn in this column 11. 

* P is asaumBd bhat tUeirwagesare insliided in. the cash they Secmre for the articles sold. 
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For dependents who do not work put a cross.” 

Sarners, The earners and working dependents of this census correspond exact y to 

worhing th© workers of former censuses, for the latter included any who regularly aug- 

depmdents, and rented the family income, including women and children of any age, iriespec- 
non-worUng whether they received separate wages or not. Although the words 

dependents. -vporker or dependent were not actually written in any column of the schedule 
at past censuses, a decision had in each case to he made before the columns for 
occupation were filled in. It is thus evident that the difficulties over marginal 
cases, chiefly in the case of women and children, existed at past censuses. The 
enumerator always had to decide whether the work done was sufficient to make 
a person a worker or not, and the same difficulty existed at the pi’esont census. 
In the majority of cases there was no difficulty, but in some cases there was 
very real difficulty. 

The dividing up of workers into earners and working dependents caused 
little trouble. Owing to the Hindu joint family system, it often happens in 
this country that adult males work at the joiirt family occupation and get no 
separate wages. These are obviously earners in the full sense of the word and 
so all working male adults have been classed as earners whether they receive 
separate wages or not. For women and children the matter was dealt with 
otherwise. The criterion was that if they worked regxilarly and received 
separate wages in cash or in kind, they were to he recorded as earners, hut if they 
did not receive separate wages or worked only occasionally they w'ere to he 
shown as working dependents. This is a clear cut distinction and gave no trouble, 
but it was necessary to define a child. Acting on the suggestion contained in 
Chapter VII of the Imperial Code of Census Procedure 1931, in order to secure 
uniformity I defined a child as anyone under 10 years of age. Children work¬ 
ing regularly and receiving separate wages wore classed as earners. Their 
numbers must have been very few. If they worked regularly hut did not get 
separate wages they went doWn as working dependents. At previous censuses 
either of these would have gone among workers, so the fixing of this age limit 
has not upset the comparison. 

Other difficulties arose, as they must have done at previous censuses, in con¬ 
nexion with agricultural occupations, due to the fact that our definition of an 
earner (or at previous censuses of a worker) is to some extent paradoxical in 
that it includes as earners (or workers) all persons who have a source of income, 
Whether earned or unearned. For example, a person may live entirely on 
unearned income, which may take the form of agricultural rents. Strictly 
speaking therefore any member of a joint Hindu family is an earner at what¬ 
ever occupation supports the family as a whole. An acceptance of this extreme 
view would, however, vitiate the whole of the occupational statistics. In order 
to secure uniformity and to know exactly what our figures represent, the 
following subsidiary instructions were issued, which cover the points mentioned 
above;— 

(1) Males of 10 years and over who participate regularly in the family 

occupation are earners whether they receive separate wages or not. 

(2) ‘Women and minors whose names are recorded in the village papers 

as sole proprietors or tenants are earners whether they themselves 

actually work or not. 

(This is essential as they have a separate source of income, and by 
defimtion those who cultivate or carry on zamindciTi through their 
servants are earners), 

(3) Women and minors whose names are recorded along with that of 

the male head of the family as eo-sharing proprietors or tenants, are 
earners OM-ly if they actually wotTc regularly at the eaw.indM'i or 
tenancy. If they do not actually work they will he entered as 
dependents, (This is because the entry of their names in such 

fj,,. cases is ‘usually only for appearance sake or to avoid succession 

disputes a-nd does not give them any separate rights during the hie* 

- .- time of the head of the^to 

(4) other females, and boys of less than 10 years of age are earners 
: only if they receive separate wages in cash or kind for their labours. 
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Tiie non-working dependents of the present census axe therefore exactly 
comparable with the dependents of previous censuses though they have not 
been distributed by the occupations at uiuch their supporters wor^. 

Very thorough instruction was also imparted verbally on these changes in 
the return, and the entries were thoroughly checked. Speaking generally the 
returns under the three heads give a fairly accurate representation of the distri¬ 
bution of the population in accordance with the definitions and instructions 
mentioned above, though I believe that some women who work were not return¬ 
ed as Working dependents because the heads of families thought it imdigni- 
fied to admit that their womenfolk worked. 

The terms used for earner and dependent were h-ammuwala and na-kamane- 
wala respectively. The former may be regarded as paradoxical in the case of 
those living on unearned income, but no more than the word “ earner and the 
la.tter in the case of working dependents. The terms are, how'ever, well imder- 
stood and lead to no confusion in actual practice; moreover, no other terms 
could be found. 

As in 1921, the principal occupation w‘as defined as the most lucrative. In 
1911 if a person had two sources of income then w^here one of those occupations 
took up the greater part of the w'orker’s time this w*as to he deemed the princi¬ 
pal occupation. This rule w'as confusing and illogical so was abandoned in 1921 
but the omission made little or no difference to the returns. There is a natural 
tendency for people to return their most respectable occupation as their princi¬ 
pal occupation, but this is not likely to have influenced the figures very much. 

This is the second most lucrative occupation as in 1921. The districtwdse 
figures reveal that the filling up of this column was largely dependent on the 
zeal or otherwise of the District Census Officer, and I fear that the proportion 
of subsidiary occupations as betw-een districts is a fairly safe index of the in¬ 
dustry of that officer. Luckily the conscientious District Census Officers were 
evenly distributed over the province so that the figures by natural divisions still 
form a safe relative guide to the actual conditions obtaining in those areas. 

As usual, difficulty was experienced in persuading the enumerating staff 
to record a full description of each occupation, but much attention was devoted 
to this point and as a result there are very few unclassified returns at this census. 

While on this question of occupations it may be pointed out that the purely 
agricultural headings have at this census been considerably increased. As only 
two occupations including any of these headings are recorded it has probably 
resulted in the exclusion of certain non-agricultural subsidiary occupations. 
This is unfortimate because it is the non-agricultural subsidiary occupations 
of agriouitiu'ists which are important for an analysis of their economic condi¬ 
tion. It is for consideration whether at next census it might not be desirable 
to include all six agricultural heads under one return—agriculture—and so 
obtain fuller information regarding the non-agricultural subsidiary occupations. 
As an alternative if any of the six agrioultm'al heads is returned as principal 
occupation the subsidiary occupation to be returned might be the most lucra¬ 
tive non-agricultural occupation if there is one, otherwise the next most luora- 
tive agricultural head. 

It may also be mentioned tbat as some earners follow more than turn occu¬ 
pations and only tw'o are recorded, and some working dependents follow more 
than one occupation but only one is recorded, the numbers shown in the occupa¬ 
tional tables as employed on each occupation are not completely exhaustive. 

There is one point of divergence in the classification of working dependents 
in this province from that in the rest of India. I refer to those dependents who 
assist in the family cultivation. Here a woman or child so employed has been 
classified as a w'orking dependent imder cultivating landlord ox tenant accord¬ 
ing as the head of the family is a landlord or tenant. In most other provinces 
such Working dependents have been showm under agricultural labourers. I did 
not read this meaning into the original instructions and by the time the fact 
came to my notice it was too late to alter my instructions to the enumerating 
staff without risking confusion. In any case I am not certain that the classi¬ 
fication of such working dependents as agricultural labourers is logical and in 
conformity with the classification for other occupations. The male and female 
W'orking dependents showm in Imperial Table X under cultivating owner and 
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tenant are all people of this oatogory, 
may he added to the Working dopondcntH n 
/I /:iC5nr Q bIa On thfi other hand thoro arc 


HO tli-oir nunihora are known and they 
under agrieiil tiii'a.! lahonrors if thought 
desirable. On the other hand there are already sorno woi'king dependents 
under agricultural labourers in Table X. '^I’heso rejn'esent what are usually 
meant by agricultural laboureis, and are peissoiis working oecasionally as such 
or not getting separate wages from the liead of tlie i’aiuily who is similarly 
employed. The method of classification emiiloyed in other provinces does not 
permit of any distinction between tilieso true agrieiiltural. lahourors and those 
women and children who assist at the family e.nU ivaiiion. I mention the 
point because it should bo horno in mind wlion liho figures o f this province are 
compared with those of the rest of India. 

One other point may be niontioned. As in pi'e vious eensTises a woman-who 
only looks after her house and cooks the food has not been (ioiisidered as an 
earner nor as a working dependent but as a non-working dependent. The 
latter is defined as a person who does notliing regularly to augment the family 
income, either by earning or by Saving the expense of employing-a hired servant, 

• , A wife who serves customers in her liushand’s shop, or a son wlio helps in the 

family cultivation increases the family incomo in the latter way. But tho wife 
who attends to nothing but the house-keeping docs nothing to augment the 
family income. As pointed out by my predecessor"^ liho disliinetkm hero involved 
is not as arbitrary as it may at fmt sight ajrpear. In pracdico, if a man ceases 
to have a son to help in the fields, ho either employs a servant or cultivates less. 
If he has no one to look after his house, ho looks {ifter it (and cooks) liimseli 
The scUrrie of 3. The scheme of classification used at tliis o,ensus is tlie same as that 

classification, adopted in India for the first time in 1911 and (iontiiuKu l in 1921. It is tlioiii- 
ternatiohal scheme of classification devised in J B89 by M. dacques Bortillon, 
Ghef des Travaux Statistiques de la villo do I’aris, with a. few modifications to 
suit Indian ' onditions. Mr. Blunt gave a full defiei‘i})tion of it in 1911,f to which 
the reader is referred. Like every other scheme t,hat lias over boon devised it 
has some drawbacks which were referred to by Mi, Blunt tuid Mr. Iildye,|hut 
. . these are of minor importance and it is obviomsly ad vantageous to classify occu¬ 
pations in this country as closely as possible on tlie lines of the international 
scheme. Only a few mmor changes have boon made in tho sehemo'at this 
census, sorne groups have been sub-divided or separated, and others have 
■been conibined. The most important cliangOB aro iindor tho agricxiltural 
heads. Group 1 of 1921—Income from rent of agrieiiltural land---has been 
expanded (in this province, not in India as a whole) into tuvo groups, viz, • lA— 
Xon-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind ; and IB—Non- 
cultivatmg tenants taking rent in money or kind. ' Group 2 of 1921 -Ordinary 
cuit^ation —has been split up into two groups, viz. : 5 --Cultivating owners, and 

uf landed estates 

P^^ters), clerks, rent oollectors, etc.—has been aoiiaratod into three groups 
^ and managers of owners (private), 3—Instate agents 

an managers of Government, and 4-—Itont colleotora, clerks, etc. Groups^ 
and 5 of 1921 —Barm servants and field lahourors respootivoly —have been 

w —'^“"■^Si’iculturall^^ Groups 6 and 7 of 

/q i r ^00^ 

under only three of these wore aclnally found at 
i^portaS’ ^ changes in the gi-onps are of similar nature hut of no great 

There has been a little re-classification also. 

Ordpr employed in public entertainmont appeared in Group 10 > 

saddTp pLtf now in Group 183, Order* 49, 

and sadd^AWn n transferred from loathor-wOTk to embroideij, 

witches and wi 7-1 of transport (1) to trade in 

to Sub cl^st vttt '^ from Sub-class XII— Unproductive. 

least i they a^ t 

m foodstfiffs.” J-iadeoI other sorts,” now appear under Uaa 


.* Report 1921, I>ai-t I, pago 168. 

t CobsusbSu I92l;?rt 
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The Bet result of the changes at this census has been to increase the number 
of groups from 191 to 195. (In this province in additicn Groups 1 and 65 have 
been sub-divided each inio A and B.) 

The scheme divides all occupations into 4 main classes which are further 
sub-divided into 12 sub-classes, 55 orders, and 195 groups. The classes and sub¬ 
classes are as follows : 

Class A —Production of ra/w malerkd-s. 

Sub-class I—Exploitation of animals and vegetation. 

„ II— „ minerals. 

Class B—Preparation and supply of mineral substances. 

Sub-class III—Industry. 

„ IV—Transport. 

,, V—Trade. 

Class C —Public administration and liberal arts. 

Sub-class VI— Public force. 

„ YU— ,, administration. 

„ Vm—Professions and liberal arts. 

Class D —MisceUaneoxis. 

Sub-class IX—Persons living on their income. 

,, X—Domestic service. 

„ XI—Insufl&ciently described occupations. 

„ XII—Unproductive. 

The following important principles which have been followed in ciassifj’- 
ing the occupations returned, under the various groups are noteworthy r 

(1) When a person both makes and sells he is classed as a “maker ”. 

On the same principle, when a person abstracts some substance 
such as saltpetre, sulphur, carbonate of soda, etc., from the ground 
and also refines it, he is shown in Sub-class H—Exploitation of 
minerals, and not in Sub-class III—Industry. 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main 

categories : V ^ ' 

(а) those where the occupation is classified according to the material 

worked in, and ' '■f’" 

(б) those w'here it is classified according to the use" it serves.: 

As a general rule the first category is reserved for the manufacture or sale 
of articles the use of which is not finally determined, hut it also in¬ 
cludes specified articles for which there is no appropriate head in 
the second category. For example, while shoe-makers are included 
in the second category (Group 82, Order 12), the makers of water- 
bags, saddlery, leather portmanteaux and the like are included in 
the &st category (Group 61, Order 6). 

In a few cases occupations have been classed according to the material 
worked in, even though certain articles made of it are specified, 
because the material used is more characteristic of the occupation 
than the article made. Thus, makers of palm-leaf fans have been 
shown in Group 56—Basket-makers and other industries of woody 
materials including leaves, and thatchers and builders working with 
bamboo, reeds or similar materials —rather than Group 99—Other 
miscellaneous and undefined industries (toy-making, taxidermy, 
etc.); makers of bamboo screens, haf-plates, etc., have also been 
shown in Group 66. 

(3) Persons employed in railway carriage factories have been shown 
in Group 112—Railway employees of ail kinds other than porters 
and coolies —instead of under Order 15 —Construction of means 
of transport —because these factories in India are always worked 
direct by the railways. The manufacture and repair of railway 
trucks and carriages is an integral part of the operations of the 
railway authorities. The principle on which the classification 
is made is analogous to that foilow'ed in the case of “ makers and 
sellers,” or “ diggers and refiners,” referred to in (1) above. 
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(4) On the other hand, railway police and railway doctors are classified 
in Groups 157—Police, and 169—Registered medical practitioners 
including oculists —respectively, because the primary duty of per¬ 
sons thus employed is, in the one case the prevention and detection 
of crime, and in the other the healing of disease. The fact that their 
pay is derived from the railway is merely an incident, and does 
not affect the character of the occupation. As a general rule it 
may be said that wherever a man’s personal occupation is one which 
involves special training, e.g., that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, 
etc., he is classed under the head reserved for that occupation. 
Exceptions have been made, however, in cases where the work in 
which he is employed involves further specialization. For this 
reason a marine engineer is classed in Group 102 and a river sur¬ 
veyor in Group 103. Officers of Government whose occupation is 
covered by some other group {e.g., doctors, clergymen, professors, 
postal, forest, and railway officers and other establishments, etc.) 
have been included in that group and not under Group 169— 
Service of the State. Government peons and chaprasis other than 
those in the abovementioned establishments are included under 
Group 169 and not in Group 111—Porters and messengers. 

4. It has been seen that the raw material for the occupational statistics 
provided by the schedules was sound, and the scheme of classification clear. 
To facilitate classification a very comprehensive index of possible occupations 
Was provided by the Census Commissioner showing the groups into which each 
should go. This printed index made classification simple but even so, owing 
probably to the pace at which classification was carried through in order to cut 
down expenditure, there was a certain amount of mis-classification. This was 
rectified in my Head Office as it was a simple though somewhat lengthy matter 
to get occupations into their correct groups from the classification sheets, which 
showed the actual occupations returned and the groups into which they had been 
put. All these sheets were carefully scrutinized and the errors set right, so that 
I think very few errors remained in the compilation. To illustrate the care 
with which compilation was carried out it may be instanced that although 
Imperial Table X runs to 285 printed pages and 3,500 columns, the check apphed 
by the Census Commissioner’s office revealed only some ten copying errors. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the accuracy of the occupational statistics 
at this census is at least comparable to that attained in 1911 and is decidedly 
greater than that of the figures for 1921, when owing to certain misfortunes, at 
least that part of the table which concerns Fyzabad revenue division, Marzapur 
and Jaunpur districts, and Benares State is incomplete and inaccurate. For 
this reason comparisons with the 1921 statistics for the province as a whole are 
unreliable. 


It is necessary to state that the statistics are an analysis of the state of 
affairs found on a single day. Nevertheless they represent the normal func¬ 
tional distribution of the people except to a trifling degree. Owing to the 
census day falling at the beginning of harvest operations agricultural labourers 
may gain unduly at the expense of labourers of other kinds, but because of the 
adverse agricultural conditions prevailing at the close of the decade, and the 
movement of agricultmal labomers into the larger towns in search of work as 
general labourers this has to a greati extent been neutralized. Certain hot 
weather occupations can hardly appear at all. Again, the jails were fuller than 
usual on account of the Civil Disobedience Movement. But in the aggregate 
such deviations froni the normal amoimt to very little and the statistics may 
be accepted as a very close approximation to the normal distribution of the 
population by occupation. 

5. Out of. the total population of 49,614,833 in the province as a whole 
including the states 20,708,974* (42 per cent.) were retmned as earners and 
3,441, soot (7 pel cent.) as working dependents. The remaining 25,464, 569 

(61 per cent.) were returned as nomworldng dependents.'. 

* This figure excludes all inmates of jails and asylujQis. ‘ ; 

f TMS fig^ire includes iniiflEates of jails undergoing rIgnro »s , - 
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Workeis (earners and working dependent?) formed 52 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation in 1911 and 53 per cent, in 1921, The figure i.s now 49. This decrease 
and the corresponding increase in the percentage of non-working dependents 
is due to several factors. In 1921 non-working dependents numbered 
21,684,626 as against 25,464,559 in 1931. But in tlie latter year there were 
2,094,068 children under 10 years of age more than in 1921. This alone accounts 
for well over half the difference. Again, the past decade was on the whole a 
very pros|)erou,s one, and w-hereas in 1921 owing to the depletion of man-power 
by the influenza epidemic, every available man, woman, and child was working, 
the conditions of 1931 w-eresuch that the young and the old and women generally 
w'ere working in far fewer numbers. 

Another factor which must have some effect is the spread of education and 
especially of higher education. This results in gradually raising the age at 
which people begin to work. 

In 1931 the earnens consisted of 16,395,953 males and 4,313,021 females 
giving a proportion of 263 females per inille males. The working dependents 
consisted of 570,479 males and 2,870,821 females, he., 199 malesper miiie females. 
Taking eai'ners and working dependents together there are 423 females per 
1,000 males. The figure was 514 in 1921, and 467 in 1911. The rise in 1921 
was the result of the influenza epidemic when more women had to w'ork to 
replace the casualties due to that calamity. Conversely with more normal 
condition.s restored the proportion of working women goe-s down. Again, the 
proportion of girls under 10 years of age has increased much more than the 
proportion of boys. 
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6. Subsidiary Table 1(a) gives the general occupational distribution, 
The follov-ing table shows the number of persons (both sexes together) following 
each occupation as earner or working dependent, by .sub-classes, and compares 
the proportion of workers under the various sub-classes at the last three censuses. 


Occupation (by sub-classes). 

Number of 
earners and 
working de¬ 
pendents, 1931. 

Number per mille of total workers. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

All occupations 

24,150,274 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I—^Exploitation o£ animals and vegetation 

18,370,739 

762 

779 

732 

II—^Exploitation of rainerals .. 

6,637 




Ill—^Industry 

2,670,166 

111 

107 

125 

IV—'Transport 

201,931 

8 

7 

8 

V—^Trade .. 

1,137,691 

47 

40 

41 

VI—^Public force 

98,478 

4 

5 

6 

Vri—Public administration 

81,174 

3 

3 

4 

VIII—Professions and liberal arts 

273,346 ' 

11 

8 1 

10 

IX—Persons living on their income .. 

23,854 

1 

1 

1 

X—^Domestic service 

486,279 

20 

19 1 

22 

XI—Insufficiently described occupations 

602,399 

25 

1 

21 

38 

XU—Unproductive 

197,580 

1 

8 

10 

1 

13 








EAEKEES AKD WORKING DEPENDENTS BY SDB-CLASSES. 

he figures for 1931 are illustrated in diagram no. 81. 


NUMBER PER MILLE OF TOTAL EARNERS AND WORKING DEPEN0ENT3 
RETURtiEO UNDER EACH SUB-CLASS OF OCCUPATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES (INCLUDING THE STATES), 1931. 


I—EXPLOITATION OF ANILIALS & TEGETATWN 762. 


Xll—UNPRODUCTty 


7C-D0MESTiC 

SERVICE. 


i 

fl 

1 _ 




GENERAL 


ORDINARY COLTiVATlON 735, 


XI—INSUFFICIENTLY 
IX—LIVING DESCRIBED 25. 

fIN THFiR Yfl' — PUBLIC 

INCOME. 11. 

0 L_ [U"' 

Vm—ARTS i PROFESSIONS. 




VI- L__l TRADE III 
PUBLIC F0HCE\ foodstuffs. 


\IV-TRANSP0RTV-TRADE 47. 


FOOD 

14. 


CHEMICAL 

PRODUCTS 
I 10 . 


stock-raising 

i SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS. 
26. 



DRESS d 
TOILET 27. 


JJI-INDUSTRY III. 


Nearly three-quarters of the earners and ’working dependents (736 per 
inille) are dependent in the main or entirely on ordinary cultiTation (including 
rents from agiicultural land) for their living. The cultivation of special crops, 
forestry and pasture bring the proportion of Sub-class I- Exploitation of 
animals and vegetation—to some-what over three-quarters (762). The propor¬ 
tions of workers occupied at ordinary agriculture in 1911 and 1921 were 704 and 
753 respectively. Owing to the great rise in the price of agricultural produce 
between 1914 and 1921 the cultivator found himself comparatively well cfif and 
not only did industrial wages not attract him from bis land but he w as in a posi¬ 
tion to employ labour to assist him. Euxther the influenza epidemic so reduced 
manpower on the land that many emigrants to the towns of the province had to 
return home to attend to their c wm cultivation, and finding it profitable were 
naturally not willing to return to industrial labour which was not so profitable 
and which also involved long absences from their villages. The result was a 
marked movement back to the land, and this can be seen from the fact that 
agriculture between 1911 and 1921 gained in w orkers at the expense of industry 
(18 per mille), transport (1 per mille,) trade (1 per mille), the professions and 
liberal arts (2 per mille), domestic ser’vice (3 per mille), and from the insuffi¬ 
ciently described occupations, wbich include general labourers and others in 

■ 4y 
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industrial and commercial concerns (17 per mille). In the last decade -we have 
seen the turn of the tide. During the last three years agricultural calamities 
came thick and fast. Floods, drought and pests were followed by the collapse 
in the level of agricultural prices, and a movement of both agricultural labourers 
and small tenants set in towards the larger towns of the province. So agricul- 
txue has lost now chiefly to industry (4 per mille), trade (7 per mille), the 
professions and liberal arts (3 per mille) and to the insufficiently described 
occupations which are of a commercial or industrial nature. 

After agriculture, a very long way after, comes industry. This includes 
people occupied under two very different systems. There is the indigenous 
system—still scarcely affected by Western methods—under which each small 
community is self-contained, and the village needs are supplied by the village 
artisans. Then there is the Emopean system, whereby each particular require¬ 
ment of the community is distributed from some manufactruing centre. Our 
classification does not differentiate between those employed under each system. 
This would to a great extent have beenremedied had the returns made in column 
12 of the general schedule been abstracted (organized industry); but retrench¬ 
ment intervened. It can, however, be seen from the statistics exhibited in 
paragraph 53 of Chapter I, that although some extension in organized industry 
has taken place since 1921, the effects on the indigenous system have been negli¬ 
gible and the vast majority of those returned under industry arc still working 
under the indigenous system. 

After Industry comes Trade, which has shown a remarkable proportional 
increase since 1921. 

Public force and administration continue to decrease. 

Professions and the liberal arts show a marked rise since 1921. 

The movement of agricultural labour to the large towns in search of vnrk 
as general labourers has resulted in the increase under “ Insufficiently described 
occupations.” 

There has been a steady and gratifying reduction under “ Unproductive ” 
since 1911. 

6. Below are shown the proportion of working dependents to earners 
in each of the twelve sub-classes of occupation. 


1 

Occupation (by sub-classes). 

Earners who re¬ 
turned this as 
their principal 
occupation. 

Working de¬ 
pendents who 
returned this 
occupation. 

Number of work¬ 
ing dependents 
per mille of 
earners. 

AU occupations .. .. .. .. 

20,708,974 

3,441,300 

166 

I^Exploitation of animals and vegetation ^ * 

15,256,228 . 

3,114,511 

204 

II—'Exploitation of minerals .. .. 

5,780 

857 

148 

Ill—Industry .. . , , , 

2,515,131 

155,035 

62 

ly —Transport.. .. .. .. 

199,935 

1,996 

10 

V—^Trade ., .. .. 

1,067,707 

69,984 

66 

VI— Public force . • ., •. .. 

98,119 

.359 

4 

VII—Public administration *, — v. 

80,241 

933 

12 

VIII—Prof essions and liberal arts 

264,864 

8,482 

32 

IX—Persons living on tbeir income . i 

23,854 

' mi . 

Nil. 

X—^Domestic service 

470,128 

16,151 

34 

XI— Insufficiently described occupations i; ^. 

563,223 

39,176 

70 

XII—Unproductive . * • * »* * ^ 

163,764* 

33 8I6t 

206 
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These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 82. 



working dependents. If persons undergoing rigorous imprisonment were 
omitted from working dependents the figure w-ould he reduced to 37. This is 
the figure illustrated in the diagram. 

As we should expect, the vast majority of working dependents are found 
in Sub-class I under Agriculture, which is almost invariably a family occupation 
at which the women and children assist, l^^o less than 90 per cent, of the total 
working dependents are found in Sub-class I, and 88 per cent, actually under 
ordinary cultivation. There is one working dependent to every five earners 
under agriculture. 

The next highest proportion of working dependents to earners is found under 
Sub-class II—Exploitation of minerals, chiefly employed in extracting salt, 
saltpetre and other saline substances; but here the absolute figures are very 
small. 

Sub-class HI—industry includes the next greatest number of working 
dependents (4f per cent, of the whole), though the proportion of work in g 
dependents to earners is not so great as under Trade, and “ Insuflloiently 
d^cribed occupations.” It is clear that these are all working at home under 
the indigenous system, as workeis in organized industry draw separate wages. 

Sub-claBS V—Trade returned roughly 2 per cent, of the total working 
dependents. 

The working dependents returned under Sub-class XI—InsufBoiently dec- 
eribed occupations, are as a matter of fact almost entirely to be found under 
general labourers, and the majority are females. These are probably women 
and children who work occasionally but not regularly. It may be that a few 
women and children who work with the head of the family and whose wages 
are drawn by the head of the family have come under working dependents. 
This would be a literal interpretation of the instruction that women and children 
who work regularly but do not get separate wages are working dependents. 
In view, however, of the large number of such worMng dependents (some 39,000) 
I think it far more probable that they are not regular workers. 
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TM sex of 

loorJcing 

(hjiendents. 


There are naturally no ’Working dependents under the head “ Persons living 
on their income,” and the proportions under Public force and administration 
and Transport are, of course, negligible. 

7. Prom the definition of a working dependent it is natural to find 


Number of 
female per 

Occupation (by sub^classes), miUe male 

working 

dependent^-’ 

All occupations .. .. .. 5,032 

I—Exploitation of animals and 5,753 

vegetation. 

II—Exploitation of minerals .. ?,616 

III— ^Industry ,. .. .. 3,090 

IV— ^Transport.. .. .. 151 

V--^Trad© .. .. 2,247 

VI— ^Public force .. •. 56 

VII — Public administration .. 31 

VIII— Professions and liberal arts .. 946 

X—^Domestic service .. .. 3,050 

XI— ^Insufficiently described occupations 3,337 

XII— ^Unproductive .. ,. 157 


the bulk of them are females. In the 
margin are shown the number of female 
working dependents per 1,000 male. In 
all occupations together there are five 
female working dependents to every male 
working dependent. The greatest pro¬ 
portion of female working dependents is 
found under Sub-class I. Under ordi¬ 
nary cultivation the proportion rises to 
6,105, in other words there are six female 
to every male working dependent engaged 
on cultivation. The other figures call 
for no special comment. These statistics 
are illustrated in diagram no. 83. 
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It may be mentioned in passing that the sex-ratio in the total number of 
dependents both working and non-working is 1,990 females per 1,000 males, 
i.e., roughly 2 to 1, and that of ail female dependents 15 per cent, were returned 
as working dependents. 

8. Out of the non-wnrking dependents 9,096,745 are males and 16,367,814 
are females, giving a proportion of 1,799 females per mille males. As there are 
8,658,119 males aged less than 10 years or over 55 years it will be seen that 
practically every male between 10 and 55 years of age has an occupation. There 
are 8,209,976 female.? aged le.ss than 10 yeans or over 55, leaving 15,341,680 
between the ages of 10 and 55. This means that 468 per mille of females aged 
10—55 returned occupations, and if to these we add females engaged upon 
domestic duties, work wili be found almost as universal annong women as among 
men. 

9. The next table shows the distribution of 1,000 of the population of 
both sexes between male and female earners, working and non-working depen¬ 
dents in this and other provinces and states for the sake of comparison. 


Kuraber per mille of tlie total popiiiatlou. 


Province or State. 

Earners. 

Working dependents. 

Non-working dependents. 

Males. 

Females. 

^lales. 

Female, 

Males, 

Females. 

Delhi .. 

348 

30 

16 

2B 

217 

361 

Baluchistan 

336 

6 

13 

13 

213 

419 

United Provinces 

33i 

87 

n 

58 

183 

330 

Central India Agency 

315 

15! 

18 

27 

180 

309 

Bajputana Agency .. 

308 

67 

35 

118 

181 

291 

North-West Frontier Province .. 

304 

10 

30 

10 

209 

437 

^Mysore .. 

295 

63 

19 

78 

197 

348 

Central Province and Berar 

2S4 

135 

29 

SO 

187 

285 

Bihar and Orissa 

282 

118 

7 

9 

209 

375 

Punjah ., 

280 

i 19 

36 

33 

230 

402 

Assam 

274 

j 61 

46 

71 

203 

345 

^ladras ., 

273 

no 

20 

152^ 

201 

244 

Bombay .. 

265 

' 65 

24 

38 

235 

373 

Burma .. 

258 

97 

32 

37 

220 

356 

Bengal ., 

244 

31 


7 

270 

442 

Hyderabad 

225 

108 

68 

69 

217 

313 

Kashmir., 

206 

15 

1 

61 

245 

265 

208 


* Tli^ Caa 3 u 8 Superintendent, "Madras, informs me that this dgure is Istrger tlian it should be becai^ many ordi¬ 
nary hou33wiv©3 returned themselves as working dependents with ' housekeeping ’ as their occupation. The K-asbniir 
and Rajpufcana Agency figures suggest a sirnilar state of afiairs. 

The percentage of male earners is well above average in tliis provinoo, 
and that of female earners is also on the high side, Male worldng dependents 
form a low proportion whilst females are average, Male non-working depen¬ 
dents are relatively fewer, and female * non-working dependents about the 
average. 


The sex of 

non-ivorking 

dependenis. 


Distributmi rf 
popnla-tiom 
mnmig eemiers^ 
ivorking and 
7ian-ivorking 

dependmts 

cmnpared with 
that m other 
provinces and 
states. 








Earners, 
working and 
non-working 
dependents by 
natural 
divisions, 
districts and 
states. 
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10. Ill columns 2-4 of Subsidiary Table 11(a) 


J^^'atu^al division. 

Number per mille of total population 
returned as— 

Earnerp. 

Working 

depen¬ 

dents. 

Earners 
plus work¬ 
ing depen¬ 
dents. 

Non-work¬ 
ing depen¬ 
dents. 

United Provinces (British terri¬ 
tory). 

418 

68 

486 

514 

Himalaya^ West .. 

365 

263 

628 

372 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

403 

32 

435 

565 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ... 

382 

22 

404 

596 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central.. 

434 

76 

510 

490 

Central India Plateau 

473 

70 

543 

457 

EastSatpuras .. 

452 

75 

527 

473 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

442 

99 

541 

459 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East •. 

430 

83 

513 

487 ^ 


will be found the distri¬ 
bution of the popu- 
lation (both sexes 
together) into earners, 
working and non-work¬ 
ing dependents by 
districts and natural 
divisions. The latter 
figures are reproduced 
in the margin. They 
are illustrated in dia¬ 
gram no. 84. 
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EAKNERS, WORKING AND NON-WOEKING DEPENDENTS BY 

natueal divisions. 



These figures are of considerable interest as thej^ reflect to some extent the 
economic position in various parts of the province and the extent to which 
women and children help to augment the family income. 

The proportion of earners and working dependents is determined by several 
factors, among w'hich may be mentioned— 

(1) the proportion of women and childi’en in the population ,* 

(2) the influence of caste or social custom ; 

(3) the prevalence of occupations at which women and children can 

assist ; and 

(4) the effects of migration. 

Each of these factoi-s plays its part. If the proportion of women is large 
the proportion of earners will fall and that of dependents both working and 
non-working will rise. If the proportion of children is large the proportion of 
non-working dependents will rise. Where parda is observed women cannot 
as a rule do much to augment the family income and even if they do "work 
their high caste husbands are not likely to admit the fact to enumerators. On 
the other hand the women and children of the low'er castes usually work either 
for separate wages or at the family occupation. In the rural areas women and 
children usually assist at the family cultivation, whereas in the large towns 
they perforce more frequently become non-working dependents. Where mlae 
emigration is considerable as from the east of the province and from Oudh, 
the tendency is for the proportion of earners to diminish and working de¬ 
pendents to increase. Where immigration, espcially of males unaccompanied 
by their families, is considerable as in Cawnpore and Lucknow oiti^ and 
Dehra Dun district, the proportion of earners tends to rise. The actual pro¬ 
portion of the population of any area falling into each category is the result of 
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the interplay of all such factors, and the economic condition of the population 
is naturally determined to a very great extent by its distribution under the 
three heads. 

Himalaya West returns the lowest proportion of earners, by far the 
greatest proportion of working dependents, and easily the lowest proportion 
of non-working d.ependents. In this natural division there is an unusually 
high proportion of both males and females at the working- ages {vide paragraph 
10 of Chapter IV); the proportion of females is comparatively high [vide para¬ 
graph 13 of Chapter V); occupation is more than usually confined to agriculture 
\yide Subsidiary Table 11(a) of this Chapter] at which the women and children 
almost invariably work, there is no parda and no attempt at concealing the 
fact that they do work; employment of outside agricultural labour is unusual 
as there are no big landlords (the system of land tenure being quite different 
from that in the plains), the result is that few women and children come within 
the definition of earners but they rally in great numbers under the head working 
dependents. In this division it often happens that the head of the family is 
away, at any rate for part of the year, engaged on other work and the family 
cultivation is carried on entirely by the women and children left at home. 
Under such conditions the women might be considered as earners in the fullest 
sense of the word, but in order to preserve uniformity they have been classed 
as working dependents, the holdings in those cases being almost invariably 
recorded in the name of the male head of the family. In this natural division 
the effects of immigration (which is considerable) are completely eclipsed by 
the other factors referred to above. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West has the next lowest proportion of eaxmers, tbe 
lowest proportion of working dependents, and the highest proportion of non- 
woiking dependents. This is the outcome of a low proportion of females ; an 
average number of people at the working ages ; the prevalence of high castes 
and higher branches of other castes whose womenfolk either do no work apart 
from housekeeping or the heads of the families do not disclose the fact that 
they work, for the sake of respectability ; and the larger urban population a 
considerable proportion of whom are engaged on occupations at which the 
women and children cannot assist. The low proportion of earners and working 
dependents must adversely affect the economic position of the population in 
this natural division, for it means that outside labour has to be employed espe¬ 
cially for agricultural purposes, and the total family income is naturally lower 
than if more family members were empWed. It is noteworthy that as we pro¬ 
ceed across the Indo-Gangetio Plain to Cfentral and on to East the number of 
earners working dependents increases. The number of earners in the 
Eastern Plain is slightly lower than in the Central Plain as the result of greater 
emigration of males at the working ages, but the bigger proportion of women 
and children who work at the family cultivation brings the total number of 
workers to a sbghtly higher level in the East than in the Central tract. The 
effect of emigration is not so great on the figure for earners in Sub-Himalaya 
East as in the Eastern Plain, and there are more workihg dependents, as a 
result of the former being more essentially agricultural. 

The figures of the other natural divisions call for no special comment. 

the figures for districts the above-mentioned factors 
have to be* carefully considered and in addition a personal factor— the zeal 
and views of the District Census Officer—comes into play. Eor this reason 
the figures as between districts and states do not form quite such a reliable 
guide to the relative state of affaii^ as do the figures for natxxral divisions. 
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11. In Siibsidiaiy Table II{a) workers and dependents per iniUe of total 

population are 
cliowii by sub¬ 
classes of occupa¬ 
tion by districts, 
states and natural 
di^Tsions. In the 
margin are shown 
for each natural di¬ 
vision the number 
of earners and 
working depen¬ 
dents at certain 
occupations per 
mille of all earntis 
and working depen¬ 
dents, These fieures 


Natural division. 

Number per mille of all earners and worK 
depen'ients Vvx-rking at— 

Jng 

'Exploita¬ 
tion of 
animals 
and agri¬ 
culture. 

Industry. 

Trade. 

Profes¬ 

sions.* 

Other 

oeeu'pa- 

tions. 

United Provinces (British 

757 

Ill 

47 

21 

64 

territory). 






Himalaya, West 

879 


19 

21 

1 41 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

667 

165 

53 

25 

9i 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

663 

1£S 

62 

23 

S2 

IndO'Gangetic Plain, 

7?i 

!04 

41 

20 1 


Central. 






Central India Plateau 

73S i 

122 

53 

26 j 

oi 

East Satpuras 

757 j 

93 

57 1 

19 

74 

Sub-Hinmlaya, Estst 

I SS4 1 

1 48 

28 * 

7 

33 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

■ 731 1 

i 

11? 

63 

is 

66 


^ Incliiimg Public force, admini-s-tratiou, professions and tiie liberal arts, 

are illustrated in diagram no. 85. 


DlSTRIBUrm OF EARHERS AND WORKING DEPENDENTS 
BY OCCUPATION IN EACH NATURAL DIVISION. 


Diagram 35 * 


EXPLOITATION OF ANIIAAiS d VEGETATIGN 

INDUSTRY _ 

TRADE _ 

PROFESSIONS _ 

OTHER GCCUPATIGNS __ 



PER 
MULE. 
1000 . 



The preTalence of agricultuxal and pastoral occupations is especially 
marked in Sub-Himala 3 ’'a East and Bjinalaya West. The proportion is lowest 
in Sub-Himalaya West and Indo-Gangetic Plain West, where industry and 
trade occupy a larger proportion of the people* The agricultural proportion 
increases as we pass across the Gangetic Plain from we^ to east. The low 
figure for the professions in Sub-Himalaya, East is striking. 

SO . :V':... 


Occupational 
distributiofi 
of earners and 
working 
dependents by 
natural 
divisio-ns, 
districls and 
states. 
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Urban 
occupaiions. 
(i) Earners, 
working and 
non-worhing 
dependents. 


[ii) Earners 
and working 
dependents by 
sub-classes^ 


Almora district and Tehri-GarhAval State have the onormons proportion 
of workers at agricultural and pastoral pursuits of 96 per cent. ; districts 
Garhwal (94), Basti (91) and Gorakhprrr (88) come next. 

As in 1921 Bijnor returns the highest proportion of industrial workers 
(25 per cent.); Muzaffarnagar (22), Saharanpur (21) and Meerut (21) come next. 
They all returned high proportions in 1921 also. 

Lucknow (nearly 4 per cent.) returned the greatest proportion of transport 
workers, followed by Jhansi (nearly 3 per cent.). 

Muttra has the highest proportion employed in trade (8‘9 per cent.), 
followed by Agra (8'7), Ballia (8’5)j Lucknow (8‘4) and Benares (8’4). 

The remaining district and statewise figures call for no special comment. 

12. In Part III of Imperial Table X will be found the statistics of occu¬ 
pation for the 23 cities of the province. Out of the total population of these 
cities (2,490,698), 926,624 (37 per cent.) were returned as earners, 32,031 as 
working dependents (1 per cent.), and the remaining 1,533,143 as non-working 
dependents (62 per cent.). 

In 1921 the proportion of workers (i.e., earners plus working dependents) 
was 43, and in 1911 it was 44, The decrease in the jjeicentage to 38 has been 
produced by the factors mentioned in paragraph 5 supra. The proportions of 
earners and working dependents are lower in the cities than in the rest of the 
province because many town occupations are such that women and children 
cannot follow them. This facftor more than obliterates the increase in the 
proportion of earners that might have been anticipated as the result of exten¬ 
sive immigration of labour into the larger towns of the province. The earners 
consist of 813,962 males and 111,562 females, giving a sex-ratio of 137 female 
earners per miUe male, which is roughly half that in the province as a whole. 
The working dependents consist of 26,125 males and 6,906 females, ».e., 275 
female working dependents per mille male, whereas in the province as a whole 
there are 5,032 female working dependents per mille male. The bulk of work¬ 
ing dependents are boys who assist the head of the family. 

Taking earners and working dependents together there are 141 females 
per miUe males, as against a ratio of 433 in the province as a whole. 

The sex-ratio in non-working dependents is 1,721 as against a ratio of 
1,799 in the province as a whole. 

Below is shown the distribution of earners and working dependents (both 
sexes) in the 23 cities of the province, by occupational sub-classes, the distri¬ 
bution for the province as a whole is added for the sake of comparison. 


Occupation (by sub-classes), 

Total of 23 cities. 

provini-e, 

Actual number of 
earners and work¬ 
ing dependents. 

Nuinber per mille 
of total earners 
and working 
dependents. 

Vumber per mille 
of total eamei'a 
and working 
dependents. 

All occupations 

957,555 

1,0C0 

1,000 

I — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

135,480 

i41 

■ ; 762 . 

n—Exploitation of minerals t * 

5)5 

1 


III*-~Iadustry .. ,* 

258,988 

270 


IV—GPransport . * ,. .... 

63,031 

66 

S'... 

V—Trade •• 

165,779 

173 


VI—Rublic force . . .. 

40,045 

42 

4 

VJl—Rablic administratloii .. .. 

21,726 

23 

3 

Vm —^Professions and liberal arts * i 

- 53,592 

56 

11 

13.~PeiBoiiBKvingontbeirjnntHr^ .. ^ 

8,592 

9 

1 

X---l)oi3Qestio service ^ v ‘ - v 

' . 99,127 - 

104 

20 

XT —descsdl^ oooapaticms / *, 

,',87,615 


25 



^ 24 

8 
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It will at once be seen that the distribution of occupations in urban com¬ 
munities differs radically from the provincial distribution, which of course 
reflects chiefly the rural distribution. In the cities agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits natuxaUy give place to industry and trade. Transport, public force 
(12 of the cities include cantonments), public administration, professions and 
the liberal arts are all more prominent. Persons with private incomes are 
more numerous and so are domestic servants. The returns under “ Insuffici¬ 
ently described occupations ” are higher because they include general labourers 
and unspecified business men, clerks, etc., who are naturally found in greater 
numbers in towns. The figures are what would be expected. 

In the nest table is shown the proportional distribution of earners and 
working dependents in cities at each of the last three censuses. 


Occupation (bysiilj-elasses). 


Ali oeciii^tions 

[—Esploitatloa of animals and vegetation 

II—Exploitation o£ miaemls 

III— Industij" .. 

IV— ^Transport.. 

V—Trado 

VI—^Public force 
Vn—^Pablic administration 
Vni—^Professions and liberal arts 

IX—Persons living on their income . . 

X— Domestic service 

XI— InsoSSciently described occupations 
Xn—Dnproductive 


Xunsber per mille of total earners and T^crkirg 
dependents. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1,000 

hm 

1,000 

!4i 

177 

106 

1 

*. 

• • 

270 

251 

311 

66 

56 

59 

173 

HO 

140 

42 

35 

43 

23 

22 

21 

56 

43 ■ 

49 

9 

7 

13 

104 

i07 

125 

91 

143 

IG3 

24 

19 

30 


Between 1911 and 1921 the proportion employed on industry, transport, 
the professions and liheial arts and domestic service declined materially and 
agriculture and insufficiently described occupations gained (the latter partly 
as a result of incomplete classification). Between 1921 and 1931 there has 
been a movement in the reverse direction. Agriculture and insufficiently des¬ 
cribed occupations have lost to industry, transport, trade, the professions and 
liberal arts. Industry has not increased to the 1911 figure, but trade shows 
a remarkable increase. Domestic service shows a further slight decline, while 
the proportion of persons of independent means and those classed under 
unproductive occupations has increased. 

The distribution naturally vari^ to a considerable extent from city to city. 
Below I give the figures for four cities separately, viz. :—Cawnpore (the largest 
industrial centre in the province), Benares (which is of religious, industrial 
and commercial importance and where machinery is used in industry to a lessr- 
extent than in Cawnpore), Budaun (a growing country town), and Sambhal ? 
(an undeveloped coimtry town). 


Oocapation (by sub-ck^^)* 

Number pm: miU© of earners and working 
dependents employed under eacb occupation. 

Cawnpore. 

Benares. 

Budaim, 

Sambbol. 

AH oceupaHons .. .. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I-—Exploitation of animals and v^ofatioii .. .. 

57 

232 

i68 

296 

II—^ExploifcaMon of minemJs .. .. •. 

... 

1 



IH-^Industry 

341 

320 

279 

268 

IV-—Trmisporfc .* .. *. 

51 

48 

55 

16 

Y^Ttade .. .. .. 

199 

127 

156 

158 

VI—'Bublio force .. .. .. 

32 

17 

27 

10 

VII^—'Fiibiic administration .. .. 

16 

21 

38 

32 

Vlil—l?rof6ssiqns and liberal arts .. .. .. 

35 

80 

72 

44 ■■ 

IX—Persons living on fcbeir income ,, 

20 

8 

12 

I 

X—Dom^tic service .. .. .. 

99 

■ 40 

125 

87 

XX—Insufficiently d^ribedoccnpationB .. 

140 

68 

31 

74 

XII—Unprodnctive .. .. .. .. 

10 

38 

37 

14 


Cawnpore is the most industrialized though the proportion in Benares is 
not very materially less, due to the fact that more industries are carried on by 
hand in Benares while machinery is employed to a greater extent in Cawn¬ 
pore; further in the ease of the latter town many operatives now live in newly 













The chief 
occupations. 


^gricuUurei 
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developed areas outside the city limits. The country towns of Budaun and 
Sambhal are far less industrialized,. Again, Cawnpore has very little to do 
with agriculture, but shows a considerably larger proportion employed in com¬ 
merce than the other cities selected. The profesvsions and liberal arts are 
represented by a smaller proportion in industrial Cavnpore than in the other 
cities. The propoi’tion falling under “ Insufficiently dosoribed occupations ” 
is very high in Cawnpore as this class includes general labourers who formed 
88 per cent, of the total. 

The proportion of earners and working dependents at each occupation 
who were returned in the 23 cities of the province will be found in column 3 of 
Subsidiary Table 1(a). The fact that less than 10 per cent, of industrial 
workers were enumerated in the 23 cities of the province show how little organ¬ 
ized industry as understood in the West has replaced the indigenous system of 
this country. It is also noteworthy that less than 15 per cent, of those 
employed in trade were enumerated in the cities. 

The development in industry during the past decade has been dealt with 
in paragraph 53 of Chapter I, and brief notes on the various cities have been 
made in paragraph 17 of Chapter IT In appendix A to the present Chapter 
will be found some information about the organized industrial workers who 
were enumerated in Cawnpore City. This includes their distribution under 
the various industries into supervisory and welfare stafi, and operatives; their 
distribution by birth-place; and their distribution by caste. 

It was unfortunate that, as already mentioned, owing to retrenchment the 
information recorded under organized industries in the schedules throughout 
the province could not be tabulated. 

13. Something may now be said about the more important occupations, 
and incidentally,it may he mentioned that figures for eai-ners and working, 
dependents (workers) under each occupation at the last three censuses, and the 
proportional changes therein, will be found in Subsidiary Table IV. 

14. The headings under which agricultural occupations wmre returned at 
this census were quite different from those adopted in 1921, though the present 
classification can be adjusted by adding together certain groups in order to 
secure comparisons with the figures of that census. (Vide Subsidiary Table IV.) 

Below are shown the actual figures of earners and working dependents 
(both sexes) and the proportions,,falling under the main agricultural headings. 



Actual 
number 
returned as 
earners or 
working 
dependents. 

Kumber per mille of total 
agriculturists. 

Agricultuial heading. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

All Agricultural heads .. 

17,765,431 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Landlords, non-cultivating •* *. 

260,610 

15 

,8{ 

9 

Tenants, non-cultivatiDg * .* 

193,877 

11 

M 

Estate agents and managers of private owners and of Govern¬ 
ment; rent collectors, clerks, etc. 

52,463 

' :3,' 


5 

Landlords,cultivating .. i-: 

.1,795,536 


[ 844 

79 

Tenants, etiltivating .. *. ' •. 

12,011,621 

676 

3 ( 

723 

Agriculturallabomers . * . * : .. | 

3,419,185 

192 

134 

171 

Cultivators of special crops, mai'ket gardeners, etc* . * 

32,139 ' 

i 

2 

1 

2 


in \ m nn ano ivumauii it may oe as woju- 

state how they were classified. The .Oudh pulchtadas' (sub-settlement bolder) 
and rmtahatdar (under-propiietor) were olaseed as landlords.. The muafidar 
(revenue-free grantee) was classed as a landlord, t}x& rmiajidar dad-i-zamindar^ 
(a. grantee holding-renVfeeel&om a landbrd) W8B cl^^ as a tenaiit. In' 
Elumaun the kduxikosr elafsed^ as a landlord, and as s tenant. In 


sn 
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AGBICULTUEISTS—CTIANGES IN THE LAST 20 YEABS. 

liereditary and transferable was regarded as a propi’ietaiy right, and all others 
as tenancy rights. This was on the same lines as in 191l"except that no differ¬ 
entiation was made in 1931 between occupancy and other tenants, the kJimkar 
of Kumaun was classed as a landlord whereas he was classed as an occupancy 
tenant in 1911, and those holding direct from the Tehri-Garhwal State have 
been classed as landlords now for the first time. In 1921 the elassilicatioD only 
distinguished between persons roceiring rent from agricultural land and tIio.S6- 
who actually cultivated it, the result being that both Iaiidlord.s and tenants 
were found in each category. 

In 1921 the total workers retimiod under all agricultural iieads numbered 
18,720,761 and in 1911 the ligin'e was 17,325,438. The increase between 1911 
and 1921 was due chiefly to the rise in prices of agricultural jiroduce between 
1914 and 1921. This caused a movement of labour back to the land, and also 
resulted in such an appreciation in agricultural incomes that in many case.'j 
where the agricultural income had formerly been subsidiary it now rose to 
be the principal income. Between 1921 and 1931 the reverse process has been 
at work. Although crops were good until 1928 and prices ruled high until 
1930, the adverse seasons and collapse of the price-level at the end of the 
decade drove people from the land back to the towns, and so reduced agricul¬ 
tural incomes that often they were no longer the principal source of livelihood. 

The total workers under agriculture in 1931 are about 2-| per cent, more than 
they were 20 3 "eara ago. 

Of ail agriculturists nearh’ 12 per cent, were returned in 1931 as land- (a) Landlords. 

lords as against about 9 per cent, in 1911. 

The actual figures of 1931 and 1911 are 
given in the margin. This apparent 
increase is the outcome of the different 
classification of khaikars in Kumaun and 
of those holding direct from BQs Highness 
the Maharaja in Tehri-Garhwal State. In 
order to eliminate the effects in this differ¬ 
ent method of classification I give in the 
margin the figures for the province exclud¬ 
ing Tehri-Garhwal State and Kumaun. It 
will be seen that landlords have in the 
last 20 years increased by 6 per cent. 

This is due ohieflj’ to the continued 
dividing up of estates hy^ partitioning as 
a result of the existing laws of inheritance, 
and partly to the selling piecemeal of the 
estates of indebted landlords. Coming 
to the cross division between those landlords who derive most income from 
letting land or from actual cultivation, it is noticeable that although in 
the province as a whole the proportion who derive most from their own. cul¬ 
tivation has gone up materially, this is solely the result of including as land¬ 
lords the khaikars of Kumaun and those in Tehri-Garhwal State who hold direct 
from His Highness the Maharaja, for, omitting these areas, the actual number 
of landlords whose principal source of income was tenants’ rents has increased 
by no less than 78 per cent, in the past 20 years, whereas those who derive 
most income from their own cultivation have declined by 4 per eent. This is 
the outcome of high prices of agricultural produce and good seasons, which has 
enabled tenants to extend their holdings. The landlords finding they epuld 
get good rents have been encouraged to let or sublet the land they were for¬ 
merly cultivating themselves. A further explanation is that the fall in agri¬ 
cultural prices at the close of the decade resulted in a great depreciation in the 
produce of cultivation, whereas rents had not been permanently reduced, so 
that a landlord’s income from his own cultivation often fell below the income 
represented by the recorded rents of the land he w^as letting, A third contri¬ 
butory factor has been that professional men have bought land as opportunity 
offered and they thenfselves rarely cultivate any part of the land they acquire 
_even if they do, the part they cultivate would only yield an income subsi¬ 
diary to that from then’ other occupations. 


landlords. 

1931. 

1911. 

Variation 

1911—31. 

Kon-cultivating 

259,836 

145,711 

Per cent. 

4-78 

Cultivating . * 

1,015,596 

1,057,736 

—4 

Total .. 

1,275,432 

1,203,447 

+6 


Landlords. 

1931, 

• 1911. 

1 Increase 

1 1911—31. 

Non-cultivating 

260,610 

147,616 

Per cent. 

11 

Cultivating .. 

1,795,536 

1,368,995 

31 

Total .. 

2,056,146 

1,516,611 

36 
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[b) Tenants. 


(c) Landlords 
and, tenants 
together. 


(d) ^griciilmral 
labourers. 


The prevalence of large estates in Oudh is reflected in the relatively fewti 
landlords revealed in the Oudh districts. They would have been fewer still 
but for the inclusion of sub-settlement holders and under-proprietors. 

Coming to tenants, the same factors have rendered any comparison of the 

-:—• present figures for the province as a whole 

Tenants. 1931. 1911. thoso of 1911 misleading, so in the 

__L margin I give the figmes for the province 

Per een(. Tfhri-Garhwai State and Kumaun. 

„ . Tenants have decreased in numbers since 

!Ton.oult.vatog 187,578 188,690 -1 jgjj 3 

Cultivating.. 11,775,664 12.201,520 —3 Icss pronouncod in the case of those who 

---sublet. The latter result is not surpris- 

Totai .. 11,963,242 12,390,210 —3 ing. Those tenants who derive most 

- --!—- from sub-letting their land still regarded 

the recorded rents in 1931 as their income on this account; those rents had not 
been permanently reduced so their income had not declined (except those sub¬ 
letting on grain rents). On the other hand many cultivating tenants (and 
sub-tenants who are included among tenants) have subsidiary occupations, 
including agricultural and general labouring; their incomes from their own 
cultivation had fallen very heavily and often what had formerly been their 
subsidiary sources of income must have become their principal means of 
livelihood. A few successful tenants have in the early prosperous years of 
the decade acquired-proprietary rights and may have passed into the landlord 
class, but the larger proportion of the tenants who have disappeared since 
1911 will be found under agricultural labourers, either having lost their hold¬ 
ings^ altogether or deriving more income from labouring than from their own 
cultivation. They number somewhere about 400,000, or 3 per cent, of the 
tenants returned 20 years ago. 

Taking landlords and tenants together the figures for the last three censuses 
-—----- for the whole prov- 

Perjentage variation. iuce ^ are f’be 

Landlordsand ^-- margin. The re- 

tenants. ■ • • markable increase 

31. 21. 31. in landlords and 

-----—. -- tenants observed 

Non-cultivating.. 454,487 333,065 346,658 -f36 —4 -f31 in 1921 haS UOW 

Cultivating •■ 13,807,157 15,804,983 13,894,178 —13 -j-M _i disappeared and 

___ 

Total .. 14,261,644 16.138.048 14,240,836 -12 -H3 -tO fo'^hat ^of^l91h 

________ took up 

holdings during the boom period of 1914—21 have since relinquished them, 
largely as the result of the agricultural calamities at the end of the decade. 
Those people who took up the land when prices were at their highest naturally 
had to pay high rents which they could not continue to pay when prices cradied. 
Further, in 1931 a larger proportion returned their chief income from renting 
land than in either 1921 or 1911. An explanation of this has already been 
given above. 

In the margin are shown the actual figures for agricultural lahourtrs 
' ~ . (which include farm-hands, ploughmen 

Year. Agricultural General andi all Other classes of agricultural laboux) 

: . for the last three ceusuies. I have also 

~, shown th,e figures for general labourers 

1921 !! !! 2,m^67t (Glioup No. 191) as many of these work 

1911 2 I 964352 917!861 - as agriciAtural labourers or general 

^—L ——:—: -labourers as occasion' offers, and the rela¬ 

tive figures produce to some extent an index of the prosperity or otherwise of 
agriculture. Between 19n and 1921 general labourers wea^e reduced by almost 
half, but agricultural, laibpurcrs were reduced by almost as large a number. 
XWgitunately the 1921 figures for occupation are not . very reliable,'^ but it is 

*,7 “ ‘ ^ 1921,page 1535 . y 


Landlords and 
tenants. 


Kon-cultivating 

Cultivating 





Percentage variation. 

193J. 

1921. 

1911 . 

1921- 

31. 

1911- 

21. 

1911- 

31. 

454,487 

' 333,065 

346,658 

+36 


+ 31 

13,807,157 

15,804,983 

13,894,178 

—13 

-1-14 

-- I 

14,261,644 

16,138,048 

14,240,836 

~12 

+ 13 

+0 


Agricultural 

labourers. 


3,419,185 I 
2,508,671 
2,964,552 i 


General 

labourers. 


580,106 

483,943 

917,861 
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known that owing to the agricultural boom and the influenza epidomio there 
was a distinct moTement back to the la,nd at the end of the decade 1911 
—21, and in addition the incomes of small tenants from their holdings w'ere so 
enhanced that they often became the principal source of income, W’hereas 
labouring had formerly ocoupied that place. The end of the decade 1921-31 
saw the reverse processes at work and in 1931 agrieultuial labourers were more 
numerous than in 1911 and this at the expense of tenants. The total number 
of labourers agricultural and general is muoli the same in 1931 as in 1921, Since 
1931 the movement of agricultural labour into the towns, which was then 
beginning, must have continued apace. 

Agricultural labourers are, however, of less economic importance than tenants, 
forming as thej- did in 1931 only 19 x>er cent, of the agricultural population as 
against 69 per cent, tenants. Nevertheless tliese are the people who feel 
the pinch first when agrieuitural disasters occur, for they have no reserve and are 
the first to he thrown out of employment. 

For a full account of the economic condition of landlords, tenants (occu- Econoinic 

pancy and statutoiy) and agricultural labourers in the past decade the reader condition of 

is referred to Chapter I, paragTa,ph 40 et seg. Mc*re will he said on this subject agriculiurists. 
later when dealing with the .subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. 

Those who returned themselves as market gardeners, or producers cf special Oultivators of 

crops form hut 2 per cent, of agri- special crops. 
Actual num- Perc«atage culturists, US they did in. 1911. In 1921 

er. \iria.iGn.=. their numbeis were more than halved, 

hut they have almost recovered in 1931. 

15,852 jviOB figures are in the margin. Indigo 

33,314 ■ —52 I cultivation has ceased, and only a few 

-f- persons were returned from districts 

Dehra Dun and Ahnora under tea. The ngures under pu/ovine cultivation 
are very few and by their seatteied natiue suggest incompleteness. The 
bulk under this head are returned under “ Market gardeners, flower and 
fruit groweis,” and were returned chiefly from districts Allahabad, Meerut 
and Ballia, but here again the figuies suggest that the returns are none too 
reliable. When a man cultivates special crops as well as ordinary crops 
it must often be difl&eult for an enumerator to ascertain from which head the 
man derives most income, and it certainly might be very^ difficult to decide under 
which head to put any working dependenfsr The decrease in 1921 may have 
been due to the fact that many engaged on growing cereals as well as special 
crops found their principal income then derived from the cereals on account of 
their greatly enhanced prices. 

The figures are, however, too small to he of much importance. 

The figures xmder this head w^hich (jf) Estate agents 
showed a remarkable decline in 1921 managers 
show a further though smaller decline in 
1931. The actuals are in the margin, 

The greatest fall since 1911 has occurred 
in Oudh, where presumably the taluqdars ’ ' 

have been cutting down expenses. 

In the next table axe shown by revenue*" divisions the number per mille of I^al variations 
earners (piinoipal occupation) and working dependents (both sexes together) in agricultural 
who returned the chief agricultural occupations. occupcttion. 


■ ■ . 

Revenue division. 


Landlords. 



Tenants. 


Agrtcul- 

Sub¬ 

letting. 

Cultivat- 

ing. 

Total. 

Sub¬ 

letting. 

Cuitivat- 

ing. 

TotaL 

- toral 
labourers. 

United Provinees (British territory) 

11 

64 

75 

8 

500 

508 

144 

Meemt .. .. 

12 

103 

U5 

5 

279 

284- 

139 

Agtn. 

14 

3-6 

50 

19 

456 

475 

106 

Roh|lfehG.nd .. .. 

li 

15 

26 

8 

5 a 

576 

70 

Allahabad *. .. 

14 

‘ 25 

39 

14 ■■ i 

455 

469 

172 

Jhanax . * - f. 

14 

51 

■ '65 ■ i 

' ^ 'i 

1 ■386' 

390 

241 

Benares .. .. • - 

14 

52 

63 

■■ 26- 

1 , 396 '' ■ 

422 

173 

Gorakhpur 

9 

61 

70 

'■ 3 i 

i ■ 609. 

612 

180 

TTiimaim . > 

1 

641 

642-vj 

■ 1 ^ 

1: '246 - 

253 

11 

Ifttcknow V. .. .. 

il 

U 

22 1 

4' ■ 

573 

577 

130 

P^zabad . - * * ,. 

r 9 

46 

55 

3 

624 

62? 

144 


* I think these will be fooud more usefol than figures by natural divisionsu 



Year. 

1931 .. 

1921 .. 

1911 .. 
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Forestry. 


Pasture, 


Industry, 


Excluding Kumaun and Oudh, it will be seen that most landlords are found 
in Meerut and Gorakhpur, and fewest in Eohilkhand ; the latter is a division of 
large estates for Agra Province. In Meerut the landlords hold small shares 
and there are proportionally more of them. In Gorakhpur shares are likewise 
very small. The case of Kumaun has already been dealt with. The number 
of large estates in Oudh keeps down the proportion of landlords, especially in the 
Lucknow division. The large proportion of under-proprietors in Gonda, 
Fyzabad and Sultanpur districts has resulted in a higher figure for Eyzabad 
Division as a whole. A greater proportion of landlords derive their principal 
income from renting their lands in Lucknow and Eohilkhand Divisions than 
elsewhere ; the smallest proportion is found in Meerut, followed by Gorakhpur. 

Sub-letting among tenants is most common in the Benares Division, and 
least common in the Fyzabad, Gorakhpur and Lucknow Divisions. 

The greatest proportion of agricultural labourers to tenants occius in 
Jhansi where there are 2 to every 3 tenants, the next is in Meerut where the 
proportion is 1 labourer to 2 tenants. In Kumaun on the other hand the pro¬ 
portion of agrioultural labourers is very low indeed, for here cultiva+oi'S (both 
landlords and tenants) and their families do their own work, being for the most 
part poor and their holdings small. 

15. The forests of the province in addition to yielding substantial revenues 
to Government provide occupaUon and the principal means of subsistence for 
27,465 persons; in addition 4,146 returned one of the forestry groups as their 
subsidiary source of livelihood ; and of course there are thousands who rely on 
the handling of forest produce for their living. It is impossible to estimate the 
number dependent directly or indirectly oil forestry for a living, but it is far 
greater than the figures in Table Xw'ould suggest. 

16, First a woid bn the classification under this head. Group 21 is for 
“Cattle and bufialo breedeis and keepers.” Gioup 22 is clear enough—- 
“Breeders of transport animals.” Group 23 is “Herdsmen, shepherds and 
breeders of other animals.” In this piovince the werd “keeper ” in Group 21 
has at past censuses been read as “owner,” and cattle herdsmen have been 
classed with the herdsmen of all other animals in another group. I discovered 
when too late to make any change that the intention at this ceiisns Was to 
include cattle herdsmen under “ keepers ” in Group 21, so that my figures under 
this group may not be comparable with those of other provinces. Personally 
I think it will always be difficult for an enumerator to distinguish between a 
cattle herdsman and one who tends other animals because in actual practice 
herds are almost invariably mixed. But if it is decided to classify herdsmen by 
the animals they look after, the headings of these groups should be made clearer, 
say “ Group 21.—Breeders and herdsmen of cattle and buffaloes, and Group 
23—Breeders and herdsmen of other animals.” 


to the actual figures, cattle and buffalo breeding is rarely carried 
on as an organized industry, but practically every cultivating family has at 
least a pair of bullocks for the plough, and to breed these cows are kept all over 
the country. To provide milk, which With its products, is an important item 
ip the diet of the people, buffaloes are bred and kept in large hunibers. In addi¬ 
tion goats and sometimes sheep are included in the faffiily herd. The care of 
the herd is the common concern of the family, ahd the younger members u^^ 
graze them. Apart from certain fofest tracts stock ie for the most part staU-fed 
oh the bye-products of the crops, grazing^ in the average village being totally 
inadequate. Income from livestock is thus generally far too small to rank even 
as'a“su.bsidiai^ soiosce, soid'fsf thiS'r&'a^ figihes under stock raising are 

lower than-mightbarve be^-expected. There has been a small steady decline 
in the numbers returned m^totMs head since 1911. Though the actual figures 
are small the importance atook-raising to tf^ agricultural province can well 

'^Statisties of %b la# three cattle censuses are given in paragraph^Tof 

!i fl7.^ actual numte of workers at industri^ of all kinds abews a slight 
^^ase #hee 1921 though it is sMll well below 1911 Material 

'dress' ';an<Jjthe 
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In 1911 out of exevj 1,000 workers 125 were retiimod under industry ; the 
figure fell to 107 in 1921, and rose to 111 in 1931. 

Below I give the actuals of 1931 and the number per nijlle of earners and 
working dependents under industry engaged on each of the main industries at 
the last thi’ee censuses. 




Tier 

r>f earnpis ■urork- 


Actual 

niurnber 

ills <fepeu']£ 
eriagef 

rnts employed cn industry 

1 in various industries. 

Industry (by orders 

as e a HUM'S 

1 

1 


1 


uF vTorking 
denendents. 
‘1931. 

1 1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

All industries .. 

2.670,166 

1,G00 

1,000 

him 

Textiles 

499,559 

187 

209 

199 

Hides, skins, and hard materials from the animal kingdom .. 

94,156 

35 

31 

19 

Wood 

182,933 

69 

64 

71 

Metals ., , * ♦, ,, 

111,20? 

42 

41 

37 

Ceramics 

204,S37 . 

77 

64 

65 

Chemical products, properly so-called and analogous 

233,736 

SS 

S7 

80 

Food 

333,111 

126 

137 

16! 

Dress and toilet .. ^ 

64i,51S 

239 

230 

i- 229 

Furniture ,. .. .. .. .. 

7,919 

1 

I 

I 

Building 

42,031 

16 

14 

20 

Goustraction of means of transport 

1,I5S 

•• 

.. 


Production and transmission of physical force .. ., 

1,338 

1 


*• 

Miscellaneous .. ., .. . • •, 

317,683 

119 

122 

118 


The largest proportion has always fallen under industries of the dress and 
toilet, which includes chiefly washing and cleaning, barbers and hairdressers, 
oailois, milliners, dress-makers and darners. The propcrtion has steadily 
incieased since 1911, though the actual figures all show decreases excepting 
under the head washing and cleaning. The manufacture of boots, shoes, etc., 
and making of clothes appear to be suffering from foreign competition. 

Agra, Saharanpur, Meerut, Cawnpore, and Etawah districts return large 
numbers of boot and shoe makers ; the other industries under dress and toilet 
are more evenly distrihirted. 

Next come the textile industries, of which the proportion is lower than in 
1921 or 1911. Decreases are found under every head but particularly imder 
cotton ginning, cleaning, pressing, spinning, sizing and weaving. A larger 
number spin as a subsidiary oeeupation than the figures suggest, as a result of 
the artificial impetus given to this occupation by Mr. Gandhi, ffhe textile 
industries have to some extent suffered from foreign competition, but part of 
the decrease in the figures is due to the extension of Western methods and 
machinery which are to some extent replacing indigenous methods and which 
necessitate the employment of fewer operatives. Cotton processes employ larger 
numbem in the west of the province, particularly in the Meerut and Bohilkhand 
divisions; Bijnor and Meerut districts return large figures. The jute industry 
is nowhere important. Other fibres (including rope) employ considerable numbeis 
in districts Saharanpur, Muzaffamagar, Meerut, Bijnor, Budaun, Moradahad, 
Farrukhabad, Benares, Azamgarh, and Sultanpur. The wool industry is im- 
poitant in districts Mirzapur (including carpets), Almora and Bara Banks. Silk 
spinning is confined almost entirely to Benares district. The marked decline 
in the embroidery industry between 1911 and 1921 has continued in 1931 though 
to a le^ extent. Eamfidiabad, Lucknow, and Agra districts alone return 
considerable numbers. The distribution of dyers naturally follows that of 
textiles generally; they are most numerous in the three western revenue divisions 
nnd Allahabad, 


Dress and ioiUt. 


Textiles, 
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Miscellaneous 

industries. 


Eides^ shins, 
etc. 


Wood, 


Metals, 


Oetamios, 


Chemical 

'products. 


Other minor 
industries. 


Transfort, 
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Next come food industries, which show a steady and material decline since 
1911, The bulk of those returned under this head are found to be grain parch- 
ers or rice-poundeis, buskers, or flour-grinders. The latrer occupation is carried 
on almost entirely by females, and high figures occur in the three western and 
Lucknow rerenue divisions. The figures of each sex under this head show a 
decline since last census. There are also more women working as grain parchers 
than men, but this is due entirely to their prevalence in the eastern divisions 
of Gorakhpur, Fyzabad, and Benares. There has been an increase for both 
sexes under this head.. . 

Butchers have declined ; they are naturally more numerous where Muslims 
are in larger numbers. 

The bulk of sugar makers are found in Rohilkhand, a great sugarcane¬ 
growing division. 

The somewhat uneven nature of the figures for sweetmeat and condiment 
makers suggests that both at past and present censuses in some districts 
“ makers ” have been returned as “ sellers ” in spite of the clear instructions on 
the point. 

The other figures call for no special comment. 


The bulk of those returned under this head are employed in scavenging (this 
excludes sweepers employed as private servants). The numbers are evenly divi¬ 
ded between males and females, and are notably higher in the three Western and 
Allahabad and Lucknow Divisions than elsewhere as has always been the case. 

There has been a marked decrease in the number of those employed on 
making jewellery and ornaments. They are evenly distributed over the 
province. 

The extension of the leather industry noticed in 1921 has continued during 
the-last decade. It is fairly evenly distributed. 

. Burriers .and ivory or bone carving are alike rare, more so than in 1911 
or 1921. 

Sawyers (mostly found in forest areas), ’ carpenters, turners and joiners 
have increased since 1921 but are still miioh fewer than in 1911. Such is the case 
also With those working in other woody materials. 

Workers under this head show but httle change, though blacksmiths and 
makers of iron implements have increased somewhat. 

Workers in brass and copper are found chiefly in Moradabad (where the 
famous industry is reported to be flourisbing), Barrukhabad and Benares. 

Workers in other metals are unimportant everywhere. 


' ^ The bulk of those returned under this head are the ordinary village potters 
found everywhere, V 

Brick and tile makers have increased very materially since 1921 and are 
60 per cent, above what they were twenty years age. There has been some 
incre^e under the manufacture of glass beads, necklaces, etc., which occupies 
inany people in Agra dist^^^^^ 

The majority under this head are employed on manufacturing and refining 

vegetable oils, in which ocoupation women also largely share. 

There are noteworthy increases since 1921 in the numbers employed on the 
manufacture of matches and explosives, of aerated and mineral waters and ice. 

The number employed under building industries has increased since 1921 
hut is still below the 1911 figure., 

A marked increase has taken place in those employed cn ‘ the production 
and transmission of physical force,.chiefly due to the extension of the electrical 
supplies of the province. 

Industry, as a wbcle, employs far more people in the west than in the 
; Some account of*the economic condition of industrial workers wiU he found 
18. Earaeijs aaa tmder transport show a 
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earners and working dependents under transport engaged on each of the main 
occupations falling under this head at the last three censuses. 


Transport: (by orders). 

1 

1 

Actual 1 
li umber 1 
returned j 
as earners 1 

dvamber per milla of earners and 
working dependents employed cn 
tra.rLsport tU 2 ga,ged under each head. 

or t^irking f 
denendents.! 
*1951. 1 

1931. 

1921. 

mu 

Transport 



i 

20i,931 i 

I ( 

1,000 

1,000 

hm 

Transport by water 

•• 


1?,C05 1 

S4 

62 

S2 

jj road • • *» 

•- 


il2,2I6 j 

555 

522 

594 

„ „ rail 

-• 


1 i 

61,763 1 

I 

1 375 

275 

P-33t office, telegraph and telephone services 

•• 

\ 

I 

j 10,94? [ 

1 1 

54 ’ 

i di 

1 

49 


Transport by water occupies a few more people now than tw'enty years 
ago. Boatmen are naturally most numerous in AUaiiabad, Benares, and 
Gorakhpur divisions where the great rivers Ganges, Ghagra and Gandak are 
navigable; their numbers have decliired slightly since 1011. Persons, other 
than labourers, employ'ed on canals are naturally to be found where the canals 
exist. There lias been an increase under this head owdng to the construction 
of the Sarda system. Labourers on canal w'ork are chiefly employed at the head- 
w'orks of the Sarda Canal. Figures for employees (both direct and indirect) 
of the Irrigation Department will be found in Subsidiary Table VI at the end 
of this chapter. 

Over haK those employed on transport are to be found under this head, 
the actual numbers showing a marked increase over the dubious figures of 1921 
and a slight decline from the 1911 level. The number of persons other than 
labourers employed on roads and bridges seems low and I suspect some have 
been returned as servants of the state or of local bodies. Including labourers 
the returns are considerably iiigber than ten ymarsago but lower than in 1911. 

There are now four times as many persons (excluding personal servants) 
returned under mechanically driven veMcles as there w^ere ten years ago, and 
the total employed on all vehicles is 26 per cent, higher than in 1911, showing 
the extent to which road travel has increased, especially in respect of non- 
mechanical conveyances. Palld bea-rers and owmers have naturally decreased 
considerably m the last twenty years, and pack animal owners and drivers have 
been reduced bj^half. The latter are found chiefly in the Meerut, Agra and 
Kumaun divisions. 

Porters and messengers show a substantial decline since 1911. They are 
found where there are large towns, especially in the Agra and RohUkhand 
divisions. 

The actuals are almost identical with those of 1921, some 13 per cent, 
higher than twenty years ago. 

The figures in SuThsidiary Table VI (supplied by the railway authorities) 
of those employed direct by the railways amount to 89,454 as against 63,711 
returned in Table X- The differenoe is mainly due to olassifieation, some rail¬ 
way employees finding their way either designedly or by accident under other 
heads, e.gf., doctors, state servants, sweepers, bhistis, coolies, general labourers, 
efco., and others yet again being on leave out of the province or having two more 
lucrative oacupations (these wdll be few). The distribution appears normal, 
large numbers of railway employees occurring at big railway centres like 
Lucknow, Jhansi, Agra and Saharanpur. 

There has been some increase under this head since 1911. The distribution 
is normal. Figures of those employed in the Post Office and Tele^aph 
Departments, as supplied by those departments will be found in Subsidiary 
Table VI. The difference between-them and those exhibited in Table X are 
due to the same causes as in the case of the railway returns. 

19. The number of workers in. trade are 12 per cent, higher than twenty 
years ago, and 15 per cent, higher than in 1921, the actual figures being, 1911-— 
1,018,217; 1921—985,819 ; 1931—-1,137,691. Below are given the actual number 


Transport by 

water. 


Transport by 
road. 


Transport by 
rail. 


Post office^ 
tehgraph and 
uhpham 
servicm. 

Trade^ 




Trade, in 
foodstuffs. 


Other trades. 
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of earners and working dependents returned under each order in 1931 and tke 


I 

Trade (by orders). 

Actual num- 
ler of earners 
and working 

Number per niillo of earners and work¬ 
ing dependents emploj^ed in trade 
roturned under each order. 

dependents 
returned in 

1931. 

193 b 

1921. 

1911. 

Trade . • « • • • • • 

1,137,691 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Banl^, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

35,279 

31 

44 

50 

Brokerage, commission and export .. 

5,209 

5 

10 

10 

Trade in textiles 

59,244 

52 

56 

49 

„ skins, leather and furs 

4,562 

4 

4 

4 

„ wood (not firewood) 

7,680 

7 

2 

4 

„ metals 

2,004 

2 

1 

3 

„ pottery, bricks and tiles 

1,342 

i 

1 

2 

„ chemical products 

6,067 

5 

5 

8 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

19,723 

17 

10 

13 

Other trade in foodstuffs .. 

831,419 

730 

723 

704 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles .. 

13,425 

12 

10 

22 

„ furniture 

6,444 

6 

5 

7 

„ binlding materials .. • • 

871 

1 

I 

1 

„ means of transport .. .. 

25,876 

23 

26 

17 

,, fuel • 

44,805 

39 

49 

55 

,, articlesof luxury and those pertaining to letters and 

the arts and sciences. 

30,491 

27 

19 

28 

Trade of other sorts .. •• 

43,250 

■38 

34 

23 


stuffs, and if to these we add those employed in hotels, cafds, eto., and hawkers 
of drink aaid foodstuffs the figure rises to 76 per cent. The figures under other 
trade in foodstuffs show an actual increase of 16 per cent, since I9llj l®^8® 
increases occurring under grain and pulse dealers, dealers in sweetmeats, etc., 
(here I suspect some “ makers ’’may have been wrongly returned as “ sellers 
only ) dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry (a most remarkable and stea y 
increase since 1911), and dealers in fodder for animals. Although there is a 
inarktfd increase under the head “ Ow'ner and managers of hotels, cook-shop^ 
sarafs, etc., and their employees” I suspect that still many who shorn 
appear here have been returnedi under the particular work they do, such as 
domestic service, clerk, sweeper, watchman, etc.. Again the comparative y 
small numbers returned as hawkers of drink and foodstuffs suggest^^tha^ 
enumerators often failed to distinguish between those who “ hawked an 
those who sold from a shop. Dealers in tobacco, opium and have 

fallen to half their numbers since 1911. , 

The decreases under banks, establishments of credit, exchange , an 
insurance, brokerage, commission and export, reflect the trade depression t a 
spread over the country towards the end of the decade. The other figures oa 
for no particular comment. • . _ • +i, 

As observed in the last report* in the ordinary way in ting provmoe tne 
maker of a commodity also sells it; n,nd the organization of rural trade is stm 
- ^s'pximitive as ever. The great bulk of .the population is-served commercially 
, by sjnall rural markets held once or twice a week, supplemented by the 
permanenibf^aj^a'ol enmtsy tow^. To the^markets the agaicultural popu¬ 
lation brings its surplus gfaiffdor salei and buyk^th-the process those neces- 
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the ordinary way the wholesale or even tlie retail trailer v,1io deals in aitieles 
other than of local origin, himself Journeys to the place of nianiifactiire. and 
there obtains his stock. The rural merchant has iittJe idea of seeking for new 
Gorniuodities and the manufacturers have no idea of advertising their wares 
in new places. The present state of affairs is much the same as in 1921, and 
there is little or no sign of any development of organizations for eolleeting, 
advertising and distributing the simple iiseful commodities such a.s the niral 
commanity cannot provide for itself. On the other liand the old system to 
a large extent cut.s out the profits of iiiiddiemen. 

20. The total nurnber of earners and 'working dopendents in. rhi.s class 
are 452,998 as against 414,607 in 1921 and 480,279 in 1911 . The propor¬ 
tions to ail earners and working deptnidents and to those who woi'k at 
pastoral and agricuit-ural oecupat-ion.s (Order 1) are shown for the lasit three 
censuses below. 


0Cir, 

j KaiTierB and n'crking de- 
1 pendents in Class C per 

1 mille of workers at— 

! 

.Ail cecu- j Pasture and 

pations, 1 agriculture. 

\ 

_ _ L. 

i931 .. .. : 

1911 

17 j 21 

2Q i 2? 

i 


There has been an increase in the actual numbeis since 1921 though 
they are still below the 1911 figures. The same is true of the proportional 
figures, but in their case the movements are exaggerated bj" the large tem¬ 
porary increase in agriculturists (especially women) in 1921 and subsequent 
decline in 1931. As a result of the decline in agiiculturai prosperity after 
the close of the decade the number of unproductive employed under this 
head will have decreased and this must have restilted in finther educated 
unemployment both of those formerly employed and of those subsequently 
qualifying for employment. 

21. The figures under Public Force show a material decline, inainij 
owing to the great reduction effected in chaulcidars (village watchmen), and 
this in spite of the fact that some ordinary cJmiikidars (watchmen) appear to 
have been ineluded ‘WTongly irnder this head, for some of the cities show un¬ 
usually large Sgm’es. 

22. The figures call for no special comment. I would mention that it 
seems the Fyzabad Central Ofi&ce may have confused some “ Estate ” servants 
with. “ State ” servants, though the figures include some servants of tfhe Kapur- 
thala and other States which own land in that division, rightly so classified. 

23. Under this head were returned 273,346 earners and working 
dependents in 1931, as against 206,409 in 1921, and 239,319 in 1911. 

Below I give the actual numbers of workers returned under each order 
in 1931, and the number per mille of aU workers returned under the sub-class 
by orders. 


Professions and the liberal arts (by orders). 

Actual 
number of ; 
oamers and 
■ workinf^’ 

Number per zniBe of aD earners mid 
worldng dependents under this sub- 
ftiass, by orders, v 

dependents, ; 
returned in 
!93!. 

■ . 1931." 

1921. 

1911. 

All professions .. . . ., 

^ 273,346 

hm 

j,m 

1,000 

Beligion .. .. 

131332 

. 482' 

518 

515 

Law » . .. .. ., 

22,401 

, ■ 82. 

57 

43 ':' ■ 

.Medicine *» . **■ '*• ■ 

: .30,920 

" ■ ,113 

: 

; !29; : 

Instruction *. .. .. .. 

52,064 


167 

116 

Letters, arts and sciences (other than those who fall under pub> 
lie administration). 

36,129 i 

i ; 

I ■ 

[■' , ■■■132 ■ 


197 


Class C : Public 
ad'minisiratiojh 
and liberal arts. 


Public force. 


Public 

adminisimtioii. 


Professions and 
the liberal arts. 
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Heligion, 


Law, 


Medicine. 


InstTuciion. 


Other 

2yTofes8ions. 


Persona living 
on their 
incomes. 


Domestic 

service. 


Insufficiently 

described 

occufpations. 


Unproductive. 


Eeligion claims almost lialf, aiid although its proportion has declinecl 
the absolute figures show an increase of 14 per cent, above the 1911 figure-. 
The considerable increase in priests, etc., and fall in religious mendicants 
suggest that some of the latter have been included with the former. The lo^ 
figui’es under Gtroup 166 (servants in religious edifices, etc.) s.uggest that 
this group has been confused with Groups 163 and 165. I notice this was 
suspected in 1921 also.* 

It is regrettable to note that there are now more than double the number 
of lawyers, muhhtiars, etc., than there were ten years ago. That profession is 
terribly over-crowded. Petition-writers, lawyers’ clerks, etc., show a corre¬ 
sponding rise. 

Medicine does not appear so attractive, for although the figures are higher 
now than in 1921, they are approximately the same as in 1911. The figures 
for dentists and veterinary surgeons do not look very reliable (the latter have 
in many cases probably gone under state or local service), nor would I put 
much faith in the distinction between registered medical practitioners and 
others. The somewhat low figures of midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 
nurses, Tmsseurs, etc., suggest that some who should rightly have come into 
this group have found their way under domestic service (Group 187). 

The number of persons employed in connexion with education has risen 
rapidly since 1911 and is now almost double what it then was. The uneven 
nature of the district figures for clerks and servants connected with education 
suggests that some of those who should have appeared here have gone under 
other clerks and domestic service. 

The only important occupation under this heading is “ Musicians, actors, 
dancers, etc.” The great decline in 1921 has in part, been made good again. 
They are found in greatest number in the .Meerut and Rohilkhand revenue 
divisions. 

24. The heavy decline in this group in 1921 was ascribed to the fact 
that the cost of living had so increased that pensioners could no longer subsist 
upon their pensions but had to find employment of some kind. It may also 
have been due to the fact that cultivation, in which most pensioners indulge, 
became the most lucrative source of income on account of the rise in the price 
of agricultural produce. With the recent fall in prices and drop in the cost 
of living it is natural to find a very substantial increase in the figures under 
this head, though they are still 13 per cent, below the 1911 level. 

25. There has been an increase under this head since 1921, but the 
figure is still a long way below the 1911 level. Private motor-drivers and 
cleaners have increased nearly sevenfold in the last ten years. They are more 
numerous in the revenue divisions of Agra, Rohilkhand and Lucknow than 
elsewhere. : Other domestic servants are more numerous in the west than the 
east, as might be expected. 

26 . The heading of this sub-class is somewhat of a misnomer, consist¬ 
ing as it does mainly of general labourers rightly so classed. As has already 
been explained the nuniber of general labourers is largely dependent on ag- 
rioulturai conditions. The very material decrease between 1911 and 1921 
was partly due to the rise in prices of agricultural produce which resulted in a 
movement of labour to the land because of inereased agricultural prosperity- 
The collapse in prices at theend of the past decade caused a movement the other 
way and this is reflected in the increase in general labourers of 20 per cent, since 
1921, General labourers are naturally more numerous where there is a larger 
urban population. 

27. The numbers imder this head have fallen very materially at succes¬ 
sive censuses. In 1931 owing to the Civil Disobedience Movement the jails 
were fuller than usual, otherwise the decline would have been still greater. 
The figures for procurers and prostitutes axe for obvious reasons, not reliable. 
Taking beggars, ve^ants, prostitutes and procurers altogether there has been 
a large decline ai each census, the decrease on the present occasion being in 
no waj^ due to the fact that Wizards and ydtehes have for the first time been 
transferred to the “ arts and sciences ” (under Groiip 181 into which they have 

* , 
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gone, only 208 person-s were returned most of ■'.vliom would be astrologers, 
etc.). Some may have gone into C4roup 182 {MusieipAis, actors, da,ncers, me.,) 
but even so there appears to be a considerable decrease in beggars and 
vagrants, a satisfactory point to note. They are more nuiiicroiis in the west 
than in the east of tho province. The high figure In distr*ct Sitiipur is account¬ 
ed for the conside-rable number wlio had congregated with the Paika.'rina Fair 
which was enumerated at I^s’imsar cii census night. 

28. As a measure of retrenchment occupation has not been tabulated by 
religion at this census, but it is not likely that aiiv iiiaterial changes liave 
oeourreci in the distribution since 1921 or oven 1911. For information on ibis 
point the reader i.s referred to the Census Report 1911, Part I, pages 411-412. 
Such ta.buiation would still as ?tlr. Blunt then wTote 'A’fffleet faithfully the 
well kiiowm characteristic.s of the various communities. ” The most impor¬ 
tant feature is that as a larger proportion of Muslims than Hindus reside in 
towns, Muslims follow' lU’ban pm'suits to a greater extent than do Hindus. 
The figures in the next few* paragraphs throw some light on this subject. 

29. Imperial Table XI give.s the statistics of the occupations of cert.ain 


Caste, 

Number per mille (of both 
sexes together) who were 
returned as — 

Caste. 

Nuiiibci 

per nhih„ 
gather) w 
‘Turned as 

(of both 
ho were 

:larners. 

vVorkinp 

depend¬ 

ents. 

Kon- 

workina 

depend¬ 

ents. 

Earniis. 

'forking 

depend¬ 

ents. 

Noa- 

workipg 

depend¬ 

ents. 

Brahman .. 

365 

50 

585 

Lobar 

3S6 

"70 

542 

Bajput 

369 

93 

533 

Kiiniiiar 

450 

£0 

470 

Bhuinhar .. 

355 

29 

616 

T.Tinira 

452 

Vl9 

419 

Kayastlia . - 

323 

24 

653 

Dhobi 

496 

64 

440 

Vaishya .. 


23 

ce.ii. 





Jat 

570 

43 

587 





Taga 

356 

19 

625 





Bhat 

5S6 

40 

574 









Pasi 

446 

121 

433 





Cliamar 

499 

61 

440 





Bhangi 

403 

59 

533 





Saiyid 

329 

21 

1 650 

ICiirini 

432 

122 

446 

Pathan 

34! 

55 

j 6Q4 

Lodh 

405 

106 

489 

Shaikh 

349 

30 

1 621 

Gujar 

37S 

59 

563 

Darzi 

453 

65 

502 

Gadariya .. 

422 

84 

494 

Julaha 

407 

61 

:?32 

Ahir 

428 

129 

443 





Sonar 

372 

37 

591 





Halwai 

409 

38 

553 





Toll -. 

456 

58 

. 486 





Barhai -. 

380 

45 

575 

i\nglo-Indian 

273 

5 

722 


selected castes 
(no matter what 
religion they re¬ 
turned ) for the 
province a?, a 
whole including 
the states. In 
tho margin I give 
for certain of 
those castes the 
number per mille 
(of both sexes 
together) who 
returned them¬ 
selves as earners 
working and non- 
working depen¬ 
dents. The jjro- 
portions are 
dependent on 
three main fac¬ 
tors— 


(i) the extent to which women and children are allowed to w'ork at any¬ 

thing except the ordinary household duties, which depends on the 
social position and custom of the caste, 

(ii) the proportion of females and children to male adults in the caste, 

and 


(iii) the nature of the occupations that the caste chiefly follows. 

Each of these factors has to be taken into account when considering the above 
figures. 

It will be seen that generally speaking the higher castes (both Hindu and 
Muslim), in spite of including a smaller proportion of females and of children,* 
and hence a greater proportion of males at the working ages, and in spite of the 


Occupation by 
religion. 


Occupation by 
caste. 

(a) Distribution 
between earners, 
working and 
non-Ivorking 
det^endents. 


* YMb pf^ragraph 17 of Chapter V> 12 of Chapter lY, 
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(b) The sex of 
earners and 
workmg 
dependents. 


fact that the occupations at which those castes are mainly employed are often 
such as could bo followed by women and children, include lower proportions of 
earners and working dependents. This is due to their social customs, they 
are stricter about parda and consider it derogatory to their social status to 
allow their women and children to w‘ork (or to admit it if they do work). In 
the case of Kayasthas the proportions are very low due to the large proportion 
of this caste who are engaged in their traditional occupation of clerical work 
of all kinds in which women can take no appreciable part. Agriculturists and 
pastorals although including a larger proportion of Women and children, because 
their occupations are suitable to the latter and because their social custonas 
permit them to work, return a much larger proportion of earners and working 
dependents. The Gujar figures are strikingly low. This caste consists mainly 
of Hindus in the west of the province and of Muslims in Oudh and the east of the 
province. As is the case of all the western people the Hindu Gujar women 
and children take less part in the family occupation than Hindu females eke- 
whexe in the province, and with the Muslim Gujars women and children work 
no more than is the case with the other Muslim castes. Hence the low figures. 

The highest proportions of earners and w'orking dependents are to bo found 
among the lower castes, but the figures are naturally affected by the nature of 
the occupation. Thus earners and working dependents are relatively loW among 
Barhais and Lohars a large proportion of whom are carpenters and blacksmiths 
by profession, which occupations women as a rule cannot be expected to follow. 
On the other hand the filgures of both earners and Working dependentsfor Luniyas 
are high as they are largely agriculturists and labourers and their women and 
children assist or work on their own at these occupations. 

Anglo-Indians, as would be expected, return a low proportion of both 
earners and Working dependents. 

30. In colunm 3 of Subsidiary Table V of this chapter will be found the 
proportionof females to males who were returned as earners (principal occupation 
only) at any occupation and at the chief occupations at which each caste works. 
Below I give the highest and lowest proportions of females returned as earners 
(principal occupation only) at any occupation. 


High proporfciou iomalo earners. 

Low proportion of female oarnors, 

Caste. 

Number of 
female 
[earners per 
mille male 
earners. 

Caste. 

Numl^er of ^ 
female 9^1 
earners per]] 
mille male ] 
earners. 

Saharia -. 

860 

Taga •. 

46 

Gidhiya ». 

755 

Khattri •• 

47 

Bhangi .. • • 

600 

Jat .. 

51 

Kanjar . • . - 

598 

TCayastha 

65 

IndiBn Christians .. 

580 

Bajput V V. . ., 

68 

■ NatV ... ■ 

554 

Bhuinhar .. 

84 

Barwar 

548 

Braliman .. 

88 

Chamar .. -. 

529.:;;;'^ ■;! 

Gujar 

90 

Khangar * 

503 

Barhai 

98 

Dhobi 

487 

Saiyid • ^ 

102 

Kewat 

450 

Pathan 

104 

Kahox 

421 

Shaikh 

111 
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Sonaar ... 

112 

Koeri 

■ 395 

Moehi v. 

130 

Duniya 

373 

Vaifeihya' .. ,, 

135 





a,i»d tliose v,itli occiipations- at 
•with the highest proportion of fenialt 


The fp^ctors mentioned in pararn'apli 20 mpm are largely instrimieni'al in 
determining these figures rsiso. As rvoiilcl be expecteci the lower castes and tribes 

ivonieii ciiid eiiildreii c-au ■work a.re found 
earners. Ti'ie Sgiires. for Xats and Ka>njars 
are influenced by tlie large proportion of femalo beggars, prostitutes, etc. It 
is, however, of more interest to exairiiiie tise pregi-Cirtion of female earners plus 
W'Orldng dependents at all occiipstioiis to inales. Eelow I give the iigiires of 
representative castes, and tribes and c-Gaipare them with the ccaTespond'hig 
figures (of workers) for 1921 and 1911 whore 'chesf? are available. 


Caste. 


d'i 11x""- 

tlCxS. 



r 

.1 s yrDrl'icTS 

rkers per 
at all 



1931. 

i 

19!!. 

1 

1 

1 

193!. 1 

1 

1911. 

Barwar .. 


-5 



i 

Oaaariya.. 

445 ^ 

513 

433 

Saliaria .. 



•• 


Mai 

437 i 

4SS 

5i9 

Kewat .. 


i 5 / 

•• 

717 

Dhunia .. 

422 


•• 

Girlliiya 


750 



Eb’til: .. 

a ^ 

304 

290 

Tliam .. 


717 



■juVJia 

cCiO 

521 

543 

Khangar 



• • 


Bhat 


434 

362 

Pasi 


701 

7ri7 

705 I 


■r 1 7 i 

-/i 1 j 

343 

332 

Luniya . - 


(' uO 

S39 


LfOiar 

1 

aC-9 

573 

3£9 

Koeri .. 


669 

342 


P'. i' 1 Tyat .. • • 



^£6 

Chaniar 


654 

673 

1 


257 ' 

7S0 1 

1 

265 

Kan jar .. 



•* 

i 

i 

j Cnjar .. .. | 

222 

127 i 
i 

99 

Bliangi .. 


623 

, 735 

729 

PatliLin -. .. 1 

^ 209 

1 

i 23S 

Dbobi .. 


623 

620 

O'i'j 

Eariiai . . «. | 

202 

259 

244 

Nat 


62! 



Brahman .. 1 

! JC7 

i s 

1S7 

i IS4 

i 

Arakh . . 


\ 



\ ab’iiiVa •. * ’ i 

1 i 91 1 

1 ’ 

! “ i 

: 272 

Aliir 


553 

645 

1 553 

1 

: Sonar .. .. ^ 

1 ^74 1 

i 139 

138 

Kaliar . - 


553 

602 

616 1 

! Shaikh .. 

I 

170 

i 

25S ■ 

236 

Kumbar 


536 

646 

646 

1. 

1 AA 

i 

152 

Knrml .. 


524 

545 

539 

1 Jat 

133 

1 73 

75 

Teli 


493 

533 

624 

1 Bhninhar 

!2Q 

1 

1 

j 

183 

Kaclihi, Mali. MuxaOj 
Kain and Saini, 

483 

486 

483 

1 Kayastlia 

iiO 

i 58 

1G4 

Lodh 


464 

■491 

491 

1 Khattri - 

89, 



Darzi .. 


453 

, -V 

- 

1 Taga 

79 

- 

66 


The greater esetent to which women, assist in the support of the home is 
very apparent among the lower and agricultural castes and tribes. 


In vie-w of the decrease since 1911* in the sexr-ratio at all ages in the higher 
castes and among Muslims, the sex-ratio in female earners and working depen¬ 
dents might he expected to sho'vv a decline. This isiound in the case of Bhuin- 
hars and Vaishyas, and all the Muslims castes, hut for Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Kayasthas, Jats, and Tagas the sex-ratio has increased, showing that the 
w'oiiien-folk arc gradually taking a larger share in augmenting the family 
income. Khatiks, Gujars and Sonars all show substantial increases in the 
sex-ratio of workers,but every other caste shows a decline, in the case of 
some of the lower castes the decline being very marked. 

In 1921 owing to the influenza epidemic and the rise in the cost of living 
there were in most castes a gi-eater jJercentage of women working than either in 
191101* 1931. 

^ l/aragrapla 17 01 GBapterT. 
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Traditional 
0 occupations. 


31. Imperial Table XI shows to what extent any particnlar caste still 
follows its traditional occupation. As in previous censuses traditional has been 
somewhat freely interpreted to mean the occupation with which a caste has been 
particularly associated in the past. There is for instance nothing to show that 
the castes which have been mostly agricultural in the last tlu’ee or four decades 
are agricultural by “ tradition.” It is certain that they were never so in the 
same way as Barhais are “traditionally” carpenters. They were probably 
never tied down by custom and caste to agriculture as Barhais wnre to wood¬ 
work, Lohars to working with iron, Sonars to working in precious metals. In 
the majority of cases, however, the occupation assigned in Imperial Table XI 
as “ traditional ” represents faithfully enough the really “ traditional ” occu¬ 
pation of the caste. 

Subsidiary Table V of this chapter shows the proportion of earners (prin¬ 
cipal occupation only) who are still working at the traditional occupation of 
their caste. The list is headed by Bhuinhars (landowners and cultivators), 94 
per cent, of their earners returning the traditional occupation as their principal 
source of income. Ilext come Sainthwars (cultivators—92 per cent.), Tagas 
(landowners and cultivators—90 per cent), Araklis (cultivators, agricultural and 
general labourers—88 per cent.), Lodhs (cultivators and agriculturai labourers— 
88per cent.), Jats (landowners and cul^ators—87 per cent.), Kurmis (culti¬ 
vators—84 per cent.), Kocris (cultivators— 83 per cent.). All the high figures 
are for agriculturists, which is not a matter for surprise seeing the part that 
agriculture plays in tliisprovince and the love of the soil that is in-horn in most 
Indians. If to the above occupations wo add the other agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits the percentages become even more striking—Bhuinhars 96, Sainthwais 
98, Tagas 96, Arakhs 92, Lodhs 91, Jats 94, Kurmis 95, and Koeris 94. 

Next come the artisan and trading classes the first of whom are Sonars 
(goldsmiths, silversmiths and jewellers- 71 per cent.), then come Darzis (tailors- 
69 per cent.), Bhangis (scavengers—66 per cent.), Vaishyas (traders—61 per 
cent.), Mochis (shoemakersand cobblers—^61 percent.), Halwais (confectioners- 
59 per cent.), Dhobis (washermen—56 per cent.), Gidhiyas (bird-catchers—55 
per cent.), Nais (barbers—54 per cent.) In the case of each of these castes, of 
whom more than 60 per cent, of earners returned their traditional occupation as 
their principal source of income, by far the greater proportion of the remaining 
earners returned some agricultural or pastoral employment as their principal 
source of livelihood. 

Between 40 and 50 per cent, of the earners of the following castes returned 
their traditional occupation as their principal source of income—Kbattris 
(traders), Julahas (weavers), Rrajpiits (soldiers. Government servants and land- 
owners), Barhais (cmpenters), Telis., (oilmen) and Kumhars (potters). Of these 
again the vast majority of those who did not return their traditional as 
princ^al occupation returned some agricultural or pastoral head. 

Kayasthas (clerical workers), Lohars (blacksmiths), Kahars (personal 
servants), Khatiks (fruit and vegetable sellers and butchers), Gadariyas (shep- 
^rds, goatherds and blanket-weavers), Kaehhis etc., (market gardeners), 
Dhunias (cotton carders), Luniyas (salt-petre workers and earth-workers), and 
Gujars (cattle and sheep-breeders, herdsmen, etc.) returned between 20 and 40 
per cent, of their earners as principally supported by their traditional occu¬ 
pations, and again the vast ma jority of their other earners returned agricultural 
or pastoral Oocupatious.^^ 

At the bottom of the list come Bhats (bards and genealogists— 9 per cent.), 
Brahmans (priests— 8 per cent,), Kalwars (liquor distillers and sellers— 6 per 
cent.), Ohamars (leather-workers—6 per cent.), Kewats (boatmen, fishermen 
and riverain occupations—6 per cent.), and Basis (ton-makers—2 per cent.),' 
and here again the great majority of the remaming earners returned as principal 
occupation some agricultural or pastoral head. 

But to aU these figures must be added considerable numbers of those v/ho 
returned their traditional occupation as their subsidiary source of income, which 
as will, be seen from colunms H and 12 of. Imperial Table XI were often very 
numerous. In the ease of Bahelias, Barhais, Dhohie, KachMs etc., Kumhars, 
liohars, Luniyas, Nais, and Telis such persons exceeded one-third of the number 
'wno returned the traditional occupation aiS priocip^. 
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In order to ascertain what changes have oeourred 
the working dependents who retnrnod the traditional oci 
to those who returned this as tliair principal occ-upati 
comparisons can be made the workers of 1921 and 
included. 


since previous censuses 
eiipations must be added 
on a*t this census before 
1911 for they were then 


Below I give for selected castes the prop; 
(iwincipal occupation) fins working dupeiidei 
occupation) who returned tlieir traditicuiai oee 



to all workers of earners 


id of eaiiic-rs I'subsidiarv 
n ill leii and 1931. 




Caste. 


1 

1 

Rrineipal 

iiecupatioii.'*- 

Sgs.| 

?ri:v;6;pl cr 

oSSSn.= 


Principal or 
subsidiary. 

Bhiiinliar 

.. 

i 



932 


1 

£97 

Taga 



371 

r* 1 

O 1 

879 

S96 


896 

Jat 


.. 

834 

10 

S44 

843 

2 

S50 

Koeri 



77*4 

28 

£32 

£79 

1 

880 

Lodh .. 


.. 

733 

13 

£01 

£61 

5 

864 

Kurmi .. 

.. 


f 29 

20 

749 

S43 

2 

845 

Sonar 

. . 

*• 


63 

717 


9 

749 

Blxangi . • 

.. 


6^7 

14 

□6 i 

767 

i 

jLi 

788 

Dliobi 



p26 

113 

C 


74 

601 

Nai 



501 

134 

635 


66 

593 

Halwai .. 



553 

56 

5S9 

67B 

5 

683 

Barbai .. 


.. 

403 

141 


415 

116 

531 

Teli 

.. 

.. 

4GS 

Qr‘. 

Cv 

4S3 

436 

82 

518 

Rajput .. 



462 

24 

436 

482 

10 

1 492 

Julaiia .. 

•. 


428 

53 

465 

505 

14 

519 

Kumbar .. 

. . 

• • 

565 

95 

460 

432 

79 

511 

Lobar 



313 

126 

439 

313 

100 

418 

Kbyastba 



361 

16 

3 £ 7 

327 i 

10 

337 

Kabar • • 



■ 302 

45 

347 

“44 

44 

393 

Gadariya.. 



216 

46 

262 

229 

59 

2gg 

Kbatik .. 

,. 


227 

24 

25! 

145 

S 

153 

Luniya .. 


• * 

107 

32 

139 

58 

53 

ill 

Abir .» 



■11! 

2f 

132 

92 

20 

112 

Gujar 


... 

95 

16 

ill 

128 

9 

137 

Bra^unan 


■ .. 

77 

20 

97 , 

79 ■ 

35- 

li4 

0:.amar .. 

V’ 

- 

48 

9, 

57 

, 37 

' ' ' 

48 

Kewat .. 


*• 

40 

■■■ 9 

49 

11 

■ 2 -'i 


Fftsi 


•V 

22 

4 

26 

5 

3 

S 


'"^Iiidades worldiig depends sits as v^^eli. 


Comparing the fourth and seventh columns it will be observed that 
speaking generally those castes who have the lower proportion working at 
their traditional occupation show some increase in the proportion in the last 20 
years, and those who have higher proportions show some decrease. Avery 
notable decrease occurs in the ease of Bhangis, who are taking up other 
occupations. Chamars, Luniyas, and Dhobis on the other band show 
some increase, as also do Loharr and Barhais. Khatiks show a very striking 
increase. The Knmhar is being ousted from his traditional occupation to some 
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extent by the introduction of metal utensils, and the Teli by the modem 
product, but the changes are small. Taken as a whole the figures reveal a 
remarkably small change in the state of affairs that existed 20 years ago. When 
comparing the figures of columns 17--66 of Imperial Table XI with those of 
1921 and 1911 it must be borne in mind that the 1931 figures do not include 
working dependents whereas the others do. 

Columns 15 and 16 of Imperial Table XI show the extent to which those 
who returned the traditional occupation of their caste as their principal source 
of income supplement that income by following some subsidiary occupation. 
The proportions are large in the case of Ahirs, BarhaiSj Bhats, Bhuinhars, Brah¬ 
mans, Chamars, Darzis, Dhobis, Dhunias, Gadariyas, Kahvars, Kewats, Koeris, 
liumhars, Lohars, Luniyas, Xais, Basis, Rajputs, Sonars, and Telis. It will 
be observed that with the exception of Koeris and Rajputs the traditional occu¬ 
pation is other than actual cultivation. The bulk of the subsidiary occupations 
of all these castes are agricultural or pastoral. 

32. In paragraph 5 supra we saw the proportion of female to male workers. 
In 1931 there w^ere in the whole province including the states, 7,183,842 
females returned as earners or working dependents, as against 8,429,755 in 
1921, and 7,840,190 in 1911. These figures represent 305, 381, and 342 
respectively per mille of the female population. Female earners and working 
dependents are therefore aetnally and proportionally Imver now than they have 
been at the last two censuses. The large proportion of children in the present 
population has kept down the proportion but this is not the explanation of the 
decrease, for based on females aged 15 years and over the proportions become 
499, 605, and 636. The exceptionally liigh figure in 1921 is explained by the 
rise in the cost of living and the heavy mortality caused by the influenza epide¬ 
mic. These two factors necessitated every available w'oman lending a hand 
in the fields and it will be seen that the increase took 2 flace solely under the agri¬ 
cultural heads of occupation. In the same way now in 1931, on the return to 
more normal conditions it is the falling off in fern,ale agricultural workers that is 
responsible for almost the whole decrease. 

The occupations of females (omitting, of comse, household duties) may 
be studied from Subsidiary Table III, which shows for all sub-classes and for 
selected orders and groups the actual number of female earners and working 
dependents, and the number of female per mille male earners and working 
dependents under each of those occupations. 

Below I give the number of female earners and Working dependents re¬ 
turned under each sub-class per mille of all female earners and working depen¬ 
dents based on the actual figures shown in column 4 of that subsidiary table, 
and the corresponding figures for 1921 and 1911. 


j 

Oeoupation (by sub-classes), ' ; 

Number of female earners and working dependents 

per mille of an female earners and working 

dependents in— 

1931, 

1921. 

1911. 

All occupations .. . , .. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I.-— Exploitation of animals and vegetation .. 

754 

784 

711 

U. —Exploitation of minerals .. 



• • 

m.— Industry 

126 

122 

154 

IV, —Titansport ,, .. .. .. 

- i - ■ ■ 

1 

1 

V.—Trade ,, 

48 

35 

42 

VI. —^Public force 

■ . , ..■■■ ■■ . 

a;, V . 


Vir.—Public administration 

1 



VIIL— ^Professions and liberal arts .. ^ *, ' * , 

' 7 ' 

i 5 

8 

—Persons living on tbeir income 



1 

X,—Domestic service *. . . , * * .. 

26 

23 


XJ,—^Insufficieiitly described occupations . ... 

29 ; 

20 

' 41 

XII.r-*4lnprodacfcive * w,"^ 


‘ 10 

13 
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Three-quarters of fsll female xFtirbers ; 
animals and veiesation. the lieilk -‘jf tiieni oi 
clustry enipiovs orie-eia'Iitli, aiid trade ouc 
cliieiiv domestic servants and ceiierai latio;. 
ocoupa-tioDS lost to agriouli-rire. ’ Sinee iih’i 
&*roiind tliouzh oiirv trade- late itva-’tmd, :Nr.d 
1911. 

The aetuai iigurys of fsinaie agrmulit;r: 
are shown below totretlier trith the Ttroiitooi.: 


engaged on the exploitation of 
.-ricrdti’re pure and siiriple. In- 
iiirlerli : for tr.e rest the-fT are 
's. Ik-txveeii 1911 ami 1921 all 
''V iioTe reg'ti'-i!toriie oi tiie lost 
fact ■exceeded, its proportion of 

returned under the main heads 
at tliO iact three cexisiises ;— 


A^rrf'CUitTiral 




:CiirT 3 .er 

fer mille of all female 



_ 

i Pi ; » 

19 il. 

■ i 1 • 

I 92 d 

1911 . 

All agrieiiltiiral beads 

” 7'^3 

6 , 445 . 7 X 5 

5 , 4 j; 7 , 74 9 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Landlords, non-cultivating .. 

42,524 

1 . r 


£ 

1 .J 

J 1 

6 

Tenants, nori-cultivating .. 

55,553 

! S 

L 

CiT 

11 

10 

Estate agents and managers of nrivete 
owners and of Government, rent coHee- 
tors, clerks, etc. 

L 554 

2,243 

£53 



• • 

Landlords, cultivating .. .. i 

556,015 

9 5,30 J, 4014 

252,155 

105 ^ 

1 r 

h 8224 

J 1 

46 

Tenants, cultivating 

1 5 , 069,921 1 

i 

- 

3 ,? 2 Sj 753 

5 S 2 

686 

Agricultural labourers 

f 

1 eny 

! 

i ,056376 

1 , 557,760 

292 

164 

250 

Gulfcivafcors of special crops, niai'-kei: 
gardeners, ete. 

-4 

5 .G 26 

1 IJ 94 1 

2 

1 

2 


Female laiidkrds' (both eultixating and ncn-eiiltivatiug) appear to have 
more than doubled since 1911, liaxiiig increased from 282,336 to 598,339 but 
this is only the lesult of the difference in eias.sification of the kTiaikars of 
Kumaun and of those holding direct from His Highness the Maharaja of Tehri- 
Garhwal State as explained in pa.ragraph 14 supra. The figures of tenants 
have been disturbed by the same factor. Agricultural labourers have increased 
beyond the 1911 figures. 

As already mentioned taken as a vrhoie female agriculturists have decreased 
by over a million since 1921 and are now slightly fexver than in 1911. Tenants 
(cultivating and, non-cuitivating) account for 59 per cent., agTicultural labourers 
for 29 per cent., and landlords (cultivating and non-cultivating) for 11 per 
cent. 

Some 84 thousand females are engaged on stock-raising or work as herds¬ 
men, etc. The corresponding figiu’e in 1921 was 139 thousand, and in 1911 it 
was 111 thousand, so there has been a very marked decline. 

Industry aGcount.s for the next largest proportion nearly (13 per cent.) to 
agriculture. This, needless to say, does not represent organized industry, hut 
the indigenous system. The industries at which the greater number of females 
work are shoryn below together with the number per mille of all females engaged 
on industry, at each of the last three censuse.3— 



N'umber of female worliers. 

Number per mille of feiBales 
engaged on all industnes. 

Industry. 

i 93 I. , 

1921 . 

! 9 il. 

1931 . , 

1921 . 

191 !. 

AH industries .. 

901,845 

1 , 029,966 

1 , 208,172 

1,000 

i,ooo i 

i ,000 

Cotton industrj 

131,564 : 

216,305 

187.254 

146 

210 

155 

Bice pounders and and Hour 

grinders. 

! 20,!38 i 

, 159,154 

227,568 

133 

154 

IS 8 

Scavengers . 

113,223 

114,972 

■ 123,012 

126 

112 

102 

3 fanufactar© and refining of vegetable oils 

105,203 

106,023 

112 , 519 ^ 

117 

i 103 

93 

Washing and cleaning *, 

104,096 

96,853 

100,286 

115 

94 

S 3 

Grain parchers, etc. .. .. 

73,358 ■ 

70,083 

mS99 

‘ ■ 81 

68 " 

75 

Potteis and makers of earthenware 

' 60,983 

57,578 

73,125 

■ 6 S 

■, 56 ' 

61 

Barbers, hairdressers, etc. 

50,544 

57,175 : 

66 'J 22 

' . 56 . 

36 , 

: 55 

Other industries 

142,636 

171,823 

227,077 

158 

167 

188 


^Xhia ineludes miaeral oils, buttb .2 aj 1295 for are nsgligiblei. 


Agriculture 


Pasture. 

iTtdmtry. 
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Trade. 


Professions and 
liberal arts. 

Domestic 

service. 

€fener(d 

labourers^ 

Unproducthe. 


The number of females employed on industry has declined steadily since 
1921, in spite of the increase in population. Of all industries cotton ginning, 
cleaning, pressing, spinning, sizing and weaving occupies the greatest numkr 
of females, though on account of the increase in the number of mills there has 
been a marked decrease in the number of females so employed. Again because 
of the gro-wing number of flour mills the number of females employed on rice 
pounding and husking and flour grinding has decreased by almost half in the 
past 20 years. 

Scavengers show a much smaller decrease, and so do those employed, with 
vegetable oils. Grain parchers, potters and hairdressers show an increase since 
1921 but the figures are still ■well below those of 1911. Washerwomen sho’W an 
increase on both the 1921 and 1911 figures. 

Trade occupies less than 5 per cent, of female earners and working depen¬ 
dents, and this consists very largely of women selling the articles made or 
produced by their husbands. Below I give the figures for the last three censuses 
of the main headings of trade under which females were returned. 


Trado. 

Actual luimher of females returned aa 
earners or working dopendi nts. 

Number per mi lie of all female 
traders. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

i 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 


All trades .. 

345,689 

295,338 

327,217 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Other foodstuffs 

109,699 

1 

98,770 

125,492 

318 

334 

384 

Grain and pulse dealers •. 

69,496 

49,265 

61,635 

201 

167 

188 

Dealers in dairy products, eggs and 
poultry. 

■ 

67,815 

43,153 

37,867 

196 

I 

146 

116 

Dealers in fodder for animals 

24,691 

25,380 

15,042 

71 

86 

46 

Trade in fuel ,, 

24,187 

25,458 

32,451 

70 

1 

86 

99 

Other trades .. 

49,801 

53,312 

54,730 

144 ' 

i 

181 

167 


4 . enaployed on trade fell in 1921 but has now risen 

to a Higher figure than in 1911. The sale of foodstuffs of all kinds takes 
pre-eminence, and there has been a remarkable increase under sale of ghi, milk 
and other da-iry products. Trade in fuel shows a decline. 

^kis head are small, totalling only 48,804, ■which include 
mostly religious -workers, midwives, and dancing girls. The corresponding 

figure in 1921 Was 44,170, and in4911 it was 60,193. 

j ser'vice accounts for 187,459 females as against 189,604 in 1921 

and 227,451 in 1911. ^ 

- , female general labourers numbered 209,226 as against 163,825 in 1921 and 
321,236 in 1911 • 

_ B’emale beggars, vagrants, prostitutes, etc., continue to show a satisfa.c+dfy 
decline from 103,629 in 1911 to 82,003 ifi 1921, and now to 55,482. 

To s-um up as far as we have gone then, female workers show a marked 
decline since 1921, cMefl.y at the most general occupation of agriculture. 
rle-yertheleas three-quarters still foHbw that occupation and the rest are employ¬ 
ed in industry, trade, domestio sei-vice and general labour. Apart from the 
decrease in agriculturists, the only notable chahge since 1921 has been the 
u^rease in those engaged in trade, in foodstuffs. 

...U....3£doreIea^gtMg subject it may be of interest to trace how far the pro- 
j^ortiohs of females tO' males are changing in oeft^in ocet jJisfi^^s. Below 1 gi^e 
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the occupations at 'R'hich i^'oinen work raost and least relatirely tc men, toge¬ 
ther with the corresponding figures for 1911. 



Female 

wori-iers 


Female workers 


per bOi 

0 male 


per 1, 

jO'O iiiiaiO 

Oeeupation. 

work 

e,rs. 


workers. 



OocupatiCD. 



193i. 

191 i. 

1531. 


Collectors ci lac 

^"170.500 


'u'bol iadusrry 

687 

377 

rtiee pounders andhaskers and 

jt 5 ; J w*' 

1 

and other induhries 

428 

691 

flour grinders. 



or vccar :iiu*er;ais. 



MidwiVcS, vaccinators, ete. 

6,177 

5.£Co 

service 

627 

752 

.Embroiderers, etc. , . 

2,116 

786 

Public force 

1 

t5 

Collectors of forest produce 

i i 


XjUW > . • ■ • . 


5 

Dealers in fodder for animals 

1,395 


Public ahninistration 

9 

6 

Rope, twine, string, etc. 

1,264 

].&3D 

Oiakers of sugar, etc. . . 

11 . 

42 

Trade in fuel 

1,173 

1,35S 

Brokerage, etc. 

15 

43 

Grain parchers, etc, ,. 

l/i33 

1,245 

Trade in means of transport 

17 

89 

Upholsterers, etc. 

.15] I'l'l 

Xil. 

Transport mli kinds) . . 

25 

51 

Deaiers in daiwv products 

1,115 


Froiiiction and transmission of 

#35 

14 



i 

1 

physical force. 



Servants in religious edifices, etc. 

"'4,049 

125 1 

Jiakers of jswellert* ar^d ornaments 

35 

47 

Scavenging 

l,03i 

1,340 j 

inmates of jails, almshouses, ete..., 


' 54 

Other religious workers .. ! 

"’945 

I 331 

Trade bi, precious stones, etc. 

=*=33 

14B 

Boiiej ivory, horn, shell, etc., work¬ 
ers (except buttons). 

"'379 

1,3-45 ' 

Trade in skins, ete. . . 

AO 

1 

: 134 



afetnl industries 

46 

78 

oXanufaetiire and refining of vege¬ 

S45 

£93 




table oils. 



Trade in pettery 

“"55 

366 

Washing and cleaning 

S35 

825 

Const met] on of means of transport 

^53 

22 

Dealers in other food-stufls 

S26 

534 

General storekeepers, etc. 

59 i 

78 

AgricTiltural labourers 

823 

845 

Trade in textiles 

63 

Hi 

Trade in thatches and other forest 
produce. 

823 


Sledieal practitioners . . .. ' 

66 

56 



Butchers .. .. ■ 

67 

165 

Dealers in common bangles and 

697 

7S3 




small articles. 



rnst-ruet-ion .. .. ^ 


71 

Trade in bamboos and canes 

^^638 


Trade in furniture 

91 ' 

197 


*Xiie actual numbers are very small. 

fin 1911 Ariny nurses ware included imder this head, but in 1931 they went into Group 172 (under profes* 
sions and liberal arts). 


Lae-collecting is done entirely by females. Flour grinding bj hand, always 
largely a female occupation, has been made over almost entirely to women, 
and so to a large extent has embioidery work. Collecting forest pro¬ 
duce, firewood, grass, reeds, etc., has always been largely w'oman’s Work, and 
selling the same as well, though w'hereas more women than men have taken 
up selling fodder for am’mals, more females than males have given up sell¬ 
ing fuel including firewood, cowdimg, etc. Rope and twine-making has 
always attracted more women than men though now' more men and few'er 
women work at it. Women appear to have taken to upholstery w'ork 
and tent-making since 1911 when none were retimned at tins occupation. 
The figures for other religious workers and servants in religious edifices are 
small and none too reliable. The change is insignificant. More women than 
men have abandoned the occupations of scavenging and of the manufacture 
and refining of vegetables oils. On the other hand more females than males 
have taken up washing and cleaning. Agricultural labourers have increased 
by more males than females. The wool industry has lost far more females 
than males, and so strangely enough has domestic service. The occupations 
in which women workers are uncommon need no comment, the names of the 
occupations them,selves explain the position. 
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CHAPTER VIII,—OOCITPATIOISr. 


Subsidiary 

occupations. 



occupations. 


(i) By ^ 
occupation 


The following points may be noted :— 

(1) Women, as is natural, are oecupiod in the simplor and lighter forms 

of eniploymont. For instaiMKi, those n'lio work at agriciiltme 
neither dig nor plongli, and those engaged on oaxthwork do not 
dig. Much of their -vxni'k is carrying woi'k and even then their 
loads are usually lifted on to tlusir heads by the menfolk. 

(2) Women workers form a valuable supplement in agriculture, and 

the numbers can be swelled at necessity; very considerably, to 
shrink again when tire need is past. 

(3) Women indnstrial workers are employed almost without exception 

under the old indigenous system. ' Orgaiiiztxl industry has little 
or no attraction for them. {Vide p)aTagraph 53 of Chapter I.) 

(4) There is no tendency for females to usurp the woik of xnales in this 

province, a tendency so insistent in VVostoni countries. Nor is 
there any likelihood of such a developnnont for some time to come. 
The vast majority are married and married young. They have 
their domestic duties to perform and other work has to be done 
at home or nearby. Their general lack of education excludes 
them from engaging in any but the simprlest forms of labour. 

33. Most people follow more than one ocoupration from the point of view 
of the scheme of classification. In many cases, however, combined callings 
which have been so analysed for purposes of the classification w'ould normally 
be regarded as different asjxects of the same calling. For instance, the land¬ 
lord who cultivates part of his estate and lets the rest, the cultivating and 
sub-letting tenant, the man who tans leather and makes shoes out of it, and 
the man who truthfully returned his occupations at this census as “e/cifl 
driver—horse-breaker. ” On the other hand thtre are many wfio follow dis¬ 
tinct occupations, such as grain-dealing and money-londing, cultivation and 
some cottage industry. Government service and cultivation. In this province 
there is only one really important combination of occupations and that is ag- 
riuclture (in some form or other) with any non-agricultuxal ocoupxation. This 
combination may be divided into two, those for whom agriculture provides 
the principal source of income and those for whom it provides a subsidiary 
income to that derived from a non-agricultural occupation. Economically 
the former class is far more important in this province so in Pi’ovincial Table 
III have been tabulated the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. The 
latter have been divided into six classes, viz : —landlords who let their land, 
landlords who cultivate, tenants who sub-let, tenants who cultivate, agricxxl- 
tural labourers (including ploughmen), and cultivators of special crops, mar¬ 
ket gardeners, etc. As the hon-agrieultural income may, as a result of 
outside factors like the fall or rise of agricultural prices, become secondary to 
the non-agricultural income it is important to have statistics of those with a 
non-agricultural principal occupation and an agricultural subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion. The information is considered so important for this province that, with 
the agreement of the local Government, Imperial Table X has been expanded 
to show for each occupation in the classification scheme the numbers who 
returnedsuchoGcupationasprmcipaloeeupationwith~ 

(i) no subsidiary occupation of any kind, 

(ii) an agricultural subsidiary occupation, and 

(iii) a non-agrieultural subsidiary occupatiGn. 

This has made the table longer, but it is hoped that the extra informa ¬ 
tion so provided will be found of considerable assistance to economists in the 
province. 

34. In Subsidiary Tables 1(6) and 11(6) will be fomid proportional figures 
showing the distribution of the subsidiary occupations retmned between the 
various orders of occupation, and between cities and the rest of the province, 
and the distribution by sub-classes for natural divisions, districts and states. 

' Out of every 10,000 total population of the province as 'a -whole including 
the states, 4,174 were returned as earners, and , out of these 696 (or 14 per 
ceiff|I-returned a subsidiary occupation. '. Of these 364, i.e., three-fifths 




SCBSIDL4EY OCCrPATIOKS. 


returned an agricultural or pastoral head, vrliicli was only to be especttrd from 
tlie uatiu’o of those heads ; i04 rotiirned an industrial head ; 50 returned trade ; 
and 31 general labour. The bulk of subsidiary oeciipatioiis; were naturally 
returned from outside the 23 cities of the province, tiie only exceptions being 
tho.S 0 who rotiiraed the Army, and the production and traiisnussioii of physical 
forco as their subsidiary occupations. 

The proportions of earners by sexes who retimied subsidiary occupations 
can be seen from the following table :— 


Earners vviitx— 

Persons. 


; Pemales. 


rer cent- 

Per cent. 

1 

1 Fe2 cent. 

Total 

IQQ 

109 

ICO 

Xo subsLiiary o?:ciipation .. ; 

1 

\ 55 

[ 

1 £9 

t. 

An agrleultural subsidiary j 

[ 1 


i 

oocupaticn .. i 

A non-agrieultural subsidiary | 


S 

! ^ 
s 

occupation .. .. I 

6 

7 

I 


Relatively fewer females returned subsidiary occupation.s and tiiey 
returned proportionally less of the non-agricultural pursuits. 

As regards natural divisions the gTeatcst proportions of earners who By locality 
returned subsidiary occupations are to be found in Indo-Gangetic Plain East 
(209 per iniile of earners), Sub-Himalaya East (182), Indo-Gangetic Plain 
Central (141), and the Central India Plateau (140) whilst the lowest was Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West (104). The district ngure.s are none to reliable, for they 
reflect to a veiy large extent the views and j)ersonal zeal of the local officials 
who w'ere responsible for the enumeriution. These factors even out in the 
larger areas. • 

35. Of the 14,673,510 persons (males 12,003,636, females 2,669,814) Subsidiary 
who returned a purely agi'icultural head as principal occupation 12,514,584 occupations of 
(male.s 10,149,674, females 2,364,910) returned no subsidiary oecnpatioii at agriculturists. 
all, i.e., 85 per cent, (males So, females 89). 

Below I give for the whole province including the states the propor¬ 
tion of earners retiumed under the six agiicidtiu’al heads who returned no 
subsidiary occupation, an agriculturarg or a noa-agi'icultmal subsidiary 
occupation:— 


Naiabsr psr miile oi eiimsrs wlio returned stibaidiary occupations— 


Occupation. 

Xone. 

Agricultural. 

N onngricultural. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Female. 

All agrieultarsl occEpalions .. 

853 

845 

Co 

00 

76 

76 

77 

71 

79 

38 

Non-cultivating landlords 

587 

553 

79S' 

342 

370 

171 

71 

77 

31 

Cultivating landlords 

803 

802 

816 

147 

148 

139 

50 . 

50 

45 

Non-cultivating tenants ., 

789 

770 

853 

145 

161 

92 

66 

69 

55 

Cultivating tenants 

854 

852. 

870 

i . ■ 58- 

56 

■ 73 


1 92 

57 

Agricultural labourors (including 
ploughraon). 

893 

'■ 883 

908. 

77 

' m. 

72 

30 

37 

20 

Growers of special crops, market 
gardeners, etc. 

817 

803 

841 

130 

130 

129 

53 

! ' 62 

30 


Landlords taking rent returned the greatest proportion of subsidiary 
occupations because many (especially males) derive income as well from 
their own cultivation as landlords or tenants. Hext come those who re¬ 
turned sub-letting their tenancies as their most profitable occupation, among 

^ I liave included ia this category both iiare and in Imperial TabioX and ProviacM Table III only th© 

six occupations ihown in the above table. 


53 
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Th& non- 
agricnltural 
occupations of 
agriculturists. 


Subsidiary 
occupations of 
cultivators by 
locality. 


wiiom many cultivate paa’t of their holdings and others work as ploughmen 
or labourers. Agricultural labourers returned fewest subsidiary occupations, 
by far the most frequent subsidiary occuq)ation being that of cultivating 
tenant. Plouglmien mostly fall under this category. 

Cultivating tenants return the smallest proportion of agricultural sub¬ 
sidiary oceupations, as is but natural; it may also bo noted that they return 
the greatest proportion of non-agricultural subsidiary occupations among 
both males and females. 

Agricultural labourers return the lowest proportion of non-agricultural 
subsidiary occupations for each sex. 

36. Little need be said on this subject as the figures in Provincial Table 
III are self-explanatory. 

Among non-cultivating landlords the chief subsidiary non-agricultural 
occupations are money-lending, grain-dealing and other forms of trade ; among 
cultivating landlords—the above occupations and in addition cattle-breeding, 
Government service and pensioners (the figures for blacksmiths and carpenters 
and for general labourers are swollen by the inclusion as landlords of the 
Tchaihars of Kumaiin and those who hold land direct from the State in Tehri- 
Garhwal); among non-cultivating tenants—trade, money-lending and grain- 
dealing, stock-raising, village artisans and priests ; among cultivating tenants 
—the above occupations and in addition general labourers, and a much larger 
proportion of village artisans such as blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, oil- 
pressers, washermen, potters, etc.; among agiucnltural labourers— general 
labourers, cattle-breeders and milkmen, traders and village artisans ; and among 
market gardeners—traders and general labourers. 

37. Of all agriculturists the most important economically are the actual 
cultivators, especially the cultivating tenants. Below I give for cultivating 
owners and tenants proportional figures for subsidiary occupations bj' natural 
divisions. 



The figures in the fourth and seventh Gplumns (proportion of cultivators 
who have a non-agricultural subsidiary occupation) are of consideTable import¬ 
ance in determining the economic conditiph of cultivators. ( Vide page 46 of 
Chapter I.) These figures would have been greater but for the numerous agri¬ 
cultural heads of occupation and the fact that only the two main occupations 
were recorded. Nevertheless this affects the natural divisions much about the 
same and so the above figures iUnstrate the relative position in the different 
divisions. ^ 

As regards cultivating landlords the high proportion with non-agricultural 
subsidiary occupations in Himalaya, West is due to the inclusion of Ichaikars 
and small landholder^ of Tehri-Garhwal State. Conditions in this natural 
division (and ako in East Satpnras) are different from elsewhere in the prov¬ 
ince, there being no big landlords. We need considear these, figures no further. 
The Mgh proportion id Indo-Gangetic Plain East is, however, iiluminatmg 
fttid Wyg ftly explains, the biighr proportion of debt*free landlord in this natural 
divi^^ the sekiohd table on page 4S of Qhapter I);- • j 
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the fast that a largo 
holding {vkk page 45 of Chapier 


tiie eeoiioiiiio 
7 DOii-as’ricuIt 


liiliu ilil; 


Tinning to cultivating tenants, the high proportion of non-agrieiiltiira! 
occupations in Suh-Hmialavii, East largely explains the fact that in ,s 2 >it 0 of the 
^eat^ density in population and the increase thero-iii in the past decade, and 
argo proportion of tenants cBltivate less than the economic 
I, still there is in triij natural division a larger 
proportion of uniiidebtsd teiitaiits than in Iiido-hfengetic Plain, West wliei’e 
the average holding is veil above 
tions are less fref^ueiit. The cliis; 

^uh“H[mala\ a, -Ciast arc—‘hiachsmitns arid 
oil-pressers, stock-raising, general laaourers, ' 
traders, weavers, fishermen and boatmen, 
income and reiaittances froni eniigr-ants liaT 
lies of this natmvJ division to make eiici.s meet 
families and their uneconomic holding.s. The 
Indo-Gangetic Plain. East and Indo-Gangetic 


biit subsidiary occnpa- 
liia-tl siibsicJiary oecLi|>ations in 
carpenters, bar-'iers, washermen, 
pe^tters, grain-dealei^s and other 
. Tliese srJj&idiary sources of 
v'e rnadti it notsible for the fanii- 


ilA 

same 


')ite of the lai'ge size of their 
is true to a less ext-ent of 


Plain. Central. 


From this state of affairs it is evident, as mentioned on page 48 of Chap¬ 
ter I, how important it is in this pror'ince to foster existing village indu.stries 
and to introduce new ones in order to orunloy the 4-|- idle months of the agricul¬ 
tural year and the other iirterniittent spare time of cultivators in subsidiary 
occupations which can be follow’ecl at hoine, so aagaisnting the fttmih’- income. 

38. Below I give for the province as a whole including the states, the 
proportion of earners by sex returning a non-agricuitnral principal occupa¬ 
tion who returned no subsidiary occupation, an agricultural subsidiary 
occupation, or a non-agrieultura! subsidiary oeciipation. 


Earners a Gon-Agnenltiirirl 

principal occupation who 
returned— 

Persons. 

I 

1 Females. 

1 

Total 

Per ceiit. 

t 

, Pr.T cait 

Ptr €.72t. 

No .subsidiary occupation 

37 

86 

93 

An agrieultural subsidiary oc¬ 
cupation. 

9 

1 

10 

7 

A non-agricultiLral subsidiary 
occupation. 

1 ^ 

' 4 

3 


Proportionally more persons retuimed no subsidiary occupation than in 
the case of agricult mists (85 per cent, with no subsidiary occupation), more 
returned an agricultural subsidiary occupation and fev/er a non-agricultiu’al. 

39. An attempt Avas made at this census for the first time to collect 
statistics of the educated unemployed, and the rssifits a,re given in Imperial 
Table XII. The return was confined to males who could read and write 
English, and w'^ho were out of employment and seeking it, or unsiutably employed 
in view of their educational qualifications. The innovation failed to a large 
extent, as many people refused to fill in the forms for various reasons, among 
which may be mentioned the following 

(1) Some thought it undignified to fill in the form.s. 

(2) Oth®s were apathetic and thought that no good w'ould result from 
,so doiog. 

(3) Gongress was, at the time of the Census, employing and paying as 

volxmteers many W'ho would otherwise have been unemployed. 

(4) The political boycott of the Census in general w'as especially strong in 

towms where most of the educated unemployed were to be found. 
In some parts Congress volunteers spread a rumour that this was a 
ruse on the part of Government to secure the names of those imem- 
ployed and so probably taking part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, with a view to barring them from future employment 
in Government service, or to meting thorn out punishment in some 
form or other later on. Another rumour had it that Government 
was trying to win over the unemployed by falsely raising their 
hopes of seeruring employment. 

The return of those imsuitably employed was not worth tabulating 
though after scrutiny and rejection of absurd entries the number of those 
W'ho had passed the S, L. C. or higher examination and returned obviously 


Subsidiary 
occupations oj 
those ivho 
returned nmi- 
agriculiural 
principal 
occupations. 


Educated 

unemployment. 


Those 

unsuitably 

ernpldoyed. 
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The 

unem^loyid-, 


Period of 
unemployment. 


Industrial 
survey and 
cottage 
industries. 


unsuitable occupations was abstracted and shown ; they total 208. The 
present employment was to be given and then came the query “ Employment 
for which fitted by education.” This, as can readily bo imagined, evoked 
some refreshing replies. One S. L. C. man thought he was fit to be a Collector. 
Personally I should not have boon surprised to find an “ S. L. C. plucked” 
who thought himself fit to be a “ Lard Sahib ”, but the highest aspiration 
from this qualification was to be a “ Tahsildar”. One man with no 
qualification save an almost illiterate scrawl replied “ Fit for all if luck help”. 
Those already employed in Municipal and other local service seem one and aU 
convinced that they are far better fitted for Government service. Another 
man’s opinion of commercial life was summed, up Iry his entry that he is at 
present “ Employed in trade by reason of unemployment”. Yet another 
returned his present occupation as “ Reading novels and newspapers.” It is 
quite evident that the results of such a query are ve.ry difficult to tabulate, and 
I think in future, full of possibilities (or impossibilities) as it is, this query might 
he omitted. 

As regards the unemployed proper, their chief aim. seemed to he 
Government service, clerical work or any post carrying a specified minimum 
pay. In one case the minimum was a modest Rs.' 3 per mensem. Another 
modest entry was by a man who had passed no examination and realizing his 
short-comings expressed the view that the employment for which he was suited 
shoiJd be “ simple”. He probably had grown to appreciate the peace and 
quiet of the local jail. 

One point that struck me in scrutinizing the filled-in schedules was the low 
standard of literacy that the S. L. 0., and sometimes even the Intermediate 
Examinations, seem to demand. The writing was often almost illegible and 
spelling execrable, and the number who entered their father’s name on the 
line provided for father’s occupation Was incredible. One man filled into this 
column “He breathed Ms last on ..” 

The educated unemployed have been tabulated by community in Part I, 
of Table -^1? and those statistics probably represent the relative state of 
affairs as between communities though the actuals are in my opinion low. 
It is estinaated that an addition of 25—30 per cent* to the figures of the S. L. C. 
passed, and below S. L. C. groups would give figures more nearly approximating 
to the actual facts as they stood in February 1931. 

The Other Hindus ” include a very large proportion of Kayasthas, as 
would be expected, they being the most literate caste. Under tMs head also 
were placed the unemployed reformed Hindus, such as Ary as, Radhaswamis, 
etc. ^ The total unemployed in Table XII is 2,414 of whom 1,272 had passed 
thd S, Xf, G. Exaiuination and w ^S^d 20-39 years. Tho unomploy^d 
are mostly sons of agricMturists and traders i ^ ^ 

^ rn rart II _6f Table XII the unemployed aged 29-39 are tabulated by 

their educational qualifications. They include 91 graduates (60 B.A.’s), of 

whom 49 (26 B.A.’s) had been unemployed for over a year. 

The bffik of the xmemployed were returned from cities and towns as would 
be expected. 

^ Throughout Table XII the unemployed have been tabulated according 
as their period of tmemployment is under or over one year. Of those aged 
2(U39 years one quarter have been unemployed for less than a year and the 
other three-quMters for over a year. I noticed from the schedufe 
of tlie returns, especially at the higher ages, were frpin m 

their employment. These probably represent “nnemploy- 

A pathetic note was struck hy a man 52 years of age who returned 
himself as unemployed “since ever”.. 

Trvn rndustrial survey of this province was undertaken districtwise in 

192^3 and' the resuits published in a series of reports in. 1923-4. These reports 
embraced both centiialized ah’d cottage industries, described the various pro- 
included suggestions for resuscitating sted devdoping both forms of 
^tistfcy. There is no need for mie^to go over the same groiCmd but in Appendix 
H ^ a few, notes onithe state of oOttage^ -^ industries 
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APPENDIX A. 

A aote on the organized industrial workers of Cawnpora City, 
i. laforiiiation concerning those employed in organized industries was collected 
for the whole of the proTince in a eoiiiinn introduced into the general seliedule for the first 
time at this census. Much thought and energy was devoted to securing returns as exhaus¬ 
tive and accurate as possible hut af rer the eninueraticai, on account of the financial crisis 
and consequent reti-eiichinent. it was relit 

this inforinatioii should not be abstraetoa ansi labuiiateci. As, liowever, 

{i,e. Cawnpore Municipality plus ^tantoiiroent) is tlie iridustrial centre of the provinee, 
I felt that at least some fi,,gures should be prepared for Uiat area. Below are prodiieed the 


tiy decided by ihe Goveriinieiit of India tliat 
id tabulated. As, however, Ca^TiBore Cirv 


few figures it vms fin. 


-iieialiV possible to 


tract. In eoiisideriiig them it must be borne 


in mind that they are the figures for persons wlio were enmiierated within the iiiiiits of 
Cawnpore Municipality' and Cantonment on the iiiglit of February '!th HGl. As such they 
exclude many who reside outside the city and work in factories or other industrial con- 
oerns either in or on the outskirts of the City, and so the figures are lovrer than those of 
" Greater Cawnpore/' e.g. the railway workshops are situated at Jidii outside inuiiieipai 
and cantonment limits, the water-works and many brickuxuks are likewise oiitside, and 
many of those employed therein live outside the city proper. 

2, For the purjioses of this enquiry workers in organized iiidiistries were defined by 
the Government of India as those persons (including managers, clerks, operatives, and work¬ 
people of all kinds) who are employed by other persons or by a company or firm, and paid 
wages for the work they do, and who work together with others similarly employed and 
paid. The miiiimurn number of employees in one cornpany or concern in the ease of these 
figures for Gaysnipore was taken as 20. It was further laid down that if the owner himself 
worked in the concern in any capacity he too would be included. Immature operatives 
were defined as those under 17 years of age. The differences between the definitions here 
used and those of the Indi.an Factories Act referred to in paragraph 53 of Chapter I must 
be borne in iiiiiid when comparing the figures. 

3. Table I shows by sex the numbers employed in each industry (i) in supervisory and 
welfare work (by race); and (ii) as operatives e^dult and iiniriature (the latter being under 
17 years of age). 

Table I. 


Industrial community enumerated in Caimipore City distributed by industry, ram and sex.^ 




Saparviaoiy^ and welfare staS. 


Operativ^.t 



1 


i 

Indus try. i 

Indians. 

Others. 

Adult. 1 

Immature.{ 





Males. 

Fe- 

males. 


Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe* 

males. 

1 

Males, 1 

Fe** 

males. 


i 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

■ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All mdustries 

2,318 

2 

60 

1 

20,255 

459 

1,019 

7 

23,652 

469 

I. 

Dairy farms 

9 


.. , 


65 

.. 

8 


82 

.. 

2. 

Grass farms .. 

i 


. .. 

.. 

5 




6 

.. 

3. 

Lac enltivation .. 

■ 3 




2 

-• 

.. 


5 


4. 

Goftton weaving milte 

1,002 

I 

16 


11,955 

162 

539 

6 

13,512 

■ 169 

5. 

Cotton carpet factories 

i 


.. . 


19 

■ ... 



20 


6. 

Jute weaving mills.. 

7 


'.,■■■ 


183 

2 

15 

... 

205 ; 

' 2 

7. 

\¥oollen mills 

275 


, 35 


1,467 

118 

105 

A 

!,S82 

118 

8. 

Dye workS: ■ ' .. ... 

■ i 


.. 


86 


*• v 

*“ ; 

87 

.. 

9. 

Cbtton printing works ^. 

• * 

,. 



2 




■2 ' 


iO. 

Leather and leather . dyeing 
. works. 

■, 192 I 

i 

1 

, 4 - 


1,395 

86 

66 

A.' ^ 

1,658 

' 81 

nd 

Saddlerj^ and harness factories 

■15 i 


i 


48 

23 

1 ; 

- * 

65 

23 

12. 

Brush factories .. .. 

5 




26 

.. 

4J 


35 

- • 

13. 

Timber yards 

2 

- 

•• 


18 

- ,, 



, . 20. 

, -• 


* For notos oa :nda atrial dgiiros for proviojeo as a whole see paragraph 53 ol Chapter I. 
t These are all Indian. J Under IT years of afe* 


liitrod-iictory. 


Definition of 

orgardzed 

indmlry. 


Distrib'iitio?i by 
industries. 
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Table I. 

Industrial community enumerated in Cawnpore Gity distrilmted by industry, race and 

sex* —(concluded). 


Supervisory and welfare staff. 


Oporativcs‘1*. 


Tndmtry. 


Indians. 


Otliors. Adult. 


IminaturoJ, 


malts. mat;. mats. .mL. i. 


14. Sawmills 

15. Iron and steel works 

16. Iron piping, macliinery and engi¬ 
neering workshops. 

17. Brass, copper, bronze and tin 
foundries. 

18. Brick works .. 

19. Sodawater factories 

20. Ice factories .. , ^ 

21. Oil mills 

22. Soap factories ,. 

!3. Ohemioals, drags, antiseptio and 19 

pharmaoeutical works generally. 

24. Mour mills , . , ^ 

25. Biscuit factories 

26. Bakeries, confectionery and 
chocolate factories. 

.7. Sugar factories and refineries .. 

18. Distilleries 

9. Tobacco, snuff, hiri and cigarette 15 

factories. 

0. Waterworks ,, / j 

1 . Boot and shoe factories . , 22 

2v Hosiery factories ., , . ^ 

3. Tailoinag works .. 21 .. 

4. Furmture factories.. , / 2 

5. Tent factories 

6. Lime works ,. ^ 31 

7. Bioycleworks jq 

works (includingmotor H 

9. Railway works .. .. 

^Qotrio light and power works 25 •. 

1. Rrinting presses .. ^9 .. 

2* Electro-plating > 3 

3. Makers of jewellery, gold and .. * 

, Sliver ornaments, etc. 

i. Motor tran^orfc ., .. .... 

3. ITn^ecified ,* ; 4 

ytheee aro ajX Tndiam ^ 


440 22 


416 33 


564 22 


562 34 


601 3 


kvince m awhole see paijagiaph 53 of Chapter I, 
JtTnd^ 17 years of ag§. 
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The only impoitant ligiires are tiiose for cotton mills including ginning, baling, spin¬ 
ning and weaving (13,681) ; woollen mills (2,000) ; leather and leather-dyeing worl (1,745); 
and ra-ihvay workshops (i,44i3). The figure for cottori mills is fer lower than those siiown 
on pages 22 and 2S of the Aiinual Reports on the working of the Indian Factories Act for 
1930, due partly to the fact that the latter’figures aiefor the whole of Cawiipore district, 
and partly to the boycott that was in progress at the time of the eiiuraeration. Never¬ 
theless a considerable increase is shown under this head since 1921. 

The nnniber employed in wooiieii in,iils shows a marked decline. 

Of every 1,000 operatives 932 are male adults, 21 are female adults and 47 are boys 
aged less than 17 years. 

For further information on this subject the reader is referred to the Annual Reports 
on the working of the Indian Factories Act. 

4. The next table shows the birthplaces of these industrial workers, keeping the 
supervisory and welfare staff separately from the operatives. 

Table II. 


Industrial commiinity enumerated in Cawtipore City disiribiited by birth-jdace. 

(a) Males. 



Nature o£ work. j 

1 

Nature of work. 

Birth-place. 

Supervisory and 
welfare. 

Operatives, j 

Birth-place. j 

Supervisory and 
'welfare. 

Operatives, 



Percent- : 

i; 

i 

Percent* 

1 


Percent- 


Percent- 


Actuals. 

age of 

Actuals,; 

age of 


Actuals, 

age of 

Actuals, i 

age of 



total, ' 


total. 

! 


total. 

i 

total. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

i 


3 

4 1 

5 

Total 

2,37S 

1000 

21-274 

ICO'O 

III.—Best of United 
Provinces —(co ndd. ]. 


1 

j 



I.—Gawnporc district 

1,231 

SI'S 

10,998 

51*7 

Sultanpur 

22 

0-9 

269 

1*3 

(a) Municipality .. 

1,159 

48*8 

10,334 

48*6 

Partab/arh 

21 

0-9 

432 

2*0 

(b) Rest of district 

72 

3*0 

664 

3*1 

Bara Banki 


1-3 

536 

2*7 

II.—Contigiimis dis- 

423 

17‘8 

4,299 

20*2 

Other distri< ts 

106 

4-5 

6B2 

3*2 

tricts. 





States .. 



S 

0*Q 

Wnao .. 

139 

5-8 

i,S5S 

S-7 

IV. — C&ntigucns 

77 

3*2 

221 

1*0 

Fateiipur 

94 

4'0 

570 

2*7 

provinces and 
states. 





Hamirpur 

30 


211 

1*0 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

it 

0*4 

55 

0*3 

Jalauw 

20 

0‘8 

274 

1-3 

Central Provinces 



7 

0*0 






and Berar. 





Etawah 

42 

1'8 

181 

0*8 

Belhi .. 

7 

0*3 

9 

0*0 

Famikhabad 

67 

2-8 

399 

1*9 

Punjab 

38 

1*6 

45 

0*2 

Hardoi 

IIL—Mest of Untied 

31 

P3 

806 

3*8 

2 

0*1 

30 

0*1 

Central India Agency 

502 

21*1 

^,647 

26* S 





Promnoes. 





Rajputena Agency 

3 

0*1 

1 

1 

0*0 

BrUUh didrtds ,. 

$02 \ 

2Vt \ 

5,639 

26*5 

Gwalior .. 

14. 

0*6 . 

52 

0*3 


...20 j 

0*8 

109 

0*5 

OBiertStates .. | 

2 

o-i| 

24 

0-i 

Bareilly 

ll 

^ 0*5 

231 

1*1 

F, — Other praidnces 

64 

2*7 

97 : 

0*5 






(md states. 



f ' 


Allahabad . . 

36 

P5 

328 

1*5' 

Ajmer-Merwara . - 

: 

*• 

■3 i 

0*0 

Jhansi 

S 

0*3 

203 

1*0 

Bengal.. 

48 

2*0 

56-! 

0*3 

datmpnr 

9 

0-4 

312 

1*5 

Bombay 

7 

■ 0*3 

17 ■ 

■ OA 

Basti 

2 

O'l 

139 

0*7 

Burma.. . . 

i 

0*0 , 

! 

o-o 

Luokaow .. 

60 

2*5 

495 

2*3 

Madras 

1 

6 

0*3 

6 

0*0 

Rae Bareli 

104 

4-4 

872 

4*1 

States . . .. 

2 : 

0*1 

14 

. on 

Sitapur . . 

10 

0-4 

400 

i’8 

VL — Outside India 

81 : 

3*4 1 

12 

on 

Fjrzabad .. 

35 

i’5 

245 

1*2 : 

Nepal 1 

33 

l*-4 

12: 

0*i 

Gonda . . j 

27 

M 

336 

'' .1*6 1 
i 

Elsewhere : .* .j 

48 

2*0 

.. j 

» • 


Birth-place of 

mdiistrial 

mmmimky. 











Males. 


Females. 


Caste of 

industrial 

community. 
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(b) Females. 


Birfell-place. 

Nature of work. 

Birth-place. 

NatdU'O of work. 

fclupervisoiy and 
welfare. 

Operativos, | 

{Supc],V Hui'y and 
\N’olfar(b 

Operatives. 

Actuals. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Force nt- 
age of 
total. 

Aciiuik’. 

FiM-ciii- 
tilge of 
total 

Actual;. 

Percen. 

tageof 

total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total .. 

3 

100-0 

466 

lOOO 

III. — licst of United 

1 

33^3 

86 

18‘5 






JUiovimes, 





L—Cawnpore dis^ 

2 

66‘6 

1B6 

33^4 

Allahabad 



7 

1*5 

trict. 





Mirzapur 



6 

1*3 






daunpur 



8 

1*? 

(a) Municipality ,. 

2 

66*6 

140 

30*0 

Lucknow ' 

i 

33*3 

9 

1*9 






Rao Bareli 



17 

3-7 

(6) Rest of district 

., 


16 

3-4 

Gonda 


, . 

7 

1*5 






Other clistrictB 


i 

32 

6*9 

II. — Contiguous dis¬ 

. , 

.. 

216 

46*4 

IV.— Contiguous 



5 

Vi 

tricts. 





provinces and 










states. 


i 



Unao 



61 

13‘1 

Central l?rovincei:i 

,. 


4 

0*9 

Patehpur 



49 

10-5 

and Bornr. 





Harairpur 



16 

3-4 

States . . . i 



1 

0‘2 

Jalaun 



11 

2*4 

V. — Other prorin res 



3 

0'6 

Etawah 



9 

1*9 

and states. 





Farrukbabad 



38 

8*2 

Bengal 

,, 


1 

0*2 

Hardoi 



32 

6*9 

Bombay 


1 

2 

0*4 


Sliglitly over half the male workers of both classos were bom in l!awrij)ore district, 
the bulk of them actually within municipal limits. Contiguous districts supplied one-sixtli 
of the superyiscry and welfare workers and one-fifth of the operatives ; of these Ibiao 
provided one-third of the former and over two-fifths of the latter. 

Other districts of the pfovince supiriied over one-fifth of the supervisory and welfare 
male staff and over one-quarter of the male operatives ; Oudli (especially Eao Bareli) and 
the eastern districts figuring very prominently. 

Altogether nine-ten!hs of the supervisory and welfare male staff were hern in the 
province and no less than 98'4 per cent of the male operatives. 

As regards females the actual figures irre very small. Only one-third of the operatives 
were born in the district of Cav/nporej the majority of these within municipal limits. The 
lower percentage of female than male operatives born in the district is presumably due to 
marriage immigration. This is borne out by the fact that nearly half the female operatives 
come from neighbouring districts. The whole of the United Provinces claims 98‘3 per 
cent, of the female operatives, practically the same as in the case of males. 

It is obvious that Cawnpore can still secure all the industrial labour- it requires 
firom within the province. 

5. Table III shows the distribution of the industrial community by race, tribe or caste. 

Table TH. 

Industrial community enumerated in Cawnpore City distributed by race, tribe or caste,. 


(a) Males. 


memmmmm 

Nature of work. | 


Nature of work. _ 

Race, tribe or caste. 

Supervisory and 
welfare. 

Operatives* 

Race, tribe or caste. 

ISupervisory and 
welfare. 

Operatives- 

Actuals. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total. 

Actua^. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

percent¬ 
age of 
total* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Aljir 

Brahman 

Chamar 

European 

indiau Christian..,, 
JuMia 

Kadhhi 

Kahar 

2,37S 

561 

29 

-r 
10 
24 
- 55?., 

100^0 

2-2 
23'6 
1-2 
2*5 
0-3 
0*0 
^0-4 
I^O 
f 23-3 

2UZ74 

483 
2,048 
2,923 
10 
225 
241 
,v =254 
206 
149 

IQO^P; 

2:3. 

9*6 

13*7, 

0^0 

1*1 

1*0 ! 
5*6, 

lOiattri 

Mughal 

Eagi .. 

Pathan ; 

Rajput ,. 

Saiyid.. 

Shaikli.. . . * 

Vaiahya ■ '»* 

65 

37 

9 

26 
11 
164 
202 , 
71 i 
333 
74 
87 

2*7 
1*6 
0*4 
1*2 
0*4 
6*9 i 
8*5 
3*0 ' 
14*0 
3*1 
3*7 

114 
2,717 
243 
86 
483 
1,391 
781 
640 
5,073 
262 
1,904 : 

0-5 

12-8 

1-2 

0-4 

2- 3 
6-5 

3- 7 
yO 
23-8 

1-2 

9-0 


' . • • ^ ijfetudre oai^ies for whioh, tho^Agnrea- ia both; columns are leps tkan I pes cent. 
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(d) Females, 


Race, tribe or caste. 


Nature 

cf 



1 Nature cf work. 

SupervisGr\' and 
welfare. 

1 Operatives. 


eoTv mid 

1 Operatives. 

Actuals. 

jPereent- 
! age uf 
j total. 

si 

1 

/ 

i Percent- 
^ are of 
[ total, 
i 

1 

i 

Peroeiit- 

of 

■\ctiial5. 

‘ Perce nt- 
' ase cf 

1 

2 

f 

! ^ 

i 


b 

‘ 

2 

0 

4 

5 

Total 

3 

i 100-0 

466 

/GO ■.9 

Kori .. 



■ 

B'5 






Lobar 



11 

2*4 

Bhangi 



33 

?'! 

Mallah 



7 

i*5 

Chamar .. ( 


. . 

79 

17-0 

Manihar 



c 

1 * i 

Darzi 

* « 

. . 

9 

!-9 

Mngbal 



7 

1*5 

Bom (plains) 

: 1 

•• 1 

• • 

23 

5-3 

Pasi 


,. 

29 i 

' 6-2 

European 

! 1 

i 53-3 

2 

0*4 

Pat ban 


,. 

^ i 

05 

Indian Christian .. 

, . 


11 

2*4 

Saiyid 

" 

33-3 

3 

: 0*6 

Kachhi 


. . 

7 

P5 

Shaikh 

T 

33-3 

i 34 

7*3 

Kayastba 


; . . 

16 

3*4 

Others^ 


. , 

84 

18*0 

Kbatik 

1 

1 

1 


11 , 

2*4 







Of the male snpe.-viso^‘y and weif ae wo.ke .s Brahmans and Kayasthas each amount 
to nearly on© quarter ; Shaikhs, Rajputs and Pathans aie a!so prominent; these five castes 
between them claim just over three-quarteis of the total. As regards male operatives Shaikhs 
are by far the most numerous, amounting to nearly one quarter of the total; then come 
Chainars (eather-workers), Koris (weavers), Brahmans, Pathans and Kayasthas ; these sis 
castes between them claim nearly three quarters of the total. The considerab.e percentage 
of Brahmans (9*6) is noteworthy ; also the fact that tiiresdentlis of the operatives are un¬ 
touchables. Only a further 0*3 per cent, behng to the depressed but toiichab'^e classes. 

As regards the three females employed in supervisory or welfare work one is a 
European, one a Saiyid and one a Shaikh. 

Of the female operatives Koris (weavers) are most numerous (IS * 5 per cent.) followed 
by Chamars (17*0 per cent.). 

It is noteworthy that nearly three-fifths of the female operatives belong to untouch- 
able castes. Here again only a further 0*2 per cent, of them belong to castes which are 
touchable but depressed. 


^ Includes castes for which the figures in both columns are less than 1 per cent* 


Males. 


Females, 


H 














ntfoAuctofy. 

Qtmml. 


Some district 
details. 

Bijruyr district. 
Budaun district. 


Moradabad 

district. 
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APPENDIX B. 

. Indigenous industries. ... 

1. For a full account of these the reader is refeiTcd to the Reports of the Indust¬ 
rial Survey of the Province printed in 1923-^4, •which also give some account of the 
various processes employed, many of which are fast disappearing. 

2. Generally speahing the indigenous industries of the province are rapidly decliu" 
ing for the following among other reasons.— 

(1) Competition from machine-made articles both from, within India and from 

outside. Machine-made articles are usually cheaper and often have a 
more showy if not a better finish. They are better advertised and present 
a wider range of choice. 

(2) Small industries in articles of luxury are subject to changes of fashion and 

ideas. 

(3) Both the former patrons arid producers are, for varioirs reasons, poorer than 

they used to be, or to put it another way, as regards patrons owing to the 
rise in cost of living the purchasing power of their money has fallen, and as 
regards producers they have often failed on account of improvident and 
intemperate habits. 

(4) Lack of co-operation among workers which results in under-cutting in prices, 

and the selling of the products of these small industries at rates •vrhich 
scarcely represent the bare wages of the producers. As the latter are 
mostly poor men they have to sell for what they can get to keep body- 
and soul together. The price at which the neediest worker sells generally 
rules the market. If the workers could have combined a little they might 
have succeeded in keeping prices up and fewer would have failed and 
abandoned these industries. 

(5) Loss of skill and knowledge. In the past knowledge of the processes in these 

industries was handed on as a valuable possession from father to son. Partly 
because of the falling off in the demand for the products and partly as a 
result of the present views about education held by many in this country, 

prosperous workers now prefer to educate their sons for clerical work. ■ The 

business thus passes out of the hands of the family ■with the knowledge 
and skill, into the hands of others less well trained and probably without 
the secrets of the industry. 

The improvement and extension of the cottage industries of the province is of vital 
importance. It would seem that the only remedy is for commercial men to pick out the 
cottage industries the products of which are likely to meet ■with a demand in this country, 
improve the processes as far as possible, and advertise and make arrangements for distri¬ 
bution. If there are any products of cottage industries that are likely to find profitable 
markets outside India, so much the better ; these markets also can be attempted. But in 
the face of cheap machine-made products there is little hope abroad for the cottage indus¬ 
tries of this province. Competition 'with machine-made goods in other countries can only 
be considered by the organized industries of this province. This is, however, of secondary 
importance to the development of cottage industries. 

3. The following notes were received from districts ;— 

Bijnor reports that cloth-printing in Sherkot, ebony work at Nagina and oloth- 
wea^ying at Najibabad and Afzalgarh are progressing fairly well. 

The papier mdcM industry in Budaun City has fallen on evil times. The crude artiol^ 
manufactured there cannot find even a local sale in the face of the sho'wy Japanese and 
German goods sold everywhere. The perfume industry of gahaswan is reported to be doing 
well, though it suffers from lack of advertisement and capital. The manufacturers, who 
employ indigenous methods, are of opinion that machinery appreciably destroys the 
perfume. 

Moradabad reports that many small industries have been destroyed by money¬ 
lenders. The workers have usually been improvident. In a period of prosperity they have 
spent freely and have continued this standard of living when slumps occurred by borro\^ 
ing. Ultimately they have either had to sell up and take to other occupations or have fled 
without meeting their liabilities^. The cotton pile carpets of Amroha City enjoyed a 
great reputation in the past and adorned palaces at Delhi and Agra. The decline of Muslhn 
court life saw a decreased demand. In more recent times the products of Mirizapur and 
Shahjahanpur have deprived Amroha of the market of Agra. Where 1,000 carpets ■went 
to Agra 20 years ago, not 10 go now. Most of the former workers (chiefly Muslims) 
became indebted and have been sold up or have decamped. One of the most famous Arms 
was bought up by a bania when the proprietor died. The purchaser promptly proceeded 
to destroy his rivals by advancing them loans which they were unable to repay or by 
pndercuttmg their ;prioes 'with a view tg securing a monopoly and then ruling the market. 
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He sueceeded in destToying his rivals 011 I 3 '' to find tJiat he could obtain quicker and more 
substantial returns for iiis invested money from Iiis original business of Money-lending. 
So he gave up the carpet business ivliieh lie had ruined. 

Aiuroha also produces dtirrks^ but here again the output has seriously declined owing 
to the cheapness, and better appee^rance of the iiiacliine-Hiade article. In this industry prices 
were low due to iiidividuai undercutting and lack of advertisement, and the present product 
is nothing like so good as in the past. The workmanship is poorer and. grows wmse with a 
decreasing demand. Aiiiliiie dyes have been substituted xot vegetcilile dyes with the result 
that the colouring is neither so good nor so lasting as hitherto. Caps enibroidered with 
silk and gold were formerly exported from Amroiia in large quantities espeeialiy to Lahore 
and Amritsar. The demand has declined partly as a resiiit of the fez becoming more 
fashionable and partly because of their costliness. Moiietr-Ienders have played havoc in this 
industry also. Embroidered waistcoats are still fashioiiabie and in deniand. Silk 
embroidery was formerly carried on in the zenams on a considerable scale. Cloth was 
embroidered and stocked for sale or exported, likewise saris and dresses. Xow' this is only 
done to order and the industry has greatly deciiiied, partly because the vrorknianship has 
deteriorated and designs have growm poorer lacking the incentive of a brisk demand in the 
absence of advertisement and marketiiig facilities. Another small industry in Amroha was 
the making of brass fittings for carts and palanquins. Only 15 years ago there w‘ere 
many as ,30 shops employing 150 workers, now there are ten shops employing 30 workers. 
The decline is in part due to t.he advent of trains and motor lorries,. Marriage parties usually 
travel by these now and so do zemiindars. In village Rahrai a famous glass industry 
flourished 25 years ago, which has eampletely disappeared due to imported articles from 
Bombay and Japan, and from other nearer centres. This local industry disappeared by 
degrees. One manufacturer bought some land with his savings and finding that it paid 
better than glass-making abandoned the latter completely. Others followed his example, 
but at first retained glass-making as a subsidiary source of income. Ultimately they 
abandoned it altogether in favour of agriculture. 

The one industry wkich continues to flourish in Moradabad is brassware, which 
extended its foreign markets very considerably as a result of the publicity it was given at 
the Wembley Exhibition. Electrical machinery is now being used to fashion the vessels 
and it is reported that mass production methods are re.suitiiig in a deterioration from the 
high,standard of the hand-made products. Sheet brass from outsider is dispiaciiig bhurai 
brass or the brass formerly bought from pedlars and villagers. Kalai (tinning) is being 
displaced by ‘"yellow polish.^’ These changes are causing a reduction in the number of people 
em ployed in the industry. 

Other small industries which are fast disappearing in the Moradabad district are the 
making of swoids in Moradabad City, dholahs (a musical instrument) and pottery in 
Amroha, combs and other horn articles in >SambhaI. 

Etawah reports that whereas thirty years ago almost every village had its wshoeinaker, 
oil presser, cloth weaver, Chainsr, etc., owing to the supply of machine-made articles at 
cheaper rates such village artisans are becoming fewer and fewer and are taking to agri¬ 
culture for a livelihood. Glass bangles are still made in Bidhuna tahsil but the industry is 
not doing at all weU. Etawah silk and cotton cloth is said to have some reputation at 
present in the market. 

The pAw? ware industry is still carried on at Turtipar in Ballia district. Phul is a 
special alloy of copper and tin and certain other metals. The actual composition is gene¬ 
rally a well guarded secret. As the proportion of copper increases the quality of the 
phd deteriorates, and becomes in turn huta, smt-satais (127), bedfm and hansa. Sau-satais 
is a speciality of Turtipar and is said to include some silver in its composition. Phul ware 
is pr^uced by casting the metal in earthen pots and turning and polishing the rough ware 
on crude lathes, Turtipar also produces some well-known brassware. Both industries 
ate at present suffering acute depression. 

The Kumhars of village K'agpnr (tahsil Rasra), in addition to their ordinary produc¬ 
tions, make polished earthenware jars which are used for storing jam and pickles. These 
jars are decorated with g^metrical designs or flowers and the art has been handed down 
from generation to generation in these families. They also prepare earthenware wall 
brackets on which to put ornaments, often adorning them with figures chiselled out of the 
earthenware. The industry is declining and has only been kept alive so long through the 
local fairs at which they are sold. Some are sent to neighbouring districts. 

Sikandarpur is the centre of a perfume industry which employs the usual indigenous 
method. Keora, chameli, beta and roses are grovm locally and the leaves interpressed with 
ifZ seeds. The oil is then pressed out and scent prepared therefrom. This industry is 
reported to be losing ground in the face of competition from imported chemically-prepared 
perftimes. 

Sahatwar has a cottage industry of making palanquins. They are made 
Wood and noted for their lightness, strength and artistic designs. 

Garhwal reports that cotton growing and spinning has died out completely in the 
last 50 years in the face of outside competition. The preparation of Jute was almost a 


Etawah district 


Ballia district 


Garhvml 

district. 
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Roe Bareli 
district. 


Fymbad 

district. 


Gonda district. 


BaJiraich 

district. 


iiereditary ocoup£itioii of tLc misisiy^s living in Raif li cWid. Cliivuclpur, bu n they now look doTiVU 
upon this occupation and it is consequently dying out. Another local industry which is 
disappearing is the manufacture of wooden cooldng and drinddng utensils, as a result 
of the import of metal wares. Basket-making is also dying as a result of outside com¬ 
petition. 

Crude glass phials are made in the Rae Bareli district for containing Ganges water 
which the pilgrims to Dalinau take back to their homes and which others carry away for 
sale in this and other districts. Domestic utensils are made from hashut (a bronse alloy) 
for local sale. A curious product is iron nut-crackers. The fine muslim weaving of Jais, 
Nasirabad and other places is now reported to be extinct, as a result of the spread 
of the cheaper machine-made varieties. Jais was in the past very famous for this 
industry. 

Weaving has much declined in the face of cheap imported machine-made cloth. 
Tanda is still the centre of this industry. The cloth is also dyed or printed and exported, 
mainly to Nepal where the Tanda people have some tine regular shops in which 75 to 80 
emigrants from Tanda permanently reside and work. Steel trunks are made in and 
exported from Fyzabad City, likewise phtil ware (mostly gagaim). 

The Chippis of Katra are still famous for calico printing and chintz stamping and 
export the finished products to Nepal. Calico printing is also carried on at Tulshipur, 
Balrampur and Colonelganj, but at Gonda it is fast disappearing. Gadarias make blan¬ 
kets and lois (a light kind of blanket). The phul ware industry at Khargupur is flourishing 
bub produces only ordinary articles suitable for village consumption. The export to sur¬ 
rounding districts is considerable. The Lhhais collect catechu in large quantities, both 
men and women work on the trees, and export it to Oawnpore. 

Bankas grass, found in the forest near the hills, is cut every year by thousands of 
labourers, brought into various centres such as Kawapur, Tulshipur, and Pachperwa, tied 
into bundles and exported to paper mills. Paiwa fibre is pressed and exported irom 
Colonelganj and Nawabganj. 

Cloth weaving as a CO ,tage industry in Bahraich is reported to have declined as a 
result of the cheap imported machine-made article. Cahco prinjng has declined for a 
similar reason. 

Kaisarganj and Nanpara tahsils still make good printed ramis (quilts) some of which 
are exported lo Nepal. Gadarias weave some blankets but not enough to supply even 
local needs. This industry might expand under organization. Phul ware is made in 
Bahraich and Bhinga and the indusiry is said to be flourishing and capable of expansion. 
There has been a slump in the better kinds of earthenware platters made by Kumhais 
owing to the decline in the practice of giving feasts in connexion with religious and social 
ceremonies. Babka grass is made into ropes and exported. Patwa fibre is pressed and 
exported. 


Nearly all districts comment on the decline in the indigenous sugar industry. Fac¬ 
tories have replaced the village workers and the upper classes seem to prefer the imported 
Java sugar. Flour mills have replaced hand grinding in most towns though the women 
stiU grind by hand in the rural areas. 
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Subsidiaey Table I .—General dlsirlbution of occupation, 
(a) Earner.? (principal occupation) and -n'orking dependent.-:^.. 



iNumber 

1 Number per 
rcibe reecrded — 

j 

'.Xusnbp ^ 

1 Number per 
i mille recorded — 


per 

inren 













Class, snb-elaS3, and order. 

of 



j (..iaae, sun-r-.ask, ana cra-rr. 





total 

T 


totul 

7^ 

? Else- 


pep II- 

eiliSiS. 

'^hero. 



Cities. 

wr.ere. 


iatioji. 






, 

I 

2 

: 

2 

A 

I 

\ 

2 


4 

Non-working dependents 

5,13.2 

60 

940 

27. Trade in ^cod 


222 

773 




2S. Trade in metals 

« 

3Ai 

61! 

All occupations 

4,S6S 

40 

;■ 960 

29. Trade in pottery, bricks and 








tiles .. .. 


iaS 


(i) Earners (principal occupation! 

4.174 

45 

955 

50. Trade in eheirdcal product's 

1 

1S2 

Si.5 

(ii) Working dependents 

694 

tn 

b9I 

3i. Hc-tel?, eaf- s, rastauraiits, etc. .. 

4 

2o6 

734 




32. Other trade in foodstuFs 

' I6S ■ 

1(1 

275 

Sd3 

725 

A, — PsoDircTioK- or eaw aiAiE- 

3J04 

7 

993 

53. Trade in clotlnns and toilet arti- 

5 

RIALS. 




oles- 


500 






34. Trade in furniture 

1 

500 

/. Exploitation of ammals and 

3,703 

7 

993 

35. Trade in building materials 

# 

503 

497 

regetation. 




34. Trade in means of transr'.'ort. 

5 

Ia6 

874 




57. Trade in iml 

9 

149 

S5l 

1. Pasture and agriculture 

3,698 

i 

993 

33. Trade in articles of luxuiy and 




(a) Cultivation 

3.574 

T~ 

953 

those pertciiiilnsr to letters and 


145 : 
310 

855 

690 

(6) Goltivation of special crops .. 
(c) Forestry 

6 

6 

175 

70 

S25 

930 

the arts and seieiiC-es 

39. Trade of other sorts 

6 

9 

(d) Stock-raising 

!12 

16 

9£4 





(e) Raising of small animals and 


133 

£67 


91 ^ 


74$ 

insects. 




C. —Public abministratigx and 

2Sc? 

2. Fisliing and hunting 

5 

112 

£33 

LIBERAL ABTS. 




n.—ExplaUation of mimrala 

t 

73 

922 

?'7 .—FtiUfc force 

20 

407 

593 

3. Metallic minerals 


.. 

• • 

40. Army .. 

1 

650 

350 

4. Kon-metaliic minerals 

1 

78 

922 

41. Navy 

42. Air b’orce 

Si-i 

'264 

I'ioo 

B.—^PSEPABATION JLSD SUPPLY OF 

807 

122 

878 

43. Police 

13 

736 

material sosstaxces. 

1 

1 



VII. — PMk admiriistratim 

! 16 

26S 

732 

III .— Industry — 

! 

i 

97 

903 

44. Pnlilie aindnistration 

\ 

16 

268 

\ 732 

5. TeTtHea 

6. Hides, skins and hard materials 

I 101 i 

i ! 

112 1 

883 

i 

VIII. — Professions and libeml arts ». 1 

55 

196 

804 

from the animal kingdom 

1 19 i 

150 ^ 

850 



' 162 

S38 

7. Wood 

! 37 

S4 ' 

916 

45. Religion .. .. | 

■27 

8. Metals 

1 22 

145 

855 

46. Law 

5 

394 

606 

9. Ceramics 

1 4i 

60 

940 

47. TilediciBe 

^ 6 

194 

S06 

10. Chemical products, properly 

i 



48. inctruction 

[ 10 

219 

781 

so cali::d and analogous 

i 47 

42 

953 

49. 'Letters, arts and scic-nces (other 


166 

834 

Ii. Food industries 

1 68 i 

73 

927 

than 44). 

7 

12m Industries of dress and the toilet 

1 129 I 

85 

915 





13. Furaiturs industries 


527 

473 

D.—aIiscellaneous 

266 

169 

831 

14. Building industries 

15. Construction of means of trans¬ 

,8 1 
I 

275 

725 

! 

360 

640 



port. .. .. .. 1 


629 

371 

JX — Persons living on their income .. 

5 

i 6* Production and transmissicHi of 

.* 

593 i 

407 





physical force 

i7«^ Idlscellaneous and undefined in¬ 


' ■! 


50. Persons living principally on 
tlielir income ,, .. 

s , 

360 

640 

dustries .* .. 

64 

131 

869 

X. Domestic asHTfce .. 

93 

203 

797 

XY^^Tnmspori •- •• 

4i 

312 

m 

5i. Itomestic service •- 

98 

203 

797 

I E. Transport by air . . 




XI,^InmfficienIiy described occu¬ 




19. Ikan^ort by w^er 

3 

140 

m 


14S 

8SS 

Traor^rt by road 

23 

m 

720 

pations ■ * * T *. 

121 

21. Transport by rail .. .. 

; ' 13, 

411 

589 

52- General terms wliicli do not in¬ 




22. Post office, tdi^jrapb and tele¬ 

■ 2- 

348 

652 


145 

S 855 

phone services .. 




dicate a dednite occupation. 

■ 121 

y^Tmde .. 

229 

147 

853 . 

Xli.— Unproductive 

42 

131 

mo 

23. Bankg, establishments of credit. 




53. Inmates of jails., aBylums and 




exchange ^d insuranc© 

7 

184 

Sio 


501 

499 

24. Brokerage, commission and ex- 




alms houses 

1 

poi^ *. *. 

1 

311 

689. 

54. Beggars, vagrants,, prostitutes 

■ ■■ ,34 

51 

949 

25. 'Irade in textiles .. . . 

■ 12 

261 

739 

55. Other uneiassified ncn-prcduc- 



I*O0D 

26m Trade in skins, leather and furs 

.■ 1 

189 

811 ; 

,tiv6 industiies. ' -. . • - ^ 

% 

1 , , 


* Indicates that. tJia number p^r 10,C|00 of popnlstion does not e:?ceed C *5* 
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CHAPTER Vin. —OGCtrPATlOH, 


StJBSIDIAH^^ TaBL/E I.— (x6%^V(ll djistT%h%lt’lO'}l> oj 0 (AAL‘pClitiO'}'h~ "'(coiicliid.Gcl). 
(6)—-EarnoTi^ subsidiary occupation. 


Class, sub-class, and order. 


TsTumbor 
per 
10,000 
of toi'.al 
jjopuia- 
tioii. 


i 


All occupations (Earners as subsidiary 
occupation), 

A. —^pRonncxioi^f ov haw materials 

I, —Exploitation oJ mimcdii and 
■vegetation, 

1. Pasture and agriculture 

(а) Cultivation 

(б) Cultivation of special crops 
(c) Forestry 
{d} Stock-raising 
(e) Raising of small animals and in 

sects 

Fisiiing and bimting 


2 . 

IJ. 


Exploitation of mhiemls 


3. Metallic minerals 

4. on-metallic minerals 

B.'—Pbepahatioh' anb supply op 
MATEBIAL BTjnSTANCES. 

Ill,—Indmtry 

. 5^ Textiles .. 

6, Hides, skins and hard materials 
from the animal kingdom 

7, Wood .. 

8, Metals .. . . 

9, Ceramics .. ,, 

10, Chemical produtits, properly so- 
called and analogous 

11, Food industrios 

12, Industries of dress and the toilet 

13, Furniture industries 

14, Building industries . . 

15, Construction of means of trans- 
■ ■ port.. ■ 

16, Froduetion arid transmission of 
physicalforcQ 

17, Miscellaneous and undefined in- 

■ dustdek, ' ■ '■■'■v.'. ’ 

— Tmn^iCft 

18, Transport by air .. 

19, Transport by water , , 

20, Transport by road 

2Iv Transpdrt by rail ,. 

22. Post ofiSce, telegraph arid tele¬ 
phone sermees .. 

V,-Trade 

25. Banks, ©stablisChments of credit, 
exchange and insurance 

24 . Brokerage, commission and ex- 
port 

25. Trade m textiles ., y. 

26. Trade in skins, leather and furs 
2T. Trade in wood 

28 . Trade in metals .. 

29. Trad© in pottery, bricks, 


595 

366 

364 


364 

340 

3 

1 

20 


ISTuiubor iJor inillo j 
recorded— 


In ettios. 


162 

104 

9 

3 

14 

10 


12 

8 

32 

1 


SO 


Else- 

whero, 


17 

12 

12 


12 

12 

27 

I 

8 


14 

3 

‘ 3 

jfZ 

io 

31 

5 
9 

6 

2 

2 

17 

5 

20 

59 

83 

700 

24 

35 

'd4: 

36 
108 

14 

30 


39 

62 

■ 26 
,35 
'38 

. 318 


Bul i-ckiBs, and order. 


Nixinber 
per 
10,000 
of total 
popula¬ 
tion. 


983 I 

988 

m 


988 

988 

973 

999 

992 

1,000 

986 

997 


997 

983 

990 

969 

995 

991 

994 

998 

998 

983 

995 
980 
941 
917 

300 

976 

962 

■986 

964 

892 

986 

970 


961 

.938 

974 
965 
" 962 
908 
: .. 682 


30. Tra( in chemical j)rocluc5fcs 

31. Hotels, cafes, rOvStaurants, etc. ,. 

32. 0 tlier trade i n foodstuB's 

33 . Trade in cloth in g and toilet arti¬ 
cles. 

34 . Trade in furnituro . - 

35. Trade in building materials 

36. Trade hunoans of transport .. 

37. Trade in fuel 

38. Trade in artiedes of luxury and 
those pertaining to letters and 
tho arts and scif^nccs 

39 . Trade of other sorts., 


C.—^PUBLTO ADMIKISTBATION AND 
BBHAL arts. 


FJ .—Public force 

40. Army 

41. Navy .. 

42. Air Force 

43 . Police .. 


VII,—Puhlio administration 

44 . Public administration 

y III—Prof QSs ionB cm a l iberal mis. ,, 

45 . Religion 

46. Law .. 

47. Medicine . . 

48. Instruction . . .. 

49 . Lotters, arts, and sciencG.s (other 
than 44). 

T>.—^IVTisoellakkoxts .. 

IX, Persons Uinng on their income .. 

50. Persons living principally on their 
incorae, 

X, '^Do7rLestic service 
51k Domestic service 

XI, —lnsujficiB7iily de^crihedlccmpa' 

Hons, 

52. general terms which do not in¬ 
dicate a definite occupation ♦. 

XIJ ,— UnproditcIfVe, 

53 . Inmates of Jails, asylums ail-d 
' almshouses 

54 . Beggars, va^ants, and pr^itutesl 
55 , O ther unclasped nonproductive 

: ::g;v" 


H! 

* 

35 


16 

3 


2 

11 

8 


31 

2 

2 

13 

13 

31 

31 

5 


Number per mille 
recorded— 


n cities. 


Else¬ 

where, 


64 

22 

23 

263 

210 

222 

49 

47 


10 

64 


49 

155 

659 

“24 

54 

54 

24 

11 

126 

44 

74 

40 

36 

90 

: 90 

33 

33 

37 

37 

13 


13 


936 

.978 

977 

737 

790 

778 

951 

953 


990 

936 


95! 

845 

341 

im 

976 

94 s 

946 

976 


874 

956 

926 

960 


964 

910 

9i0 

967 

967 

963 

963 

987 

' 987 
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Stjbsidiaby Table II .—Distributioti by sub-dassea in nutural divisions and disiriets. 
(a) Earners (principal oeeupation) and working dependents. 


District and natural 
division. 

Per mill:- 

- 


'Siiml 

er per ■: 

ni'l-' iof 

rbe pcpii 

record.,? r 

ns BTiTl 

r, III—~ 

0:1? (pr 

ridral 



i 

I 

i 

? I 

^ i 

! 

^ ' 


5 

7' 

77 & 

- 

t 1 

1 

A ’S 

X 

X 

1 

, 1 

1 1 
^ 1 

> 1 

1 1 

X 

X 

r 

X 

. 7 : i 

-r i 

5 ^ 

.-3 

X 

1 i 

i 

7 ^ s 

X 

- .b i 

X 

^ i 

^5 

“7 « ! 

5 ,1 

X 1 

>1 

X 

1 

2 

3 

' 

4 


4 : 

7 

S 

9 

>r, 

1 w 

11 

i 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Uaited Provinces 

513 

69 

41S 

: 370 


54 

4 

22 

2 

2 i 

5 

2 

10 

12 

4 

British Territory 

5!4 


4i8 

368 


54 


2.J 

2 

2 

6 

i 

10 

12 

4 

Himalaya, 

372 

263 

365 

552 


25 

4 

12 

6 

2 

S 

1 

7 

11 

3 

Debra l3im 

4*4 

103 

413 

317 


] 

S 

23 

25 

4 

i2 

5 

2S 

53 

6 

Naini Tal 

42S 

154 

/ 1 n 
n i Cli 

? 


4^; 


24 

2 

2 

5 

7 

0 

'■ 

23 

4 

Almora 

314 

31S 


652 


12 

1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

i 

3 

2 

3 

Garbwal 

35S 

330 

3j_2 



15 

2 

4 

1 =, 

i 

4 


3 

Q 

3 

Suh-Hinmlaya, West .. 

565 

32 

403 

2':.0 


72 

5 

’.3 

2 

2 

6 


13 

17 

5 

Sabaranpoi’ 

57S 

12 

4,10 

d5'5 


83 

7 

26 

2 

2 

10 


r* 

28 

5 

Bareilly 

597 

29 

374 

269 


57 

6 

25 

4 

n 

5 

1 

iO 

20 

6 

Bijnor 

592 

94 

3S4 

434 


101 

4 

2 b 

1 

7 

7 


14 

12 

6 

FUibhit 


50 

40 S 

2-5 


50 

,7 

n ] 


2 



9 

S 

7 

Kheri 

500 

57 

443 

399 



7 



I 

’5 


10 

■9 

4 

iTido-Qangeiic Plain, 

596 

22 


265' 


iO'S 

7 

25 

2 

7 

6 

2 

12 

11 

4 

West. 
















Muzaffamagar 

60! 

21 

378 

225 


86 

4 

2 S 


2 

i 


11 

2 Q 

6 

Keenit 

606 

19 

377 

223 


,37 

4 



2 

6 


11 

26 

5 

Bulandi^abr 

596 

25 

379 

264 


SO 

4 

25 

2 

1 

5 


13 

5 : 

5 

Aligarh 

600 

22 

373 

244 


11 

7 

3 i 

2 

2 

6 


17 

10 ; 

4 

Muttra 

584 

33 

383 

269 


61 

7 

*37 

V i 

3 

2 

11 

1 

9 

6 

1C) 

Agra 

622 

10 

363 

21 s 

. . 

!< 

9 

33 

4 

2 

7 

1 

15 

II 

5 

Mainpuri .. .« 

602 

12 

3B6 1 

257 


51 

3 

19 

1 

2 

6 

: 1 

1 ■ iO 

4 

4 

Etah .. ,. 

612 

4 

3S4 

2S2 


56 

4 

21 

3 

2 

6 

. » 

1 10 

3 

■ 3 

Budaun .. .. 

526 

50 

424 

570 


61 

2 

20 

1 

2 

4 


■ 8 

2 1 

4 

Moradalmd 

622 

u 

954 

252 

. . 

65 

5 

21 

2 

2 

5 


14 

t 

4 

Shahjahanpur 

594 

23 

333 ; 

3C4 

* - i 

4 Q 

5 

IB 

2 

2 

4 

: ’ *1 

1 8 

n \ 

3 

Farrukbabad 

609 

16 

375 ^ 

233 


7b 

4 

i" 

2 

r\ 

5 

i 1 

■ 10 

31 

6 

Etawah .. .. 

546 

42 

412 

323 


64 


zU 

3 

2 

10 


13 

12; 

3 

hida-Gangetic Plain, 

490 

76 

434 

393 

. « 

53 

4 

2J 

2 


6 


9 

14 

6 

Central. 
















Gawnpore 

552 

45 

403 

2S7 

, , 

65 

0 

52 

4 


S 

2 

15 

24 

3 

Fatehpur ., 

459 

^ iOO 

441 

453 

, . 

57 

n 

d 

IS 

f 

i 

4 ., 

1 

9 

10 

5 

Allahabad 

467 

77 

456 

3S7 


55 

6 

*7 

2 

2 

12 

1 

to 

17 

6 

Lucknow 

525 

83 

302 

253 


64 

17 

40 

8 


II 

2 

24 

! 41 

11 

Unao .. 

481 

103 

416 

406 


60 

3 

IS 

1 


5 

1 

6 

14 

4 

Bae Bareli 

452 

no 

43S 

452 


45 

2 

18 

1 



1 

8 : 

li 

4 

Sitapur 

489 

76 

435 

402 

• . 

53 

2 

16 

2 


6 

.. 

10 

13 

6 

Hardoi .. 

528 

48 

424 

366 


55 

2 

19 

2 


,c. 


9 

9 

4 

Fyzabad .. 

461 

101 

438 

448 

. . 

40 

2 

16 

2 


. 4 


8 

14 

3 

Sultanpur 

527 

'■ 56 

417 

^ 405 


3 ^' 

1 

9. 

, I 


2- 

1 

^ 4 

7 

3" 

Fart^gaarh 

; 463 

21 

' ■■ 516 

45S 


■42 

■ ■ 2 

13,/ 

, 1 


2', 

1 

5 

6 

4 

Bara Banki .« 

472 

99 

429 

■429 


60 

■ 3 

. 15; 

1 


. 4 


5 : 

, 5 

■ 5 

Oenirai India Platmu 

457- 

70 

473. 

401 


■ 06 

. e 

' 29,■^^ 

3 


§■? 


13 

10' 

4 

dhansi ' .. 

453 

94 

453 

339 


■65 

14 

31 ■ 

7 ; 




■ ■ 

12 

, -4 

JalauB 

438 

61 

501: 

424 


■64 

■ 3 

■ 26 ■ 

2 


■ \ 


» V 

15 

5 

Hamirpur 

471 

, 35 

4^4 

408 


7 65 

i'\ 

■ 25 j 

2 


■5 


■ ■ U . 

5 

' 4" 

Banda *. 

460 

go 

460 

393 

. . 

68 


34 ■; 

2 

IBs 

.' ,14 


■ ■ 12: 

- 9 '! 

3 

Hast Baipuras 

.473 

75 

452 ' 

399 

■t' 

49. 

8 

30 1 

1 

1 

B 


: 14 . 

IS \ 

5 

Mirzapur ., 

473 

75-■ 

' 452, i 

399-\ 

, I: ■; 

. ,49 

, S 

■ 30 ■■ 

,■'. !■: 

1 

8 


14 

■13 j 

3 

Stih‘Hinmlaya, Past ., , 

459 

99.- 

■ 4426 

: 478. 

*. 1 

26 . 

2 

■ 15' 

1 


2 ■ 


5 

7 I 

'4 

Gorakhpur .. 

453 

■ : 76 

■ 471 I 

■4S4;' 

■ ^ , 1 

: 26 

2 

15' 


1 

2 


5 

10 

2 

Basil .. -. 

435 

117 

44S 

512^ 


24 

■ 1 

; 12': 


1 

. 2 'j 


K 

4 

■ ■ 4 

Goads ,. ., 

492. ■ 

115 

393 

441, 

. • 

- 26 

7 ' 

■ 16 

i 

■■ 2 

3 ! 


6 

5 

5 

Bahraioh 

4797 

117 

404 

443 : 


31 

2 

17 . 

1 

2 



r 

8 

4 

Indo-QangHic Plain, Ea^ 

487-\ 

83 

430 

3'757 


. 60 

4 

35- 

1 

1 

t 1 


10 

If- 

4 ■ 

Benares .. 

502 

B9' 

■ '409 

3!6 

i 

72 

9 ■: 

, -42 i 

2 

2 

15 .; 


13 

21 

' 4' 

Jaunpur .. 

443 i 

IIQ"- 

447 

590 

. . ! 

■ 70 

3.: 

45 i 

1 


f ; 


9 ■ 

27 

6 

Ghazipur 

514 i 

■ 80' 

406 

■353 . 

• *' 1 

- 52: 

- 6 ^ 

. 351 

■ 1 1 

1 

■ 


14 

13 

3 

Ballia 

5!7'; 

40. 

i M3 - 

358 ^■; 

: ;! 

^ 63 

4 ; 

^ 41 : 

1 i 

1 

, 7 : 


■ 11 

■ 14 

2 

Azamgarh 

480 

. 85': 

1 435 

433 . 


^ 46' 

■ 1 ■; 

■, 19:^ 

' ■■ I . 

1 

,2 : 


8 

6 

3 

States 

494 

116 

390 

421 • 

. ^ 

34 ■ 

'■ i ■ 

19 

2 

' 3 

s 


8 

9 

3 

Rampar , , 

603 

19;, 

: 37S 

‘ 292 


. .' 40 

^ : 

25 ^ 

^.■. .4 

:, .6 

"2': 


10 

12 

3 

Tebri-Gaidjwal 

347 

■ 296': 

. 357 ^ 

^ 630' 

» * 

10 i 

. . 

2^ 



^ 5 : 


2 

2 

2 

B^iares .. .. 

497 

70': 

433 

389 

1 

43 : 

■- ' 3 

27 

.■: ^ 

1 

■■ ■ 1 


10 

12 

3 
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OHAPTBK vm.—OOOTJPATION, 


Subsidiary Table II —Distribution by sub-classes in natural divisions and 

districts —(concluded). 

(6) Earners (as 3ubsidia.ry occupation}. 


Dialriet and natural 
division. 


United Provinces 
Britisli Territory 
Himalaya^ West 
DahraBim 
Naini Tal 
Almpra .. 

Garhwal.. 
Std)-Himalaya, West 
Saharaapur 
Bareilly ., 

Bijnor .. 

Pilibhit 
Ktieri ^ 
Indo~Qangetio Flairiy 
West, 

Kuzaffarnagar 
Meerut .. ^ 

Bulaadsliahr 
Aligarh .« 

Muttra 

Agra 

Mainpuri., 

Etah .. 

Budaun .. 

Moradabad 
Shahjahanpur 
Earriikhabad 
Etawah .. 

Indo-Qangeiic Plain. 
Geniral* 

Cawnpore * 
Patehpur 
Allahabad 
Luokuow 
Unao ., 

B.ae Bareli 
Sitapur ., 

Hardoi . , 

Eyzabad 

Sultanpur 

Partabgarh .. 

Bara Bank] 

Central India PlaUau 
Jhansi .. 

Jalauu . * ,. 

Hamirpur 
Baada .. 

East Satparas 
Hiizapur 

Sttb-Hirmlayaf East. . 

Gorakhpur 

Basti 

Gonda ,, .. 

Bahraieh 

Inda-Gangetii PUtin, 
Blast. 

Benares ►. 

Jaunpur.• 

Gbazipur 

Ballia 

Azflungarh , 

Sii^s .. 

Bampur 

Tahri-Garbi^ ^. 
Beaoares - . ■ - , 


S o 
■S-d 

■3 , 

....s 

5 s 

:::) o 

0,3 § 

*^42 0 

CD . 

® Q C? 

§ ^ C 
!?; 

Number per millo 
of eai’ners who 
returned a subsi¬ 
diary oGcupation. 


Number 

pormillo of the total population, recorded 
oarners (as $ub,sidiary occupation). 

a 


i 

P-i 

Males. 

1 

Sub-class I—-Exploitatioii of 
animals and vegetation. 

Sub-elass IT—Exploitation of 
minerals. 

1 

t 

o 

& 

1 

1 

> 

cc 

§ 

i 

A 

1> 

1 

i 

Sub-class VI—Public force. 

1 

o 

1 

^ d 

S3.2 
'o -y 

rO h 
CO 

Sub-class Vni—'Professions and 
liboral arts. 

&JU 

d 

s 

o 

CD . 

^ s 

bl 

OS 

V n 

w 

<d‘ 

T- 

I 

'o 

CO 

Sub-class XT—^Insufficiently des 
cribed occupations. 

$ 

> 

1 

1 

! 

M 

Oi 

(a 

'u 

m 

2 

3 

m 

5 

6 

B 

■ 

m 

11 

12 

13 

14 

B 

16 

U 

59 

143 

152 

108 

37 


i 

I 

5 



1 


1 

3 

1 

1^0 

144 

1S3 

108 

37 


ra 

n 

5 



/ 

,. 

/ 

3 

1 

48 

131 

134 

193 

16 


12 

1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Jf 

5 

1 

<0 

91 

106 

22 

14 


5 

2 

8 

1 


3 

1 

,2 

4 

,. 

63 

150 

148 

111 

28 


12 

1 

6 



4 


3 

8 

1 

36 

97 

lOI 

31 

J2 


9 

1 

2 

1 


6 

1 

1 

3 



182 

182 

179 

16 

, » 

18 


4 

I 

1 

6 

2 

1 

7 

1 

44 

109 

119 

46 

23 

. . 

10 

1 

4 

• . 


1 

,. 

2 

3 

,. 

25 

60 

67 

21 

15 


4 





1 

., 

1 

1 


59 

159 

169 

69 

27 


14 

2 

1 



1 


2 

6 

,. 

25 

64 

70 

29 

11 

, . 

7 


3 



1 


1 

2 

,, 

57 

140 

1.50 

70 

23 

. . 

17 

3 

7 



2 

. • 

1 

4 

,. 

59 

133 

148 

60 

36 

, , 

11 

1 

4 

1 


I 

.» 

1 


.. 

40 

104 

112 

42 

23 


7 

1 

4 

1 


1 

•• 

7 

2 

•• 

31 

81 

89 

33 

18 


5 

1 

3 



1 


1 

2 

,, 

28 

74 

86 

19 

17 


5 

1 

3 



1 

. * 

* n 

1 

.. 

28 

73 

82 

23 

17 


4 

., 

4 



1 

* * 

1 

I 

.. 

34 

89 

95 

48 

20 

, . 

5 

I 

5 



1 


1 

1 


36 

95 

104 

32 

23 


4 

1 

5 



I 



1 

I 

39 

106 

110 

61 

22 

, , 

6 

1 

5 

1 


1 


I 

2 

.. 

40 

102 

106 

68 

23 


8 

1 

5 



1 


1 

1 


48 

125 

131 

53 

29 


8 

1 

6 



1 

* 4 

1 

1 

1 

91 

214 

230 

43 

59 


16 

1 

10 



2 


1 

1 

1 

37 

102 

108 

43 

17 


11 


4 



1 

, . 

1 

3 


40 

104 

111 

40 

21 


10 

i 

3 



1 


1 

3 

.. 

36 

97 

104 

36 

20 


7 

1 i 

3 



1 

, , 

I 

3 


37 

89 

98 

39 

19 

♦ ■ 

9 

.. 

4 



1 

, . 

1 

3 


61 

141 

155 

96 

39 


10 

1 

4 



1 

•• 

1 

4 

J 

26 

65 

71 

35 

15 


■ 5 

1 

2 




# « 

1 

2 


42 

94 

115 

38 

23 


8 

1 

4 



1 


1 

4 

t * 

57 

125 

127 

122 

29 


5 

1 

6 



1 


1 

4 

.. 

42 

106 

106 

109 

27 


4 

I 

4 

I 


1 

• ■ 

1 

3 

♦/ '■ 

59 

143 

162 

61 

39 

• . 

8 

I 

5 



1 


I 

4 

.. 

46 

104 

118 

68 

28 


7 


4 



1 

1 

1 

4 


70 

I6I 

174 

97 

42 


12 

i 

5 

1 


1 


2 

5 

i 

55 

128 

140 

62 

35 

^ 9 ' 

9 


4 



1 

« ■ 

1 

3 

... 

lOI 

230 

248 

177 

67 


17 

i 

5 

1 


2 


2 

5 

I 

67 

163 

181 

109 

42 


13 

I 

2 



1 

4 

2 

4 

I 

74 

' 144 

183 

83 

47 

»■ • ■ ■ 

14 

* , 

4 



1 

1 

2 

4 

i 

84 

195 

220 

109 

54 


14 

1 

5 

I 


2 


2 

4 

1 

66 

140 

164 

89 

40 


13 


6 



2 


2 

3 


63 

139 

160 

: 84 

> SI 


12 

1 

■ 6. 



2 

. '• ' 

2 

3 


80 

160 

197 

86 

47 

• » 

16 

«. 

8 



2 


2 

5 


66 

134 

174 

50 

42 


13 


5 



1 


1 

4 


61 

132 

135 

126 

37 


13 


5 



2 


1 

3 


5Z 

ilS 

121 

103 

36 

■i 

4 

1 

4 



I 


1 

5 


52 

115; 

121 

103 

36 


4 

I 

4 



1 

. • * ■ 

[ [ 

5 


80 

182 

194 

146 

49 

. * 

13 

1 

6 



2 

. . 


3 

1 

81 

173 

185 

142 

53 


16 

I 

5 



1 


2 

3 


84 

188 

207 

121 

50 


22 

1 

6 



1 


1 

2 

1 

71 

182 

190 

157 

41 


16 

I 

5 



2 

■ , 

4 

3 

2 

83 

205 

205 

2Q6 

43 


20 

2 

7 



1 


3 

6 

I 

89 

209 

223 

174 

64 


$ 

1 

9 



1 



4 


44 

m 

120 

92 

32 

* • 


•. 

....,..,5. 





1 

3 


134 

300 

300 

300 

96 

. , 

n 

1 

15 

;"'r 


2 


2 

5 

!'L i 

80 

198 

202 

186 

1 60 


5 

1 

7 



. 1 

■■■■"V • ■ 

1 

5 


85 

191 

212 

137 

, 55 



1 

n 


'V i 

2 

; i; •' 

2 

■ 'j; 

: 


92 

. 211 

243 

118 

^ 67 


.42 

. L 

, 5 


* * . 

' 2 

, , 

2 

3 


34 

^ 87 

87 

8S 

19 



.. 

3 

* 

- .. 

2 

. ^ 

1 

2 


19 1 

. 84 

88 

\. 48 

6 


5 


I 


. I 

4, 

, ^ 


2 


^42 1 

72 

mmi 

30 


r . 

12 

T ' 

5 


I 


■ , ^ 

**2 

3 

1 

43 

100 

1 

406 

35 


3 

' * 

3 




• * 


2 
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Sir csfDiABV T 


ABLE in. . (./ccupai'tiih-: <p b/j nnd ■:€ 

.•'.i rii‘il (/'I'O.'lpS {lvho!i' pi'l'ii'i ihf' 


Iff fed 


Selected nrdtBr? 
grvHin = . 


1 Oeoupatios, 

1 Xambsro 
{ iprlndpalof 
1 an-'iw-QTkir 
1 d (' nt 

eamsrs 

g (Irpezi-' 

.Females, 

" V' 

1 

ptT IjCOCl 
male?. 

I 

: 2 


4 

5 



1 

! All occupations 

16,966,432 

7,I.S3,S42 

423 



! r''LA>> A.—Pnonri-TION OF w TnAiEi-iiiLs 

U.9S3J3S 

5,424,238 

419 



Svh-dbi-^-^ I.—rd ar-d regelafir-n 

12MS.396 

5,422343 

419 

Order I 


Pasture and LiuricuU'are 

i 2.929.507 

5,417.942 

419 

Sub-order Ifa) 


i Oiiltivatiou 

12.460,923 

7.Z/2.FiD? 

423 

Group lA 


1 Non-GuitivatLoa rcoprii-tors takiiiC! TrT.t in Eicnev or Idr.4 

91 Q ‘I'Qi-, 


19- 

j? 11> 


^MOn-euiti'» atiiia lOuants takdia in rnciiin" or kirid 

\ 5^,639 

59,253 

440 

2 


Kstafe agents ruin managers >' >£ - 'O ners 

p.uAU 

I.l9i 

237 

5, 5 


Gulti’-rating owriei.s 

].239.521 

555,Oi 5 

449 

6 


Gukivatiiig t-eriafits 

, S.941J00 

3,069-92] 

343 

7 


Agnemtural labourers 


1,543,307 

S23 

Sub-order 1 {b\ 


Oukivaticii c.t ,s'p€‘x:La]. crops, iniit, etc. 

2L7EG 

10,359 

476 

Group 16 


dfarket garEt.-Briei->n iiorceraiid fi-uk OTOwers 

2K50I 

i 0,241 

476 

Sub-order !(r) 


Forestry . - 

16,150 

11,275 

696 

Group 18 


TVood-cutteTS and c!ia;-e:;al-burne:v 

7.309 

2.f22 

372 

„ 19 


Uoliec'tor* ot forest pro; luce 

5.S60 

8.212 

1.40! 

„ 20 


Colleet'OTS of Ijc 

2 

341 

! 70.500 

Sub-order 1(d) 


Stoek-raisknr 

430,572 

123,936 

5SS 

Order 2 


Fisliing an-:i hunting .. 

IBASS 

4,401 

233 

Group 27 


Fishing and pearling . . 

16,660 

^,317 

259 



S-nh-dass IL—EdtplfjHatIon gf minerals 

4 “A'■3' 

139S 

400 

Order 4 


Xon-rnetallic minerals . - 

A.7A7 

1.393 

400 

Group 37 


iFjii'iiiig miiterials (iiicluding stone roateriab for ee:r;eiit 

1,270 

27S 

219 



nianuracture and claysj. 




,, 40 


Sait, saltpetre and other saline sobstaiiee.s 

3,372 

1,617 

4S0 



Class B.—Psepaba^ion anp .Sijppla^ or aiatekial srn- 

2,757,061 

1,252,727 

454 



STANCES. 1 






S’u‘h-da93 III. — Ind:istrk8 .. ., .. | 

\ 1^68321. 

mt,S45 . 

510 

Order 5 


^ Textiles .. .. ,. -. ^ 

\ 336,174 

163,3£5 

426 

Group 42 

* • 

I Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

! 27.S‘^5 

I0-5S! 

J t-J 

.. 43 


, Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

i 26a9I7 

121,283 

465 

45 


! FLopc, twine, string and other fibres 

I 13,359 

16,S5S 1 

1,264 



Wool carding, spinning and weaving 

i 1U573; 

7,954 

6S7 

.. 47 


Silk spiniiing and weaving 

1 4,771 ; 

1.091 

229 

» 49 


1 DveiDg, bleaching, p^rintiiig, pfreparatinn and sponging rt 

13,453 1 

3J43 

; 278 



textiles. 




50 


Lace, crape, embroideries, fringes, etc., and insuSiciently 

3,6S5 ' 

i,5il 

410 



described textile industries. 

j 



Order 6 


Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

1 77J20 : 

16,436 

211 

Group 51 


Working in leather 

i 76,852 1 

15,741 

205 

» 53 


Bone, ivory, liom, shell, etc,, vrorkers (except buttons) .. ' 

! 788 ! 

693 

879 

Order 7 


Wood -. .; 

. 158,15.2 ' 

24,781. 

157 

Group 55 


Carpenters, turners and joinei-s, etc. 

■ 119,560 ; 

2320 1 

19 

„ 56 


Basket-makers, and other industries of woody materials .. 

35,735 : 

i 22,449 

628 

Order 8 


Metals . - •. - • ‘ , 

406,321 

4386 . 

46 

Group 59 


Blacksmiths, other workers in iron, makers of implements i 

91,323 

4,243' 

46 

,, 60 


Workers in brass, copper and bell metal .. .. 1 

1 ■ ■ 1Z632 ‘ 

495 

39 

Order 9 


Ceramics ... .. .. •. ' * > 

: 135,85! 

68,986 

508 

Group 63 


Potters and makers of earthenware 

116,631 

60,983 

523' 

„ 64 


.Brick and,tile makers * .'■ 

10,588 

3,222 

304 

„ 65A 


Makers-of glass bangles, glass, beads and necklaces, glass 

S,5G4 

4,772 

561 ■ 



ear-studs, etc. 




Order 10 

“ i 

Chemicalpro,diicts, properly so-called and analogous ■ 

128,079 

105,657 

525 

Group 67 

! 

IManufactrare of aentted and mineral watem and ice 

960 

537 

351 

. m 

.* * 

3Ianufa€tizre and reSnlng of vegetable oils . - .. i 

124,460 

105,203 

845 

Order 11 


Food industries . - .. . - .. 1 

' 138,363 

199,745 

■ 1,444 

Group 71 


'Biee pounders and buskers, and dour grinders .. | 

8,747 

120,138 

13,735 

,, 72 


Grain parehers, etc. ■ .. .. .. .. /■ 

64,745 

73358 

l,!33' 

>, ■ 73 


Butchers .. .. -. .. j 

31,088 

2,083 

6? 

„ 74 


^.lakers of -sugar, molasses and gur. . 

6,952 

74 ■ 

* \ 

,, 75 


Sweetmeat and eon^imieat makers.. 

20321 

3402 

149 

Order 12 


Industries of dress and the toilet .. ... 

444,823 

196,695 

442 

Grouo 82 


Boot, shoe, sandal and clog makers ■ • - 

56,283 

7411 

126 

„ 83 


Tailors, milliners, dress-irja,kers and <!ameTs .. 

92,513 

53371 

358 

„ 84 


Embroiderers, hat-makers, and makers of other artide-s of 

430. 

9ID 

2416 



wear.. 




« 85 


Washing and cleaning -. .. .. .. 

124,665 ' 

104396 

1 835- 

« 86 


Barbers, liatr-dre^rs and wig-makers .. .. 

169,702 

^ 50344 

1 298 


65 

















[2 OHAPTEP. Vin..CXJOUI'A'rlON. 

Subsidiary Table HI. of JmmdM by and selected 

orders and groups {whole province ivcluding Iho slates) .(c.oiitimicd). 




Number uf earnorH 
(\) r iiKvipal oociipatioj j) 
and working 
doiKUidonts. 

Nhimbor oi 
fomalos 
per 1,000 
inalo.s, 

tSeleotod orders 
and groups. 

Oc.eupiviioiu 

Mai OB. 

Fo:mn,lt;B. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Order 13 

Glass B, UI — hulmlH'^fi ((KmolruUHr). 

Furniture hidusfcrios .. 

1.M9 

370 

239 

Group 89 

ITpholsterors, taut makers, etc. 

265 

300 

1,132 

Order 14 

Building iixdusbries . . . . . . 

38.118 

3,913 

103 

„ 15 

Construction of moans of transport 

1,076 

62 

58 

» 16 

Broduatlon and brausiniBsion of phvsieal foi’oo 

1,293 

45 

35 

„ 17 

Miscellaneous and uudeliiiod iudustrios 

200,797 

116,886 

582 

Group 98 

Makers of jowellerv and ornaments 

82,226 

2,846 

35 

100 

Scavanging 

109,779 

113,223 

1,031 


Suh-dassIV.—^Transpori 

•} 96,738 

5,i93 

26 

Order 19 

Tran-sport by water 

16,059 

946 

59 

„ 20 

Transport by road 

108,794 

3,422 

31 

Group 106 

Labourers ainployerl on roads and l:>ridgcs 

5,223 

1,090 

209 

„ 108 

Owners, managers tuid oniployoea, coiinertoil wil-h oidior 

70,964 

1,228 

17 

„ 111 

vehicles. 

Porters and moasengex’s 

12,979 

891 

69 

Order 21 

Transport by rail 

60,947 

816 

13 

Group 112 

Railway omployees of all kinds, other than port, rs and 

50,630 

675 

13 

» 114 

coolies. 

Post office, telegraph and tolephono sorvicos 

10,938 

9 

1 


S'ah-dass Y. — Trade .. 

702,002 

345,cm 

436 

Order 23 

Banks, establishments of credit, oxchango and insuran(?o . . 

30,892 

4,387 

142 

,,24 

Brokerage, commission and export 

5,130 

19 

15 

„ 25 

Trade in textiles 

55,759 

3,485 

63 

» 26 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 

4,377 

185 

42 

« 27 

Group 119 

Trade in wood 

5,738 

1,813 

316 

Trade in wood (not firewood) 

4,561 

1,097 

241 

„ 121 

Trade in bamboos and canes 

889 

612 

688 

» 122 

Trade in thatches and other forest produce .. .. 

283 

233 

823 

Order 28 

Trade in metals 

1,804 

200 

111 

» 29 

Trade iiapjottery, bricks and tiles .. 

U272 

70 

55 

30 

Trade in chemical products 

5,282 

785 

149 

„ 31 .. 

Hotels, caf :'s, restaurants, etc. 

17,487 

2,236 

128 

•, 32 

Other trade in food-stuffs 

543,095 

288,324 

531 

Group 129 

Grain and pulse dealers 

271,446 

69,496 

256 

» 130 

Dealers in sweetmeats, sugar and spieos 

46,751 

13,949 

298 

S5 131 , . 

Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry . . 

60,795 

67,815 

1,115 

1,395 

„ 133 

Dealers in fodder for animals .. * .. 

17,697 

24,691 

sj 134 .. 

Dealers in other foodstuffs .. .. 

131,558 

109,699 

826 

,» 135 .. 

Dealers in tobacco .. .. .. 

12,331 

2,481 

201 

Order 33 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

10,925 

2,500 

229 

>, 34 ,, 

Trade in furniture • ■ •• 

5,906 

538 

91 

j» 36 .. 

Trade in means of transport .. 

25,444 

432 

17 

» 37 .. 

Trade in fuel 

20,618 

24,187 

1,173 

38 

Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters 

19,097 

11,394 

597 

Group 146 

and the arts and sciences. 

Dealers in preeioi^ stones, jewellery (real and imitation), 

1,808 

68 

38 

» H7' 

clocks, optical instruments, etc. 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small 

16,170 

11,275 

&,7 

Order 39 

Group 150 .* 

articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackle, fiowerstato* 
Trade of other sorts .. ., • • * • 

38,397 

4,853 

126 

General store-koepers and shop-keepers otherwise hnspeci- 

: 25,714 

1,52! 

59 

» 151 

' fied.' ■ 

Itinerant traders, pedlars and liawkers (of other than 

11,556 

3,284 

284 


food, etc,). 

OLi.SS C.—^PoTBLIO i^DMINlSTBrATIOrT Am^ LTBBBAL ABTS , . 

403,345 

49,653 

m 


Sub-class VI. — Public force 

98,SS0 

128 

1 

Order 40 

Army , ,. . * * * . 

36,414 



42 .» 

Air Force . - . * •» .. .. 

: 2 



» 43 

Police .. ... .. • ■ , 

61,934 

**128 

2 


Sub-dass VIL-^PahUc admimstration 

80,453 

721 

9 

Order 44 

Public aihnmistration. ,. -. - 

1 80,453 

. .721 

9 












TABLED 
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SuBSiDiAEY Table ITL.~Oo:{ipafious of rmiales bi/ siib-dasdes and selecied 
orders and groups {whole prorijice iyieliidhig the stales) —(cc^ucmcledi. 


S AecS^d oi'de 

0rrj],3T:^:. 


Order 45 
GrouB 153 
.. ' 165 
„ 166 

Order 46 
47 

_ >S T i! 

Group 169 
,, 170 

.. 172 

Or-.ler 43 
Group 174 
Order 49 
Group 132 


Order 50 


Order 51 
Group 136 
,, 187 


Order 52 
Group i91 


Order 53^ 

Z.A 

„ >4- 

Group 193 
,, »94 

Order 55 


[ 

1 

? Auin?jrr c 

1 ■:.-;ioL'ir.ai ^ 
1 a'idev 

j _ 

4 earii'-:r.^ 
ccupiL'i [ : 

Xuniber 

1 OcciiratAn. 

1 

1 


j 

j p^r i,COO 

1 ira^e^s 

1 

1 



j 


1 ^ 

1 

1 > 

S^^ib~d(ie3 Vm. — Pr‘:jLS'i'o]U ai.d libcrm arts .. 

i 224, -tgj 

1 

! 

i 4SM4 

52 7 

Reliirion 

i 1 -i, i4t 

I Cl c 'i;, 4 

i V 4 

Priests, .uuriisT'e.rs, t-tc. . • .. .. . „ 

107-^60 

1 AA05 

;43 

()t]>irre!i 2 :ioLL~ vi^fi'kers 

i 

1 l.7:i 

945 

Servants in religious ediiiees, burial and burning gi'ou'eis, 
pilzrim eoriduetors, eireuinefsers, etc. 

1 2 c 6 5 

i 

I ,C49 

Law 

22,37! 

30 

1 

Yedieine 

15.G33 

15,337 

1,050 

Meuisrered nie.;'h-;*a] Dra-'-titi^aiers including: oeiilisrs 

■ 5,043 

477 

95 

Ocdier persons nrai'vising tiie licaling aits wiiiiont bieLoi: 
3’e^istered. 

6,30! 

292 

46 

I'dirludves. vaeeinators, eaniO'jiirv iers. nurses, luasseiirs, 

2,439 

15.065 

6 . 1 77 


43,377 

3. f4 S 7 

76 

Professors and teachers of ail kinds 

57,302 

3,327 

59 

Letters, aifs and scieiK-es iotlier than 44?- 

26,563 

9,566 

360 

Miisiei-aris fcoiuposers aii<i performers other thari military), 
actors, dancers, etc. 

21,254 

8,660 

396 

Coajurors. acr 3 ];jats, reeitors, exhibitors oi curiosities am! ; 
wild aniiiials, ete. 

!,956 j 

514 

416 

hlLASs D.’*—■ AliscrxLAN'fiors .. ■ 

S6!J9S j 

458,117 

532 

Sub-dai^s hrde/ on ihdr hn’OCrt .. . . ! 

19J76 \ 

4,678 

244 

Persons living pdu'dpally on their inccrne .. . . i 

19,176 ; 

4,673 

244 

S fib-class X .■-—DomcMic service .. .. | 

29S,820 ' 

187,459 

627 

Domestic service .. .. .. . . i 

2C.;^.9p() i 

187,459 

€21 

Private motor-diiveis mA cleaners ,. . - 1 

1359 ^ 

.. 

* • 

OtliLT domestic service .. .. . . 

293,221 ; 

187,459 

639 

S9ih-dassXl. — Insii^denil^ demnbed iynhidrks .. I 

393J 74 1 

209,225 

532 

Geueral terms -wiiicU do not indic-ate a definite cKceupatic-ii | 

353,174 ; 

209.225 

532 

Labourers aud workmen otlierwise unspecified ,. : 

370,926 , 

209,130 

564 

Sfib-dass Xlir-^ — Unprodnetive .. .. • ^ I 

^50,023 

56,755 

378 

i 

inmates oi jails, asylums and alms lionses .. . . | 

35,675 ■ 

1,273 

35 

Beggars, vagrants and-prostitutes. . .. .. i 

114,332 ! 

55,432 

485 

Beggars and vagrants . . 

114,216 1 

00;- 

449 

Prostitutes and procurers 

i n 61 

; 4,iE6 

36,036 

Otlier unclassified noa-produetive industries .. 

1 

i !6 ! 

1 ! 

1 

i 

1 


* These figures iaclude all iumi^tes of jails, asylums and alms houses, whereas the figures shown against, ‘ Ali 
oeeapatiojxs ’ at the beginning of this table include from Order 53 only those undergoing rigorous imprisonment in 
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Subsidiary Table IV.— Selected occupatio'yhSy 1911—1931. ( Whol^ pvoviyica 

including the states). 


Group. 

number. 


lA 

IB 

2-4 


9-12, 14 
and 15 
13 and 16, 


17 

18-20 


Occupation. 


Sub-class I.—ItJxploifation of antQnals arid | 18^370,739 

vegetation. 


1931.t 


Eaiiiers 
(principal 
ocotipatioii) 
and working 
dependents 


21-23 

24-26 


27 

28 


35 

37-41 


42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


51 

52 

53 


54 and 55 
56 


59 

60 


Order 1.—^Pasture and agriculture 
Sub-order 1(a),—Cultivation 
Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in 
money or kind. 

Non-cultivating tenants taking rent in nioiiej' 
or kind. 

Estate agents and managers of owners ; 
estate agents and managers of Government, 
rent-collectors, clerks, etc. 

Cultivating owners ,. 

Ciiltiv’ating tenants .. 

Agricultixr’al labourers 

Sub-order 1(6).—Cultivation of special crops, 
fruit, etc. (Planters, managers, clerks and 
labourers). 

Oincliona, coconut, coffee, ganjaf' ruljber 
and tea. 

Pa^i-vine, market gardeners, flower and 
fruit growers. 

Sub-order 1(c).—Forestry 
Forest officers, rangers, guards, etc. 
Wood'Ciittersand oharcoaldmrners, collectors 
of forest produce and collectors of lac. 
Sub-order l(eZ).—Stock-raising (all kinds) . . 
Sub-order 1 (c).—^Raising of small animals and 
iiisects, birds, bees, silltwornis and lac cul¬ 
tivation. 

Order 2.—Fishing and limiting. . 

Fishing and peaiding 
Hunting .. 

Sub-class TX.—Exploitation of minerals 

Order 4-—Non-metaUic minex^als 
Coal 

Building materials (including stone, materials 
for cement manufacture and clays,) mica, 
prajious and semi-precious stones, salt, 
saltpetre and other saline substances and 
other noil-metallic minerals. 

Svb-chss Industry . , 

Order 5.—Textiles .. .. 

Cotton giiming, cleaning, pressing 
Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

Jute pressing, spinning and weaving 

Rope, twine, string and other fibres . . 

Wool ep’ding, spimilng and wearing 
Silk .spinning and weaving .. 

Hair (horse-hair, etc.) .. " * 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and 
sponging of textiles. 

Order 6.—Hides, skins and hard materials 
^irom the aminal kingdom. 

■Wor^g in leather .. 

Furm^ ^nd persons occupied with feathers 

_ and bristles, brush-makers. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc, workers (e^ccept 
mg buttons). 

Order 7i-~-Wood . . , . ^ ^ « 

Sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 
Basket-makers and other industries of woody 
m^rials including' leaves, and thatchers 
and builders worlsnig with bamboo, reeds 
or similar materials, 

OMer 8,—liletaJs .. 

Blank^iths, other workei‘sin iron,makersof 
nnplements. 

Worirers in brass, copper and bell metal 


13,347,449 

17,733,292 

260,610 

193,877 

52,463 


1.795,536 

12,011.621 

3,419.185 

32,139 


41 

32,098 

27,465 

3,019 

24,446 

554,508 

45 


23,290 

20,977 

2,313 


As 

subsidiary 
to some 
other 

occupation. 


6,637 

6,637 

100 

6,537 


2,670,166 

499,559 
38,226 
382,200 
1,087 
. 30,197 
19,527 
5,862 
28 
17,236 

94,156 

92,593 

82 

1,481 

182,933 

124,749 

58,184 


111,207 

95,566 

13,127 

204,837 


1,812,937 

1,803,890 

1,685,926 

170,143 

74,976 

10,779 


147,182 

790,278 

492,568 

14,616 


11 

14,605 

4,145 

875 

3,270 

99:190 

13 

9,047 

8,671 

376 

960 

960 

960 


518.130 


16,301 


1921. 

191L 

Percentage 
variation 
between— 



Actual 

Actual 

kilumiiR 

•oiumiis 

workers. 

workers. 

5 and 3. 

6 and 3. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

19,348,521 

18,018,081 

—5 

+2 

19,334,802 

17,995,031 

—5 

-1-2 

13,704,909 

17,292,124 

_K 

43 

1 r 

147,616 

|+36j 

+ 77 

y 333,06*^^ 



i L 

199,042 

-3 

58,190 

86,736 

■--10 


j-l 5,804,983 j 

1,368,995 

12,525.183 

'-13| 

+31 

-4 

2,508,671 

2,964,552 

+36 

+ 15 

15,852 

33,314 

+ 103 

-4 

387 

1,826 

-89 

-98 

15,465 

31,488 

+ 108 

+2 

19,755 

36,285 

+ 39 

—24 

3,766 

4,370 

—22 

-31 

15,989 

31,915 

+ 53 

—23 

594,132 

632,681 

—7 

—12 

154 

627 

—71 

-93 

13,719 

23,050 

+ 70 

+ 1 

11,579 

20.277 

+81 

+3 

2,140 

2,773 

+ 8 

-17 

4,S70 

4,612 

+ 36 

+44 

4,303 

4,585 

+54 

+43 

134 

31 

—25 

+223 

4,169 

4,554 

+ 57 

+44 

2,650,863 

3,084,667 

+f 

-13 

553,958 

613,853 

—10 

—19 

: 52,763 

59,240 

—28 

—35 

442,090 

443,955 

—14 

—14 

1,388 

3,883 

—22 

—72 

i 22,461 

34,423 

+34 

—12 

; 14,393 

23,474 

+ 36 

-17 

; 1,999 

7,614 

+ 193 

—23 

t 139 

601 

—80 

—95 

1 10,433 

23,685 

+65 

—27 

83,294 

57,978 

+ 13 

+62 

) 82,705 

• 56,410 

+ 12 

+ 64 

^ 191 

623 

—57 

—S7 

1 398 

945 

+3 

+57 

3 170,470 

220,549 

+ 7 

—17 

7 / 117,833 

139,667 

+6 

—11 

5 52,637 

80,882 

+ 11 

—28 

2 ■ 108,389 

115,448 

+3 

—4 

6 9U252 

95,278 

+5 

+0 

3 12,638 

15,153 

+4 

—13 

'2 170,849 

202,055 

+20 



t The hgiirea in column 3 for 1931 axe exactly comparable with tliose in columns 5 and 6 for 1921 and 1911. 
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SuBsiBLARY Table IV .—Selected occupaiions, 1911-1931. (Whole province 

including the states) —(continued). 





f 

1 


.. 

Percenta/se 



[93Lt 

1921. 1 


I9il. 

vaxia 

tion 





! 



net-we 

en— 

Group 

Ucuipcitiuii. 

Eaiuer.^ • 

a ^ 

1 


' 

1 



xiumb'^r. 

iprincipal ; 

sabsidiara' 



1 


lolumiiS 

6 and 3. 



occupatiGir i 

o tiier 

Yrorkci'S. 1 



5 and 3-: 



ana worl-nii:! i 







dependents. | 

o-e-cupatior:. 



i 

i 



1 

2 

i 1 


i 

J 

6 

' 1 


63 

Potters aad makers of eartiicavarij 

1 


1 

i 51,793 I 


54-'.iU'U 

i-i-i 


64 

Brick and tile makers 

I3.SiO ' 

2,543 

5,395 1 


9.UI 

4- 156 j 

-:-52 

65A 

Makers of zlas.s bansles, j^las-beads end neck- 

13,276 1 

1,30? 

12,042 ^ 


7-3uO 

-4-iU 1 

-r 82 


laoes, glass ear-stmis, etc. 

1 


229.76- 1 






Order 10.—Clieroical products, propeny 


53,174 


24/, 49? 

n-2 

—5 


so-called and ana logons. 








6'^ 

Manufacture emd refining of ve^getadile oils 

229,663 

57,944 

224,/64 1 


233-523 

— 2 

—4 


Order 11.—Pood ijidustrirea 

338,111 

40,430 

3n|,914 1 


492.18: 

— / 

—31 

7i 

Id ice D omiders and liiiskers and arinders 

129.895 1 

7,2SI 

I72,57£ 


23S.577 

—25 

—46 

72 

Grain pareiiers. etc. .. 

138,103 

23,525 

132.250 


163,450 

4-4 

—16 

73 

B ateliers 


3,125 

-0,-25 


41,778 

—1£ 

■—Zi 

74 

-‘lakers of sugar, niilo.,s:-es and mtr 

7.026 

S n ; S 

7.012 


14,704 

-rO 

_52 

75 

-S^veetiiieat and condiment mak^^rs 

23,923 

2,703 ^ 

7,421 


27,913 

4-222 

—14 

76 

Toddy drawers .. 

1,901 

33 

]7a 


607 

4-U433 

H~2i3 


Order 12.—Industries of dress and tlie toilet 

641.518 

1/,!p'4? 

610,474 


/U?,b53 

4-5 

—9 

82 

Boot, .shoe, sandal and clog makers 

63,399 

9,259 

74,696 


i'0,74> 

—15 

—10 

S3 

Tai’oTS,railliner3, dre'H-makers and darners 

125,584 ^ 

23,861 

138,3! 7 { 


161,£'9S 

_9 

—22 


Washing and cleaning 

223.761 

60.244 

210.152 i 


22btidS 

4-9 

4-3 

S6 

Barbers, hair-dressers and wig-makers 

220,266 

64.263 

IS5.074 1 


242,863 

4-19 

—9 


Order 13.—industries 

i.919 

1 ?? 

IJ37 1 


2,to-TU 

-10 

—til 


Order 14.—^Building industries 

'^2-031 

5,620 

37,119 i 


62.209 

-dl3 

—32 


Order 15,—Constniction of meaiLs of tran^- 

1,133 

24 

3?7 1 


1,379 

-i-2Ib 

—1? 


port- 

Oi’dar 16.—Prodnetion and transmis-sion ci 

1,332 

IG 

256 


290 

4-423 

-r36l 


physical force (heat, Hglit, electricity, 
motive-power, ete., gas works and electric 
light and powder). 


20,27? 

322,277 




—13 


Order 17.—i^iiseeilaiieous and mr.feiined 

317,633 


5t4,7?9 

—i 


indastries. 



2,519 



-r28 

—33 

95 

Priater.s, engra^'ers, book-binders, etc. 

3,494 

45 


7,22 / 
115,215 

9S 

^ IMakers of jewellery and oriiaiiieiits 

£5,072' 

I0,i?5 

110,736 


—23 

—26 

99 

Other miscellaneous and undefined industries 

4,636 

31! 

1,404 


3,92? 

4-230 

4-18 


(toy-making, taxidermy, etc.). 


1 



235,904 



100 

Scavenging 

223.002 ' 

9J27 ' 

216,093 


-43 

_ K. 


Sith-daB3 IW — Transport 

29)1,931 

57,997 

165,256 ' 


195,942 

4-22 

-4 2 


Order \9, Transport by water 

17,005 

2,057 

10,226 


16,289 

rtt 

-64 

102 

1 Ship-owners, boat-owners and their amploy- 

9,816 

1,463 

4,294 


i 0,564 

4-129 

—7 


1 ees, officer's, mariners, etc., ship-brokers, 

! boatmen and tow men. 


^ 352 

5,088 


112 

^13 

4-5,047 

103 

j Persons (other than labourers) employ ed in 

5,765 



j harbours, docks, rivers and canals including 








104 

pilots. 

Labourers employed on harbours, docks, 

1,424 

242 

844 


5,613 

4-69 

—75 


rit^ers and, canals. 

Order 20.—Transport by road ., 

112,216 

33,263 

86370 


118,165 

4-30 

V 

105 am] 

Persons (including labourers) employed on the 

6,727 

1,033 

4,850 


10,596 

4-39 

—37 

106 

coiistmetion and iBaiutenance of roads and 








107 i 

bridges. 

Owners, managers and employees (exclud¬ 
ing personal servants) connected with 
mechanically driven vehicles (including 

4,661 

191 

IJO-8 

1 

d 

r 

■ 60,739 

4-33 

-426 


trams). 


23,688 

56,815 

1- 

J 




108 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding 

72,192 




i 

personal servants) connected with other 
vehicles. 



3J73 


10,863 

4-75 


109 i 

Palhi^ etc. bearers and owners 

6,598 

3,135 


—39 

no 1 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bullock 

8,168 

2,94! 

10,506 


17312 

—22 

-53 

ill 1 

. 

owners and drivers. 

Porters and messengers 

13,870 

2,275 

9338 

1 

i 

18,635 

4-49 

-26 

Order 2L—^Transport by rail .. 

61,763 

1,948 

6] 391 

1 

1 

■54,644 

—0 

4-13 

i 

Order 22.—Post office, telegraph and tele- 

10,947 

729 

6,769 


9,844 

4-62 

4-11 

i 

plione sendees. 










1,137,691 

249^99 

985,819 


1,018,217 

4* 

4-/2 


Order 23.—^Banks, establisliments of credit, 

35,279 

37,951 

43,098 


50304 

--I8 

—30 

•! 

exchange and iasuranco (bank inanagerB, 









money-lenders, exchange and insurance 
agents, money changers, and brokers and 









their employees). 









f The in eoluinu 3 for 1931 oi'o exactly oomparable wth those in coiuions 5 sod 6 for 1921 and 1911. 













mi /*!'/. 









i# 

10- 
, i# 


jfl 

iW 


'i'w 

i« 


i^» 

i<«e 

.(pf 


m: 

M 

168 


is-i^ 


I ,;|^|i*«na|<''<i'4 "'**■■ 


I 


fili irv / .\(‘f,i;/ii 

|a t»fn»‘ j 
0lhPt' 


/i^ pravinM mdiding 


'd- §, . .... 

. : .; :.. 

■ >’'*'* ^m»>t *»*''”^j 

■■ t / ■■ ■ ■ 

■ f f 

**• ■ ■■ ■ . 

■S' m’- 'd ^ ' f 

*Tiv:r 

r. ■; ■ ^ 0 W,.. 

■ -' ft 

■» 1''J «*■■ ^ * 

*f *'■ 

SSS-jjSiirM.*'""'""' 

_ *» f • • 

. .. '■( 

w« *Z ^i>m.i<* "a hUop-J«>«p“'“ ■ 

t|fist»r4{)-'-”'Afi»‘y ’• :,. , V '_;_ 

V|||j.|^lll^ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' . ... 

V ,:« 44 ^pablio admiatati^fci"® .. 

'.i-Koj^ locjil V than 

"«>l.l»»'>' .„„„,HI»r«»»" 


7,('80 
2.004 I 

I,Ml! 

(5,06/ 

19,723 I 
831,410 
:M0.942 
60,700 
128.610 
42,388 
15,576 
13,425 

6,444 I 
871 
25,876 
23,783 

44,805 

30,491 

27,445 

43,250 

27,235 

98,4?S 

36,414 

34,350 

2,064 

2 

62,062 

39.314 

22,748 

81,174 

81,174 

35,895 

5,010 

14,480 

25,789 

273,346 

131.832 

122,969 

22.401 

10,337 

12,064 

30,920 

13,416 



1.017 

10,134 

10,599 

—49 

10,926 

56,208 

49,838 

+ 5 

400 

3,612 

4,036 

+ 26 

703 

1,664 

4,273 

+ 362 

87 

1,076 

3,393 

-1-86 

22 

955 

1,696 

+ 41 

976 

5,20? 

8,569 

+ 17 

2,229 

9,520 

12,882 

+ 107 

172,105 

713,429 

716,985 

+ 17 

58,903 

254,014 

305,518 

+ 34 

9,161 

36,250 

52,313 

95,819 

33,002 

67,155 

+ 16 
+ 34 

6,466 

42,S25 

30,895 

— I 

1,941 

26,682 

33,330 

-41 

1,253 

9,372 

22,510 

+ 43 

404 

4,638 

6,714 

+ 39 

45 

765 

1,511 

+ 14 

2,664 

25,216 

16,932 

+ 3 

2,492 

24,702 

16,932 

__4 

8,819 

48,469 

56,433 

—8 

3,040 

19,069 

28,057 

+60 

2,881 

16,327 

25,201 

+ 68 

7,258 

33,392 

23,085 

+ 30 

4,637 

18,899 

10,914 

+ 44 

13,317 

123,181 

159,815 

—2d , 

2,628 

42,549 

41,213 

—14 

2,537 

40,356 

38,450 

—15 

91 

2,193 

2,763 

—6 


149 


—99 

* *10,889 

80,388 

lV8,598 

—23 

3,892 

39,511 

40,279 

—0 

6,997 

40,877 

78,319 

—44 

8,023 

, 85,017 

87,145 

—5 

8,023 

85,017 

87,145 

—5 

2,939 

43,279 

41,959 

—17 

574 

U797 

5,830 

+ 179 

946 

7,289 

7,932 

+99 

: 3,564, 

32,652 

31,424 

—21 

59,074 

' 206,409 

239,319 

+32 

4U7!?5 

106.967 ■ 

123,430 

+ 23 

40,607 

101,669 

90,447 

+21 

894 

IU702 

10,257 

+92 

444 

4.406 

4,383 

+ 135 

450 

7,296 

5,874 

+65 

3,520 

23,983 

30,764 

+29 

2.099 

10,125 

9,300 

+33 

-;:+;++§S 

liKSIiSi 

; ' ' 



ooiiW8w> ^ -being - - 1 ........ I 

iaB arv aiirgenns, | -,—i ■' —r-*.^-- 

iHxd. ■ ■ - -rT'T'TT^omething so ttie percaniage inrar^ae 


+ 19 
+ 13 


+80 

-41 

—21 

—29 


+ 53 
+ 16 
+ 12 
+ 84 
+ 92 
+37 
—50 
—40 


-42 
+ 53 
+ 40 

—21 

+9 


+9 


+ 87 
+ 150 


—55 

—12 

—11 

—25 

* 

—48 

—2 

—71 

—7 

—7 

—14 

—14 

+83 

-18 


+ ^4 

+ 7 
+36 
+ 118 
+ 136 

+ 105 
+ 1 
+44 


age ijjcrc®.se is infinity, 
colnn^s 5 and 6 for 1921 and 1911. 
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>StjBSIdl 4 Iiy Table IQll-lfiSl. ( Whole provivce inclniing 

the stales) —(eoneluded). 




I93!> 

1921. 

19! i. 

pemeritage 
variation 
between — 

Group 

number. 

Geeop.it ion. 

Eamens 

[■rine-ipai 

tiecupaticn 

.ilii 'VH-ii I'.J.g 

ilepenfiervs. 

As 

SHtsidiary 

to some 
oti>or 

occupation. 

Actual 

work(i;'rs. 

Ac-tuai 

Vvva !■:: rs. 

Colaiiins 

5 I'^nd 3. 

C'Oluriins 
o anci 3. 






■ 



1 

2 




fc 

‘ 


172 

Miflivives, xaecinat-ors, t^ompoiincirr.-', Tiur-c-.s. 
masseurs, etc. 

I 7304 

L42i 


21454 

26 

—IS 


Order 43.—Inst ruction 


4yo.", 

3^,463 

2 7.£-3 4 

-:-5I 

V.7 


Order 49-—Letters, arts and .seiences (other 
than 44)- 

^6,129 

SJS5 

29,2::3 

47.034 

-:23 

'—2^ 

182 

Musicians (eompo.sers and performers otlier- 
than niilitary)^ aet^^is, d,ancers, etcr 

30,524 

7.SS6 


42.271 

z i 

__2.3 


SvJxlass IX ~-Person^ UrUig on their hi- 
coim. 

23,S54 

to JIG 

15,174 

27,284 

4-57 

—13 


Order 50.—Persons living principa.lly on tliedi" 
income. 

25,854 

IQ,\16 

15,174 

27,234 




Suh-class X.—‘DomeSik serrke 

4S6,279 

64,572 

^ 472,932 

550,770 

k3 

-12 


Order 5 i.—Domestic service .. 

436,279 

64,572 

472,932 

550J70 

: m3 

1 -12 


Sub-class XI.—Insuffichntly d<scnh> d cccu- 
pation&^ 

€02,399 

151,627 

524,239 

940,099 

I 4“]'5 ' 

f 

—36 


Order 52-—General terms whieli do not indi¬ 
cate a definite CK'CupatiGii. 

602,399 

15U621 

524,239 

940,099 

i 

1 -f 15 

—36 

00 

00 

Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors 
otiierwl se unsp e ci £ e d. 

7,662 

1,703 

ii,4S4 

6,243 ^ 

—10 

4-23 

189 

Cashiers, aceoimtant.s, book-keepers, clerks, 
and other employees in unspecified offices, 
Trarehouses and shops. 

13,979 

1,039 

30,978 

15,191 

—55 

—8 

19] 

Labourers and worlirrien otherwise unspecified 

580,106 

148,857 ■ 

483,943 ; 

917,861 

4-20 1 

—37 


Suh-elass XII.—UiiprcLuctive .. 

206,778 

24,644 

248,154 

312,495 

—17 

—34 


Order 53-—'Inmates cf jails, asvlrm.®, and 
alms liGuscs. 

36,948 


16,193 

23,365 

-4128 

4-58 


Order 54-—Peggai.s, vagrants. prc.stitutes 

169,814 

24,644 

231,631 

289,130 

—27 

—41 


Order 55*—Other unclassified non-pro¬ 
duct h'e industiies. 

16 : 

1 


330 


■ —95 

i 


^ In these eases the Increase is from nathing to something so the percentage increase is infinity, 
t The figures in column 3 for 1931 are exaetty eompaiable with tho.se in columns 5 and 6 ior 1921 and 1911- 
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CHAPTER VTTT. —OOOTTpATTON. 


Subsidiary Table V .—Ocmipation of selected castes 


Caste and occupation. 


Number 
por 1,000 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 
engaged 
in each 
occupation 


Number | 
of fernalcl 
earners I 
(i) (prin 
cipal 
occupa¬ 
tion 
only) 
per l,(i00 
male 



Caste and occupation. 


1 cipal 
^ :i occnpa- 
only) tion 
engaged only) 
in each perl,0C0 
occupation, male 
earners. 


I • A nHIEtXA. 


(jultivatora .. 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, hr-rd-smen, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, etc 

Trade 

Others 


2- Ahtb 

Gattle-owners and breeders, sellers of 
produce of cattle (milk, ghi^ etc.). 
Oulti'^^ators .. 

Agricultural labourers 

Industries, transport, and labourocs .. 

Others 

3. Aitglo-Tnoian ., 

Agriculture (all kinds) 

Industry 
Transport 
Trade .. 

Public force and administration 
Arts and professions 
Persons living on their income 
Others 


AjiAKH 

Cultivators, agricultural and general 
labourers. 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Artisans 
Transport .. 

Trade .. 

Public force and administration 
/Vrts and professions 
Domestic service •» 

Others .. • • 

Baheua .. .. 

Hunting and bird-catching 

Cultivators .. .. 

Agricultural labourers .. 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries and transport.. 

Trade .. 

(General labourers 

Others .. .. .. 


Butmi .. .... 

Carpenters and wood workers 
Cultivators .. .. .. 

Agricmlturallaboiirers ., ,. 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
eto'."" 

Industry, transport, trade, and general 
labourers^ 

Others 

Babwau 
C ultivators .. 

Agricultural labourers 
Industry, transport, trade, and general 
labourers* 

Others .. 


Scavengers .. • • • ^ 

Cultivator.^ 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and slieep broedors, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industry, transport, trade, and general 
lahouroi’S. 

Domestic service 
Others 


562 I 9. Bhat 


4,193 I 
70 I 11. 
1,470 


Bards and genealogists .. 

Cultivators 

Agricultural labourers 
Industry, transport, and general la¬ 
bourers. 

Trade 

Arts and professions 
•Domestic service 
Beggars, prostitutes, etc... 

Others 

Bhuinhatr 

•Landliolders and cultivators 
Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breodor.s, her'd.smen, 
etc. 

Trade, arts and professions .. 

Domestic service 

Others 

Brahmak .. • • • • 

Priesthood 

"Non.-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators .. *. • • 

Agents and managers of landed estates 
Agricultural labourers .. 

Industries, transport, and general 
labourers, , 

Trade .• , . * * . 

Public force and adminisbration .. 

Arts and professions (excluding religion) 
Domestic service .. *• 

Others 

OHA3MAB . . • • 

Leather-workers 

Cultivators .. *• *' 

Agricultural labourers •* 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 

■ 'etc., ■ ■ . 

Industries, trans^Dort, and general 
labourers. 

Trade * * * • 

. Domestic service 
Others >• 

Darzi 

Tailors 

Oulta.vatoi’S - 
Agricultural labourers 
Other Industrie^ taransport, trade, and 
general labourers. 

Others 


NoTESgi— 1 . The figures in this table are ealoulated from Imperial Table XI and ^ce b^ed on the princ:pal occupy 
tious of earners only. As the oorresponding table of last census was based on workers which included both the earners ana 
working depentfen^ of the present census, the figures are not comparable. 

tl^e firsfe oempation shown for eacb caste or i»oe is the traditic.,.nal^ oapupatipp ” except in the cose 

of nos. D % 7 , 14 20 i 22 , 2 a, 31 , 35 , 43 , 45 * 47 . 49—51 and 55 , where there ^ nonew . ; 
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SrBSIDIAEY TABLES. 


SirBsiDiARY Table Y.. O^cupat’cn of selected castes —(eojitiiiued). 


Ca?^r ■' and accir’^a! - ! 

1 Xu SI her 
Xuii'ib. r femak- 

^■;ir.i:e;S C A 1) (p^in- 
ipAiielr^ai \ dpil 
.;eeiir:aii'"n ^ o.euoa- 

^ 1 cidll 
injpei 
Aaok \ POOb 

i 

and a .cunat 

1 

Xambc-r 
per 1,000 
earners (L 
(priueipal 
-;K-c:irpati-Da 
oiilyi 

vVgag&d in 
t aeh 

:€eiipation. 

Number 
■ef female 
e.arr.ers 
■:, 1) (prin¬ 
cipal 
oceiipa- 
tiOB 
oeIv; 
yerlJOOO 

I1G.'21 

earners. 

i j 2 



* 

3 

14. Dholi 

1 r\rn 

j.-pr 

BA,nr-E4—dd). 






iridux-j.ni'jS 

i“0 

918 

Washing clothes 

D 

75 ?. 

Trade 

152 


Cultivators .. 

'^2'? 

!67 

Borne,T tie seivdce 


i69 

Agriculturai labourei s .. 

~ • 

724 

General labourers .. 

4 b 

250 

Cattle and sheep breeders, iLertlsrfr-^n, 

54 

i 65 

BeEgarSj piovtitutes, eic.. . 

135 

1,697 

etc. 



Others 


6T 

Industries, trailsDort, trade, an*:! cene- 

19 

453 




ral labourers. 



2i. Hai-Wai 

IJjOO 

239 

Others .. .. . ■ i 

11 

4IS 

Confect ioiiers . . . . 

5bC 

2f5 




Xoii-eidrivatiiig laiidiords and ten- 

11 

'69 

15. DErNiA 

1,000 

260 

ants. 






Cultivators .. 

iS9 

143 

Cotton carders 

m 

297 ] 

Asrieultural lab-ouiers .. 

46 

342 

Cultivators .. .. .. ; 

An5 

143 

liitiiistries .. . . ... 

14 

28? 

Agricultural labourers .. .. : 

165 


Transport 

14 

35 

Cattle and sheep breeders, heriisnien, 

16 

t v7 

Trade 

ICiB 

235 

etc- 



Domestic sendee 

? 

177 

Industries, transport, trade, aiid genera: 

121 

303 

General labourers 

0 

u 

ISO 

. labourers. 



Others 

17 

185 

Public force and administration 

j 





A^rts and professions 

* 

74 

22- 1NDI.UN- (tliniSTlAIt 

IJjOO 

5S0 

Domestic sendee 

1 C 

“43 1 

Cultivators . - 

15! 

55 

Others 

H 

176 1 

.-igeuis a.nd iaaiia.gers of la-ndeti estates! 

5 

35 



1 

Agriculraral laboui-ers . . .. i 

98 

277 

16. Euuopean {iNCi.roiNa Au^jektak) .. 

1,000 

74 1 

Cattl.!? and sli?ep breeders, lisrds- 

32 

94 



s 

2 li£'.!U etc. 



Industrv 

12 

73 1 

IndiLs tries 

496 

1,304 

Transport 

49 

33 

TraiispCfrt. 

14 

38 

Trade 

14 

247 

Trade 

15 

155 

Public IO 1 C 0 and administration 

9! 2 

8 

Public force and adniiiiistration 

21 

., 

Arts and professions 

76 

1,48^ 

Arts and professions 

62 

1,110 

Persons lisdng on their income 

16 

732 

Domestic service 

62 

iS9 

Contractors' clerks, casliiers, etc. 

8 

37 

General labourers - . .. j 

25 

345 

Others 

13 

766 

Others .. . . [ 

1 

19 

233 

1 ?. Gaoahiya 

1,000 

244 

23. .UT .. -• .. 1 

1,000 

51 

Shepherds, ■foatlierds and blaiil-ret 

2 IQ 

371 

Landoumers and cultivators j 

S75 

44 

weavers. 



Agricultural labourers , . 

50 

45 

Cultivators .. 

?S7 

134 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herds- ■ 

17 

121 

jiScricultural labourers 

126 

523 

men. etc. 



In'diistries, transport, trade, and gene- 


546 

Industries, transpc-rt, trade, and 

1 32 

246 

ral labourers. 



general laboui'ers. 

! 

i 

Domestie service 

Q 

3i3 

PoUee force and adtministration 

1 1 

f 7 

Others . . 

14 

246 

Others 

15 

! 63 

13. Giohiya 

7,0^0 

754 ' 

24- Jtri.tHA 

1,000 

248 

Bird-catchers . • . • 

549 

2,268 : 

Weavers 

449 

263 

Cultivatcu^ . • • 

94 


•Cultivators ... 

278 

167 

Agricultural labourers .• 

107 

.. 

Agricultiiral labourers .. 

iOI 

557 

Industries, trade, and general 

;l'43 

29 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen. 

ii 

121 

" labourers. ■'. ' 



etc. 



.Beggars, prostitutes, exa. 

90 

' 692 ^ 

Industries -. 

'.■61'' 

305 

Ofehen? ' *.'' 

1 ? 

1,000 ; 

'Transport ■ 

\ ■ : ■ 13 

15 




Trade • - .. 

^ 39 

147 

■'-■19. ■- GxrJAB, ■ ' .. . • ■ ■ . . - ■ 

1.000 

-■ 90 ■ 

Ddmestie service A., 

13 

432 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen. 



QeneraHa'boru'ers 

18 

229 

etc. '.. . ■ ' 

106 

107 

■■Others 

17 

147 

Non-cultivating owners and tenants., 

, 2? 

■ ■ 147. 




Caltivatora .. *. .. 

791 

73' i 

'25- Kachhx, Mali, Mfiiao, Rain ani> 

1,000 

245 

Agriculturai labourers 

3S 

285 : 

Saikt. 



Industries, transport, t.Fade* and ge¬ 

i 22 

389: 

Opium, vegetable and fiower pro¬ 

206 

626 

neral labourers. 

!- ■ 


duce •- s anil sellers, market gardener? 



Domestic service 

I ■ 5 

■ 98 

Non-caltivating Imidlords and ten¬ 

8 

2S9 

Others .. .. 

. 11 

44 

ants. 






Cultivators (excludingspecial crops) 

. -■ '598 

114 

20 - Haeijba .. . - 

1,000 

340 

Agdcuitural laboureis .. ., 

112 

458 

Cultivators ... •• 

265 

52 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 

18 

189 

Agricultural labourers .. 

139- 

126 

etc* ■ 




Hoxes. —L The iigiires in thi? table are cakulat3d frola Imperial Table XI and are fcesed oil tile priiieipal oecupa- 
tions of earners only. As t ae eorresponding table of last census was haneX on workers whkk InelncM botb tli© ©ameirs and 
working dependents of tbe present eensiis, tbe figures aie not com^rable. 


2- The first occupation sho ;m for ©aeh c isto or race is the traditional occupation ” except in the cai© 
of nos. 1, 3> 7, 16 ? 20j 22,28, 3L 3A 43, 45f 47, 49-—51 and 55, where there is none, 

■ '' m 
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CHAPTER VlII.—OOCITPATIOIT, 


Subsidiary Table YOccupation of selected cashes—(continued). 


Caste aad oecupatioa. 


Number 
per 1,000 
earnei'S (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 

engagsd in 
each 

occupation. 


Number 
of female 
earners 
(1) (prill- 
cipal 
occupa¬ 
tion, 
only) 
par 1,000 
male 


Caste and oecu|iaiidii. 


Number 
per 1,000 
eaiUGis (!) 
(principal 
occupation 

only) 

engaged in 
eacli 

occupation. 


NumbeY 
of female 
earners 
(1) (prill- 
cipal 
ocenpa- 
tion 

only) 
per 1,000 
male 
earner?, 


Kachhi, etc.— 
Industries 
Transport 
Trade 

Domestic service 
General labourers 
Others 


26. Kahar 

Personal servants and palanquin bearers 
Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators .. 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

General labourers 
Others 


27 . Kaewab 

Liquor distihers and sellers 
Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators .. ,. 

Agricultural labourer a 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Ti’ade .. .. ^ . 

Domestic service . . ,. 

General labourers 
Others 

28 . Kanjab ,. .. .. 

Cultivators .. 

Agricultural labourers . . .. 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Fishing and hunting / * . . 

Industries and transport , . 

Trade .. . . .. 

Arts and professions .. 

General labourers .. .. 

Beggars, prostitutes, etc. ., 

Others 

29. Katastha ., 

Clerical work .. .* 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators ,. 

Agents and managers of landed estates, 
planters, forest offioers, etc. 
Agricultural labourers .. .. 

Industries ., . * 

Transport .. . ^ . 

Trade 

Public force and administration 
Arts and professions 
Domestic service 
Others 


30, Kewat 

Boatmen, fishermen and riverain oc¬ 
cupation a. 

Cultivators .. ; •• 

Agn<nfit»xredlabcnrrea^ ,, 

^OatUe and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
. etc. 


VAT— {concluded ). 


Industries, transport, trade, and gene¬ 

48 

ral labourers. 


Domestic service 

9 

Others 

7 

Khangab 

1,000 

Cultivators .. .. . . 

386 

Agricultural laboui-ers 

414 

Cattle and slieep breeders, herdsmen, 

67 

etc. 


Industries, transport, trade, and ge¬ 

68 

neral labourers. 


Public force and admlnistratioii 

26 

Domestic service 

17 

Others 

22 

Khattbi 

1,000 

Trade 

473 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 

53 

Cultivators 

103 

Agents and managers of landed estates 

26 

Industries 

56 

Transport 

46 

Public force and administration 

54 

Arts and professions 

57 

Persons living on their income 

22 

D ime itic t er V ice 

53 

Contractor’s clerks, etc. .. 

21 

Others 

32 

KriATlE .. 

1,000 

Frint. and vegetable sellers and 

247 

butchers. 


Cultivators .. 

316 

Ajiricultural labourers 

160 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 

82 

etc. 


Industries .. . , 

57 

Transport .. 

21 

Trade ,. 

51 

Domestic service . . 

15 

General labourers . . . . 

21 

Others .. 

30 

Koebt ,. .. 

1,000 

Cultivators .. ., .. 

826 

Agricultural labourers .. 

100 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen. 

11 

etc. 


Industries, transport, and general 

20 

labourers. 


Trade ,, .. .. 

29 

Domestic service 

7 

Others.'' ■■ '■, , ■ ■... 

: 7 

Kobwa ’ 

1,000 

Chiltivators .. 

556 

Agricultural labourers . * 

172 

Trade 

159 

General labourers . . , , 

40 

Beggars, prostitutes, etc. i . 

59 

others 

14 

Ecmhas , .. 

1,000 

Potters ., ., ] 

401 

i^on-eultivatmg landlords and tenants 

3 

Cultivators .. 

373 

Agncultural labourers .. 

106 


" Not 2^.-^1. The figures in this table are ceicidated from Imperial liable Xl and are based on the principal oecuF^' 
tions of eamej^ only. As the correaponding table of kst census was bastd on Workers which included both the eameis and 
working dependent of the pr^ent census, the figures sare not compaacable. . , ^ 

2, O^e first oecupaton shown for each caste or xaoe Is t^e " traditional ooenpaf on ” excerpt in the case 
oI noa, I, 3 % 16.20. 22. 1&, 31, 35^. 47.4^1 and 55 *,?rlie*o there is none. 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Occupation of .selected cast&s- 


icoiiT'iuuea 



umber t 
JSTumber lof femair! 


earners (ijbpniib 
(principai cipal i 

CfecnpatioB aceiipa- I 

onlv) tioii I 

engaged oulv) I 

in each per L00Q| 
jcciiijati&n. male I 


KuiTitAB— (conclvdid). 

Cattle and sheep breeder,?, herdsmen, j 
etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Domestic servdce 
General labourers 
Others 

37. Ktitimi 

Cultivators .. 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, trade, and general 
labourers. 

Domestic service 
Others 

38- Lodh 

Cultivators and agricultural labourers 
NorL-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Wood-cutters, etc. 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, trade, and general 
labourers. 

Others 

39. Lohab .. .. ^ 

Blacksmiths and vorkers in iron 
Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators .. 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries 
Transport and trade 
General labourers 
Others 

40. LijmYA 

Saltpetre-makers and earthwork 
Cultivators .. 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Indiistri^ transport, trade, and gene¬ 
ral labourers. 

Others .. .. 

41. Mmwi .. 

Shoemakers and cobblers ., 

Ooltivators ... 

Agricultural labourers 
Industrie^ tonsport, trade, and gene¬ 
ral labmirers. 

Others .. 

42. Nai . - .. 

Barbers .* 

Cultivators ,. -. 

A^icaltoral labourers .. 

Citti© and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Induslades, teansport, trade, and gene - 
ral labourers, 
tkanestic service 
Others 


Nat 

Cultivators 

A,gricult!iTaI laboiir-3rs 
Catt’e and sheep breeders, liertlsrn.e 
et^, 

Indastries 

Trade 

Axrts and professions 
General labourers 
Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

Others 


Pasi 

Tari-makers .. 

Non-eaitivating landlords and teTiants? 
Cultivators .. 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

hidustries, transport, trade, and gene¬ 
ral labourers. 

Public ^oree .. 

Domestic sei'^iee 
Others 

Patba^- 

Non-eultiratiiig lamllords and tenants 
Cultivators 

Agents and managers of landed estates, 
forest ofEcers and their clerks, etc. 
Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdarnen, 
etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Public force .. 

Public adndnistraticn 
Arts and professions 
Domestic service 
Generad labourers 
Others 


Rajput 

Military- service, Govemment service, 
and landholders. 

Cultivators .. . * 

Agents and managers of landed estates, 
ete. 

Agricultural labourers *. 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries .. 

Transport .. 

Trade .. .. . - 

Domestic service 

General labourers -. .. 

Others .. . * .. 

Sababia 
Cultivators .. 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breedei^, herdsmien, 
etc. 

Trade ., ,. .. 

Domestic service 

General labourers .. 

Beggars* prostitutes, etc, .. 

Others .. .. 


s 

|Nuroijer 

1 Number 

!of f&male 

' per 1,000 

' earners 

; earners (1; 

i(l) /trin- 

1 (principal 

1 eipal 

1 occupation 

1 oceupa- 

; only,'.' 

1' t;on 

1 ena'a£:ed 

only) 

i in each 

per 1,000 

jijecPpatiQii. 

male 

t 

earners. 

; 2 

1 


I 1,000 

554 

\ 293 

183 

? 95 

643 

j 24 

273 

29 

574 

31 

312 

93 

773 

39 

373 

369 

1,072 

27 

470 

1,000 

406 

23 

239 

8 

17 

559 

223 

307 

992 

26 

368 

24 

475 

3 

.. 

S 

265 

42 

491 

1,000 ' 

104 

44 

198 

498 

97 

IS 

1 

SO 

175 

15 

£0 

81 ! 

167 

i s£: 

IT 


NoTBS.—**1. The fipires in tais table ara calculated from imperial Tabl© Si an i are based on the principal occupa¬ 
tions of earners only. As the corre^onding fciibie of last censas wasbas^ on workers which included both the ©amera and 

working dependents of the pr^ent census, the figures are not comparable. 

first 0(^upation shown for each caste or race is the traditional oecupation except in the case 
of nos, I, 3, 7* 16, 20,22, 31, 35, 43, 45, 47, 49*~^5l and 55, where there is none* 








442 CHAPTER VIII.—-OCCtJPATIOH. 

Subsidiary Table Y.—Occupation of selected castes —(concluded). 


Caste and occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 

3ngaged in 
each 

occupation 

Number 
of female 
earners 
(1) (prin¬ 
cipal 
occupa¬ 
tion 
only) 
per 1,000 
male 
earners. 

.. 

Oasbc and occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 

engaged in 
each 

occupation. 

Numbn 
of female 
earners 
(1) (prin¬ 
cipal 
occupa¬ 
tion 
only) 
per 1,000 
mala 
earners, 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

48. Sainthwar 

1,000 

212 

52. Sonar 

1,000 

m 

Ciiltivatoxa .. 

920 

197 

Goldsmiths, silvorsiniths, and jewel- 

707 

63 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 

17 

67 

lers. 



AgricultuTal labourers 

36 

976 

Non-cultivating landlords and ten- 

7 

295 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 

7 

197 

ants. 



etc. 



Cultivators 

191 

205 

Industries, transport, trade, and gene- 

9 

121 

Agricultural labourers 

18. 

682 

ral labourers. 



Industries 

21 

349 

Others 

11 

231 

Trade 

22 

268 




Domestic service 

6 

501 




General labourers 

6 

223 

49. Sansia 

1,000 

291 

Others 

22 

194 

Non-eultivatiDg landlords and tenants 

27 


53 . Taoa 

1,000 

4^ 

Cultivators 

199 

,. 




Agricultural labourers 

236 

127 

Landholders and cultivators 

902 

41 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen. 

106 


Agricultural laboui-ers 

37 

43 

etc. 



Cattle and sheep breeder’s, lierdsiiien, 

12 

31 

General labourers .. 

85 

185 

etc. 



Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

324 

1,346 

Industries, transport, trade, and gene- 

26 

266 

Others 

23 


ral labourers. 






Arts and professions 

5 

9 




Domestic service 

5 

55 

50. Saiyid .. .. 

1,000 

102 \ 

Others 

13 

98 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 

109 

247 

54 . Teli 

1,000 

369 

Cultivators .. .. ,. ; 

319 

123 




Agents and managers of landed estates, 

31 

4 

Oil-pre^sers and oil-sellers 

462 

764 

i 1 CO 

forest officers, etc. 



Cultivators . . .. .. 

390 

1 

Agricultural labourers .. .. 

53 

94 

Agriculbural labomers 

67 

358 

1 11? 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen. 

11 

48 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 

12 


etc. 



etc. 



Industries . . *. .. , 

81 

139 

Industries .. .. 

26 

366 

cn 

Transport 

51 

5 

Transport 

12 

50 

Trad© .. 

75 

64 

Trade . . .. 

33 

\yj 

o/O 

Public force .. 

52 

. • 

General labour©j s 

12 

263 

i0£. 

Public administration 

38 

.. 

Others .. 

16 

186 

Arts and professions ., 

65 

37 




Domestic serv’eo .. 

51 

17 

55. Tharit 

1,000 

UB 

General labourers 

28 

81 



cii 

Others .. .. 

36''', 

144 

Cultivators .. . . 

837 

b? 




Agricultural labourers 

92 

298 

0 




Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 

19 

7 

51 . Shaikh .. >. 

1,000 

111 

etc. 

Beggars, prostitutes, etc. . - 

37 

1,02^ 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 

43 

14? 

Others 

15 


Cultivators .. . . . . 

^37 

101 




Agents, managers of landed estates, 


3 

56. Vaishya .. *• 

1,000 

iiJ 

forest officers, etc. 






Agricultural labourers , . , . 

67 

192 

Traders, merchants, brokers and 

611 

\U 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 

12 

240 

shop-keepers of all kinds. 



:ete. ■ '■ ’ , j 



Non-oultivating landlords and ten¬ 

30 

Itn 

Industries .. 

169 

132 

ants. 



Transport .. .. . i 

48 

14 

Cultivators .. .. •• 

230 

[li 

V Trade ■ ... / V.''" 

129 

87 

Agricultural labourers ., • • 

25 


Piiblio force . , , . . ; 

17 


Industries ,. .. • ■ 

21 

5V 

SR 

Pubho admimfetratioh .. 

15 

, . . 

Tran^orh^^^^^^^^^ .. . , 

14 

/O 

Arts and professions . . . . 

. 31 

79 ; 

PubUc administration .. 

8 

*15 

Domestic service .. ., 

55 

205 ! 

Arts and professions 

13 

' 1 / 

no 

General labourto 

■■■"" ■ ■^' 35 " 

77 

Domestic service . . 

17 


Beggars, prostitutes, etc.- . 

n 

495 

Generallabourers .. .. 

9 

170 

1(13 

Others 

19 

82 

Others 

22 



Notes.'— 1. The figares in this t&ble are ea^etdated from Imperial Table XI and are based on the principal occup^ 
tioiis of earners only. As the oorr^poaidiiig table of last oenstis was based on workers which included both the earners Bn 
WDrklng depsndents of the present census, the figureis axe not comps^able. 

2. The first ‘ ocoupation shown for each caste or race is the traditional occupation” except in tiie 
of nos. U 3, 7, 16, 20, 2.2, 28, 31, 35, 43, 45, 47, 49—51 and 55, where there none. „ . „ 
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Subsidiary Table VI. -dumber of persons emplo>ied on February 2,Q, 1931, 
(I) on Railways, (2) in the Irrifjation Departmeni, (3) in Posts and Tehgrap/hs. 



! .Eurijpeans 


daroTjuaiis 

Class of persons emploxcd. 

i=:incl Aiigrlo- 

iiiC'iiiillS. | 

■.'-rid Ae^Io 


I Indians. 

1 

! 

Indians. 

1 

1 

1 : 

\ 

f 2 

[ 

1 

3 1 

i 4 i 

! i 

i i 


j 


i 1 ,i RAJLWAli’ S, 

Total persons employed ,. ., .. .. .. J 

I,SS3 

87,571 


Persoris direcily zm^loyed ,, .. ,, ., \ 

IM'3 

sr,57l 


OiKcers .. .. ,. .. .. . - 1 

Subordinates on scales of pay rising to Rs. 250 per mensem cr over .. | 
Subordinates on scales of pay risine from Rs. 30 to Rs, 249 per mensem '1 
Subordinates on scale.s of pay under Rs. 30 rernienseni .. .. ! 

121 I 

i ^'3 1 
22 1 

d7 

209 

20,922 

£6,393 



m ISBIGATION IiEPARTJiEfiT. 


Total persons employed .. 

74 

32,170 


*• 

Persons directly employed .. .. .. .. 

62 

9,035 


*• 

OlHcers 

5S 

126 


• 

Upper subordinates .. .. .. . ♦ .. ! 

1 

4 



Lower subordinates 


414 


.. 

Clerks 

1 

i,£06 ^ 

, . 

.. 

Peons and other sen^ants 

2 

5,472 i 

, . 

. * 

Coolies 

•• 

1,413 I 

i 


Persons indirectly employ td 

12 

23J35 


i 

Contractors .. 


2.049 

. , 


Contractors’ regular employee.?. 

^ 1 

i r4i''J 



Coolie.s 


19,616 




[3] POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Post-a 1 depa-fimejit. j 

Telegraph deperfmefd. 

Total persons employed .. 

40 

15,123 

1 329 1 

i i 

1,106 

(I) Posts and TdeyrJphs. . 

40 

13224 

329 

1,106 

Super^dsing o.fiiG 3 rs including Probatiojiary iSupcriirteiidents and Ins- 

12 

104 

! IS 

3 

peetor.? of Post Oniees and Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of 
Telcgraohs and all ofneers of higher rank than these. 





Postmasters, including head clerks to Superinteiidents, Deputy 

17 

276 



Assistants, Sub and Branch Postmasters, 





Signalling establishment-, including wanunt officers, non-eonmiis- 

.. 

.. 

i 276 

131 

sioned ofEesrs, military telegraphists and other employees. 



1 


Misceilaneoiis agents, school-masters, station-masters, etc. 

1 

1,9£S 


.. 

Clerks of all kinds 

10 

2,239 

5 i 

J44 

Postmen .. .. • • • • ^ - * • • 

*. 

4,631 

*, 

.. 

Skilled labour establishment, including foremen, instrumeiit-makers, 

.. 

.. 

30 

56i 

carpenters, blacksmiths, mechanics, sub-inspectors, linemen, 
line-riders and other employees. 




267 

Unskiilad labour establishment, including line coolies, cable guards. 

.. 



batterym^n, telegraph messongers, peons and other employees. 


3,986 : 



Road estabUahment,con33stiQgo£oven3eers,nirmers,clerliandbook- 

. • 


* . 

ing agents, boatmen, syces, coachmen, bearers and others. 





{2\ B&Uway Mail Service 

•* 

4,123 

.. 

- 

Supervising officers, inolurling Superlntendonis and Inspectors of 


% 



Sorting, 





Clerks of all kinds ♦. . - «. - • • • 



.. 

• . 

Sorters .... • - 


729 



Mail guards, mail agents> van peons, porters, etc. .. • • , 

I 

3?4 


! 

(3) Combined offices -, - • * * * * 


776 

; ' - 

1 

! 

Signallers . * • • • • 
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» • 

ilassengers and other servants -. 

■■ 

286 

^ * 



Included among supervising ofSeors under (!]* 





Chapter IX.—LITERACY. 


I .—Inteoductory . 

]. The statistics of literacy are exhibited in Imperial Tables XIII and 
XIV. The former table is divided into three piarts : Part A gives provincial 
totals (for British territory and the States scitarately) of literates for each 
reli^on for the age-groups o-lO, 10-15, 15-20, 20 and over, by sex : Part 
B gives similar figures for each district and state for (1) all religions together, 
(2) Brahmanic Hindus, and (3) MusHms : Part C gives similar figures to those 
in Part B for each of the 23 cities of the province. Table XIV shows the 
number of literates aged 7 years and over in certain selected castes for the 
province as a whole including the states. Both tables show as well the figures 
of those literate in English. In Provincial Table II will be found the popula¬ 
tion of districts, states, and tahsils by religion and literacy. At the end of 
this chapter will be found the following subsidiary tables :— 

Stibsidiary Table I. —The number per mille of each sex and of both 
sexes, in certain age-periods, of each religion, who are hterate in any 
language, and the number per 10,000 who are literate in English. 

Subsidiary Table II. —The number per mille of each sex and of both 
sexes, aU religions together, in certain age-periods, in each natural 
division, district and state who are literate in any language or 
script. 

Subsidiary Table III. —The number per mille of each sex of Brahmanic 
Hindus, Muslims, Aryas and Radhaswamis, who are literate in each 
natural division, district and state. 

Subsidiary Table IV. —The number per 10,000 of each sex at certain 
ages, Hterate in English in 1931, and at all ages for the last four 
censuses, by natural divisions, districts and states.* 

Subsidiary Table V. —The proportion of Hterates of each sex aged 7 
years and over in 1931 in selected castes, and of literates at al! 
ages in 1931 and 1921; similar figures for the literate in English 
per 10,000. 

Subsidiary Table VI. —The number of Hterate per mille of each sex at 
all ages together since 1881, and at ages 15-20, and 20 and over 
since 1911, by natural divisions, districts and states.* 

Subsidiary Table VII. —^The proportion of the hterate, bj^ sex, at ages 
7-13, 14-16, 17-23, 24 and over in British territory, and in 
the states ; similar figures for those Hterate in Enghsh. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. —^The number of educational institutions and 
pupils in British territory according to the returns of the Education 
Department, at each of the last 4 censuses. 

It may be mentioned here that a few entries of ‘‘ hterate ” that occurred 
against children aged less than 5 years were rejected, and that the age-groups 
of hterates were smoothed like those of the general population (tade paragraph 
2 of Chapter IV). 

2. In the case of hteracy possibly more than of any other census return 
it is essential to understand at the outset the basis of the figures before 
examining them. There are probably few census statistics more eagerly anti¬ 
cipated by those interested in the progress of this province and of India in 
general than those of hteracy, and the extent to which the enormous mass 
of ilhteracy in this country is being reduced is very naturally a matter of great 
interest. Unfortunately comparisons with the statistics of past censuses are 
rendered xmusuahy difficult by the changes that have occurred from time to 
time in the method of coflecting and presenting the returns. 

In 1881 and 1891 the population was divided in respect of hteracy into 
three categories—Learning, Literate and I llit erate. The definition of these 
was as follows 

“ Learning ” included those under instruction, either at home, at school 
or at college. 

* Baford atiampting r-ompacisoiis with the figure prior to 1911 the readier should refer to paragraphic 3 md 8 
of this chapter. 


The figures: 
where fonad. 


The JiguTBs: 
how obtmmd^ 
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Tilt figures : 
their accuracy. 


TM extent of 
literacy: 

(i) both sexes. 


“ Literate ” included those able to read and write any language, but 
not at the moment under instruction. 

“ Illiterate ” included the rest, viz., those not under instruction, and 
not able to read and write any language. 

It was found, however, in tabulating the resiilts that the returns were 
vitiated by the omission from the “ Ijearning ” at the one end of children who 
had not long been at school and were consequently returned as “Illiterate,” and 
at the other, of the more advanced students who were classed as “ Literate. ” 
There were thus great discrepancies between the census return of the number 
of “ Learning ” and the corresponding statistics of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, which were obviously increased by the fact that “ Learners ” at home 
or in private schools were not included in the returns of that Department. 
It was therefore decided in 1901 to confine the entries in the enumeration 
schedules to the two categories of “ literate ” and “ Illiterate. ” But in 
that year unfortunately no degree of proficiency in reading and writing was 
laid doAvn. A clear definition was first adopted in 1911, and ran as folloAVS :— 
“ Those only are hterate who can write a letter to a friend and read the answer 
to it. ” In the opinion of Mr. Blunt* this afiected the figures in the direction 
of excluding many who could perhaps with difficidty piece together their 
.signatures. This test v/as continued in 1921. At the present census the 
same two categories remain—Literate and Illiterate, and the 1911 degree of 
proficiency in reading and Avriting has been maintained. It folloAVS that the 
statistics of 1911, 1921 and 1931 are exactly comparable while those of 
preAuous censuses are not. 

Since 1911 the practice of recording the language or script in which any 
person is literate has been abandoned, and I think Avisely, for language or script 
of hteracy is immaterial and discrimination between Urdu and Hindi in tins 
proAdnce has in the past led to bitter controversy. There is, of course, a 
separate column for those literate in Enghsh, for which the same standard of 
efficiency in writing and reading is prescribed. Those literate in English have 
also in the statistics been included everywhere among the general literates. 

To obviate accidental omissions enumerators were instructed to put a cross 
in the literacy columns against the illiterate and those illiterate in English. 

3. The statistics may safely be accepted as accurate. The definitioir Avas 
simple and everywhere well understood. Human nature tends to make a 
person Avho can merely scraAAd a signature, or who can with difficulty speU 
out a clearly Avritten sentence prefer a claim to Hteracy but the enumerator, 
who does not AAUsh to cheapen bis own Hterate status, just as naturally resists 
it, and the latter has the last word. 

There is, however, one point that may be noted. The smoothing of age- 
groups bringing as it does some of each group into the next lower age-group 
has brought into the groups 6-10, 10-16 a greater proportion of literates 
than is correct, because there are more literates towards the latter years of the 
groups 7—13 and 14—16 than in the earHer years. This has to be remembered 
when comparing the Hteracy in these age-groups Avith the statistics of preAdous 

censuses. ’ ■ ' '^ 

11.—Geotibal Litbbaoy. 

4. The number and proportion of Hterates in British territory at each 
of the last three censuses are given below 


Year. 

Actual 
number of 
literates 
{Britishf 
territory). 

Number of 
literates 
per mill© 
of total 
population 
{British 
territory) / 

1931 

2.259,638; 

47 

1921 . ... 

J,^,872 

37.. 

1911 

1,618,465 

34 


Fide Ornsus Report 191U I, pages 247 and 250, 
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The increase in the actual numhers in the last decaile has tints been 34 
per cent, as against 4 per cent, between 1911 and 1921. To some extent the 
small increase between 1911 and 1921 was the result of the fact that the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 discriminated markedly against persons between 
20 and 35 years of age, which period may be expected to contain a greater 
proportion of literates than the average at all ages.'*' The iiicrea.se in the 
proportional figures was by 27 per cent, between 1921 and 1931 as against 9 
per cent, in the previous decade, i.e., three times as grea.t. Tlie progress of 
education since 1921 must be a source of some gratification to the nieaiy who 
have devoted theii’ energies to its furtherance. Nevertheless the fact that 
still less than 5 per cent, of the total population of the province are literate 
shows that primary education has as yet but touched upon the iringes of the 
population. 

To form an accurate estimate of the progress of education it is, however, 
necessary to study literacj' in the younger age-groups, preferably 15-20 years 
of age, for it is evident that illiterate peojile above this age wdll not attend 
primary schools nor are they very likely to become literate by any other means. 
This matter will be dealt vitb later. 

Taking the figures by sex, the actual male hterates and proportions are 
showm below :— 


Yijar, 

Actual 
number of 
male 
literates 
! (British 
iterritorj). 

1 Number of 
male 
literates 
per mille or 
total male 
population 
(British 

1 terTitGryi. 

1931 

i 

2,043A10 

m 

i92i 

1,556,626 

65 

1911 

1,505,945 ^ 

61 


The increase in the actual number of literate males since 1921 has 
been 31 per cent, against an increase of 3 per cent, in the previous decade. 
The increase in the proportional figures was 23 per cent, between 1921 and 
1931, as against 7 per cent, in 1911-21, i.e., three times as great. Yet 8 
per cent, of Hterates among males is extremely low. 

The female figures are— 


Year* 

Actual 
number of 
female 
literates 
[British ' 
territory). 

Number of 
female 
literates 
per milie of 
total female 
population 
(British 
territory). 

1931 , . i 

216,228 

10 

1921 - 1 

132,246 ^ 

6 

mi 

1 

112,520 j 

5-. 


Here the increase although absolutely small is proportionally far more 
considerable than in the case of males, being 64 per cent, between 1921 and 
1931 as against 18 per cent, in 1911-21. The increase in the proportional 
figure was 66 per cent in 1921-31, as against 20 per cent, in 1911-21. 
Again the proportional increase is remarkable but any increase must be 
proportionally large when stiH only 1 per cent, of females are literate. This 
proportion is double what it was twenty years ago. 


There are no Hterates under the age of 5 years. The proportion of 
Hterates per mille of the population aged 5 years and over are persons 55, males 
94, females 11. 

* VUe Census Report 1 92 i, Part I, page 1 1 % 

07 


(iij 3Iaks. 


(iii) F€7nales. 
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The states. 


State. 

1931. 

1921. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Eomales. 

Persons, 

Males. Females. 

Rampur 

20 

34 

3 

22 

37 5 

Tehri-Garhtyal 

67 

1.36 

4 

36 

71 2 

Benares 

66 

126 

5 

32 

59 4 


Gompariso7i 
ivith figures of 
other provinces 
and states of 
India. 


In the margin I give for each of the states the proportions of the literate 
__!_per mille of the population 

Number per milleof the population aged 5 yoara ao-pfl veaf<3 anrl mmi- in 1QQ1 

and over who were returned as literate. ycaxs ana OVei in lUdi 

and 1921. Tehri-Garhwal and 
state._;_; _ Benares have made strildng 

Persons. Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females. piOgieSS hoth ill male and 

__female literacy in the decade, 

hilt Rampnr shows retrogres- 

Rampur .. 20 34 3 2? 37 5 . . . t ji' i 

Tehri-Garhwni 67 136 4 36 71 2 sioii in the Case 01 each sex. 

Benares .. 66 126 5 32 59 4 In 1911, Mr. Bluilt* aSClibcd 

-the low figures of Rampnr 

State to inaccuracies in the returns, stating that accuracy had been sacrificed 
to speed. It is true that the State has always prided itself on getting in its 
provincial totals first after the final enumeration, but the actual entries in the 
schedules are made at leisure during the preliminary enumeration stage and on 
census night only such entries have to be made as relate to the small proportion 
of the population who are enumerated away from their homes. These can scarce¬ 
ly affect the figures, so that I think the low proportion of literacy in the 
vState cannot be ascribed to inaccuracies born of speed. Moreover this low 
proportion has been maintained at all censuses. On the present occasion 
the Rampur schedules were very carefully prepared and I have no reason to 
doubt their accuracy, yet we find a decline in the proportion of those literate 
aged 5 years and over from 22 per mille in 1921 to 20 in 1931. From para¬ 
graph 8 of Chapter III it will be seen that there has been considerable emig¬ 
ration from the State in the past decade and the conclusion is forced upon us 
that a large part of this emigration is of fiterate persons. 

5. Below I give for both sexes together and for each sex separately, 
for all rehgions together, the number per miUe aged 5 years and over who are 
fiterate, in the larger provinces and states of India. In each case the figures 
of the independent states are included. 


Province or state 

Number per mille of 
population aged 5 years 
and over who are 
literate. 

Persons. Males. Females. 

India .. 

95 

156 

29 

Burma . . 

368 

560 

165 

Delhi .. .. 

163 

226 

72 

Ajmer-Merwara ,, 

125 

203 

35 

Bengal 

no 

180 

32 

Madias ,. , .. 

108 

188 

30 

Mysore .. 

106 

174 

33 

Bombay ,. 

102 

167 

29 

Assam .. 

91 

152 

23 

Central Provinces and Berar 

60 

no 

11 

Punjab .. 

59 

95 

15 

United Provinces . . 

55 

94 

11 

Bihar and Orissa 

52 

95 

8 

Central India Agency 

52 

91 

9 

Hyderabad 

50 

85 

12 

Korth-West Frontier Province | 

49 

80 

12 

Grwalior ,. . . 

. 47. 

78 

11 

Rajputana . . .. 

43.- 

76 

6 

Kashmir 

G..,, ■ ■ l 

40 

j 

70 

1 

6 


It will be seen that this province is only about three-fifths as fiterate as 
India as a whole and takes a very low position relative to the other large 
provinces. Burma as usual easily holds, first place as regards literacy, thanlis 
to the traditional free instruction imparted in the monasteries and the absence 
of the farda system which hampers the education of females in other parts of 
India. The increase in the proportion of literates aged 6 years and over in 
the United Provinces in the last decade has heCn, 31 per cent, as against an 
increase of 16 per cent, in India as a whole. . Tins, is gratifying especially as 
the Increase is greater than in any of the other British provinces in India. 

- Census Repori 1911 ^ Fayt I, page 249. 
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6. The proportions by sex of those aged 5 years and over vho are 
literate in each natural diiision are shown in coluimis 2-4 of Subsidiary Tal)le 
IT. The.se statistics are illustrated in diagram, no. 86. 



As at past censuses Himalaya, West easily leads the way in both male and 
female literacy (170 and 16 per mi lie respectively). This is partty due to the 
larger European population and European schools, but part is due to social 
reasons. All the people of the hills except the labouring community are of 
approximately equal and fairly high social status, and the absence of jjarcZa 
facilitates female education. 

After Himalaya, West comes Indo-Gangetie Plain, East in point of male 
literacy (127), closety followed by Central India Plateau (125). East Satpuras 
(116) leads both Indo-Gangetie Plain, West (97) and Central (88). Sub- 
Himalaya, West (71) and East (63) bring up the rear. 

Although Indo-Gangetie Plain, West is only fifth in point of male literacy 
it holds as at previous censuses second place in respect of female literacy (15), 
then come Indo-Gangetie Plain, East (12) and Sub-Himalaya, East (12), fol¬ 
lowed closely by Central India Plateau (11), Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central (10) 
and East Satpui-as (9). Ear behind lags Sub-Himalaya, East (4). Female 
literacy is noticeably lower in the east than in the west, the outcome of the 
larger proportion of low'er castes and classes in the east of the province. 


Lileraeij bt 


Male literacy. 


Female literacy. 
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CHAPTER IX.—^LITERACY. 


Literacy by 
districts and 
states: 

(i) Male 
literacy. 


7. The figures for male literacy by districts and states shown in column 
3 of Subsidiary Table II are illustrated in diagram no, 87. 


Diagram 87 , 


MAP 



The highest proportions of males aged 5 years and over who are literate 
are to be found in districts Benares (192), Dehra Dun (1901 Garhwal (173), 
Ahnora (167) and. .Nairn Tal (159). .Mter these come Jalaun (145), Agra 
(143), Muttra (140),|Gawnpore (139), Jhansi (137) and Tehri-Garhwai State 
(136). Other high figures are Ghazipur (130),,Benares State (126) BaUia (124) 
and Lucknow (123). ' ' 
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Tlic iiigli propoi’tion in Delira Dun is not clue to tlie nuniber of Europeans 
living in the district l^ecause the tigures for Hindus and Ivlrislinis are eseep- 
tionallj' high. The explanation lies in the fact, that over a ciuarter of the 
population is urban and the Dun attracts rnany immigrants who go thei’e for 
economic purposes, most of whom are enterprising and jjrogressiv'e. Outside 
Himalaya, Yfest it is verj^ noticeable that the proportion is higher where there 
is a larger proportion of urban population, and the eheet is especially iiUirkecl 
in the case of districts small in area wliich possess large towns such as Benares, 
Agra, Muttra, Cawnpore, Jhansi and Luclmow. Jalaun has a reiriarkal>ly 
high proportion considering its rural character. 

Rampiir State is more illiterate than any district (34). Of tlie districts 
the most illiterate are IHieri (49), Budaun (52), Bahraieh (53), Piiiltliit (54), 
Sitapur (54), Bara Banki (57), and Gonda (59). It is v'ery noticeable how low the 
proportion is in a. belt including all the submontane districts across the pro¬ 
vince (excluding Dehra Dun and Naini Tal) and the iieiglibouririg districts to 
the south, the lielt widening very markedh’ in the centre to include the whole 
of Oudh except Luclmow w'here the large city and small district have raised 
the proportion. 

I would warn the reader to be careful in comparing diagram no. 87 with 
that produced on page 117 of the 1921 Report, Part I. Although not made 
clear on the latter diagram it refers to male literates aged 5 yeans and over, 
but even so contains manv inaccuracies. 
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OHAPTEK IX.—LITERACY. 


(ii) Female 
literacy. 


The figures for female literacy from column 4 of Subsidiary 
illustrated m diagram no, 88, 


Table II are 


Diagram 88. 


MAP 

SHOWING THE NUMBER PER MILLE 
OF FEMALES AGED 5 YEARS AND 
OVER WHO ARE LITERATE 
BY DISTRICTS AND STATES. 

Under 5 per m/lle aged 5 years and over - 

5~m .. 


- um 

'- um 

tri I n I I 

- 



other aS oi (54-twice that in any 

Tal (26) also J “ht>Xo^™ fT 

districts in order offemalUft^L the pr^ence 

(27)j, Agra (26), Benares (26) Allahabad /tnv Lucknow 

Jhansi (16)!, ^d ^nOT 06 AfX^oil, ’’ 

^“P™- State ( 3 ), Tehii-GaihTOl State it) Snlw.m'^a'i n 

Bast! (4), Gouda (4), and Bahraich (4). ^ Partabgarh (4), 
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The map shows very clearly the effect of large towns, and tlie fact that 
female illiteracy is greater towards the east especially in the submontane and 
neighbouring districts and Oudli. 

8. The progress in literacy in the province as a -whole since 1911 has 
been referred to in paragraph 4 mipra. Below I show for the natiirai divisions 
the proportions by sex of those aged 5 years and over who were returned as 
literate in 1921 and in 1931, and the variations in those proportions. 


Xaturai divi^Ioii. 

Xiiinber ner ixuile 
over ^returned 

aged 5 years 
literate. 

and 


•Aid its. 

1 Eema 

!es. 


I95L i 192+ 

^ 1951. i 

I92-. 

Xaies. ! Fen+iles, 

[ 

United Provinces (British territory j 

94 i 74 

i! i 

7 

20 I 4 

Himalaya^ West .. .. .. ^ 

170 i 143 

' ^ D ' 

1 

27 I 2 

Sub-Himalaya ,West .. .. 

71 ^ 59 

1 ^2 1 

2 

: !2 : 4 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West .. .. 1 

97 ! 73 

1 15 i 

9 

94 i iC 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central , . .. 

i £3 ! 72 

i 10 i 

6 

I T6 I 4 

Central India Plateau .. . • : 

1 <25 j 103 

1 n i 

6 

i 22 I 5 

East Satpuras .. ., .. 

i 116 i 80 


6 

i 36 j 3 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. . . .. 

1 65 1 49 

1 ^ ‘ 

3 

i 14 I 1 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

i 127 9^, 

i ^2 1 

8 

j ! 


Progress has occurred in every natural division for both sexes. The greatest 
increase in male literates per mille males aged .5 years and over has occurred in 
East Satpuras (+36), and least in Sub-Himalaya, West ( + 12) and East (+14). 
The greatest increase in the female proportion has occurred in Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, West (+6) and least in Sub-Himalaya, East (+1). 

The smoothing of ages has somewhat increased the proportions in 1931, 
for it has brought some of those returned at ages 5 and 6 (very few of whom are 
returned as literate) into the age-group 0-5, leaving less persons aged 5 and 
over whilst affecting the number of literates only to a negligible degree. The 
actual effect on the proportions is, however, verj* small indeed. 

Below I give for 1931 and 1921 the proportion of literate males and females 
separately, aged 5 years and over, and the intereensal variation, by districts 
and states :— 


pyofjTess lii 
hie racy : 

{i) since 1921. 


District and natural division. 

Xuniber per mille of 
and over, who w'ere 

Males. 

^ach sex aged 5 years 
returned as literate. 

Females. j 

Variation 

1921-31. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

Males. 1 

—i 

Female? 

United Provinces (British territory) 


94 


74 


11 

7 

4-20 

4-4 

Himalaya^ West 



170 


143 


16 

14 

-427 

4-2 

Dehra Dun.. 



190 


172 


54 

52 

4-IS 

-42 

Xaini Tal .. 



159 


126 


26 

21 

4-33 

*45 

Alinora 



167 


135 


10 

7 

4-32 

4-3 

Garhwal 



173 


14S 


5 

4 

4-25 

-41 

Stik-HimalmfUjWest .. 



71 


59 


12 

8 

't12 

4-4 

Saharanpur.. 

. ... 


85 


70 


14 

9 

+ 15 

4-5 

Bareilly .. .. 



75 


62 


15 

n 

. .4-13 

4-4 

BijoLor 



SO 


61 


16 

9 

-f-19 

4-7 




54 


56 


9 

6 

—2 

-43 

Elfed' ■■ ■..'■■■' . 



49 


42 


6 

2 

4“7 

-44 

IndQ-Gangeiic Flam, ''' 



97 


73 


15 

9 

Sr 24 

4-6 

^toai^amagar 



79 


61 


15 

7 

-hl8 

4-8 

M-eerut' .-*■ ' ' . 



109 


83 


19 

8 

4-26 

f .. -411 

Bulandshahr ., 



94 


74 


II 

5 

4-20 

4-6 

Aligarh .. ., 



115 


93 


15 

10 

■■■■ 4-22 ■ . 

-45 

Muttra 



140 


90 


17 

10 

4-50 

4-7 

Agra ,. ... 



143 


114 


26 

1 18 

1 4-29 

4-.8' 

]Vlainpuri .. 



96 


55 


15 

! 14 

1 4-41 

4-1 

Etah .. .. 



77 


58 


ll 

! 7 

i 4-19 ■ 

4-4 

Btidaim -, .. 



52 


42 


10 

1 6 

1 4-iO 

■ 4-4 

Moradabad.. 



73 


60 


17 

1 ■ H 

. 4-13' 

4-6 

Shahjahatipur ,. 



70 . 


.60 


13 

9 

;■ . 4-10 

-44 

Earrukhabad 



103 


79 


17 

.10 

4-24 

-47 

Etawah ,. .. 



. 107' 


77 


13 

10 

! 4-30 

4-5 

IryiO'Qang^ic Plains Central 



1 88 


72 


10 \ 

6 

4-16 

4-4. 

Cawnpore .. 



1' . 139' 


103 


21 

14 

4-36 

'4-7 

Fatclipur .. 



1 118 


89 

f ■ 

9 : 

5 

4-29 ; 

- 4.4 

Allahabad -- 



1 118 


81 

I' 

20 

14 

' 4-37 

4-6 

Luclmow -v .. 



123 


114 

1 

27 

13 

4-9 

4-14 

Unao . . 



85 


71 


S 

■ . 5 

4-14 

4-3 

Kae Bareli .. . • 

* 


70 


83 


5 

■' 3 

^ ■ —13 

4-2 

Sitapur .. 

* ‘ 


54 


53 


7 

'■ 5 

4-1 

+2 

















( m ) since, 

1911. 


(in) since 
1881. 
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Nuniber per Jnlilo of each sex <aged 5 years 
and ov> r , who wore rotarncd as litorato. 


JDistricfc and natural division. 

Males. 

Feir 

LLlh'S- 





1931. 

1921. 

1931, 

1921. 

Males. 

Females. 

Indo-Gangetic l^lain, Central — (concluded). 
Hardoi 

63 

57 

9 

6 

H-6 

4-3 

Fyzabad .. 


83 

58 

6 

4 

-1-25 

4-2 

Sultanpur ►. 


67 

■ 47 

4 

2 

-f20 

-1-2 

Partabgarh.. 


68 

68 

4 

2 

-1-0 

4-2 

BaiaBanld., 


37 

51 

5 

3 

-i-6 

4-2 

Cmtrai India Flateau .. 


125 

103 

11 

6 

-]-22 

4-5 

Jhansi 


137 

155 

16 

9 

--18 

4-7 

Jalaun 

. . 

H5 

124 

12 

7 

4-21 

4-5 

Hamiid^ur ., 


116 

94 

7 " 

5 

-}-22 

4-2 

Banda 


107 

83 

8 

4 

-1-24 

4-4 

East ^atpuras 


116 

80 

9 

6 

-\-36 

4-5 

Mirzapur .. 


116 

80 

9 

6 

4-36 

-1-3 

Sub-Himalaya^ East 


63 

49 

4 

3 

4-74 

4-7 

Goraldip-or .. 


64 

50 

5 

3 

4-14 

4-2 

Basti 


69 

54 

4 

2 

-1-15 , 

4-2 

Gonda 


59 

48 

4 

3 

-1-11 

4-1 

Sabjaich .. 


53 

42 

4 

3 

4-11 

4-1 

Indo-Gangeiic Plain, East 


127 

97 

12 

S 

4-50 1 

4-4 

Benares 


192 

151 

26 

24 

4-41 

4-2 

Jaunpui’ ., .. 


113 

87 

7 

4 

4-26 


Ghazipur .. 


130 

96 

13 i 

6 

4-34 

-h7 

Pallia 


124 

100 

11 

6 

4-24 

-f5 

Azamgaiii ,, 


96 

69 

8 

3 

-h27 

4-5 

States, 

Rampur 


34 

37 

3 

5 

1 

-2 

Tehri-Garhwal 

.. 

136 

71 

4 

2 

4-65 

-H2 

Benares 


126 

59 

5 : 

4 

4-67 

4-1 


The variations in districts and states have been more uneven. The changes 
in the male proportion vary between an addition of 67 per mille aged 5 years 
and oyer to the literate in Benares State and retrogression to the extent of 18 
per mille in Jhansi district. Other districts and states showing large increases 
are Tehri-Garhwal State (-i-65), Muttra (+50), Benares (+41), Mainpuri 
(+^l)f Allahabad (+37), Cawnpore (+36), Mirzapnr (+36), and Ghazipnr 

Besides Jhansi district retrogression is revealed in the propoidion in Rae 
Bareh (—13), Rampur State (—3), and Pilibhit (—2); while the figure for 
Partabgarh has remained stationary since 1921. 

One of the most noticeable features is that where the standard of literacy 
was low in 1921 the improvement (if any) is small in 1931. This is very marked 
in the figures for the Oudh districts, which are very low, and which apart from 
Pyzabad (+26) and Sultanpur (+20) show very little improvement. 

The proportions of literates aged 5 years and over are not available for 
1911, nor can they be calculated, as literates were then only tabulated by the 
age-group 0-10. If such a comparison is desired it may be effected by assuming 
that all literates fell in the age-group 6-10, and by using the figures of total 
popidation for this age-group taken from Imperial Table VII of 1911. The 
figures would be accurate to a very close degree of approximation. 

In order to provide some comparison -with the figures back to 1881 the 
proportion returned as literate at all ages, by sexes, has been shown in columns 
2—13 of Subsidiary Table VT. In considering these figures it is essential to 
remember the changes in the basis of their collection, referred to in paragraph 
2, supra. As explained by Mr. Blunt*, had the age-periods adopted in 1881 and 
1891 been the same as in 1901 and since, it would have been possible to obtaia 
useful figures at the two age-periods 16-20, 20 and over by adding the number 
returned as “ Learning ” to the number returned as “ Literate ” at those two 
enumerations and comparing these figures vtith those returned as “ Literate ” 
in 1901 and since j .but unfortunately the age-periods of 1881 and 1891 were 
15-25, 25 and over, so that not even so much is possible. To do this for the 
total figures would result in nothing of value as though doubtless all those 
returned as Learning ”, above the age of 15 yvcare really “ Literate ” so also 
would be some of those returned as under 16. The figures for “ Literate ” in 
' CteasiisBeporb i9U, Parbl, pagc>257,p9dragrapii258/ 
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Subsidiary Table VI for the years 1881 and 1891 merely include those returned 
as “ Literate in those years. To this extent those figures are loir, but a greater 
cause of difficult^' is the absence of any prescilbed standard of literacy prior 
to 1911. For this reason the figures of 1881-1901 all include many who would 
not have been considered as literate undei’ the test that has been applied since 
1911, and the figures of 1901 are certainly too high on this account. It is thus 
evident that comparisons -uith the figures priiir to 1911 are to be attempted with 
the utmost caution. 

More vili be said later on the progress of literacy when considering the 
figures by age-periods. 

9. Literacy in cities needs very little eomnient. The figures for the 23 

cities of the province taken together are 
given in the margin and compared vith 
those for the province as a whole. The 
male proportion is more than three times 
as liigh in the cities as in the province as 
a whole, and the female proportion is 
seven and a half times as great. This is 
but natural, for the cities are better pro¬ 
vided with schools than the rural area. 


Locality, 

umber retorneci as lite¬ 
rate per mille aged 5 years 
and over. 

Per¬ 

sons. 


Fe¬ 
re, ales. 

1 

23 cities.. 

204 

296 

82 

United Provinces 

55 

94 

11 

(British territory ). 

i 

1 



and they contain most of the higher educational institutions at which persons 
who have already acquired their primary education come to pursue their studies. 
They contain the principal law courts and Government offices, and are a source 
of attraction to commercial industries and professional men. They are the great 
centres of social and intellectual hfe. Further several municipalities have now 
introduced compulsory primary education. Lastly in large towns there are 
fewer openings for the remunerative employment of children on wages, and they 
are required less for herding cattle, scaring birds from crojis, and other simple 
occupations in which they join at a veiy early age in the rural areas. 

Some idea of the difference in level of literacy in the larger cities and their 
surrounding rural areas can be gathered from the following figures :— 


Locality. 

Number 
years ai 

Per¬ 

sons. 

per miiie 
ad over, -w 
literate. 

Males. 

aged 5 
"ho are 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Lucknow city .. 

193 

280 

68 

Rest of Luclmow district .. 

18 

28 

6 

Cawnpore city.. 

184 

258 

72 

Rest of Cawnpore district.. 

62 

i05 

9 

Agra city .. ^ 

167 

247 

62 

Rest of Agra district 

69 

113 

16 

Benares city .. 

232 

336 

96 

of Benares district *, 

81 

149 

10 

Allahabad city.. 

292 

393 

156 

Rest of Allahabad district 

39 

74 

3 

Bareilly city ., 

179 

262 

74 

Rest of Bareilly dfetrict . • 

27 

45 

6 

Meerut city . - 

231 

301 

128 

R^ of Meerut district 

53 

89 

9 

Moradabad city 

174 

239 

91 

Rest of Moradabad district 

35 

56 

i 

10 


In the margin I give the proportions for the cities of this and last census. 

The addition to the proportion of male 
literates per thousand aged 5 years and 
over is four times that in the province as 
a whole, the percentage increase being 
roughly the same. The addition of female 
literates per mille aged 5 years and over is 
nearly 7 times that in the whole province, 
though the percentage increase is slightly 
less than that in the proviuce as a whole. 


Year. 

Numte returned lite¬ 
rate per mille aged 3 
years and over. 

Per¬ 

sons. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

23 caties, 1931 

204 

296 

. 

- S2 

24 cities, 192 i 

157 

236 

55 

Jnereos© 

1 47 

60 

27 


Literacy 

cities. 


S8 
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Literacy hy age. 


10. For the province as a whole excluding the states I give below the 
number per miUe of each sex at certain age-periods who were literate in 1931 and 
1921. Similar statistics for 1931 by districts and states will be found in Subsi¬ 
diary Table II. 


Number per millo who are lit.orate aged— 


Year. 

5 and 

over. 

5- 

10 . 

10-1 

5. 

15-20. 

20 and over. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fomales. 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

Males. 

|FemaIes, 

1931 

94 

11 

37 ; 

1 

7 

1 

71 

13 

120 

1 

18 

108 

11 

1921 .. 

74 

7 

14 

3 ^ 

62 

_1 

9 ' 

92 

12 i 

90 

7 

Increase 15>21-31 

20 

4 

23 

4 

9 

4 

28 

6 

18 

4 


These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 89. 



The same variations in the proportions of literates in the various age-periods 
that have been noticed at previous censuses are stiU present. For each sex the 
proportion rises between age-groups 5-10 and 10-15,10—15 and 16-20, falhng 
somewhat at ages 20 and over. These variations are natural. By 15 school 
children are generally sufficiently advanced to read and write, whilst presumably 
relatively few who have not learned to read and write by 20 will do so later in 
life, and in any case the age-group 20 and over mcludes those who were children 
when education was not so widespread and consequently a greater proportion 
of ilKterates than are found in the present group 15—20. It wiU be seen that 
increases have occurred since 1.92] in the proportion of literates both male and 
female at aU age-groups. The large increase since 1921 in the proportion of 
literates aged 6—10 is due chiefly to, the smoothing of ages which has moved 
from this ^e-group into/the group 0-5,; many of the general population whilst 
not reducing the literates contained in the . group 5-10 by any appreciable 
amount as it took only some of the few returned as literate aged 5 and 6 years. 
At the other end some of the literates aged 15 and 16 (where literates are more 
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numerous) hare come into the group. The age-group 15-20 is usually consi¬ 
dered to be tlie most representative period from vvliich to judge the extent 
of literacy in the population. Persons in this group were eiiildren aged 10-15 
in 1926, and the literates among them are those v/ho have been under instruction 
during the previous five years 1921-26. It is in this group that the greatest 
increase is foiuid in the proportion of literates for both males and females, the 
rise being from 92 to 120 in the ease of males, and from 12 to IS for females. 
The increases which are not affected to any appreciable extent by the smoothing 
of ages, are material, but even at tMs period of maxiniuiii literacy 12 per 
cent, of males and less than 2 per cent, of females can read and write. Since 
1911 the proportion of male literates at ages 15-20 has increased by 50 per cent, 
and the females proportion has doubled {vide columns 14 to 19 of Subsidiarj^ 
Table VI). Below I give the variations in the proportions at this age-group 
since 1911 for the natural divisions :— 


I^atnral division- 


Js umber per mill 

? aged ; 

5~2D returned as literate. 

Slales. 

Females. 

1931* 

1 m\. i 

1 ! 

911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

United Provinces (British territory) .. 


120 

1 92 1 

83 

IS 

12 

9 

Himalaya, West 


212 

i 166 I 

167 

22 

18 

15 

Sub-Himalava, West 


£5 

1 63 i 

61 

20 

12 

9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, We.st 


120 

90 ! 

31 

23 

l6 

11 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 


116 

88 j 

79 

16 

11 

8 

Central India Plateau .. 


155 

’ !37 ! 

i09 

16 

12 

9 

East Satpuras 


iS9 

! ICC i 

89 

!2 

8 

6 

Sub-HLimalaya, East 


81 

1 ! 

72 

8 

5 

4 

Indo-GfingetiG Plain, East 


171 

1 i06 

iOO 

19 

5 

9 


Male education has made the greatest advance in Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
East and East Satpuras and least in Sub-Himalaya, East and West. Female 
education seems to have advanced most in Indo-Gangetic Plain, West and East, 
and Sub-Himalaya, West and least in Sub-Himalaya, East and East Satpuras. 

Coming to the districts and states the greatest advanced in male literacy 
in this age-group in the last 20 years has occurred in Balha (-j-90), Ghazipur 
(+78), Fatehpur (+73), and Benares (+70). Bae Bareli is the only district 
or state to show retrogression at this age (—2), but little improvement is shown 
in Pilibhit ( + 1), Goraklipur (+4), Gonda (+5) and Bahraieh (+5). As regards 
females at these ages the greatest increases are to be found in Debra Dim (+26), 
Meerut (+19), Bulandshahr (+18), Agra (+18), Cawnpore (+18); and the least 
in Rampur State (+2), Banda (+2), Gariiwal (+3), Telui-Garlnval State (+3), 
Pilibhit (+3), Sultanpiir (+3), Gorakhpur (+3), Basti (+3) and Baliraich 

In Subsidiary Table VII are shown for all religions together for British 
territory and the states separately, the proportion of literates at ages 7-13, 
1+-16, 17—23, and 24 and over. These statistics are based on the ages actually 
returned (to nearest birthday) and have not been subjected to the smoothing 
process. 

11 . The proportions of the literate in British territory at certain ages 
are shown for each religion in Subsidiary Table I. Below I reproduce those 
of the main religions for ages 6 years and over together -nith the corresponding 
fi,gures of 1921 :— 


Eeligion. 


All religions. * 
Hiadn Btahmanie 
Arya> 

Jsdn f • 

Hijslim 
Christian* #. 


Number per miile aged 5 years and over who were literate. 

j Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

193!. 

1921* 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

I92K 

55 

42 

94 

74 

li 

7 

51 

39 

89 

70 

8 

5 

200 

229 

293 

337 

84 

93 

380 

345 

590 

568 

128 

71 

118 

230 

176 

32? 

37 ' 

56 

59 

. 43 j 

97 

74 

16 

B 

289 

269 1 

327 

318 

241 

209 


LiUmcy by 
religion. 


* Includes Indicvn ^nd ah other Christians, 
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Of the two main religions Muslims have, as in 1921, a larger proportion of 
both male and female literates aged 5 years and over tlian Braliinaiiic Hindus, 
and they have in the past decade added more absolutely and proportionally to 
these figures for both sexes than the Hindus have. This is natural as Muslims 
are more largely tonm-dwellers. The improvement in the age-group, 15-20, is 
half as much again for Muslim males as for Hindus, and three times as much 
in the case of females. 

As in 1921 the Arya figures show a decline for both males and females, which 
is also found in the age-period, 15-20. This is not due to retrogi’e.ssioii in tliat 
community but is the result of conversions which hav'e been taking place more 
freely among the illiterate. Their general lev'e! of male literacy is still over 
three times as high as that of Bi'ahmanie Hindus and of female literacy ten times 
as high. 


The Jains, as always in the past, have the highest proportion of mt' le literates 
in the province. This is only to be expected as they are chiefly wcaktiy traders 
and business folk. Nevertheless, the general impetus given to edneation in the 
past decade has resnlted in quite a substantial addition to their proportions, 
especially in the case of females. They have the second greatest proportion 
of female literates (out of the religions selected) to Christian. 

The Sikh figiires show a marked decline since 1921. Here again it is not 
due to a loss of literacy, but to the fact that the number of Sikhs in the province 
VA'as more than trebled at this census hy a large body of Jats (mostly from 
Moradabad flistrict) returning themselves a.s Sikhs for the first time. These 
include a big proportion of illiterates.* 

The Christian figures sho-mi above include both Indian and other Cliristians. 
They show a slight increase for males and a larger increase for females, the 
female literacy proportion being greater than for any other reUgioii. Unfor¬ 
tunately separate figures of Indian and other Cliristians for the age-group 
0 - 10 are not available so it is not possible to obtain an absolute comparison of 

Indian and other Christians separately 
at ages 5 and over with those of the 
other religions. The marginal figures, 
however, afford some idea of the state of 
affairs as between Indian and other 
Christians. Further light on the relative 
spread of education among the Indian 
Chri,stian community as compared with 
other religions is afforded by the follow¬ 
ing figure.? for the age-group 15—20 :— 


N'umber per miile of all 
ages literate. 


Ciiristians. 

Per* 

sons. 

>Iales. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Indian .. 

152 

156 

00 

Other Christians 

701 

756 ' 

587 1 

Total Christians .. 

245 

282 

202 

: 


Number per miile aged 15-20 who were literate. 


Rsltgion. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1931. 

{92b 

1931, 

{921. 

1931. 

1921. 

Allr^iglOflS .. .. 

72 

57 

120 

93 

18 

12 

Hindu Brahmanie .. . • 

67 

, 

, , -4 

-,.■114 

89 

13 

9' 

Aiya . • .. .. 

255 

288 

365 

■ 397 

118 

140 

Jain .. ,. .. 

439 

430 

672 

650 

174 

141 

Sikh .. .. 

;■ 154 

196 

222 

251 

1 49 

1' 

Muslim .. 

77 

54 

124 

87 

i ■ ■ 26' 

14 

Indian Ghnstians .. 

237 

163 

244 

170 

229 

155 

Other OhristiaQS 

I 776; 

' 958 : 

815 ' 

994 

627 ^ 

896.. 


the figures for Moradabad district (serials 61-65) in celtinms 35 38 of Pro\daeial Table II. Out 
of 12,051 laale and 9,865 female Sikhs in this district (nearly ail Jats) only 310 nmles and 31 femate were 
returned ^ literate. 


BraliWiartie 
Hindus and 
Muslims. 


Arya 8, 


JaiffS. 


Sikhs. 


Christians. 







Others. 


Literacy by 
caste. 


Advanced 


Intermediate. 
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One might have expected to find almost every “ other Christian ” over 15 
years of age literate, whereas there has been a distinct drop since 1921. These 
do not, of course, include only Europeans but Anglo-Indians, Asiatics other than 
Indians, and so on. There may be illiterates aged 15-20 among the poorer of 
these, but I suspect the greater proportion of these illiterates are Indian Chris¬ 
tians who returned themselves as Anglo-Indians. The absolute numbers of 
other Christians are small, especially in tliis single age-grouj), and the addition 
of a few illiterate Indian Christians would easily account for a considerable 
change in the proportions. 

It is noteworthy that among Indian Christians the proportion of female 
literates aged 15-20 approaches parity with that of males, a direct result of 
missionary effort. 

Regarding the other religions, the figures of Brahmos, Devs, Radhaswamis, 
Buddhists, Zoroastrians, and Jews mean little, the absolute figures being very 
small and the people concerned (apart from Radhaswamis) being almost invari¬ 
ably immigrants. Radhaswamis include a high proportion of literates of both 
sexes as is natural in a small progressive community. Jews and Zoroastrians 
are naturally highly literate. 


Subsidiary Table III gives the proportions of literate per mille of each sex 
aged 6 years and over for Brahmanic Hindus, Aryas, Radhaswamis, and Muslims 
by natural divisions, districts and states, a d for the 23 cities of the province 
together. 

Muslims are less literate than Hindus in Himalaya West, Sub-Himalaya 
East, Benares State, and, curiously enough, very much less literate in the cities 
(though because Muslims have a greater proportion of town-dwellers—among 
whom the general level of literacy is higher—in their community they are more 
literate in the province as a whole); in Indo-Gangetic Plain West, the male 
proportions are the same though Muslim females are more literate ; elsewhere 
Muslims are more literate than Hindus. 

12 . The absolute figures of literates aged 7 years and over (unsmoothed) 
by sex^ are given for certain castes for the province as a whole, including the 
states in Imperial Table XIV. The 96 castes for whom figures are exhibited 
were chosen to represent the various strata of society all over the province, 
and to include the more numerous castes and certain small castes of special 
interest. The percentage figures of literates for males and females separately 
are also ^ven and the selected castes have been arranged in descending order 

of male literacy and divided into three groups,-yfe. 

Adwa^icecZ—Where the percentage of male literacy is 50 or over. 
Intermediate —^Where that percentage is 10 but less than 60, and 
Backward- —^Where the percentage is less than 10, 

In Subsidiary Table V to this chapter the proportional figures for a repm- 
sentative selection of those 95 castes have been shown and compared with 
similar figures for 1921 (when available) ; but as the proportions of literates 
for 1921 are based on those aged 6 years and over and those for 1931 on persons 
7 years and over the proportions are not exactly comparable, the 1931 figures 
being higher by reason of the changed basis of calculation. This factor has 

^ for when making comparisons. To assist in comparisons I have 

added columns showing the proportion literate at aU ages and the variations in 
those proportions since 1921. 

Kayasthas alone fall into the advanced group, the natural outcome of their 
traditional occupation as scribes. Seventy per cent, of their males aged 7 years 
and over are literate and 19 per cent, of their females. Their level of literacy 
is far and away higher for both males and females than that of any other caste 
m the province. 

The intennediate group is headed by Vaishyas of whose males aged 7 years 
^d over 38 per cent, are literate and of females between 5 and 6 per cent. This 
la the outcome of their traditional occupation as traders and businessmen. 

; -. Close upon Vaishyas come Saiyids with a few decimal points less in the 
percentage of male literacy, but with nearly 9 per cent, of female literates (i.^. 
helf-as much again as among Vaishyas). 
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Next come Bhuinliars Yith a male percentage of 3] aiid female nearir 3. 
followed by Bralimaiis (males 29, females between 2 and 3). 

Mxighals come next (males 26, females .3). 

Sonars and Kalvcars come next close together, with Shaikhs at an appre¬ 
ciable interval (male.s 19, females 3). Rajputs closely follow Sliaiklis except 
in respect of female literacy which is only a little over 1 per cerit. 

Patlians have males nearly 15 ])er cent, and temales 2 per cent. 

All the higher Hindu and Muslim castes find a place in the intcs iueviiate 
group. It is surprising to find Tatheras, Kotwars, Korwas and Tainbolis so 
Ingh up, but they are relatively small castes and a fev.' literates in actual 
numbers become large in proportion. 

Studying the backward group it is very noticeable- liow close togetlier tlie 
artisans come. Mochi, Julaha, Bharbhiuija, Darzi, Loiiar, Barhai, Tcli, are 
all to be found with proportions of male literates in the neighbourhood of 5 
per cent. The majority of cultivating and pastoral castes are lower than the 
artisans, e.g., Lodh (a "little over 2 per cent, male literates), Ahir (2), Kaclibi 
(2), Kisan (a little over 1 per cent.), Murao and Gadariya (each about 1 per 
cent.). At the very end of the list come the aboriginal and gypsy tribes. 

The untouchables and depressed classes are almost without exception 
found at the end of the list. 

Reference may here be made to Provincial Table II of the Tables ^"oluine, 
wlrieh has been elaborated since 1921. In it will be found by districts, states, 
and tahsils, statistics of literacy by religion, for all reUgions together by certain 
age-periods, and for those of all ages literate in English. Brahinanic Hindus 
have been snb-divided into Brahmans, depressed classes, and other Hindus 
azid literacj^ figures for all ages have been shown. Under depressed classes have 
been included all the castes shown as depressed in Appendix No. 2 at the end 
of this Report ivlio returned their religion as Brakmanic Hinduism. The itali¬ 
cized words are important because they explain the difference between the 
figures of the depressed classes given in Appendix No. 2 (which include certain 
Aryas who returned depressed caste.s) and those shown in Provincial Table II. 

Taking the depressed classes within the Brahmaiiic Hindu fold, their low 
level of literacy compared with other Hindus (and of coiuse with those of other 
religions) is patent from the following figures for the province as a whole includ¬ 
ing the states :— 


1 

Community. 

2s umber per mills of eacli 
sex of all ages too were 
returned as literate in 
193L 

Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

Depressed classes .. 

3‘3 

' 5-9a 

G‘6 

Brahmans -, 

139 ^ 

245 . 

. 20 ^ 

Other Hindus 

47 ■ 1 

f 

: 82 : 

'■ % ■' ■ 


The provision of separate schools for the depressed classes has not been 
an/unqualified success. In 1931 there were 25,000 scholars attending such 
schools in the province, while 88,000 depressed classes scholars were attending 
the ordinary schools’^. The recent political movement may improve matters 
though imtiJ the demand for education from the masses of the depressed classes 
increases their literacy figures are not likely to show' much improvement. 

Some improvement in male literacy has ocemred in ail the selected castes 
since 1921, but Subsidiary Table V shows that the improvement is much 
smaller in the case of the very backward than in the more literate castes. 

Measurable advance in female literacy has taken place among Kayasthas, 
Saiyids, Bhuinhars, and Vaishyas, but little among most of the other castes. 
The Rajput proportion is stationary, and there has been no perceptible change 
among Lodhs, SlaUahs, Luniyas, Koris, Kumhars, Ghamars, and Pasis. 

*Sfcatemeab bj the Director of Pablie Tustriicuou in the United Provinces Ueghlaih'c Comiei] on Julv" 

24 1931. 


Backiaml. 


LileruCf/ 
among the 
depressed 
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The proportion of literacy among males of selected castes is illustrated 
diagram no. 91 :— 



ui 
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III.— LiTERAf’Y IN English, 

13. Out of eTerv 10,000 males aax*d 5 yc-ars and over in the British teri’i- 
tory of the proyince liO (rov.glilA' one in a iiiiiidred) ai‘e literate in English, the 
corresponding figure for femaies being 13. This is a markecl advance since 
1921 yiien the figures ivere 75 and 10, respectively. To obtain eoinparisons 
with the statistic.? of earlier censuses (wliieli ineidentally escept for 1911 are 
open to the same objections a.s those for general litei'acy referred to in para¬ 
graph 2 supra) it is necessary to coii.sider the proportion literate at all age.s. 
These statistics back to 1901 have been shown in Subsidiary Table lY. The 
increase in the case of males has been larger in the last decade tlian in any other, 
while that for females has been steady from decade to decade. 

14. If w'e exclude Eui’opean and allied races and Aiigio-Indians from tlie 
figures the proportion.? of English literates for the remairider at all age.s for 
the last three censuses become— 


Yetir. 


1931 

1921 

1911 


j total population 
\ K'Hfopeans, ete.i re fa 
I as literate in 


.2 irtNi 


I Males, 
i- 


Females. 



From these figures it is evident that although the Yiroportioii of Indians who 
can read and write English is still very small it has risen rapidly amongst both 
males and females in the last tiventy years, and especially during the last decade. 

15. In order to afford comparisons below I give tlie f!ro|)oriions literate 
in English returned in the other large provinces and .states of India in 1931. 
The figures of each province include those of their independerifc states :— 


Froviace or state. 

Xmiiber per 10,000 ox 
populaticdi agetl 5 y'ears 
and o\'er vfha are 
literate in English. 

Provi nee or state. 

XuuAer ter lOCOO of 
population aged 5 yef.rs 
and over wlio are 
literate in Engli:h. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 


India 

123 

212 

2S I 

Assam 

124 

220 1 15 

Delhi 

&j5 

896 

iS3 

Punjab 

112 

i85 ! 19 

Aimermferwara 

212 

446 

71 

United Proi’Inees 

64 

109 1 13 

Bengal 

247 

427 

43 

Naslimir .. .. 

oi 

113 ! 6 

Bonibav 

177 

254 

56 i 

Central Provinees and Berar 

62 

in i 12 

-Mysore 

164 

27! 

50 . 

Hyderabad 

6! 

105 ! 13 

M'adra;^ 

145 

257 i 

35 ■ 

Central India AgencrY 

i 53 

92 i EO 

Burma 

123 

202 

50 ^ 

Biiiar and Orissa 

50 1 

92 \ 8 

North-We.st Frontier Prov¬ 

126 

214 

1 20 : 

Gwalior 

39 1 

6B ! 5 

ince. 1 

t 


j 


Raiputana .. .. j 

31 i 

56 i 4 


Literacy in English in this province is only half that in India as a whole. 
The male proportion is lower, in most cases far lower, than in any of the other 
provinces save Bihar and Orissa. The female proportion is lov'er than in 
any other province save Central Provinces and Berar (wLere the proportion is 
the same) and Bihar and Orissa, 

16. The proportions literate in English will be found by natural divisions, 
districts, and states, in Subsidiary Table lY. Below I give them for males and 
females aged 5 years and over by natural divisions for 1931 and 1921 :— 


Number per 10^000 agcMi 5 year*, and 
over returned as Eterate in EngHsIr.. 


Natural division.' 

Males. i 

! 

Females. 

I93L 

I92i. 

1931. 

1921. 

United Provinces (Britlsli territoiy) 

110 

75 

13 

10 

Himalaya, West ».' 

187 

150 

36 

49 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

ill 

69 

n 

9 

Indo-Gangetie Plain, W^t , f 

124 

79 

15 

9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central ,*. 

132 

, 90 

19^ 

13 

Central India Plateau 

101 

m 

13 

9 

East Satpuras 

91 

41 

7 : 

9 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

40 j 

29 

3 

2 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Bast .. 

115-j 
1 

82 

9 ; 

■ i 

6 


59 
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English, hi the 
Britim terriiorg 
of ike protmce 
as a IVhole. 


English Uieiacy 
among Indians^ 
since 1911 . 


English literacy 
in other 
2 ') TO VI Ti ces asi d 
states, 1931. 


Efiglish literacy 
by natuml 
divisions. 
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As these figures include Eurojieans and allied races and Anglo-Indians as 
well as Indians it is but natural to find tlie highest proportions where there is a 
higher European or Anglo-Indian population. The proportion is also higher 
where the urban population is greater. It is highest for both sexes in Himalaya 
West, where the proportion of Europeans is greater and there is a larger pro¬ 
portion of literate immigrant traders and businessmen. Then come Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, Central, West and East. Sub-Himalaya East, a vast rural 
tract, is easily last. The order is the same for_ females except that Central 
India Plateau changes places with Indo-G-angetic Plain East, owing to the 
relatively larger number of European and Anglo-Indian females in Jhansi City, 
and the small population of that natural division. 

Since 1921 there has been an increase in all divi.sions in the male 
proportion, the greatest increases having occurred in East Satpuras (-(-50) and 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West (-(-45) and the least in Sub-Himalaya, East (-j-11). 
Himalaya, West (—13), and East Satpuras (—2) show apparent retrogression 
in the female proportion but this is entirely due to the decrease in the number 
of Europeans anu Anglo-Indians in these divisions ; among Indians here too the 
proportion has increased. All other divisions show improvement which is 
especially noticeable in Indo-Gangetic Plain, West and Central (+6). 

These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 92 :— 


NUMBER PER 10,000 OF EACH SEX AGED 5 YEARS & OYER Dk&rm S2, 

LITERATE IN ENGLISH, 1931 & 192t, 

BY NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

1931—SHOWN BY FIRM LINE. 

1921—SHOWN BY DOTTED LINE. 

MALES. FEMALES. 

175 150 125 10O 75 SO 25 0 25 50 



UNITED PROYIllCES 
(BRl TERR.) 

--1 HIMALAYA, 

_J WEST. 


X 


SUB-HIMALAYA, 

WEST. 


INDO-GANGETIC 1 
PLAIN, WEST. 

INDO-GANGETIC 
PLAIN, CENTRAL. 

CENTRAL INDIA 
PLATEAU 


literaey 
and 


EAST 

SATPURAS. 

SUB-HIMALAYA, 

east. 

INDO-GANGETIC 

PLAIN. EAST. 


175 150 125 100, \ 75 .' 50 .25,,- 0 25 50 

LITERATE IN ENGLISH PER 10.000 AGED 5 YEARS AND OVER. _ 

17. In the distriots the highest male proportions are found in LueknoW 
(624), Dehra Dun (491), Benares (332), Allahabad (290), Agra (257), CaWnpore 
(212), and Jhansi (206); and lowest in Rampur State (27), Gorakhpur (33), 
Sultanpur (35), Khorf (41), Bara Banki (41), and Bahraich (41). As would 
be expected, districts with big cities, oiw Upes, £014 oarptpnments, or large 
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European colonies (like Delira Dan) shoiv large proj)ortions whereas the piireiv 
rural districts rank love in the list. 

The female proportions ai*e high where the male proportions are high, 
and vice versa. The European colony in Delira Dun results in the unusuallj^ 
high proportion of 178 among females. 

For the sake of comparisons with the figures back to 1901 the pToportions 
at all ages are given in columns 12-19 of Sabsidiary Table II. In using 
them the defects of the 1901 fisures refemed to in paraaranli 2 supra nrust be 
allowed' for. 

18. Below I compare the proportion literate in English m the 23 cities 
of the province ivith that for the province as a whole :— 


! Xuinber per IC,000 aged 
i 5 years and ever 
i retamed as literate 


\ 

j Per* 

1 sons. 

Males. 

Fe* 

males. 

23 cities .. 

\ 

] m 

959 

186 

XJaited Provinces iBri- 

1 65 

iiO 

13 

tish territory). 

' i 

' 1 



The difierenee is far more marked than in the case of general literacy 
(vide paragraph 9 supra) partly because Europeans and Anglo-Indians are 
largely congregated in the cities, but also because, for the reasons given in 
paragraph 9, the proportion of Indians literate in English found in the cities 
is larger than elsewhere. This will be seen later when dealing with English 
literacy by religion. 

19. The proportions literate in English by age are exhibited in columns 
2-9 of Subsidiary Table IF. Below I give the number per 10,000 of each 
sex at certain age-periods who were returned as literate in English m 1931 
and 1921, in the British territory of the province :— 


Xumberpsr lO.ODO ratiimed as^liisrate in English aged— 


Year, 

5 and over. j 

5-: 

10. 

!0-!5. 1 

i 

1 

15-20. 1 

I 

20 and o\-er. 

Males. 

! 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

1 

Fe¬ 

males. 

i 

1 

I Males. 1 

Fe¬ 

males. 

' Males. 

Fe- 

laales, 

i 

1931 

no 

13 

28 

8 

67 

13 

176 

19 

129 

14 

1921 

75 

10 

9 

5 

47 

11 

125 

16 

90 

10 

IncreaBe 1921—^31- • 

55 

. 1 

■ . 3 . 

19 

3 

20 

2 

51 

3 

39 

4 


The same variations at the different age-groups are present as in the case 
of general literacy. For each sex the proportion rises from ages 6~20 and 
declines in the group 20 and over. 

Since 1921 increases have occurred for males and females under each 
age-group, and the greatest increases have occurred at ages 15-20 and 20 and 
over. This reflects the very large increase in secondary education that has 
taken place in the province in the last decade. 


English literacy 
in cities. 


English literacy 
by age. 
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English literacy 
by religion. 



Below I give for tiie natural divisions the proportions returned as literate 
in B n g lisli aged 15-20 at the last three censuses :— 


JSiumber per 10,000 aged 15-20 returned as literate m 
English. _ 


Natural division. 

Males. 

Females. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

United Provinces (British territory).. 

175 

125 

S5 

19 

16 

n 

Himalaya, West 

292 

218 

170 

39 

61 

52 

Sub-Himalaya, West ,. 

157 

96 

76 

17 

13 

9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

205 

141 

89 

21 

13 

9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

211 

135 

95 

30 

24 

17 

Central India Plateau ,. 

151 

101 

73 1 

15 

12 

10 

EastSatpuras 

124 

49 

45 ! 

9 

8 

4 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. 

54 

55 

44 

4 

3 

3 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

201 

141 

102 

15 

13 

6 


In the last twenty years the greatest advance in male English literacy 
has occurred in Himalaya West, followed by Indo-Gangetic Plain West, and 
Central, and then East. Very little progress has occurred in Sub-Himalaya, 
East. Among females the increase is most marked in Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West, Sub-Himalaya West and Indo-Gangetic Plain East; and again least in 
Sub-Himalaya West. 

Since 1921 there has been retrogression among males'in Sub-Himalaya 
East, and among females in Himalaya West. : . 

In columns 8-10 of Subsidiary Table ■ VII are shown for all religions 
together for British territory and the states separately, the proportions refuined, 
as literate in English at. ages 7-13, 14-16, 17-23 and 24 and over, They 
represent the unsmobthed age-groups. . 

20 . The proportions of the literate in English in British territory at 
certain ages are shown for each religion in columns 5-7 .of Subsidiaty Table 
I. Below I reproduce those of the main religions for ages 5 years and over, 
together with the corresponding figures for 1921:— ■ 


BeK^bn. 


All religious.. 
Hindu Brahmanio 
Axya 

Jain ., 

Sikh 

Muslim .. 
Christian* .. 


Number per 10,000 aged 5 years and over who were literate, 
in English. 


Persons. 

Males. 

^ Fern 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

mu 

65 

44 

no 

75 

13 

47 

29: 

84 

53 

5 

347 

384 

583 

643 

52 

404 

245 

707 

430 

45 

342 

441 

541 

630 

66 

81 

50 

148 

92 

6 

2,320 

2,220 

2,688 j 

2,649 

1,869 


1921. 


10 

2 

58 

23 

95 

4 

1,704 


Of the two main religions the Muslim male proportion is far higher than 
the-^Hindu, and the female is slightly higher. The Muslim male proportion 
has increased to a greater extent than the Hindu in the last ten years and the 
female to a slightly lebs extent. 

The decreases in the Ary a amd Sikh proportions are due to the factors 
mentioned in paragraph 11 supra. 

■ - The Christian ficniTfta atTA nn,f,nT'a.i1i7 iwfl'nA'n/'fid hy the presence of Europeans 

and Anglo-Indians, but-the 
marginal figures will show 
the relative position as 
between Indian and other 
Christians. 


Christians. 


Indian Christians 
0 ther Christians 

Total Christians 


' Humber per 10,000 of all 
ages literate m English. , 

Per-sons. 

Males. 

F'emales: 

i.oir " 

6,576 

- - 7,191; 

U006-,, 

■' 5,570 


2,313 

1,566 


’‘Tubludes Indian and ail other Cbri^taena, 
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Ill the inargin I g.ve the proportion f*f Brahiiiauic Hiiidus and iiusliiii.s 

aged 5 _years and over, 
literate in English in tlie 22 
cities ill the British terri- 
torv of the province and in 
the rest of British territory. 
As iiieiitioiied in pamgrapli 
IS m-pra the proportion oi 
both Hiiidiio and 3Iusiiiiis 
literate in English is far 
gjeater in the cities than in 
the rest of the proiinee. 
This is especially so in the 
case of Hindus, where the city proportion is 20 times that in the rest of tlie 
proYinCe for males and 60 times for females. The Muslim propjortions are 
noticeably greater than the Hindu outside the cities. 

21. The proportional figures for those aged 7 years and over anci lor all 
ages will be found in coliunns 10, 11, 14 and 15 of Subsidiary Table V, and the 
variations since 1921 in columns 12, 13, 16 and 17 of that table". English 
literacy is still practically a monopoh' of KayasTha.s f1,964 per 10,000 males 
aged 7 years and over and 215 females j>er 10,000 females of that age), Saiyid.s 
(males 895, females 36), Miighals (males 560, females 20), Shaildis (males 434, 
females 11), Vaishj^as (males 424, females 25), Brahmans (males 244, female.s 
19), Pathans (males 215, females 9), Bhuinhars (males 167, females 3), and 
Rajputs (males 118, females 4). 

Progress has been almost general, but as in the case of general literacj" 
is only pronounced in those castes who w'ere more literate in English before. 
The phenomenal increase in the case of Saiyid.s is, I think, due to faulty return, 
for this caste in 1921, when the proportion at all a>ges fell in the case of males 
from 361 in 1911 to 227, an incredible happsening. The figure for all ages 
now comes to 732. 

22. Below I give the proportion of general male literates of all ages who 
are literate in English, by natural divisions and for the 23 cities of the province, 
among Brahmanic Hindus and Mnsfims :— 


Beligion. 


Locaiitv. 


I 

Bmhmanic | 22 cities 

I Best of British teri'i- 


Hindu. 

Hiislim 


I cities 

Rest of British teri'i- 
tor\A 


! Nuniher per IO,OCC’ fiAed, 5 

^ literate iu 

i^h. 

i - 


Persias. j 

\ I 


1 1 ! 

] y'': 

! e* < \ ai 


! 1 ■ 


\ i i 

1 345 ! 5E4 ! 


j 42 i 72 ^ 


1 I i 

S : 

1 


j Number per mille of 
! niale.s of ail ages returned 
i as literate who were 


Natural division. 

also retomed as lit'eratc 
in English, 


Brahmanie 

Hindu. 

Muslim. 

United Provmees (British territory) .. 

94 

153 

Himalaya, W^t 

84 

176 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

140 

147 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

104 

166 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

114 

201 

Cemtral India Plateau - • *" 

57 

136 

East Hatpnras .* .. 

6? 

127 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

54 

83 

Indo-Gangeric Plain, East 

85 

IC^ 

■' 23,citi^. . . . 

m 

255 


The proportion of the literate who can read and write English is naturally 
larger in the cities, where incidentally the Hindu proportion exceeds the 
Muslim. As regards the natural divisions the Muslim proportion invariably 
exceeds the Hindu piroportion though the dc^gree varies considerably. In the 
province as a whole the Muslim proportion exceeds the Hindu by more than 
50 per cent. 

In Himalaya, West the Muslim pnoportion is more than double the Hindu 
because the Muslims are chiefiy immigrant traders and businessmen. This 
also explains the big differences in Central India Plateau and East Satjniras. 
In Sub-Himalaj'a West, the propjortions are a]nio.st the same. In Indo-Gangetic 
Plain West and Central the Muslim excess is very great owing to the large 
proportion of Mu.slim town-dwellers. In Sub Himalaya East amd Indo-Gangetic 
Plain East the excess is smaller on account of the larger rural element in the 


* Whau stuihdng the variations in i^alumns 12 and 13 the difference in the ag^ refened to in the socoiid 
footnote to that table ^lonid be allowed for. 


English literacy 
by caste. 


Proj)oriio7i of 
English to 
general literate 
males by 
religion and 
locality. ■ 
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Muslim population. The greater number of cities and large towns in the West 
of the province explains the higher Hindu and Muslim proportions found in 
the Western divisions. 

IV.— Education. 

Figures of the 23. The census is directly concerned only with literates, i.e., those 

Education -who have received primary education and have not subsequently lapsed back 

Department. jj^to illiteracy. But indirectly the Census is concerned with education in that 

it seeks to provide figures by which the Educational Authorities can in some 
measure gauge the extent to which the public are served with schools, and the 
success attained towards reducing illiteracy in the province. 

In Subsidiary Table VIII of this chapter will be found for the British terri¬ 
tory of the province the statistics of educational institutions and of scholars 
attending them at each of the last four censuses, kindly supplied by the 
Director of Public Instruction. The figures are complete except, of coiuse, 
for students studying privately at home. 

Below I summarize certain of those figures :— 


Year. 

Ninnlier of 
educational 
institutions. 

Number of 
scholars. 

Number of 
census 
literates. 

1 

Number of 
persons of 
school-going 
ago. 
(5~20). 

Number of 
persons aged 
5-20 

por edu¬ 
cational 
institution. 

1901 

13,920 

433,499 

1,478,865« 

15,562,743 

1,118 

1911 

15,525 

645,787 

1,618,465 

5,447,359 

995 

1921 

21,268 

1,047,761 

1,688,872 

15,134,557 

712 

1931 

25,957 

1,512,747 

2,259,638 

15,824,185 

610 

1 


These figures show remarkable improvement especially betw'een 1911 and 
1921, and between 1921 and 1931. In the last 30 years the number of insti¬ 
tutions has increased by 86 per cent, and scholars have more than trebled. 
Meanwhile the number of census literates has risen by more than 50 per cent., 
while the number of persons aged 5-20 has varied only to a minor extent. 

In the last decade institutions have increased by 22 per cent, while scholars 
have risen by 44 per cent. Schools have generally grown larger. Census 
literates have increased by one-third. 

Primary 24. The census is directly concerned with those who can read and write 

education. so the primary education figures are of greatest importance. Below I give 
for the last four censuses the main relevant statistics :— 


Year. 

Number of 
primary 
schools. 

- 

Number of 
scholars. 

Number of 
census 
literates 
under 15 
years of age. 

Number of 
census 
literates 
under 15 
years of age 
per milleof 
scholars in 
primary 
schools. 

1901 

6.982 

276,396 

191,710* 

649 

1911 .V 

10,008 

469,862 

258,264 

550 

1921 .. 

16,368 

848,356 

256,429 

302 

1931 

21,596 

1,204,214 

386,299 

328 


These figures are mterestmg. The proportiou was high in 1901 because 
no standard of literacy was prescribed. From 1911 onwards the test of litera¬ 
cy has remained the same, viz., the ability to write a letter and read the reply 
to it, in any language or script. The drop not only proportionally but in the 
actual number of literates aged less than 15 in 1921 is remarkable especially 
when the large increase in the enrolment in primary schools is considered. 
My predecessor explained the position thus :— 

“ This great expansion (in the number of pupils enrolled in primary 
schools) would be expected to haVe produced better results. 
That it has not done so is due to the fact that the enrolment of 
primary schook is largely fictitibus. ' Flve^ District Officer 

* ThiB^%uie was \mdtdy higji, 2;ol t^8 
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knows that )>oys 'who will leave these schools before they have 
learnt to read and write form a big proportion of the total 
attendance. The parents of sneli a boy never seriously intend 
that lie should be educated. Thej’ send liim to school and 
leave him there so long as he is in the preparatory ” or even 
the ‘‘ lower ■' classes, because iliis is a cheap way of keeping him 
occupied and out of miseliief : because they are pressed to do 
so by the schoohriaster—or even by liis superiors—who want 
to improve the look of their returns : or perhaps in case lie 
shows a special aptitude for learning. They take him awav 


as soon as the exuc 


ise inei’ 


and lie can make Iiimseif useful 


in field or at pasture. Trjis attitude is natural enough, ’ibliat 
has been emphasized in the last two reports (1011 and 1901) 
is still tnie of the villager, if not of the townsman. He dees 
not desire education for Ins ehildreii for its own sake, but only 


as a means of obtaining eniplojmient. There is thus no motive 
for educating tlie boy who is destined for the plough ; and it 
is unlikely that there ever will be till the people are given a 
vernacular literature worth the name. Of this there is as yet 
no sign. Publications continue to be multiplied, but almost 
all, if not religious avowedly or otherwise deal with politics, 
and a large proportion are in verse. Pieiigion and politics alone 
will not make a literature, and verse after all is the refuge of 
persons who cannot write prose. ” 


But the position in 1921 was not so bad as the figures suggest, for it niust 
be remembered that the largely increased expenditure on j>rbnaiy education 
foreshadowed by Sir James ileston in 1914 only coiiimenced towards tiie end 
of the decade 1911-20, and as a result the greatest increase in enrolment 
occurred at the younger ages where literacy could nc4 Ise expected, and in any 
case there had not been time for the older children wlio were newly enrolled 
by 1921 to become literate. 


Purther, the actual decrease in the number of iiierate.s aged less than 15 
years was occasioned by mortality from influenza and other epidemic.^, for 
whereas in 1911 the census literates aged under 15 years were 22'2 per mille 
of persons aged 5-15 j'ears the corresponding figure in 1921 was 22*3. The 
increase in the number of literates aged less chan 15 in 1931 is rendered greater 
than it otherwise vcould have been by the smoothing of ages at this census 
which has brought an undue proportion of tiie literate from the age-groups 
14-16 into the grouj) 10-16. The proportional increase in literates aged 
less than 15 years per mille of scholars in primary schools has thus been veiw 
small indeed between 1921 and 1931. Here again the increase has been marked 
to a considerable extent by the fact that the increase in enrolment has occurred 
largely at the younger ages when literacy cannot be expected, and the actual 
increase in census literates aged less than 16 years has been no less than 51 per 
cent., the proportion of census literates aged less than 15 years per mille of 
persons aged 5-15 years having risen from 22*3 in 1921 to 33*6 in 1931. 
This denotes a marked advance. 


In the margin I give the age distribution by annual age-periods of the 
scholars at present in the primarj- schools of the 
pTovince (British territory only). 


Age. ■ 

i i 

Total enrolled. ♦ 

j 

5—6 • ♦ 

61 m 

6—7 .. 

179,288 

7-—’8 • • 

198,556 

8—9 .. 

195,328 

9—-10 .. 

179,012 

10—U .. 

152,389 

Total 5-11 

966,473 


These figures show that some children begin to leave school from the age 
of 8 years, and more and more leave with each succeeding year of age. The 
attitude towards education, especially in the rural areas, explained in the above 
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abstract from my predecessor’s report, still oirtaiiis to a considerable extent, 
but it is satisfactory to note that ronghly 77 per cojit. of the cbildren who go to 
school at all remain there till the age of 11 years. As a.boiit SO per cent, of the 
children attending school pay fees it shows that among tlvosc who send their 
children to school the majority have the desire to Iceei) tlieni thei'e till they 
become literate. On the other luand the fact that only 13 per cent, of children 
aged 5~10 years, and well under 25 per cent, of boys of that age are attend¬ 
ing primary schools shows that a very large section, of the rural population does 
not send its children to school at ail, either because they cannot aiford to do 
so, because the nearest school is not ■^^^ithill walking distance, or because they 
have no desire to educate them. We have already seen from the literacy 
figures by caste given in paragraph 12 mtpra that the only substantial increase 
in literacy in the last decade has occurred among those castes who have 
already sought education in the past, so that it seems the. remaining popuk' 
tion has as yet been untouched. 

Compulsory In this connexion it may be mentioned that at the beginning of the last 

primary decade certain municipalities began to introduce compulsory primary educa- 

education. tion in selected areas, and district boards started to follow suit in 1926. At 
the present time primary education is compulsory in selected areas of 25 out 
of the 48 districts of the province and in parts of S'b out of the 85 municipalities. 
The increased enrolment in primary .schools occasioned by this new departure 
amounts to roughly | lakh. Compulsion is .Still restricted to less than one hi 
twenty of the boys enrolled and is still very imperfect in its organization 
and application, so that it is too early to expect any results or to venture any 
generalities or opinions as to its ultimate .success or otherwi.so. 

But one point is deserving of notice. The present minimum school¬ 
leaving age under the compulsory primary education .scheme is 11 years. Of 
the 152,389 pupils aged 10-11 years in primary schools at the pre,sent time 
only some 10,000 are in class IV (by which time they may be presumed to 
have attained more or less pernaanent literacy) and a further 6,000 boys 
of this age are studying in higher schools. That is, only one boy out of 
every ten who attends school till the age of 11 becomes permanently literate. 
This seems a low figure and suggests that expenditure on compulsory primary 
education will be a waste of public money unless something can be done to 
improve the standard of instriiction or to raise the minimum school-leaving age 
above 11 years. 


Size of primary 
schools. 


In the margin I give the average number of scholars on the rolls of 

---—--— primary schools at each of the last four censuses. 

rm^ef°of The schools are gradually becoming larger. In the 
Year. soiioiais on the last 30 years primary scliools have more than 
■ trebled and scholars have more than quadrupled. 



Average 
numl’er oi 

Yean 

soliolais on the 

attt-ndance 
rolls of pri¬ 
mary schools. 



1901 ' 

40 

1911 

' - ■ 47 :.. 

1921.. ' 

. :52- 

1931 .A. .. 1 

% 


Cost of primary 
education. 


The cost of prirnary education has risen by leaps and bounds. In the 
' margin I show the figures for the last four census 

years. The increase in expenditnre seems to have 
Ye.i. ed^^nin been altogether out of proportion to the increase 

teiStoiy. in the number of literates, though this is partly 

-of course to the improvement in pay of the 

Lakhs of rupees, teachers. The cost of ^mary education per 

'} '• ,1 scholar has risen from ^s. 2-8-;6 in 1901 to 

,i :: 51 Bs. 7-10-3 in 1931. 


Ye-i. 

Expsnditoe 
on primary 
education in 


British 

territory. 

1900~-0l 

Lc^hs of rupees. 
7 

J910—31 

18 

1920-21 

51 

1930—31 

92 


Out of the expenditure shown in the above table the amount met by 
school fees of students in 1920-21 was Rs.2,77,000, and in 1930-31 Rs.2,86,000. 
(Th^e was aotually a decrease- in boys’ fees wHA wap ^t^ ett, by an increase in 
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In the margin I give figures to show the expenditure on male and female 

primary education m the years 


Sex. 

Exp end i 
primary € 
in- 

tine on I 

.'rinuat'ioii ; 

! 

1 1 
; increase in animal i 
j expeiiditurs. | 

1 

!920-i 1 

!95Q-i ^ 

^ Actual. ^ 1 

1 , age. 1 

j 

1 

Rs.* 

Rs.* 

! Rs.* i i’e? sc?;J. 1 

i 1 j 

Boys 

1 47,54 

; 85,71 i 

1 .to, i t i O'O ! 

Girls 

1 3,9i 

I i 

i 6,12; 

! 2,21 1 57 I 

Total 

} 51,45 i 

! 

[ 91,S3 

4C,33 ! 78 


1920-1 and 1930-1. 


^OOO's omitted. 

In spite of the backward state of female primary education expjenditure 
under this head has increased even proportionally less rapidly than that 
on male education though the difference is not so great as the above figures 
suggest. In 1921 there were 32,780 girls attending boys’ schools, and 
this number rose to 50,672 in 1931. The cost of primary education per head 
in 1921 was Rs.6-0-2. In 1931 the corresponding figure was Rs.7-10-3. 
Transferring the amount spent on those girls studjing in boys’ schools from 
expenditure on boys to girls the above figures become as under :— 


Expenillu 
on female 

edi^cix lloji . 


Sex. 

Expenditure on primary 
edaeatiGn in— 

Inexease in animal 
expenditure. 

1920-1. 

1930-1. 

Actual, 

Perecritag'"-, 


Rs.* 

Rs.* 

S' 

Rs * 

Per cazt. 

Boys 

45,57 

8I,S4 

36,27 

SO 

Girls 

5,88 

9,99 

i 

4,11 

70 

i 

Total 

51,45 

9I,S3 

40,38 

1 

j 78 


* OOO's omitted. 


The increase in expenditure on girls’ primary education has thus been 
70 per cent., as against an increase of 80 per cent, in the case of boys. 

25. In the margin I give the figures wliich show the progress made mth 

secondary education since 1901. 
In the last thirty years institu¬ 
tions have more than doubled and 
scholars have trebled. English 
institutions have not multiplied so 
rapidly as vernacular but the 
number of scholars in the English 
schools has increased more. In the 
last decade vemaeular secondary 
institutions and scholars have 
increased more than English, for 
District Boards have been keen 


Secondary 

education. 

1 

Percentage increase. 

1921-31. 

1901-31. 

Institu¬ 

tions, 

Scholars. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Scholars. 

En^ish ,, 1 

.Yarr^fccular ■■■ 

'■ ■ .H 

•Eotal 

25 

39 

73 

in 

65 

189 

240 

176 

34 

93 

134 

m 


Secondary 

educaiion. 


on the expansion of yemacular secondary education and there has been 
increased pr^aure on these institutions on account of the greater output of 
students from the primaiy schools. In hoth classes together scholaij have 
nearly doubled in the last 10 years. 

In secondary education the outstanding feature of the past decade hag 
been the progress of the Board of High School and Inteimediate. This body 
began to function in 1922 and has had a marked effect on secondary education 
in this province. The vemaeular may now be used as a medium of mstiuctiou 
in aU classes up to the High Standard and in answering examination papers. 
Urdu and Hindi have been introduced as separate subjects in the Intermediate 
Bsnminafcion*. High sehoals and Intermediate colleges have multiplied- The 


* And also, incidentalij, m the B. A, and M. A* esaimiiations, 

,, m 
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Higher 

education. 


Female 

education^ 


Miscellaneous. 


TTigli SoLool Examination list rose to over 10,000 in tlie year 1931-32. In 
middle vernacular schools agricultural and manual training -were introduced in 
1926 and have made rapid progress. English has always been a popular subject 
in these schools, and of late years us popularity has much increased. 

26. The apparent fall in the number of Arts Colleges is not real but has 
been occasioned by a change in classification. Interme^ate Colleges are now 
classified as secondary schools. The fall in the number of training schools is 
due to the closing of a number of small district board schools which used to 
train masters for primary schools. Such training schools are gradually 
being replaced by larger ones under Government control. The proportionally 
large increase in the number and enrolment of training schools for mistresses 
reflects the awakening interest in the education of girls that has been notice¬ 
able in the past decade. The lack of qualified female teachers has in the past 
been one of the most serious obstacles to any progress in tliis direction. 

At the beginning of the decade there was considerable activity in the 
universities of the province. The Lucknow and Aligarh Universities had just 
come into being and the Allahabad University had been reconstituted. In 
1924 the system of block grants was introduced to regulate the Government 
grants to the Lucknow and Allahabad Universities. The University of Agra 
was constituted by legislation in 1926. 

27. The education of girls is progressing. There were altogether 96,827 
girls studjdng in 1921 ; by 1931 the figure had reached 153,497. A committee 
has been established to expedite progress in this section and a substantial 
advance is anticipated. 

28. Recruitment ceased in 1924 for the Indian Educational Service which 
has been largely responsible for educational organization and advance. So 
far arrangements have not been completed for the replacement of the Imperial 
Service by a provincial service. 

The decade was marked by a general enhancement of the scales of pay 
for aU classes of teachers, in aided schools, board schools and Government 
schools. Practically every aided school has now adopted the provident fund 
scheme for its teachers. 

Another departure of note is the introduction of music in secondary 
sdhools and the estabhshment of a music school in Lucknow. 

A Hindustard Academy was created in Lucknow in 1926 to which funds 
have been granted for the development of the Urdu and Hindi languages. 

In 1930 the Literacy Committee presented its report. This body, 
appointed by Government as the outcome of a resolution of the Legislative 
Council, endeavoured to formulate a period within which all the boys and ghk 
of the province should be made literate and to state what funds were requisite. 
The financial requirements were needless to say far beyond the resources of the 
province, quite apart from the question whether a demand for hteracy on this 
scale has or has not yet arisen. Desirable though the ideal of general hteracy 
undoubtedly is, its attainment will have to be gradual and more so because at 
present the desire for hteracy would seem to be by no means universal. 
Compulsory education means free education the cost of which has to be met 
from the resources of the province, on which there are increasing and equafiy 
justified demands from aU departments. This is but natural in ah progressing 
communities. For these reasons progress should be gradual as in every other 
department, effective consohdation taking place as progress is made; and 
above ah education should impart not mere hteracy and knowledge, but the 
cult of self-discipline and self-control, so that the spread of education wifi 
mean the continued growth of a level-headed, reasonable, responsible and 
tolerant body of pubhc opinion within the province. The close of the past 
decade was marred by an outburst of huhsciphne in all kinds of educational 
institutions from universities downwards. - Anthcafity^was often flouted, schools 
were invaded and in one case set on fire, work was interfered with to a 
very serious extent. This was chiefly organized byeducated ” people from 
outside. Such happenings se^ to indicate that progress has been too rapid 
for the porition to be consolidated; that education has come the way of 
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people fl'lio can ill digest it. One is forced to ask oneself wliether the continued 
expenditure of increasingly large sums of public money is Justified if these are 
to be the results. 

Another problem that v.iii jirobably have to be faced in the near future 
concerns the spread of secondarj^ and liigiier education. The governments of 

most civilized countries aim at securing universal 
primary education before they devote their time 
and resources towards the spread of liigher edu¬ 
cation. This does not appear to be the case in 
India. In this province although only 92 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged 5-20 years are attending 
recognized schools in the province, 16 out of 
that 92, i.e., over one-sixth are attending secon¬ 
dary or higher institutions. It is true that the re¬ 
lative proportion has decreased since 1901 (though 
it has risen since 1921) as the marginal figures 
show, yet the absolute figme of those undergoing 
secondary or higher trahiing has increased from 76,182 in 1901 to 247,484 
in 1931, i.e., has more than trebled. The difficulty that this leads to is the 
finding of suitable emplojunent for these students when their education 
ends. Openings are limited and not increasing at anything approaching 
the same rate as those acquiring higher education, T^ith the result that the 
educated unemployment problem (concerning which an attempt was made to 
eoUect figures —vide paragraph 39 of Chapter VIII) is becoming more and 
more acute, and some remedv will need to be devised. 

Sir. W. H. Thompson, f.e.s.s., i.c.s., in liis Census Report for 1921 on 
Bengal* ascribed the reason to the caste system. He wrote— 

“ The reason for the comparativel}’ advanced stage to wliich secondary 
education has been pushed in this country, while primary 
education has stiU not touched the great mass effectively, lies 
mainly in the caste system which divides the population 
between a section whose tradition requires in them a knowledge 
of letters, and whose traditional occupations are clerical, and 
the great mass whom caste jealousy in the past has helped 
to keep in utter darkness. The first and smaller section has 
had some education for a very long time and an enthusiasm 
for acquiring more. There is no possibility for an individual 
of it to slip do%vn from his pedestal in time of adversity or fall 
back for a means of livelihood on one of the occupations 
which engage the great mass. He must follow an occupation 
becoming Ms social position or starve. He therefore receives 
primary education as early as possible, and to equip himself 
as well as he can for the competition which is daily becoming 
keener to find such employment as his caste traditions permit 
him to accept, he continues his education to the secondary 
stage. This is the key to the enthusiasm for secondary 
education while there is eompaxatively little enthusiasm for 
primary education among the masses. The smaller section is 
the vocal section and its importunities in the past have led the 
GMvemment to devote a disproportionate effort and expenditure 
to forw'arding secondary education, disproportionate at least 
by comparison with the efforts of the Governments of other 
countries wHch have toned their attention first to offer 
primary education to all their subjects, and only afterwards 
to assist private enterprise in fostering secondaiy education.” 

The position seems very much the same to me in this province, as the 
proportion of those literate in English among the various castes referred to in 
paragraph 21 mpra show's. But whatever the cause the problem exists and will 
eventually have to be dealt with. 

X An educational policy directed mainly towards the reorganization, 

.■-TUI improvement and expansion of primary education coupled with an advance 

the education of girls may be expected before next census. 

^ TOe Bengal Censos Report, I9^2la Parfcl, |>ag6 ^6» 


Year, 


Xomber of 
scholars in 
seeondarj and 
higher educa¬ 
tional institu¬ 
tions per iiiEle 
in primary 
schools. 


1931,. 

1 206 1 

1921.. 

1 i57 1 

1911.. 

. ! 220 

190K. 

, 1 276 1 
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Publication of 
newspapers and 
periodicals. 


29. Below I give statistics of the newspapers and periodicals published 
in this province in the whole year preceding each census year since 1890 :— 


Detail. 

1930. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

1890. 

Total newspapers and periodicals piiTblished 


626 


427 

278 

142 

101 

Frequency/ of puhlicaiion. 








Daily 


36 


11 

4 

6 

2 

Bi-weekly . ■ 


9 


12 

4 

3 

1 

Weekly 


202 


88 

63 

59 

59 

Montldy 


263 


219 

164 

51 

29 

Other periods 


116 


97 

43 

23 

10 

Language in which printed. 








Hindi 


253 


175 

86 

34 

24 

tTrdu .. 


225 


151 

116 

69 

68 

English 


84 


71 

56 

34 


Tri-lingual ., 


20 




.. 

.. 


Hmdi-TJrdu 


14 




1 

2 

6 

Hindi-EngHsh 


9 




1 

• * 

1 

Hindi-Guj arati 


2 




,. 

. . 


Sanskrit 

i 

• . ' 

4 




4 

»• 


Urdu in Boman script., 


1 




3 

.. 


Urdu in Persian and Roman script 


3 




2 

• . 


UrdU’English ,, 


5 


1 

30 

1 

1 

1 

Urdu in Boman script—^English ,, 


« - 



1 

. . 


Urdu-Arabic 


1 




1 

1 


Gurkhali (N'agari script) 


1 





.» 

1 

Marathi ., .. .. 


.. 




I 

• • 


Gujarati .. .. ., 


•. 




2 

«« 


Bengali . , .. .. 


3 




2 

1 


Bengali-English . . , 






1 



.TamB -v ; :.,v. 



- 

i 






These figures give some idea of the increased use that is being made of 
literacy in the province. Newspapers and periodicals pubhshed here are six 
times as numerous as they were 40 years ago, and have more than doubled 
in the last 20 years. The greatest increases have occurred in Hindi publications 
which are now three tirnes as numerous as they were 20 years ago, whereas 
Urdu publications are twice as numerous. 

More information could be gleaned from the circulation figures but 

unfortunately they are not aJl available. Some idea of the enormous incre^e 
in the newspaper-reading public can, however, be gathered from the following 
facts. 

The circulation of the three English daily papers together has doubled 
in the last 10 years. The circulation of only the nine largest XJrdu papers 
amounted to 26,000 in 1930 as against 19,000 in 1920 and a total for aU Urdu 
papers of 16,000 in 1890. 

The circulation of only the 18 biggest Hindi papers and periodicals was 
108,000 in 1931 as against 62,000 in 1921, and a total for all Hindi papers of 
SjOOO in 1890. 

Besides the above papers and periodicals which are actually printed in 
the province many Hinch, UrduvEngli^ and Bengalf, pap^s and periodicals 
printed in other parts of India have a conhi<Jerah|^ ciremation here. 
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SlTBslDiARY Table I.— Literary by age, sex. and religion. {British districts.) 




Kfsinb 

rV Kiilie 

iiteruTe. 

rtiiO ill't- 

1 Xnmberper ICvOOC 
j literate in Engl 

XT ho 
iitll. 

Religion and age-period. 


PersGiss, 

( 

j Females, 

i 

PeKGiis, 

j Jfales. j Femal.is. 

i 

2 


S 4 

5 

6 

7 

Ail religions— 

Ail ages (5 and o’rer} 


55 

1 

Si 

1 

i 

1 11 

65 

110 

13 

5-iO .. 


23 

\ 

37 

f 

i i’ 

19 

2£ 


10-15 .. 


45 

] 

J 1 i 

\ 2, 


67 

13 

{5-20 .. 


72 

120 

: 

103 

173 

19 

20 and oY’er 


62 

IGS 

i 11 

74 


14 

Brahmanic Hindu— 

All ages (5 and over) 


51 

89 

s 

47 

S4 

5 

5-10 


22 

35 

6 

12 

20 

3 

10-15 .. 

.. 

43 

69 

iO 

31 

52 

6 

15-20 .. 


67 

114 

13 

76 

134 

9 

20 and over 


57 

103 

S 

54 

97 

r 

Arya— 

All ages (5 and over) 

.. 

2GQ 

293 

84 

347 

5S3 

S2 

5-10 .. 

• • 

109 

145 

65 

130 

193 

41 

10-15 .. 


195 

260 

108 

303 

477 

63 

15-20 ,. 


255 

365 

il8 

601 

1,007 

94 

20 and over 


210 

320 

76 1 

355 

612 

43 

Brahmo— 

All ages (5 and over) 


598 

733 

478 \ 

4,331 

4,333 

4323 

5-10 .. 


562 

667 

5m 

5,625 

6,666 

5,000 

10-15 .. 


579 

EOO 

333 

4,737 

7,GOO 

2,222 

15-20 .. 


583 

1,000 

166 

3,333 

5,m 

Ij666 

20 and over 


612 

6'ii ^ 

543 

4,125 

3,153 

5,000 

Dev- 

All ages (5 and over) 


135 

147 . 


270 

294 

>» 

5-10 .. 






• • 


10-15 .. 





• • 

- 

• • 

15-20 .. 


143 

166 


-- 

** 


20 and over 


250 

267 


625 

667 


RadMswami— 

All ages (5 and oveir) 


617 

70S 

494 

2,955 

4,519 

801 

5-10 


461 

502 

407 

1,833 : 

2,440 : 

1,049 

. 10-15 . A. 


650 1 

1 

712 

547 

3,416 

4,425 

1,752 

15-20 .. . 


705 i 

773 

590 

4,93G 

6,977 

1,56? 

, 20and over-■' . ■ ■■■ . * 


624 

729 

487 

2,714 

4,436 

466 

Jam- 

All ages (5 and overl 


■ S80 

590 

128 

404 

707 

4S 

5-10 .. 

• • 

170 ' 

\ ' 241 

\ 86 

161 

263 

\ ■ 43 

i0-I5 .. 


282 

410 

132 

1 326 

554 

58 

d5-20 .. ■■ 


■439 

672 

174 

721 

1,273 

91 

20 and over 

*• 

436 

685 ■ 

129 

422 

737 

'34 

Sildr— 

All ages (5 and over) 


: 118 

176 

37 

342 

S41 

66 

5-10 .. 

... 

38 

47 

26 

96 

133 

; 50 

1015 A. 

• • 

66 

90 

, 35 

167 

266 

38 

15-:^ .. 

• • 

154 ; 

222 

49 

5m 

836 

85 

20aiidovefr *. *. 


135 J 

210 

58 

393 

61? 

c 

72 
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CHAPTEE IX.-LiTiSEAcYi 


Subsidiary Table I. — Literacy by age, sex, and religion. {British districts.) 

—(concld.). 


wlii) !vvi> j ' NuSw poi'To.OOO who are' 
_ literate. _I liberate in English. 


Heligion and age-porioil. 

Persons. 

Males, 

l^’enuiU^s. 

perse ns. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Buddhist— 







All ages (5 and over) 

116 

171 

46 

595 

896 

212 

5-10 .. 

60 

44 

77 

119 


256 

10-15 

86 

130 

29 

247 

435 


15-20 .. .. 

182 

283 

35 

1,169 

1,957 


20 and over .. .. 

121 

182 

45 

655 

955 

282 

Muslim— 







All ages (5 and over) 

59 

97 

16 

81 

148 

6 

5-10 .. 

23 

35 

9 

20 

34 

3 

10-15 .. 

46 

69 

17 

48 

84 

7 

15-20 .. 

77 

124 

26 

124 

221 

II 

20 and over 

68 

115 

16 

97 

179 

5 

Christian, all— 







All ages (5 and over) 

389 

327 

241 

2,320 

2,688 

1,86 9 

5-10 .. 

161 

150 

172 

989 

978 

1,002 

10-15 .... .. .. 

236 

221 

254 

1,523 

1,474 

1,580 

15-20 .. .. _ 

353 

415 

271 

2,929 

3,591 

2,063 

20 and over . . 

317 

371 

249 

2,681 

3,137 

2,111 

Christian, Indian— 







All ages .. .. 

152 

156 

148 

1,011 

1,016 

1,006 

0-10=^ .. 

52 

45 

59 

249 

225 


10-15 .. .. 

180 

155 

210 

971 

839 

1,124 

15-20 .. .. .. .. 

237 

244 

229 

1,632 

1,635 

1,628 

20 and over .. .. 

190 

207 

173 

1,367 

1,426 

1.304 

Christian, other— 

"AJlages 

701 

i - 

756 

587 

6,677 

7,106 

S,614 

■; ■- O-IO’*^.. v.--^ : , .. ■ 

295 

317 

1 268 

2,597 

2,785 

2,368 

."10-15' 

782 

844 

705 

6,912 

7,466 

6,219 

15-20'' ..." ■ ' 

776 

815 


7,657 

8,159 

5,780 

20 and over 

757 

„. 804, 

’ 655^ 

7,256 

7,637 

6,423 

Zoroastrian— 

All ages (5 and over) V - ; ». 

. . 1 

816 

884 1 

725 

6,990 

8,167 

i 5,413 

5-iO .. 

542- 

673: 

,366 

3,854 

5,091 : 

2,195 

10-15 .. 

663 

736 

577 

5,408 

^ : - 6,415 ’ 

4.222 

15-20 .. ... 

802 

875 

729 

6,979 

8.542 

'5,417 

20 and over *. . . ,, 

889 

942 

, 813 

7,768 

8,873 

6,183 

Jew- 

All ages (5 and over) . . . ; 

944 

935 

95 7 ' 

8,519 

8,710 

8,261 

5-10 .. 

. 833 

667 

1,000 

6,667 i 

3,333 

10,000 

10-15 .. , 

600 

667 

500 

6,000 ' 

6,667 

5,000 

. 15-20 ; . . .. . 

1,000 

1,000 

, 1,000 

7,500 

6,667 

10,000 

20 and over 

. 1,000 

1>000 

. . 1,000 

9.230 

10.000 

- 8,235 

^v■.'.VIA.-rv.-''.: 



. 





Hotb,— figuresi in columns 2 to 4 ffere of those litei-ate iu^yl^gcwige or script, andinolude those literate 
^ As the figures of Indian aaid otJier Christians of thd. dge-^rof^ 5-lf) aace not avaflable, these figures are based 
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Diatrict nd natnml division. 


United Provinces {Britfsli teirltoiy 

Himalaya^ West 

Dehra Dun 
2?ami Tal 
Almora 
Garhwal 

8%Lh~Hinialaya; Tre&'^ 

Saharanpuj . . 

Bareilly 

Bijnor 

Pilibhit 

Kheri 

Indo-Gangeiic Flahu, ]rf,s? 

Muzafiarnagar 

J^Ieenit 

Bulandshabr . . 

Aligarh 

Muttra 

Agra 

Mainpui’i 

Etah 

Budauii 

Moradabad , . 

Shahjalianpii r 
Farrokhabad . . 

Etawah 

hiio-Gaiigetic Plain^ Central 

Cawnpore 

Fateiapur 

Allahabad 

Lucknow 

Unao 

Rae Bareli 

Sitapur 

Hardoi 

Fyzabad 

Sultanpur 

Partabgarh .. 

Bara Banki .. 

Cmiral India Plateau 

Jhansi ♦. ., 

Jalaun 

Hamirptir .. 

Banda .. 

EobI- Scdpitrm ■ 

Mirzapur 

Ecmi 

Gorakhpur •. .. 

Bast i .. 

Gonda * * . > 

Bahraioh 

Ind^-Qangetw Plains East 
Benares 

Jaimpor .. 

Ghazipur . . 

Baliia ., ,. 

Azamgarli 

SfateSp 

Kampur 

Tebri-Garhwal ,. 

Benar^ .. 


Total of 23 Citiee 
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OHAPTBE IX.—LITEEAOY. 


Sttbsidiaey Table HL.—Literctcy hy religion, s&)e and locality. 


----- 1 

District and natural division. 

Number per mille 5 yoars old and over who are literate. 

Brahmanic 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Aryas. 

Radhaswamis. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

United Provinces (British territory) 


89 

8 

97 

16 

293 

84 

705 

494 

Himalaya, West 

•• 

170 

11 

126 

24 

142 

40 

500 

1,000 

Delira Dun .. •. 

., 

173 

34 

164 

45 

573 

410 


1,000 

NamiXal 

. 

179 

26 

83 

io 

102 

17 

1,000 

* 

Almora 


164 

7 

432 

72 

92 

9 

* 


Garhwal 


170 

4 

131 

18 

209 

37 


* 

Sub-Himalaya^ 


CO 

S 

79 

14 

287 

63 

667 

465 

Sahara npur 

, . 

lA 

9 

85 

14 

262 

42 

545 

500 

Bareillv • * • ♦ 


64 

11 

85 

16 

362 

117 

667 

588 

Bijnor 

., 

68 

n 

80 

17 

252 

58 

722 

353 

Pilibliit 


46 

6 

72 

13 

334 

99 

SJ« 


Klieri .. -. 


47 

5 

52 

7 

402 

155 

1,000 

333 

Tndo-Gangetio Hlain^ West 


92 

12 

92 

17 

267 

74 

706 

514 

Kuzaffamagar 

.. 

74 

10 

61 

12 

154 

55 

200 


Meerut 


106 

14 

88 

17 

214 

46 

833 

500 

JBulandshahr .. . . 

.. 

90 

10 

83 

10 

298 

47 

846 

200 

Aligarh 

.. 

no 

13 

121 

20 

321 

77 

92 

30 

Muttra .. 


146 

16 

85 

11 

445 

98 


1,000 

Agra 

. - 

I3I 

17 i 

149 

32 

410 

139 

783 

592 

Mainpmi 

.. 

89 

12 

129 

30 

270 

82 

* 


Etah 


71 

9 

86 

13 

383 

88 

500 

sU 

Budaiin .. .. 

«. 

43 

7 

76 

13 

384 

127 



Moradabad 

.. 

67 

13 

74 

17 

346 

131 

1.000 

'M 

Shahjahanpur 

... 

62 

10 

98 

19 

672 

280 

800 

545 

Farrukhabad 

. 

98 

15 

119 

20 

374 

117 

1,000 

,. 

Etawah 


101 

11 

140 

30 

372 

140 

176 


Tndo-Gangetic Plain, Central 


SO 

7 

117 

19 

499 

162 

778 

603 

Cawnpore 


128 

16 

184 

34 

571 

235 

1,000 


Fatehpur 


111 

6 

150 

23 

326 

61 

818 

700 

Allahabad .. 

.. 

101 

14 

187 

29 

780 

501 

792 

735 

Lucknow .. .. 


112 

14 

100 

35 

628 

282 

750 

300 

Dnao . .. 


81 

7 

115 

17 

834 

560 

* 

iS: 

Hae Bareli 

.. 

67 

4 

100 

11 

726 

308 

* 

* 

Sitapur .. .. 

.. 

51 

5 

65 

n 

602 

258 

250 


Hardoi .. 


59 

7 

88 

17 

555 

198 

* 


Fyzabad .. .. 


74 

4 

135 

18 

678 

211 

1,000 

♦ 

Sultanpur .. . * 


65 

3 

81 

7 

754 

162 

* 


Partabgarh .. : 


63 


101 

8 

593 

240 

* 

* 

BaraBanki 


51 

3 

83 

14 

586 

120 

* 

* 

Central India Flgteau 

' *;:• ' 

116 

8 

^i' 18v\^ 

26 

722 

926 

516 

469 

Jhansi .. . . 

. . 

Ml 

9 

264 

42 

752 

291 

167 

333 

Jalauii .. .. 


146 

11 

114 

22 

722 

378 

667 

LOOO 

Hamhpur ,. 


111 

5 

171 

20 

701 

262 

500 

,. 

Banda 


103 

6 

148 

2i; 

693 

294 

1,000 

714 

East Satpuras .. • 



8 

147 

18 

638 

' 275 


* 

Mirzapur * - «• 


ill 2 

8 

147 

18 

638 

275 

* 


Sub-H^malapa, East .. 


64 

4 

53 

6 

$81: 

266 

■ 600 

400 

Gorakhpur .. 

■ 

66 

A 

39 

9 

: 581' 

229 

600 

400 

Basti 

' . ^ 

71 

4 

56 

5 

696 ' 

303 

* 

* 

Gonda 

# ■ 

57 

3 

0 

4 

684 

313 

♦ 

* 

Bahraich 

* ' 

^2 

3 

57 

6 

455 

314 



Indo-Cangetic Plain, East 


Ul 

IQ 

177 

2S 

537' 

141 

73S 

222 

Benares 

. . 

193 

25 

W 

^5 

635 

260 

750 

200 

daxiupur 


. 108 

5 

155 

22 

597 

188 


* 

Ghazipur ,. ,. . 

* • 

, 120 

9 

223, 

38 

617 

243 

694 

264 

Bahia « . «< 


- 116 

8 

^40 

43 

498 

150 

625 

67 

Azarogarh ,. ^ . 


§7 

5 

153 

25 

50Q 

95 

^ 929 

235 , 



,100 

4 


5 

82 

17 

600 

455 

Bampur . 


23 

2 

47 

3 

66 

11 

* 


Tehii'^Garhwal 


, 130 

4 

148 

1 

1,000 

■■ ^ 

.■■■■)*! ■■■■ 


Benares ; 


I2S 

5 

106 

9 

667 

286 

■ 600 

455 

T^talof 23 Oiliest . 

• ■ 

.321 

81 

1 221 

49 

530 

296 

594 

460 


•JfQjjQjiBJatfan. 
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Subsidiary Table IV .—English Uteraeij by aye, sex and lotalily. 


District and iiatoral diuisicm 








'ate i: 

:i En: 

T r: 

n,r 1 

j-QOC 

r 





imnnmff-t 





19. 

ii. 




"i '''i i 1 

1931. 

? 

1 

i 

S 1901. 

5- 


! 

1 1 0’ 
i 

-15 

i z 

-20 


AH 

(5 

1 

! Ad 

1 


1 

: A!I 

dges. 

1 

1 AH 
] 


AH 

3:ge?. 


s 

i ^ 

i 

i ^ 

- 

■ 

1 

i 

1 ^ 

i 

~ 


11 

1 ^ 

j fi 

I 17^ 

? 2 

1 i 

I 

i 

1 

f 

; S 

> 

1 ^ 

' 4- 

1 

X 

9 

3 

• 4 

; ^ 

i ^ 

i 

s 

. 

i i 'J 

I, 

1 - 

12 

!- 

i 4 


16 

' i 1 

iS 

19 

United Provinces (British territory? 


2S 

S 

67 

B 

476 

19 

129 

14 

'liO 

1 

1 13 

94 

! 2,1 

66 

! 9 

;49 

7 

36 

5 

Himalaya^ ITesif 


55 

19 

'l2T 

31 

^292 

39 

203 

39 

157 

36 

i.,-. 

r 

J{j 

134 


'll7 


64 

21 

Delira Dun -. 


■166 

85 

326 

437 

709 

175 

73 i 

nr-z- 

£. i_fU 


111 

H43 

151 

3S5 


■ Z' U 

i 7'3 

i62 

99 

Nalni Tal 


64 

14 


17 

229 

26 

220 

44 

^196 

35 

1174 

29 

154 

60 

no7 

49 

! bit 

26 

Aimora 

.. 

29 

9 

74 

] 7 

1S4 

24 

113 

‘ 7 

405 

16 

S7 

14 

63 

9 

ilOl 

^■2 

50 

9 

Garhwal 


26 

S 

97 

15 

1 '^*'0 

12 

iU5 

6 

105 

s 

! b9 

i 

61 

5 

1 4o 

4 

27 

3 

Sub-Himalayas TFcsi 


29 

6 

61 

10 

157 

17 

134 

12 

m 

11 

95 

9 

62 

S 

49 

5 

4Q 

3 

Saharanpur .. 


32 

10 

75 

15 

197 

23 

I6B 

13 

43& 

17 

119 

14 

S2 

13 

71 

12 

39 

10 

Bareillv 

.. 

39 

7 

95 

15 

24S 

27 

20S 

20 

174 

IS 

149 

15 

93 

16 

84 

8 

87 

5 

Bijnor 

.. 

43 

5 

59 

8 

136 

16 

1 'U6 

8 

C4 

9 

SO 

7 

46 

4 

27 

2 

IS 

k. 

Pilibbit 

.. 

15 

3 

33 

3 

SO 

4 

IG4 

3 

78 

5 

67 

3 

38 

1 

15 

1 

13 

.. 

Kiieri 


10 

1 

'7A 

j£.“? 

3 

56 

6 

49 


41 

If 

b:? 

3 

23 

1 

i 

15 

1 

ii 

1 

Indo-Gangeiic Plain, IFesi 


33 

8 

S4 

14 

205 

21 

m 

16 

124 

15 

106 

13 

70 

S 

50 

6 

37 

4 

MuzaSamasar 


29 

3 

S2 

A 

166 

5 

93 

7 

91 

6 

71 

5 

36 

3 

26 

i 

18 


Meerut 

.. 

40 

11 

!03 

IS 


35 

22 < 

31 

ISO 

27 

163 

22 

124 

17 

32 

12 

69 

9 

Bulandshahr .. 

., 

34 

i 

luO 

2 

204 

5 

113 

4 

1G9 


03 

3 

50 

2 

33 

3 i 

20 ■ 

1 

Aligarh 

,. 

44 

5 

d09 

12 

270 

15 

i5S 

10 

147 

'0 

i 

8 

S6 

8 

ST 4 

5 

4? : 

2 

Muttra 

.. 

34 

7 

79 

il 

203 

27 

161 


136 

14 

117 

11 

47 

12 

72 

6 

45 , 

5 

Agra 

., 

69 

42 

16S 

63 

414 

76 

292 

59 

257 

59 

?21 

49 

196 

39 

152 

23 

8! : 

18 

Mainpuri 

., 

20 

3 

46 

4 

: 99 

7 

76 

5 

66 

5 

57 

4 

22 

1 

25 

14 

19 : 

1 

Etah 

. • 

IL 

1 

36 

2 

1 8S 

5 

SO 

3 

65 

3 

55 

2 

32 

2 

17 

1 

13 ^ 

i 

Budaim 

., 

14 

2 

32 

6 

^ 74 

11 

67 

: 5 

56 

6 

4S 

5 

31 

2 

19 

1 

15 i 

. k 

Moraciabad . . 

.» 

34 

7 

88 

19 

203 

27 

138 

15 

123 

16 

104 

13 

70 

5 

42 

7 

45 : 

4 

Sliahjahanpur 


25 

7 

55 

14 

121 

19 

90 

8 

SO 

10 

68 

8 

45 

4 

28 

3 

20 ^ 

3 

Famikliabad , * 

., 

33 

6 

77 

13 

162 

14 

110 

8 

IQi 

9 

S6 

8 

60 

5 

43 

3 

41 : 

3 

Etawali 

• = 

28 

5 

69 

4 

1S8 

4 

114 

35 

104 

23 

90 

19 

46 

2 

36 

2 

13 , 

1 

Indo-Qangeiic Plain, Central 


31 

12 

71 

20 

[211 

50 

156 

19 

'l32 

! 19 
! 

114 

16 

SO 

11 


10 

43 

7 

Cawnpore 


46 

24 

109 

40 

Bos 

5^ ! 

251 

42 

212 

41 

iS6 

34 

13S 

24 ! 

98 

21 

65 

15 

Fatebpur 

., 

13 

1 

37 

3 

: 79 : 

5; 

62 

3 

; 53 

'• 3 

45 

3 

32 

3 

16 

I 

11 

1 

Allahabad 


89 

42 

178 

70 

493 

8! 

331 

56 

:290 

1 59 ! 

249 

50 

ISO 

: 35 ; 

124 

29 

116 

26 

Lucknow 

., 

113 

47 

236 

86 

i790 

161 

614 

407 

1524 

401 ' 

463 

S7 

34S ^ 

; ■■ 

SOS 

1 6 

i2l4 

40 

Unao 

.. 

16 

1 

39 

2 

! 83 

4 

65 

2 

56 

1 2 

48 

2 

30 

2 ^ 

23 

1 ' 

! 12 


Rae Bareli 

.. 

13 

1 

35 

3 

1 81 

3 

54 

2 

43 

1 2 

41 

2 

31 

T ^ 

22 

i i 

13 


Sitapur 

, „ 

17 

4 

44 

7 

403 

8 

73 

3 

65 


55 

4 

33 


, 2? 

1 * 

17 

1 

Hardoi 

, * 

13 

3 

36 

7 

1 83 

10 

59 

4 

52 

1 5 

44 

4 

29 

2 

18 

! 

11 

.. 

Fyzabad . * 

• * 

18 

4 

47 

6 

181 

9 

128 

8 

105 

7 

91 

6 

51 

4 

49 

4 1 

37 

3 

B^tanpur ,« -. 

. > 

8 


22 : 

1 

54 

3 

42 

1 

35 

I 

30 

1 

19 

2 

12 

1 i 

9 

,. 

Parfcali^arh .. 

. *• 

8 

« • 

21 

1 

6B 

2 

53 

2 

42 

1 

36 : 

1 

27 

1 

15 


12 

k k 

Bara Banki ,, 

•• 

10 

2 

23 

4 

59 

, 6 , 

49 

2 

41 

^ 2 , 

35 

^ 2 1 

26 

i 

16 


14 

1 

hyiia Ph^au 


26 

8 

55 

11 

r 

^ 15 

121 

14 

4Q1 

13 

87 

11 

60 

. 8 

51 

B 

40 

3 

Jhansi . * •, 


51 

20 

98 . 

28 

'321 

41 

251 

38 

. 

35,, 

in 

29 

m 

24 \ 

no 

' '20 : 

103 

' 9 

Jalaun •. , * 

* t 

16 

2 

43 ■ 

3 

! 87 

2 

! 67 

4 

: 58 

,3 

^ 50 

3- 

39 

2 

24 

^ I 

n 

1 

Hamirpur ». * 


9 

I 2 ■ 

22 

2 

: 52 

3 

52 

3 

^ 42 i 

,3 

^ 36 - 

2 

■ 23 

: 2 

: la 

i 

12 

1 

Band® *. 


IB 

I i 

41 

3 

: 81 

5 

72 : 

i 4 

61 

3 

52 

3 

32 

2 

27 

2 

15 ! 

1 

East Salpuraa .. 


2S 

4 

60 

6 1 

124 

9 

m 

8 

91 

,,7 

77 

6 

36 


24 

3 

36 

3 

Mirzapur . * 


25 

4 

60 ^ 

6 ; 

r 

124 

9 

IIG 

8 

91 

7 

11 

6 

36 

8 

24 

3 

36 

3 

S^Jib-HimaJaya, East , * 

, * 

10 

2 

24 

1 

2 

34 

4 

49 

3 

40 

3 

34 

2 ; 

25 


20 

i 

15 

1 

Gorakhpur 


9 

2 

19 

3 

49 

5 

41 

5 

33 

4 

29 

4 

34 

2 

25 

2 

19 

2 

Basti .. 

, ^ 

10 

1 

24 

1 

52 

1 

56 

1 

44 

1 

3? 

i 

16 

.»: 

11 

.. 

7 ; 

k. 

Gonda 


15 

2 

37 

4 

67 


58 

2 

49 

3 

41 

3 

24 

2 

2i 

2 

19 

1 

Bahraich 

•• 

9 


24 

I 

57 

2 

50 

2 

41 ' 

j 

1 

35 

1 

20 

i 

20 

1 

12 

! 

Indo-Gmgeiic Plain, East 


28 

6 

73 

11 

201 

15 

m 

9 

us 1 

9 

98 

8 

72 

5 

46 

3 ' 

26 

1 

Benares 


84 

31 

202 

53 

560 

62 

383 

39 

332 

42 

284 

36 

242 

24 

161 

12 

94 

6 

jraunpur 

• » 

19 

1 

47 ■ 

1 

117 

2 

80 

2 

^ [ 

2 

58 

1 

37 

1 

23 

1 

13 

.. 

Ghazipnc ♦. 

, . 

16 

i 

50 

2 

118 

3 

95 

4 

7B [ 

3 


3 

49 

2 

31 

: 1 

il 

i 

Ballia «. 

• Ik 

19 

i 

56 

3 

134 

6 

89 

2 

77 

3 

65 

2 

43 

1 

21 

. - 

15 

.. 

Azamgarh 


13 

! 

37 

2 

96 

4 

56 

2 

50 ! 

2 

42 

^ 2 

25 

1 

16 

k. 

10 

1 

States 




















Rampur 


1 


10 


34 


35 

2 

27 

i 1 

I 23 

I 

28 

2 

17 


12 ' 

I 

Tehri-Garbwal 


15 

2 

38 

*i 

90 

*i 

55 

^ 1 

51 

1 

45 

I 

21 

! 

19 

. > 

14 

.« 

Benares .* 


31 

3 

76 

3 

150 

3 

87 

i ^ 

82 

i 3 

69 

3 

30 

i 

. * 

• * 

• * 

• * 


61 
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CHAPTEE IX.—LITBBAOY. 


StJBsrDiAEY Table V. — Literacy by caste, 1931 and 1921. 



Number 
literate per 
1,000 aged 
7 years and 
over in 
1931. 


Advanced. 

Klayastha 

Intermediate. 

Vaisliyat.. 
Saiyid.. 
Bhuiiihar 
Brahman 
Sonar ., 

Kalwax 

Shailda.. 

Bajput 
Taga .. 


Backward. 

Jat .. 
Nan-Miislim 
Julalia 
Kumai 
Lohar ,. 

Barhai 

Teli 

Hahuxa 

Gujar 

Dhuniya 

Silpkar 

Lodli 

Mallah 

Limiya 

Ahir .. 

BTachlii 
Kori ., 

Kahar 
Nat .. 
Kumhar 
Gadariya 
Bhangi 
Bom (Blaina) 
Chamar 
Pasi ., 


Increase 
(+) or 
decrease (—) 
since J921.t 

Number 
literate per 
1,000 of aU 
ages in 
1931. 

i 

3 

Females. 

Males. 

<D 

a 

ty 

pR 

4 

= 1 

r 

7 


Tnereas© 
(-I-) or 
decrease (—) 
since 1921. 


Ntmiber 
literate in 
English per 
10,000 aged 
7 years and 
over in 
1931. 


Increase 
(d-)or 
decrease (—) 
since 1921. f 



10 II 


702 I 191 1+117 +89 I 393 155 +70 +65 1,964 215 +708 +158 


57 +34 +17 

87 +144 +39 

28 +125 +17 

25 + 79 +10 

18 1 +77 +9 

11 1+80 +3 


318 46 

310 70 
258 23 

245 21 

195 14 

175 


14 j +54 +1 

8 I § § 


8 +23 

4 § 

5 +21 

1 +20 

2 +23 

4 +13 

2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

0*3} ■ § I 

0*3| +9 


+ 100 +32 

+ 92 +13 

+54 +8 

+55 +6 

+48 +4 

J: § 

+39 —1 

+22 +3 


25 +80 +5 

36 +640 +21 

3 +92 +3 

19 +107 +10 

6 +37 +4 


3 —16 

11 , 

4 I +54 


16 +1 
§ 


Nil Nil 

13 0 


28 Nil 

6 1 


2 Nil 


0*21 +2 


Number 
literate in 
English per 
10,000 of 
all ages in 
1931. 


Increase 
(+) or de¬ 
crease (—) 
since 1921. 



society, typical of all classes of 

over exceeds 5(S ^ ?a mtormediate or backward, according as the proportion of literate males of 7 years and 

V6re^eds|0pexc^t.,isbetwe6n 10and50percent, orisbeW ' 

and over as based on. males and females aged 5 years and over, whereas in 1931 they are based on those of 7 years 

in columns 6 instnictiona received from the Government of India, not smoothed. The figures 

that the IQSrfiwnrAo are b^ed on males and females of all ages in order to give a closer comparison. It should be noted 

± The fiernSTif number of males and females of the ages of 5 and 6 years who were returned as literate. 

§EigurS^^ a^abfe^ 

Jf prefixed by a. + or a — or by no sigp indicates that the actual figure is O' 5 or less, but not 































District and 
natural 
cii^'ision. 


(British 


United Frovinees 
teiritory) 

Himalaya, Wtst' 

Denra Dim ., 

Nairn Tal 
Akoora 

Garhwa! ., 

Sub’Himalaya, We^t 

Saharanpnr ,. 

BareiBy 

Bijnor ,, 

Piiibhit ,, 

Kheri 


Tndo-Gangstic Plain-, .. 
Muzaffamagar ,. 

Ideerut 

Balandshalir 

Aii^h 

Muttra 

Agra 

Mainpuri 

Etah 

Budaun 

Moradabad 

Shahjalianpur ., 

Famikhabad 

Etawah 

Inda-Gangetic Plain, Central 

Cawnpore 

Fatebpur 

Allahabad 

Lucknow 

Dhao 

Kae Bareli 

Sitapur 

B^doi 

Eysiabad .. 

Sultanpur , • 

Partsd^arh 
BaraB^iki »» 

O&n&tal India Plat&m 
dhausi .. 

Jalmm * • 






















































CHAPTEK IX.—^lilTBEAOY. 


SuBSiDiABY Table VI .—Progress of literacy since — {concluded). 


iKumbor litorato permillo. 


20 and over. 


District and 
natural 
division. 


roti^alo?}. 


United Provinces (British 

territory.) 

Hintalai/ai West 

DehraDun 
Naini Tal 
Almora 

Garhwal .. 


Siih-Himalayai West 

Sahaianpnr 

Bareilly 

Bijnor 

Piiibhifc 

Kheri 


Indo-Gangdic Plain, TF{^5^ 

Mnzaffarnagar 

Meerut 

Bulaudshalir 

Aligarh 

Mutti'a 

Agra .. 

Mainpuri 
Etah ., 

Budaun 

Moradabad 

Shah.jahan.pur 

Barrukhabad 

Etawah 


'n, Central 


Jndo - Gangctic Pla 

Cawnpore 

Patehpur 

A'lahabad 

Lucknow 

TJnao .. 

Bae Bareli 
Sitapur 

Eaidoi , 

Eyzah ad . 

Sultanpur 
Partabgarh 
BaraBanki 


Central hidia Plateau 

JhaxLSi 

Jalann 

Hamirpiir 

Banda .. 

East Satpuras 
Mirzapur 

Svh^PLimalaya, Mast 
Gorakhpur ,. 

Basti .. 

Gouda .. 

Bahraich , , 

Indo-Cangetic Plain, East 

Benares 

Jaunpui* 

Ghazipur 

BaUia 

Azamgarh 

States. 

Kampur *,, 

Tehri-GarhwaX ,, . 
Benares 



N3lOU)lOCo \J0C0 03 U) .{k C30 U3 lO ^^C 03 03 03 03 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

Subsidiary Table VII.— ProporliGn of literacy at cerlain ages. 


Total popalatio 


Age groups. 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 

2 

- 

Britisli Territory. 



7-13 .. 

7»TS9,563 

4,255,597 

Percentage 


100-0 


3,133,190 

1,751,329 

Percentage 

100-0 

103-0 

17-23 .. 

5,302,762 

2,355,741 

Percentage 

100-0 

103’0 

24 and over 

22,500,327 

11,805,342 

Percentage 

100-0 

103-0 

States. 



7-13 .. 

194,415 

102,4uu 

Percentage 

100-0 

100-0 

14—16 

72,539 

41,492 

Percentage 

100-0 

103-0 

17-23.- 

143,507 

69,832 

Percentage 

IGO’O 

lGG-0 

24 and over 

553,452 

287,477 

Percentage 

100-0 

100-0 


G. 

T 

otal literate 


Females. 

Feiscns. 

Males. 

i 

1 Females. 

4 

C 

6 

*7 

5,523,971 

277,550 


53,723 i 

100-0 

3-6 

5*5 

1-1 \ 

l,3SI,S61 

215,395 

190,670 

24,726 j 

103-0 

. 6* 9 

10-9 

1-3 ' 

2.c47,021 

409, i 76 

362,396 

46,2SG ■ 

IQO’Q 

7-4 

12-7 

1-7 i 

10,694,935 

1,556,465 

1,251,112 

105,353 

lOfj’O 

6-0 

19*6 

1-0 

92,015 

5,948 

5,536 

412 

lQO-0 

3*1 

5*4 

0-4 

31,047 

4,180 

3,944 

236 

100-0 

5*8 

9-5 

0-8 

7-3,675 

8,053 

7,616 

442 

100-0 

5*4 

13-9 

0*6 

265,975 

31,423 

50,461 

962 


5* 7 

10-6 

0-4 
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SuBsiDiABY Table VIII .—Number of institutions and pupils according to the 
returns of the Education Department. {British territory only.) 



,9„. 1 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Class o£ institution. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Scholars. 1 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Scholars, 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu¬ 

tions, 

Scholars. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

tfnited Provinces (British Territory) .. 

25,957 

1,512,747 

21,268 

1,017,661 

15,525 

645,m 

13,920 

433,499 

A,—UtiCOfnized lmiii’uUo?i3 

23,661 

1,451,698 

18,158 

981,644 

10,884 

573,407 

7,620 

3S2^n 

■Oniversities .. 

4(0) 

4,173(&) 

1 20 

5,467 

35 

4,231 

28 

1,697 

Arts colleges .. .. 

11(0) 

1,851 

/ 




Professional colleges 

9 

3,517 

16 

1,644 

9 

1,136 

10 

728 

Technical and industrial eduoation 

762 

24,508 

802 

■ 15,591 

220 

S,S93 

54 

3,48? 

(i) Training schools for masters ,. 

89 

1,621 

509 

4,195 

114 

1,085 

4 

<145 

(ii) Training school for mistresses .. 

45 

393 

27 

175 

17 

313 

2 

103 

(ixi) Other special schools 

628 

22,494 

266 

11,221 

89 

4,195 

48 

2,93? 

^S'scoJ^i^ar;y education 

1,279 

213,435 

952 

110,686 

612 

92,S85 

546 

70,210 

(i) English .. 

400 

104,663 

320 

60,619 

232 

47,324 

242 

30,820 

(ii) Vernacular .. 

879 

108,772 

632 

50,067 

380 

45,261 

304 

39,450 

Pj^hnary schools .. .. 

21,596 

1,204,214 

16,368 

848,356 

10,008 

469,862 

6,982 

276,396 

B.—Unrecognized Insiittdiond (d) 

2,296 

61,049 

1 

3,110 

66,017 

4,641 

72,380 

6,300 

SOfill 


{a) In addition there is the affiliated Ilniversity of Agra, which was constituted in 1926. 

(6) These include arts and science students only. Members of the universities studying vocational subjects law, commen-e> 
engineering and medicine) have been included with the students under professional colleges. 

(c) These include 10 degree colleges and the Benares Sanskrit College. 

(d) No further details are available. 











Chapter X.—LANGUAGE. 


1. The statistics relating to language are set out in Imperial Table XV, 
which consists of two parts :— 

Part I—Mother-tongue. 

Part II.—Bi-lingualism. 

At the end of this chapter are two subsidiary tables showing 

Subsidiary Table I.— The distribution of the total population of the 
province by mother-tongue arranged according to the classifi¬ 
cation adopted by Sir George Grierson in the Linguistic Survey. 
(Actual figures). 

Subsidiary Table II.— The distribution (proportional) by mother- 
tongue, of the total population of each natural division and 
district. 

2. Two columns were provided for language in the general schedule. 
In the fiirst -was to be entered the person’s mother-tongue and in the second 
any subsidiary language or languages commonly used. The actual instruc¬ 
tions issued were, for the first column 

“ Enter each person’s mother-tongue. In the case of infants and 
deaf-mutes the language of the mother should be entered 

and for the second :— 

“ Enter any language or languages habitually spoken by each person 
in dally or domestic life in addition to his or her mother-tongue.’ 

To this was added the general instruction 

“ Enter the ordinary language of the province as Hindustani. Do not 
write ‘ Urdu ’ or ‘ Hindi.’ ‘ Pahari boli ’ should he entered as 
Hindustani.” 

The second column was an innovation at this census, and the results, as we 
shall see later, show that its repetition at another census is not desirable for 
this province. The space it occupies on the schedule could probably be used 
to better advantage for collecting other more useful information. The. instruc¬ 
tions concerning the first column varied shghtly from those of 1921 which w^ere 
to the eSect that for people using the ordinary speech of the province “ Hindu¬ 
stani ” was to he entered : for others was to he entered the name of the language 
spoken as given hy the speaker. For any who used more than one language, 
that language which he used in his own home was to be put down. Under 
these instructions a person who at the time of enumeration did not regularly 
use his mother-tongue either outside or inside his home would not have his 
mother-tongue recorded at all. Such cases, however, must he very rare and 
would affect the figures of the province only to a negligible extent, so that 
the figures of mother-tongue at this census and for language at last census may 
be taken as exactly comparable. 

The instructions were well carried out at this census and the statistics 
may be taken as presenting an accurate account of the language distribution 
of the province, provided it is admitted that such variations as exist in the 
vernacrdar of the province, are, with the exception of a few gypsy languages, 
purely dialectic. 

3. There is little of interest about the languages of this province. All 
that can be said about them has long since been written, and changes are 
n^ligihle. 


Statistics of 
langvaget where 
found. 


How the figures 
were obtained; 
and their 
accuracy. 


The, Linguistic 
Survey. 
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OHAPTBE. X.—LANGUAGE. 


According to the Linguistic Survey the province has four vernaculars- 
Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Bihari and Central Pahari—distributed approxi- 
mately as shown in diagram no. 93. 


Diagram 93. 


MAP 

SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
VERNACULARS OF THE UNITED PR0VINGE& 
AOGOROm TO LINGUISriG SURVEY. 
CENTRAL PAHAR! 

WESTERN HINDI __ _ _ . 

EASTERN HINDI _S 

BIHARI _ 



It is admitted that these languages merge into one another and are not 
separated by hard and fast boundary lines. “ When such boundaries are 
spoken of or are shown on a map, they must always be understood as conven¬ 
tional methods of showing definitely a state of things which is in its essence 
indefinite. It must be remembered that on each side of the conventional fine 
there is a border tract of greater or less extent, the language of which may be 
ifiasged'at. ■will with one mr'ofrher.”* ■ • 
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HES'DU3TA2s'I THE COMMON PKO^-I^TjEVL LANCiUAGE. 

^ This classification is wholly unfamiliar to the general public, and the 
variations in crossing from one side of the proTinee to the other, not to say in 
crossing any conventional boundary line, are* so gradual and imperceptible 
as to make it an impossibility for any save a scientific expert to adjudge wiiich 
particular vernacular of the four aiiyoiie speaks. It is for this reason that no 
attempt has ever been made in the province to cliiferentiatB between these four 
vernaculars in filling up the schedules. This classification can therefore be 

used only by the indirect 
I method of assigning to each 
j vernacular the population 
j of the tract in which it is 
I spoken, less those returning a 
I foreign language. The figures 
{ thus obtained are compared 
: in the margin with those 
I of 1911. The conventional 
I boundaries I have adopted 
coincide everywhere with 
those adopted by !Mr. Blunt 
then, so the figures are exactly 
comparable. 

As wiU be imagined from the method in which these figures have been 
calculated, they correspond very closely with the actual increases in total 
population in each of the areas concerned, and the total increase in all four 
vernaculars together is very close to the increase in total population betw'een 
1911 and 1931 (1,618,475). For a full account of this classification of the 
provincial vernaculars the reader is referred to Mr. Blimt’s Report, 1911, Part I, 
page 279, tt seq, and to the Linguistic Suiwey. There is nothing fresh to be 
added, save that the absence of natural obstacles, such as mountain ranges, 
throughout the bulk of the province, coupled mth rapidly improving means 
of communication and the spiead of education, must gradually be removing 
even the former small distinctions between these four vernaculars. 

4. According to popular ideas the province has two vernaculars, Urdu Hind' Stani, 
and Hindi. This matter also was fully dealt with by Mr. Blunt, to whose Urd, and 
report* I would refer the reader. A still more detailed account is to be found dlindi. 
in Sir George Grierson’s Linguistic Survey (page 162 et f^eq). From this book 
I w^ould cpiote the following passage which puts the matter in a nutshell. 

“ Hindustani is primarily the language of the Northern Doab, 
and is also the lingua franca of India, capable of being wTitten 
both in the Persian and the Nagari characters and, without 
purism, avoiding alike the excessive use of either Persian or 
Sanskrit words when employed for literature. 

The name ‘ Urdu ’ can then be confined to that special variety of 
Hindustani in which Persian words are of frequent oecurrence, 
and which therefore can only be written with ease in the 
Persian character ; and similarly “ Hindi ’ can be confined to 
the form of Hindustani in which Sanskrit words abound, and 
which therefore is legible only when written in the Nagari 
character. These are the definitions which were proposed by 
the late 3klr. Grows©, and they have the advantage^ of being 
intelligible, wMe at the same time they do not overlap ’’.f 

At this census ■wdth the approval of Government, as in 1921, no attempt 
was made, in filling up the schedules, to distinguish between Urdu and Hindi, 
firstly because the information so collected would be of no material use, and 
secondly in order to avoid a revival of the former bitter controversy referred 
to by Mr. Blunt in the 1911 Report, Of the population enumerated in the 

* CcmBs Heport i, Part I, page ^0 el 
f Linguistic Survey, page 167. 
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CHAPTER X.—LANGHAGE. 


Other 

vermc ilars of 
the province. 


Mother-tan g"es 
foreig i to this 
prooince. 


Bi-lingvaliam.. 


province including the states, no less than 997 per mille returned Hindustani, 
accepted in the above sense embracing both Urdu and Hindi, as their mother- 
tongue, 

5. The only other mother-tongues which find a home in the province are 
certain gypsy dialects. At this census only four were returned, the actual 

figures of which are given in the margin. They are 
negligible. These gypsy languages were dealt 
with by Mr. Blunt in 1911*, and a fuller account 
will be found in the Linguistic Survey, Volume I, 
Part I, Chapter XVI, The only pomt of note is 
that these dialects are rapidly dying out in this 
province. These wandering tribes are taldng to a 
more settled manner of living, cultivation and the 
like, and with this change comes the need to use 
the language of their neighbours. As a result the 
majority of the present members of these tribes have 

-—- never learnt these dialects, but speak from their 

youth some form or other of Hindustani. This 
may be seen from the following figures. In 1911 no less than 8,804 persons re¬ 
turned then’ language as one of the gypsy dialects, which then included Banjari, 
Haburi, Kanjari, Kanphati, Kunchbandhi, Natki, Pachwi, and Sansia. In 1921, 
Banjari was I’eturned by 109 persons and ICanjari by 28, but the figures appear 

to be incomplete. In order to illustrate 
’ how far these mother-tongues are dying 

out I give, in the margin, the number 

■ ' enumerated in 1931 of those tribes who 

, returned gypsy dialects in 1911, to- 

a gypsy gether with the number who returned a 

language gypsy language as mother-tongue at 

mother- this census. Ban jar as, Kanphatas, 

tongue. Kunchbandhias and Pankhias have not 

■ - been separately tabulated by caste at 

!53 this census so their figures are omitted. 

J 02 The figures suffice to show how comple¬ 

tely Hindustani is overlaying and replac- 
ing these gypsy tongues. From para- 

71 graph 7 infra it will be seen that even 

—- those who returned a gypsy language as 

mother-tongue in every case returned 

Hindustani as subsidiary language, 

fi- As regards the other mother-tongues returned they give little more 
real information than the number and nationality of inrmigrants and visitors 
to the province who have not yet beoome merged in the resident population. 
Aliy changes that have taken place since 1921 are changes not of language but 
of pipulatioii, and those have been dealt with in ChaptersT and III. Ho further 
discussion is necessary here. One point may be mentioned in connexion with the 
unusually large number of persons who returned their mother-tongue as Scotch 
(Oaelic). There has been no revival in this language, nor is it likely seriously 
to overlay or replace Hindustani. The figures are due to the fact that the hulk 
of the Seaforbhs, w'ho were stationed at Jhansi, returned Gaelic as their mother- 
tongue. The correctness of the enumeration was subsequently verified from 
the Officer Commanding himself. 

7. An attempt was made to ascertain how far the languages of this prov¬ 
ince and of neighbouring territory are overlaying each other. The results are 
shown tahsilwise, where any figures were returned at all, in Part II of Imperial 
Table XV. It should be noted that returns of English as either mother-tongue 
or subsidiary tongue have been excluded from this part of the table being irre¬ 
levant to the enquiry in hand. It may also be mentioned that no one in the 
province returned more than one subsidiary language excluding English, 

* Census Report, 1914 Fart I, page 2§9, 



Gj^sy dialect. 

1 

Persons. 

Haburi 

102 

Kanjari 

.. 

153 

Kanphari (or Kanphati) 

73 

Kati (or Katki) 

71 

Total 

399 
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Tlie most striking feature of these figures is the iit 
number of those v%-ho use legulaiiy in their daih' Hie a la 
mother-tongue (excluding, of course, Engikli!." Ihis u 
contrast with some other parts of India. 


ter insignificance of the 

ri£iiui_^0 otli0r trifl.si tlisrir 

ill be found in striking 


Bhotia is spoken as a subsidiary tongue by a few X-seopde in tahsil Ma!ia.raj- 
ganj of district Gora-klipui', in J ^ Ah llOlcl1 i.l tails'll of ALiiGra, and Chamoii tahsil 
of Garhwal, presimia-bly as a result of contact with Biiotia settlers and itinerant 
traders ; Rajasthani is used by a iev: in scattered area-s. as a result of business 
contacts ; Punjabi is s^joken by some in Meerut and Bijnor districts as a result 
of contact with immigrants from the Punjab ; and Isepali is usc'd as a subsidiaiy 
language bj’ a few in Benares, Pitiioragarli taiiaii of Almora and Gonda talisii 
of Gonda, again as a result of contact- with hiiiniaTants. 


Altogether of those who returned Hindustani as their mother-tongue 
only I'O per 10,000 returned a siibsidiar%’ language (nmies 1’6 per lO.OuO ; 
females 0-9 per 10,000). 


Aonong those who returned Bhotia as their mother-tongue in the jirovince 
643 per mille (males 614 jjer mille, females 679 per mille) also speak Hindustani. 
The bulk of these are found in Pithoragarh talisii cf district AJmora. The 
higher proportion among females is due to their inter-iiianiage with males 
whose mother-tongue is HindustaBL 


Every one of the 399 persons who returned a gj’ps.y dialect as mother- 
tongue returned Hindustani as subsidiary' language. 

As mentioned in paragraph 2 supra these figures are too hisignificant to 
warrant the labour and expense of coliectiou in future. 


(i) S ..ds''d'ary 
lang ages to 
Bind^stani. 


{ii) Hindusfani 
as s.its'diary 
lang age to 
others. 

(a) To Bhotia, 


(b) To the gypsy 
languages. 
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Subsidiary Table I .—Disiribution of total po'pulation by mother-tongue.] 






Popuh-itioii. 

Family and sub¬ 
family. 

Branch and siib- 
brancb. 

Groiiii an d Bub- 
gi’oup. 

Lfinguago. 

PerBOiiB, 

Maks. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



A.—Vernaculars of India- 




AvsincJamMy. 







Austro-Nesiaii sub- 

ludo-Kesian branch 

Malay group 

Millay 

21 

9 

12 

family. 





Karen family 


Karon group 

Ptiku 

2 

2 


Tibeto-Ckinese family. 







Tiboto-Burmaxi sub- 

Tibeto-Himalayan 

1?i]30lan group 

1 

Bboliu of Tibet, or 

4,000 

2.221 

1,779 

family. 

branch. 

1?iboian. 




Assam-Biirmeae 

BamorBodo grouj) 

Garo 

2 

I 

1 

1 

branch. 

Kacliin 

40 

17 

23 

Kacliin group 



Kuki-Chin group .. 

Meithoi (Man'p uri) 

12 

5 

7 



Burma group 

Bimneso 

85 

56 

29 

Dravidian family .. 


Dravida group 

Tamil 

941 

627 

314 




Malayalam 

396 

235 

161 




liCanarcso 

160 

90 

70 




Coorgi 

1 1 

-• 

1 




Toda 

3 

.. 

3 



Intormediato groui^ 

Malto 

2 

I 

1 




Gondi 

1 

1 

•- 



Andhra language 

Telegu 

640 

401 

239 

Indo-European 


FT or th-Wes tom 
language. 

Brahui 

9 

9 

• • 

family. 







Aryan sub-family 

Eranian branch 

Eastern group 

Pashto 

2,048 

1,846 

202 




Balochi 

90 

75 

15 


Bardic branch 

Khowar group 

Khowar, Chitrali 

3 

3 





or Arniya. 


143 

39 



Bard group 

Kashmiri 

182 


Indo-Aiyan 





.. 


branch. 

Sanskrit sub- 

branoh. 

Sanskrit group .. 

Sanskrit .. 

9 

8 

1 


Outer sub-branch 

North-Western 

Lalinda or West¬ 

2 

.. 

2 



group. 

ern Punjabi, 
Sindhi 

388 

283 

IG5 



Southern group .. 

Marathi 

4,298 

2,603 

1,695 




Konkahi 

112 

74 

38 



Eastern group . . 

Oriya 

242 

158 

84 




Bihori 

74 

46 

28 




Bengali 

27,230 

14,361 

12,869 




Assamese .. 

222 

111 

111 


Mediate sub- 

Mediate group 

Eastern Hmdi " 





branch. 




23,497,715 


Inner sub-branch 

Central group 

Western Hindi i- 

^ *^49,456,321 

' 25,958,612 



Pahari group 

Oentral Pahari 






Central group (con- 

Eajasthani 

11,945 

7,243 

4,702 




(Maarwari). 



* These were all returned under “ Hindustani.*' 

f These figiues are for the whole proviuee inoluding the states. 
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SiJBSiDiAEY Table I .—Distribution of totul 2 >opulafion by mother-tongue —{cc>iicld.) 


Family and snb- 
farnily. 

Brancli and sub- 

i 

? Groii-o and snb- 

( group. 

j 

1 

...... 

1 Persons. 


1 

j Females. 

i 

? 2 

- 

: 


5 

i s 

1 7 

Indo-Eu.rop-:aiz 


i A.—Vemaeiilars ol 

inda _^ ■*'’ ".'K.-'''C 

■ 7 ) 



1 

ftinilly. 

i 




j 

\ 


Aryan sii?>-fainiiy— 

Tndo-Aryan 

! CentraL urGun'-- 



i 6,d75 

i 3AGi.; 


{concluded). 

5-i.» 


hteTr ‘ . 



; 



Inner draneb— 

t 

: Oupirat-i 

. . 

1 4414 

1 2.441 

i , t- (70 


(conchided). 









1 

i Panjabi 


37,505 


S.250 



Pabari oroup— 

E-istern Paaa 

•b 

31,067 

1 2-^,77-22 

6,745 



(concluiied). 

i Khas kura 

r.sr 


1 





! Nepali. 





Unclassified laii- 


Gypsy languages . . 

1 Haburi 


102 

57 

45 

gnages. 



; Kanjari 


15,3 

75 

78 




■ Kbanphari 


73 

51 

22 




; N'ati 


1 71 

7u 

I 



B,—Veraaculars of other Asiatic 





In do -Euroyean 


countries and Africa. 



i 


family. 








Arvan siib-Familv 

Indo-Aryan 

.. 




" - 

• • 


branch. 








Outer sub-branch 

Southem group 

Singha.lese 


3 

1 

2 


Eranian branch .. 

Persian group 

Persian 


5S3 

353 

139 



Armenian group 

Amieraan 


4 

4 

,. 

Tihet'O-ChinBse 








fajnily. 

Tai Chinese snb- 

Chinese branch .. 

Chinese group 

Chinese 


so 

4S 

32 

family. 








Semitic family 



Arabic 


82 

4S 

34 

1 



Hebrew 


I 

1 

•• 

1 

Mongolian family .. 

. • 

Ural-Atlaic group .. 

Turkish 


25 : 

23 

2 



Japanese group .. 

Japanese 


7 : 

6 

1 

Malayo-Polyma ia n 

. • 

^Malayan group 

Javanese 


1 


1 

family^ 


C — European Languages 




1 

Indo-Europea ri 

., 

Greek group 

Greek 


2 

«• 

2 

family^ 


Homan group 

Itaiiaii 


49 

36 

13 




French 


44 

2i ' 

23 




Spanish 


5 

2 

3 




PcHTtuguege 


124 

96 

23 



Celtic group 

Welsh 


22 

21 

i;- 




Gaelic (Scotch) 


535 

526 

^ 9'‘ 




Irish 


42 

1 35 

7 



Baito-Siavonic group 

Slavonic Kussian 

3 

I 

2 



Teutonic group 

Engltah 


34,443 

; ■ ■ 22,847 

11,596' 




Dutch 


8 

3 

5 




Flemish 


2 

i 

2 




Norwegian 


9 

; , 1 

8 




Swedish 


36 

IS 

is 




Danish 


, 1 

. •• ■ 

I 




Gorman 


76 

14. 

62 
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OtiAPTJDE X.- 


:LANaDA€}:i^. 

Subsidiary Table It— Disiribufion by mother-tongue of the population 

of each district and state. 


Difitrict and natural 
division. 


Umied Pravinees (Bri¬ 
tish Territory). 
Himalaya, West 

J. Delu’a Dun 


2. Naini Tal 

3. Aliuora 

4. Gai'hwal 

^v^-Him-alaya, West. .. 

5 Saliaranpur 

6. Bareilly ," 

7. Bijnor 

8. Pilibhit 

9. ICheri 

Indo^Qarigetic Plain 
West. ' 

10. Muzafl’amagar . 

11. Meomt 

12. Biilandshahr 

13. Aligarh 

14. Muttra 

15. Agra 

16. Mainpui'i 

17. Etali 

18. Budaun 

19. Moradabad 

20. Shahjahanpur 

21 . Farrokhabad 

22- Etawah 

In^-Oang^ic Ftain, 
Central, 

23. Cawnpore 

24. Fatehpui* 

25. Allahabad 

26. Lucknow 

27. Bnao 

28. Rae Bareli 

29. Sifcapur 

30. Hardoi 

31. Fyzabad 

32. Soltanpur 

33. Partabgarh 

34. Bara Bank! 

India Plateau 

35. Jhansi 

36. Jalaun 

37. Hatuirpur 

38. Banda 

Hast Satpuras 

39. Hirzapur 
^yd>-IIimdlaya, Hast, . 

40. Gorakhpur 

41. Baati 

42. Gonda * ' 

43. Bahraich ** 

Plain, 

44. Benares 

45. Jaunpur 

46. Gliaadpiir 

47. Ballm 

48. Azamgarii * [ 

Itaanpur *, 

Benarea *, 

Tehii-Gndiwal 





where asterisks appear 
,wBBw^^^HBaoal©r^»I,gtles represented by 
















Chapter XI.—RELIGION. 


1. We are concerned in this chapter "Rith the niinibers of tho-se who have 
been retnmed as professing certain religions, rather than Vvith their tenets 
except in so far as these mfluence the figures. Imperial Table XVI gives 
the actual figures by sex of all the religions returned for each district and state. 
Imperial Table Y gives the distribution by religion and sex in municipalities 
and other towns, and Provincial Table II gives the distribution by tahsils. 
Figures for age and civil condition, literacy, and race, tribe or caste are sho^vn 
by religion in Imperial Tables VII, XIII and XVII resiieetively. Imperial 
Table VIII shows civil condition by age for Anglo-Indian and Indian Christ¬ 
ians, and Table XI shows the occupation of Christians. 

An analysis of the fig*ures for religion is provided in the four subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter wliich show :— 

Subsidiary Table I —The general distribution of the population by 
religion at the last six censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II —The distribution of the population at the last 
six censuses of each chstriet and state according to the main 
religions—Brahmanic or orthodox Hinduism, Islam, Aiya 
Samajism and Christianity. 

Subsidiary Table III —The number of Christians at each of the last six 
een.suses and the variations therein during the last 50 years. 

Subsidiary Table IV —The distribution by religion at this census of 
the urban and rural population. 

2. The instructions for filling in the entry of each person’s religion 
were as foUows :— 

Column 4: {Religion) —Enter here the religion which each person returns, 
as Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Jain, Arya, Brahmo, Dev, Buddliist, Ciiristian, Parsi. 
In the case of aboriginal tribes who are not of the above religions, the name 
of the tribe should be entered in this column. In the case of Cliristians, the 
sect also should be entered below the religion. No sect should be ^vritten 
for any other religion.*’ 

This was amplified as follows :— 

“ (1) You must be careful to see that Jains, Brahmos, Aryas, Devs 
and Sikhs are not entered as Hindus, even if they say they are 
Hindus ; otherwise whatever religion the man himself mentions 
must be entered. Jains are sometimes called Saraogis. 

(2) It has been arranged that every illiterate Christian will have a small 
slip of paper with the name of his sect entered on it, in Urdu and 
Nagari. Enumerators should ask for tliis slip and copy the 
sect from it. Supervisors will ask to see the slips when testing 
such entries.” 

It will be seen that sect was recorded only for Christians, but eventually 
as 8, measure of economy the tabulation of even the Christian sects was very 
much curtailed. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the figures a word is neeessfiry as to 
the difference in meaning of the word religion used in connexion with this 
Report and that usually accepted in Western countries. In the West religion 
connotes a man’s ideas as to God, the life hereafter and so on, in fact his creed 
as to the superhuman. In this country (and in this Report) the word religion 
covers the whole field of social conduct and takes no account of small differences 
in personal belief which are too numerous in this country to be corisidered, 
for outside Islam and Christianity few of the religions met with have any dis¬ 
tinguishing central concept or doctrinal basis. Even in the ease of Islam and 
Christianity there are on the fringes small groups who combine the forms and 
exercises of more than one community and are consequently difficult to place. 

The distinction of religion in this country is thus more social than 
religious in the Western sense of the word. This may be summed up in the 
words of the India Census Report, 1921*:— 

“ The census is not concerned with personal religion but is an attempt 
to record religion in its communal aspect, merely distinguishing 

* 1921# page ICBt 


The figures : 
where found. 


The staiistics: 
how obtained, 
their meaning 
and accuracy. 
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CHAPTER XI.—RELiarOlSr. 


The general 
distribution by 
religion. 


The 

classification 
by religion. 


those who lay claim to one or other of the recognized sectional 
labels without looking too closely into tlie validity of their claims.” 

The only difficulty met with at this census in securing an accurate enumera¬ 
tion from this viewpoint was the communal aspect. Pending constitutional 
reforms had accentuated the rivalry between the two main communities of 
this province, Hindus and Muslim's, with the i*esult that influences were 
at work to induce all non-Muslim communities to return themselves as 
Hindus. The influences were, however, not as strong in this ■ province as in 
some parts of India and as between Muslims and non-Muslims had no effect 
at all. In the case of the reformed Hindu communities the difficulty was 
practically surmounted by allowuag any who so desired to return themselves 
as ifindu-Arya, Hindu-Hadhaswami, etc. Speaking generally, therefore, the 
statistics of religion may be accepted as thoroughly reliable. The value of 
the figures will be further discussed under each head. 


Religion. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8, 
9. 


. Hindu 

(a) JSrahmmiic 

(b) Arya .. 

( g ) Madhaswanii 
id) Brahmo 
{&) Bcv 
Jain 
Sikla 

Buddhist 
Muslim .. 
Christian 
Zoroastrian 
tTew 

Indefinite beliefs 


1931. 

' 

1921. 

Actual 

Kumber 


Hmnboi' 

per 10,000 

Actual 

por 10,000 

number. 

of total 
population. 

nurnbori 

of total 
population 

40,905,586 

8,450 

38,610,462 

8,509 

40,585,338 

8,384 

38,405,624 

8,464 

316,679 

6S 

204,655 

45 

3,382 

1 

* 


143 


183 


44 




67,954 

14 

67,887 

15 

46,500 

10 

14,234 

3 

730 

.. 

488 


7,181,927 

1,484 

6,481,032 

V,429 

203,006 

42 

200,706 

44 

991 


925 


66 

.. 

41 


3 

' • 

12 



* InUuded with Brahmanic Hindu. 


only is noted in the margin. 
The Brahmanio or ortho¬ 
dox Hindus amoxmt to 
nearly 84 per cent, Muslima 
to nearly 16 per cent, and 
the remainder to a little 
over 1 per cent. Muslims 
have during the past de¬ 
cade increased nearly twice 
as rapidly as Hindus, the 
percentage increases being 
Mnslims 10'8 and all 
Hindus 6’9. Brahmanic or 
orthodox Hindus have to 
some extent lost to the 
reformed Hindu religions, 
though Radhaswamis, 
Brahmos and Devs are 
still of no numerical im¬ 
portance in this Province. 

Likewdse Buddhists, Zoroastrians, Jews and those of indefinite beliefs 
are numerically unimportant. Jains have remained stationary, hut Sikhs 
It increase as the result of a large number of Jats (chiefly in 

Moraclabad District) returning their religion as Sikh instead of Hindu for the 
farst tune {vide paragraph 13 w/m). 

The variations under each head will be dealt with in later paragraphs. 

adopted in Imperial Table XVI was prescribed for 

. ® It differs from that of the last two censuses in the exclu- 

sion or tfie heading Indo-Aryan religions over Hindus (orthodox and reformed), 
am, Di^ Buddhist. It has now become traditional in this country for 
census to ride the crests of the successive waves of political agitation. 1911 

was no exception and as usual the communal aspect was then receiving its 
due, share of attention. Hindu partizans were anxious to claim Aryas, 
Bramnos, Jains, Sikhs a,nd Buddhists as their political allies, and asserted 
ought all to be classed as at the very least, Hindu sectarians, 
U not as Hmdus pure and simple. To meet this claim as far as possible and 
so smoothe the part of the enumerator the religions concerned were grouped 
^der the heading Indo-Aryan religious, though the lieading was not meant 
f these religions is a sebt of Hmduism or of any other 

ot the rehgions grouped with,it, nor t^t there is even any bond between 
them save that, which is denoted by the tenh itself, mfe, thait they are all reh- 
p.ons whose coigia was Indian and (witib. the sole exe^Hon of Buddhism) still 
have their home in India. The heading was hoatmued at last census for 
amilar reasons. At tto present eenSt% however, it has jbeeu i dropped. 

£oflowers;-of .i^ese-reh^ons' wfifitfei are mnTA recent off¬ 
shoots from Hinduism—Aryas, Radhaswamffi, Brahinos, and Devs—are given 
separately from the figuf^ of Brahmahife dr orthoddx Hindus, and total figures 


fgmm-: 


, ^ f- y.//, , I j" si' r . 
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for all of them together are given. It is extremely difficult to say when a sect 
attain.s the dignity of a separate religiop., and personal opinion must largely 
enter into the eonsideration. Tise .social and political aspect also complicates 
the matter. If a new sect or even a new religion from the point of view of its 
tenets and ritual, breaks off from one of the older religious communities, 
although it may from a religious standpoint wish to claim to be a separate 
religion, until its followers are sufficiently numerous and induential to be able 
to protect their own social and political interests it is but natural tliat they 
would not wish completely to sever their eonnexioii with the parent body. 

To illustrate my meaning, although many Radliaswarnis would from the religious 
standpoint claim to be non-Hindus, j'et oat of consideration for their social 
and political rights as against those of Muslims, most of them would un¬ 
doubtedly call themselves Hindus. The figures have, therefore, Ijeeii shcnm 
separately for these so-called reformed Hindu religions and it is left to the 
reader to consider them a.s Hindus or not according to his own views. 

The figures of Radhaswamis have been separately tabulated for the first 
time at tliis census. 

Jains, Sikhs and Buddhists have all been shown separately from Hindus. 

The difference between Jains and Hindus i.s not very distinct, and in practice 
seems more social than religious. Closely eomieeted as Jains are by race and 
profession with certain sections of the Hindu community, inter-marriages 
have, in the past, not l»een uncommon. LatterR, however, Jains have adopted 
a more exclusive attitude and inter-marriages with Hindus have decreased. 

Sikhism and Buddliism are undouhtecOy distinct from Hinduism. In 
the case of the former the heated triangular political contest which we see going 
on in the Punjab at the present time can leave no doubt at all on the point. 

In respect of the other religions no change has been made in classi¬ 
fication. 

5. The variations in the distribution of the population (of British tern- Vfiriations 
tor}’) between all Hindus, Muslims and those of other religions at successive since 1 S 81 . 
censuses during the last 50 years are showji in the foiioving table :— 



Percentage of total population in.- 

Religion. 

18S1. 

1S91. 

1901. 

1911. 

1 

1 

1921. 1 

1931. 

All Hindus .. -. 

86*27 j 

86*15 

85*46 

85*32 

&5-Q9 1 

S4*50 

Muslims.. 

13-43 I 

13*53 

14*11 

14*11 

1 14-29 

14*84 

Otbem .. 

0*30 I 
! 

0*32 

0*43 i 

0*57 

1 0-62 

0*66 


Each census has shown a slight decline in the proportion which H indus 
bear to the total community and an increase in the proportion home by 
Muslims and those of other religions (excluding the years 1901—11 when the 
Muslim proportion remained stationary). This matter will be touched upon 
later. The proportional changes are, however, so slight that they do not 
permit of diagrammatic illustration. 

6. In this Province the local distribution of religions is of small interest Local 

or importance and has, in any distribution oj 
case, been fully dealt with in religions. 
previous reports. The marginal (i) by natural 
table gives the percentages of divisions. 
the main religions in 1931 by 
natural divisions. The most 
noteworthy fact is the relative 
unimportance everywhere of ail 
save Hindus and Muslims. The 
actual figures are illustrated in 
diagram no. 94, 


* Includes orthodos; and reformed Hindus. 

63 



Nbunber per mill© of total j 

population. 1 

Natural division* ■ 

' 

. Hindus.* 

Muslims. 

1 

Others. ! 

CTiilted Pto-vlnees. (Britisli 

S45 

148 

. 7 ' 

territory.)^ 

Himalaya, ! 

9J5 

57 

S 

Sub-Himalaya, West , ^ . 

7!7 

275 

8 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ; 

806 

177 

17 

Indo-Gangetic Flam, Central 

869 

: 129 ; 

2 

Ceniml India Plateau .. ; 

931 

I . 61’ 1 

8 

Bast Satpuras .. ... 

940 

i ;59 ; 

1 

I 

gub-Hima^ya, Bast .. 

848 

151 

Indo-Gangetic Flain, East. * 

900 

S9 : 

1 
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(ii) by districts 
and states. 
Hindus. 

Aryas. 

Jains. 

Sihhs. 


Buddhists. 

Muslims. 




Bralunamc Hindus vastly outnuml)er those of all other religions taken 
together in every district and state. Only in the Rampur State are they 
challenged numerically hy Muslims who there number 217,297 against 
243,838 Hindus. Muslims also form a powerful minority in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Moradabad (478,847 Muslims to 745,669 Hindus) and 
Bi jnor {314,056 Muslims to 486,883 Hindus). In all other districts and states 
Brahmanic Hindus outnumber all religions put together by multiples varying 
between 3 and 10, while in districts iUmora and Garhwal and Tehn- 
Garhwal State they claim 99 per cent, of the total population. 

Aryas are found chiefly in the three western revenue divisions of Meerut, 
Agra and Rohilkhand, more especially in the districts of Meerut, Muzaffamagar, 
Bijnor, and Bulandshahr, which each return over 20,000. . 

Jains are found mainly in the western revenue divisions of Meerut, Ag^^» 
and Jhansi, especialiy in the districts of Meerut, Jhahsi, Agra and Muzaflar- 
nagar, which each return over 8,000. + 

Nearly one-half of the Sikhs are returned from Moradabad distoe 
where, as already mentioned, a very large number of Jats returnedtheir 
rehgion for the first time as Sikhism {see also paragraph 13 infra). Oi the 
remainder one-half were returned from the Meerut revenue division where they 
have overflowed their natural boundary firbmHfie Punjab. The rest of the 
distribution of is due largely to the aopidents of military postings. 

Buddhism is fmind chiefly ip Kiunaun, and its existence there is due to 
its proximity to BuddMst- Tibet. 

The local distribution of MuSlitns is due partly to historical and partly 
to econoinio causes. Muslims are found chiefly where Muslims held sway i? 
the past; in thb Me^t and Bohilthapd revenue divisions and Aligarh 
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(the heart of the Mughal Empire) in Agra, Farrukhabad, Jauiipur and Oudb, 
all centres of Muslim states or provinces. The Muslims’ preference for 
urban life explains their presence in large numbers in Cawiipore, Allahabad 
and Benares. 

Christians, like Aryas and Jains, are found chiefly in the three western 
revenue divisions of Rohilldiand, Meerut and Agra, more especially in the dis¬ 
tricts of Moradabad, Aligarh, Meerut, Budaun, Bareilly, Bulandsiialir, and 
Muzaffarnagar. In some of these districts and in Lucknow, Allahabad, Caum- 
jiore, etc., the larger numbers are due in part to the accidents of trade, and the 
postings of troops and Government servants. 

Badhasivamis are concentrated chiefly in Agra district where their head¬ 
quarters are situated at Dayaibagh. 

The other religions call for no special comment. 

Proportional statistics of the religion of urban and rural populations are 
exhibited in Subsidiary' Table IV of this chapter. 

The subject has been dealt with in paragraph 13 of Chapter II to which 
the reader is referred. 

7. The variations in each religion separately are exhibited in Subsidiary* 
Table I to this chapter in two way's. Columns 4—9 show for each religion its 
proportion per 10,000 of population at each of the last six censuses and so 
reveals how each religion stood with respect to the others at each census. 
Columns 10-15 show the intercensal percentage ■variations in the actual 
numbers of the followers of each religion. 

The percentage increases in each of the main religions in the last 50 yrears 

and in the last decade are shown for 
British territory for the sake of conve¬ 
nience in the margin. Sikhs show the 
greatest proportional increases both in 
the last decade and the last half century. 
The reason for the recent increase has 
alreadv been mentioned. 


Beligion. 

Pereantage variation, i 

_ [ 

1921—31. 

1 

1S31-1931. 

Ali religions 

4-6*? 

-910-6 

Braiunanic Hindu . - 

-H5-7 

-96-7 

.. 

“f" iO'S 

-921*3 

Arya .. .. j 

1 -i-54-7 


Christian., .. ! 

1 -^2-1 

-r 330-1 

Jain 

: 4-0-! 

—15-0 

Silch 

+ 226-7 i 

— Iti76' 1 


* They were not separately tabulated in !58h 

Aryas show a large increase 


1 

Religion. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

All religions . * 


3,032,976 


Brahmanic Hindu 


2,179,714 

. . 

Huslka 


700,895 


Arya 


112,024 


Chiistiaa 


4,300 


Hadhaswaini* 


3,382 


Jain 


' 67 ; 


Sikh 


, 32,266 


Zaroastrian 


' • 66 \ 


Buddhist 


242 1 


Brahmo 


■A 

' ! 

Jew 


■ 25,i 

• * i 

Dev 


.. 44 j 

5 

* * ' ' 4 

Inde£mte beliefs 


' ! 

9 i 
. ) 


* 'riiese ware not separately tabulated at last 
census- 


The figures for each religion wiE be taken up in turn in the following 
paragraphs. 

8. The old problem “ ’What is a Hindu ? ” has been discussed at len^h 
in past census reports and it is not considered desirable to continue tliis dis¬ 
cussion at length here. The instruction gi’v^en to enumerators was to record 
the religion named by the person enumerated. In this respect prerious custom 


Christians. 


EadhasiDanue 


between- 
urban and rural 
areas. 


Causes of the 
variations in 
the different 
religions. 


in the past decade on’ing to conversions. 
The increase in Christians {chiefly Indian), 
so rapid between 1891 and 1911, slowed 
down considerably between 1911 and 
1921, and in the past decade has not kept 
pace with the increase in the general 
population. Jains have remained sta¬ 
tionary since 1921 and show a material 
decline since 1881. Muslims have in the 
last 10 years increased nearly t'wice as 
rapidly' as Brahmanic Hindus, and over 
the last 50 years their rate of increase has 
been three times as great. The marginal 
table shows the actual gains and losses of 
the various religions in the last decade. 


Brahmanic 

Hindus. 












Sadhs. 


MalJcanas. 
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has been followed. Very few difficulties were met with in. practice. Some of 
the depressed castes returned themselves as other than iirahnianic Hindus, 
usually as Aryas, but the buffi of them made no crlainv to Ixdong to any other 
faith. There was no desire evinced to return themsel ves as Adi-Hindns (S. 
the original inhabitants of Hindustan) though I understand that in the Punjab 
the depressed classes are organizing themselves tbrouglv sahhas and adopting 
this appellation in order to dissociate themselves politi(;ally from Brahmanic 
Hindus. My Brahmanic Hindus, therefore, iiidudo the Imlk of the depressed 
classes. It is possible that a few Aryas, acting under the misapprehension that 
if they returned themselves as Arya they would bo compdetely separated from 
Hindus in the census tables returned themselves as Hindus pnire and simple, 
hut in view of the fact that they were allowed to return themselves as Hindu- 
Arya the number is considered to be quite insigniticant. Borne Aryas wished to 
return their religion as Vedic, but Brahmanic Hiiididsm is also Vedic; the 
chances of confusion were pointed out to them and the difficulty was over¬ 
come by their being recorded as Vedic/Arya. 

The Hindu Brahmanic figures may, therefore, be taken as quite accurate. 
They have increased by 6’7 per cent, in the last 50 years, about two-thirda 
of the mcrease found in aU rehgions. In the last decade they increased hy 
6‘7 per cent, which is about five-sixths of the increase in all religions, and have 
lost to Aryas, Sikhs and to a slight extent to Muslims. 

One interesting community, which as in previous censuses has been 
included under Brahmanic Hindu, may here be referred to, nalnely the Sadhs 
of Harrukhabad. Appendix D to this chapter gives a brief account of them, 
from which it wiU be seen that their tenets differ very materially from those of 
orthodox Hinduism. : 

Another interesting community may here be mentioned—the Malkanas 
referred to on page 118 of the India Eeport for 1911. They consist of people of 
Rajput, Jat and Vaishya descent and observe certain Hindu and Muslim 
ceremonies. In 1911 Mr. Blunt wrote that some of them had recently definitely 
abjured Islam. Inquiries in 1931 eheited the following information. 

A few such families, the descendents of Rajputs converted to Islam, live in 
vffiages Baghpur (tahsU Bhongaon) and Nannar (tahsil Mainpuri) in Mainpuri 
district, hut a few years back as a result of the shuddhi movement were re-con¬ 
verted entirely to Hinduism and returned themselves as Hindus at this census. 

Rrom Etah district it is learned that there are some 3,178 Malkana Rajputs 
hving in TahsilsAliganj (2,000), Etah (734) and Jalesar (444). The sJiuddh 
movement resulted in the conversion hack to Hinduism of some 50 in the last 
few years, but the remainder are still strongly inclined towards Islam, returned 
this as their rehgion at the recent census and their caste as Nau-Muslim. 

Erom Agra district it is learnt that 2,679 remain (tahsils Kiraoli 1,157, 
Eatehahad 1,000, Khairagarh 417, and Agra 6) and stiff profess Islam, and re-^ 
turned themselves as Mushms at this census with caste Malkana. The shydlhi 
movement has resulted in some decrease in their numbers in the last few years. 

In Muttra district there are some 7,800 Malkanas but they have been much 
affected by the movement and in some villages all have been re-convert* 

ed to Hinduism. Even the remainder practise many Hindu rites and are noV 
definitely more inclined towards Hinduism than towards Islam. At this census 
they returned themselves in various ways. Those who had been re-conyerted 
to Hinduism described themselves as Rajputs or Jats by caste and Brahmanic 
Hindus by religion. Others who stiff hesitate between Islam and Hindffisni 
or who still profess Islam described the m selves as Muslims with caste Rajpntj 
Malkana Rajput or Nau-Mushm. The following figures for Muttra Histriot 
show the extent to which re-conversion has taken place. 


NombersiretumediEL Muttra district. 


*•*».- 'CJeSastcfe. 


V' „ , Nau-Muslim. 

Person.©. 


Female. 


Hales, 

' Females. 

19H ' .. 

P'Siii 

iiillilWi 








•.4,693 

.2,778 




343 




V,: 243 ; 



232 

k '114' 
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It seems that t]ie majority of tlie Malkaiias are still soiiievi'liat iiiicertain as 
to what thej’ are by religion. In 1920 v.'hert the sh'uddhi aiid lahiigk moTemeiits 
were at their height it was common for these IMalkaiias to be converted and le- 
eonrerted to Hinduism, Islam and Christianity in rapid suceessicun as the various 
bands of preachers visited their villages on behalf of the diftereiit movements. 
They began to stand out for receiving money for conversion, which the zealots 
of the conflicting religions were then generally willing to give. It is said that 
many of these Malkanas made qiiite a lot of money out of their conversion and 
re-conversion. 

Another sect may be mentioned here Imown as the Saldii Sarnaj. It is 
reported that members of this sect are novs’ found in district Ballia, the samaj 
having been founded there by a Kayastii ascetic Ramaji Baba of Chapra (Bihar 
and Orissa) some 15 or 20 years back. They follow a form of bhaJdi cult pre- 
feriing bkaldi (devotion) to gyan (knowledge) as the method of attaining uni¬ 
fication vith the Supreme Being, or .salvation. This is on the lines followed 
and advocated by Swami Chat'atanya of Bengal. The i'ciio'.^ers dance with, 
veils on their faces in the tradition of gopis, the devotees of Lord Sri Krishna. 
Accurate statistics of this sect in BaUia were not obtainable. 


diiS. 


an 


In Appendix E vdll be found a few notes on the changes in the religious 
beliefs of the lower Hindu classes. 


9. Though there is some diversity throughout the province in the Muslims. 
religious and social practices of Muslims, there is usually not much doubt 

as to who is a Miishm and who is not. 

Subsidiary’- Table I shows that Muslims have increased in the decade 
(in British territory) by 10’8 per cent, and in the last fifty years by 21'3 per 
cent. The former figure is nearly twice the corresponding Brahmanic Hindu 
figure and the latter is three times as great. 

IVIr. Blunt in 1911 dealt very fully \vith the reasons for Muslims 
multiplying more rapidly than Hindus*. There is no need for me to go over the 
same ground in detail. The vital statistics exhibited in paragraph 21 of Chapter 
IV of the present report show that for various reasons the birth-rate and the 
survival rate of Muslims are higher than of Hindus, largely as a result of 
their social customs in relation to marriage. I refer to the later age of 
marriage in the case of Muslims and the fact that Muslim widows are 
allowed to marry again. Conversions have not affected the Muslim figures. 

The tabligh movement on the part of Muslims was countered by the shucMhi 
and sangathan movements on the part of Hindus and the exchanges have 
been negligible. 

10. Subsidiary Table I shows that Aryas have increased in the last Aryas. 
decade by 54 "7 per cent, and as already mentioned the true figure may be 
slightly higher. This is a striking testimony to their proseljdizing efforts. 

At last census their number -w^as only a shade higher than that of Christians, 
but now Aryas are half as numerous again as Clxristians. They were, at their 
own request, separately tabulated for the first time in 1891. 

Their greatest increases since 1921 are shown in districts Meerut, 

Muzaffamagar, Naini Tal (where the Silpkars or Hill Dorns have largely adopted 
Aryaism), Bijnor, Fatehpur and Saharanpur. Losses are shown in a few dis¬ 
tricts notably Bulandshahr, Etawah, Mainpuri and Oaumpore, but they are 
unimportant relative to the increases. The net increase is of course mainly 
due to conversions which are facilitated by the active social side of the move¬ 
ment. (Some account of the samaj and its acti-vities will be found in Appendix 
A at the end of this chapter). Converts have been taken almost'.entirely 
from' Brahmanic Hinduism -with small numbers ffom Islam and Christianity, 

In Bulandshahr District where the loss to Aryas amounted to 3,607, Christians 
increased by 1,089, Sikhs by 441, and Jains by 155, so that at least 2,000 Aryas 
must have gone back to orthodox Hinduism; in the same way in Etawah at 
least 1,500 went back; in Mampuri at least 900; and in Oa^ynpore at least 
1,400. Although these may be termed exceptional cases it seems clear that the 

Census BexKJxt-19 n# Fart 1, page 109 
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permanent nature of conversions to Aryaism is no more certain than to 
Christianity or any other religion. Evidence of the incomplete nature of 
these conversions to Aryaism is also indirectly furnished by the large pro¬ 
portion of Aryas who returned their caste in spite of the avowed doctrine of 
“no caste.” It is true that the inclination of enumerators to record the 
known caste of a person is great, but they were expressly told not to press 
Aryas to state their former caste, yet no less than 94 per cent, of Aryas in this 
province returned their caste. Ingrained as the idea of caste is tliis is quite 
understandable, but it does show that the converts have not grasped one of 
the fundamental differences between the orthodox and reformed view-points, 
and this makes one wonder if they have appreciated the other tenets of their 
newly professed faith. 

It is of interest to see from which castes Aryas have drawn their con¬ 
verts. Below are given figures which show the caste constitution at each of 
the last three censuses as far as figures are available, and the percentage varia¬ 
tions since 1911 in the actual numbers of Aryas who returned each caste. 


Caste. 


TotalAryas . 

Brahman 
Bajput 
Vaishya 
Jat 

Kayastha 
Depressed castes 
Silpkare 
Chamars 
Others 

Other castes.. 

caste or cast© un¬ 
specified. 


Number per mille of Ai'ya, | 

fioinmuuity iii~— 

Increase in 
actual niniibor 
returning caato 
1911-1931 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

_ ... 







For cont. 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


-|-i41 


94 


125 


137 


4-66 


160 


194 


248 


4-56 


95 


108 


166 


4-39 


H8 


143 


74 


4-382 


35 



91 


—7 




* 


*1 


* 1 


61 


* 


* 




S3 


31 

U3O 

12 




22 

U68 

* 


* 

^284 


H'297 

268 

j 









* 




* 


J 




J 


J 



* Figures not available. 

In 1931 half the Arya community had been recruited from the upper 

Hindu classes, one-quarter from ordinary 
Hindu castes, one-seventh from depressed 
castes and the remainder returned uo 
caste. Substantial increases have occur¬ 
red under all the higher castes except 
Kayasthas, who have declined as the 
actuals in the margin show. This may 
be the outcome of the more advanced 
literacy of Hayasthas who may conse¬ 
quently have a greater share than the 
other castes among the 20,248 Aryas 
who returned no caste at this census. 
Jats are being converted in strikingly 
large numbers, and in the last decade 
many Silpkars and Chamars have adopted Aryaism. The increased propor¬ 
tions of Aryas who returned ^ ordmary or depressed castes show that 
conversions are taking place more freely among these classes than in the past. 
We have already seen the effect of tMs on the literacy figures for Aryas {vide 
paragraph 11 of chapter IX). 

11. There are now 207,896 Christians in the province as a whole includ¬ 
ing the states, or 4 per mille of the total population. Of these 173,077 are 
Indian Christians, , in other words there are 4 Indian Christians to every other 
Christian. Anglo-Indian, Christians number 11,272, and Christians of 
European or allied race total S3,600., The adouracy of these figures will be 
referred to later in this paragraph. 

: Statistics of all Christians together for each census since 1881 will be 
fomd in Subsidiary Table III to this chapter.. In the British territory of the 


Caste. 

Number of Aryas who returned 
this caste. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Brahman ** 

29,811 

25,668 

17,970 

Rajput 

50,859 

39,927 

32,659 

Vaishya 

30.203 

22,228 

2J,S04 

Jat .. 

47,027 

29,378 

9,765 

Kayastha 

11.204 

;■ *■ ■ 

11,992 

Silpkar 

19,299 i 

* 

* 

Ghamar ,, j 

16,929 

6,398 

1,551 


* Figures not available. 








CHRISTIANS. oOi 

province the increase in Christians has been onU’ 2 per cent, in the last ten 
years, thoiigli they have more than onadriijilccl in the last haif-century. 

I give below th.e iigiires of Christians Cif Euroiic-ans anil allic'd races 
and Anglo-Indians in the whole province since I91i. 




Tear. ! 

; Eiiroji 

j 

■enr;;.? si'id 

alliei ; ^ , 

: Angir 

> Inciianii. 

1 

Rerscna.: 


i i 

[ ' i 

:Fein.aIe3.'Fers-;'..nF/ ^ 


i93i .. .. 1 

1921 .. .. ! 

1911 .. .. i 


24J47 1 


4A03 1 ^£34 


The decrease in Europeans is due partly to Indianization of the services 
and partly to movements of the British garrison. It has been far less in the 
last than in the previous decade. 

Anglo-Indians have increased. Their figures probablv include a few, but 
not mant’, Indian Christians who do occasionally return themselves as Anglo- 
Indians. In the same way Europeans include a few' Anglo-Indians, but the 
errors in this respect are not likely to be serious. 

Those of European and allied races were all save 1.440 .British subjects. 

Both Europeans and Anglo-Indians are naturally found chiefly in cities 
and the larger towns. Tlie cities returned 18,227 (i.e. 78 per cent.) and 8,701 
{i.e. 77 per cent.) of them respectively. 

The district and statewise distribution by age of European and Anglo- 
Indian Christians can be seen from Imperial Table XIX, for only one European 
and no Anglo-Indian returned a religion other than Christianity. Etawah liad 
a larger number of Europeans than usual owing to the fact that British troops 
at the time of the final enimieration w'ere performing a flag-march tlirough the 
district. 


Anglo-Indians are most numerous in the cities of Allahabad (2,691), 
Lucknow (1,525), Agra (1,274) and Jhansi (927). 

In the margin I give for the wiiole province the number of Indian 

Christians at each censu-s since 1911. 
The rate of increase in Indian Christians 
between 1901 and 1911 was very great, 
but slackened materially between 1911 
and 1921. This was ascribed by my 
predecessor^^ to under-enumeration as 
the result of a deliberate and successful 
attempt made by Aryas to induce 
Christian, converts from Hinduism to 
return their former religion. It w’as 
then estimated that a closer approxima¬ 
tion to the facts would have been 216,000 


Year. 

Indian Christians. 

Persons. 

iilales. 

Females. 

1931 

173,077 

89,706 

83,371 

1921 ■ . 

168J63 

87,610 

81,153 

1911 

138.189 

72,951 

65,238 


Indian Christians. At the present census every endeavour xvas made to secure 
a full enumeration of this community. The missions were asked andundertook 
to give their converts sHps and at the same time to take an unofficial census of 
them and let me have their results for comparison. Unfortunately they did 
not fulfil their undertaking. Very few' converts received slips and no figures 
of their converts w'ere sent to me. Similar influences to those of 1921 were 
probably at work, but so far as I am aware there is no reason to suppose that 
Indian Christians have been appreciably under-enumerated at this census 
though they show an increase of only 2-6 per cent, as against an increase of 
22*1 per cent, between 1911 and 1921, and if the estimated figure of 1921 be 
accepted there has been a decrease of roughly 20 per cent. There are, how¬ 
ever, reasons for this apparent retrogression.'^ In the past many returned as 
Indian Christians were imperfectly converted. They were mainly found in 


* Ce®i3UB Beport 1921 Pa?t 1+ |*age 56 


(ii} Eiiropea% 
mid Aughj- 
Indian, 


(Hi) Indian 
Ghnstians, 
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(iv) Christian 
seats. 


Jains. 


small groups in towns and the larger villiiges, and the pf'niumonce of their 
conversion was not assured. Daring tlic last decade Ciliiisliaii missionary 
effort has for economic and otlier reasons uoti(!eal)ly rcla..\ed, ^vith tlio inevitable 
I’esult that many of these horder-line converts have gone'. I)ack to Hinduism 
orthodox or reformed. Another contributory cause is mentioned in the note 
on the progress of Christian missions to be found in. Appendix C ()f the present 
chapter, viz., the raising of standards for admission to the Christian body, 
Again, the Hind.u shuddhi movement, directed to reclaiming tliose who had 
heen converted to other religions and also to e,onverting hxllowers of other 
religions to Hinduism, must have taken back eousideraldo numbers of the 
waverers. In Meerut district for example Indian Cluistiaus declined from 
27,481 in 1921 to 13,611 m 1931. This was tlie result of sweepers and Chamars 
who had returned themselves as Christians in 1921 returning themselves as 
Aryas in 1931. In Etah district Christians declined by 2,074 as a result of 
certain sweepers who were recorded as Christians in 1921 returning theni- 
selves as Hindus in 1931. This also accounts for the reduction in the Pilibhit 
figures. Decreases appear in Cawnporo, Fatelrpur, dahum, Hamirpur, Hardoi 
and Sultanpur districts as the result of the closing down of missions and of 
schools attached to missions. 

On the other hand Indian Christians increased in district Moradabad 
from 16,366 to 22,289 as the result of many sweepers returning themselves as 
Christians for the first time. In MuKaffarnagar it was Chamars who were 
responsible for the increase from 6,400 to 10,034. 

Christian sects were enumerated as usual at this census, but on account 
of retrenchment Qrriatians have not heen tabulated in full by sect and race. 
Separate figures for the province as a whole, including the states, were compiled 
for (1) Homan Catholics, (2) Homo-Syrians, (3) Other Syrians, and (4) Others, 
and these will be found in note 3 to Imperial Table XVI. From these figures it 
appears that Homan Catholics have decreased by 654 or 5*3 per cent., males 
having increased by 343 or 5'2 per cent, and females having decreased by 997 
or 17*4 per cent. In the previous decade the variations were persons -|-15‘7 
per cent., males —4‘9 per cent, and females -{-64'6 per cent. Half the very 
large increase in females at last census has disappeared at this, and the decrease 
in males has heen made good. The increase in other denominations since 
last census amounts to 5,362 or 2’8 per cent. A movement is at present on 
foot to unite the various Christian sects into one fold to be named the United 
Church of Northern India. 


12. Jains are found chiefly in the Meerut and Agra revenue divisions 
and Jhansi district, and are mostly wealthy money-lenders and traders. Their 
figure have remained almost stationary in the last decade, having risen from 
67,887 to 67,954. They have been reduced by 16 per cent, in the last hali- 
centn^, losses being most marked between 1901 and 1921. Mr. Blunt 
e^lained the losses between 1901 and 1911 as due to a growing laxity in reli- 
^ous matters among Jains leading to more of them being enumerated as 
Hindus, to inter-marriages of Jains with Hindus, conversions to Afyaism and 
migration of Jains out of the province for trade reasons. Mr. Edyef con¬ 
sidered the decrease between 1911 and 1921 to be due to the infrequency 
and short duration of marriage among this community. The rapid decrease 
has at this census been arrested. In paragraph 12 of Chapter VI it has been 
observed that the proportion of Jain widowers and more so of widows has 

I ' ■ -y ' i ■ V ' ^ - _materially decreased, so the duration of 

Number per 100 jaina their marriages has increased. On the 

.y. --ffffz_ Sex- other hand the proportion of Jains who 

0-15 15 50 50aud of™^. g® through life Unmarried still shows a 

5. 15-50. tendency to rise. The margmal figures 

---;-show that the Jain community is more 

1931 .. 36 52 12 845 progressively, constituted in 1931 than it 

.ng, ^ was in 1921 and the sex-ratio has shghtly 

[ t,.} . . risen, so that othfer,' things remaining 

TU ~ ^ ■ equal the ooixmmnily should increase 

• 7&e CensuB Beport 1911, lart I, pages lU-l 12. 
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more rapidly in tli6 next decade, Aiiotlier point sii.^s'£fested bv the fiiziires in 
the third column is that the population is more accessive now than in 1921, in 
other words there are more tTain immigrants in 1931 than in 1921 and these 
imw immigrants haYe probably been respori,sil)le at least in part for arresting 
the decrease in the coiiimiiiiity. The relative deYelopinent of trade in this and 
other provinces is thus also a factor that vdll inllueiiee the trend of the Jain 
figures in the next decade. 

_ 13. The striking increase in Sikhs from 14,234 to 46,500 since 1921 is 
due to the fact that a ve*ry intensive^ campaigii was carried out arnoiig the Jats 
in the west of the province to iiidiiee them to return themselves as Sikhs. 
This ^ was most sueeessfiil in Moradabad Districts where Siidis iiicreased from 
135 in 1921 to 21,916 in 1931. The eaiiipaigii was eoiidiicted by the local 
Sikh gurus and printed handbills were ]>roadcasted appeaiiii.c- to the Jats to 
return themselves as Sikh by religion. The movenieiit originated from. Delhi 
where a committee was formed specially to organize this census propaganda in 
Dellii, the Punjab and the United Provinces. The Paehlada Jats are realty 
Sikhs and engage the services of .Sikh gurus. They are scattered about in 
small numbers over a large area and by contact have become largely Hindiiized 
and normally^ say they are Hindus. "WTieii more closely questioned they mil 
say they are Sikhs. Those now included as Sikhs for the first time are probably 
all Paehlada Jats and their return of Sikhism is quite likely correct. The Sikhs 
found at previous censuses mcliide iiiaiiily tho.se in the extreme ivest where 
they have overfiowed their natural boundary into this provinee and some 
scattered landlords who settled or were given ^grants of land in this province 
after the disappearance of the Sikh power. The rest enumerated here are 
semi-permanent immigrants, mostly employed in military’ or police service 
with a smaller number in public service of other kinds, or in private service. 
The latter include the servants of Punjab landovmers who have estates in this 
province, ^ as in Bahraicli district. In Lucknow City the increase in Sikhs is 
due to high wages attracting labour. Many carpenters, masons and blaek- 
srniths from the Punjab have settled there and found emplojunent- in. the 
railway workshops, and other concerns. 

14. Radhaswamis have been separately tabulated as a matter of interest 
for the first time at this census. Their numbers are still very small. Appendix 
B contains a note on tliis faith and the activities of its followers. 

15. There are now 731 Buddhists in the whole province as against 448 
in 1921. They are found in considerable numbers only hi Kami Tal and Ahiiora 
districts, the greater part of the increase having occurred in the former. They 
are mostly traders and ^aziers from Thibet. 

16. The Zoroastrians (or Parsis) have increased from 925 to 991 in the 
past decade. They are mostly merchants attracted by business prospects 
from the west of India to the larger cities and cantonments of this province, and 
are a very progressive community. 

Jews have increased from 41 to 66, and are here on business, mostly in 
the cities and large towns. 

Brahmos have declined from 183 to 144, the chief decrease being among 
males. They and their faith are completely alien to this province, and fewer 
seem to be immigrating here now, 

Devs number only 44. There were none in 1921. 

17. Only three persons (all males) returned indefinite beliefs. Two were 
Agnostics and one a Deist—one European and two Indians. 

18. Ko tribal religiom were returned at this census and it is a fact that 
the membera of the few primitive tribes and wandering tribes of this province 
have embraced Islam or merged into Hinduism. The extent to which their 
conformity^ with Muslim or Hindu religious and social practices is complete 
varies considerably, as is the case with many of the older castes, but it is in all 
cases sufficiently advanced to Justify their classification as Muslims or Hindus 
in view of the meaning attached to the word religion in this report. 

The extenk to which these primitive and wandering tribes have merged 
info the other religions of the province will be seen from Imperial Table XVIH—^ 
Variation of Population of Selected Tribes. 
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19. To snm up, the variations in the rate, of increase or decrease as 
between rehgions are largely regulated by conversion (or subsequent lapsing) 
in the case of Indian Christians and Aryas, and by the corresponding losses 
or gains in the case of Brahmanic or orthodox Hinduism, though of course the 
proportional effect on the latter religion is extremely small. In the case of 
T pla m the same influences are at work, but in addition their natural increase 
appears to be greater than that of Hindus. My predecessor ^'disagreed with tins 
point of view, but the statistics cxliibited in paragraph. 21 of chapter T.V do show 
that the survival rate of Mushms was somewhat higher in the last decade 
than that of Hindus as a whole. 

20. Religion has hitherto been used as a basis of classification of most 
of the statistics presented in the Imperial Tables, but some would now allege 
that whatever homogeneity of race, tradition and custom in ay have been 
connoted in the past by the terms Hindu, Muslim, Christian, etc., this 
has now ceased to exist to a sufficient degree to influence the statistics. It is 
argued that “ so far as customs of demological importance are concerned, e.g., 
early marriage, seclusion of women, treatment of children, etc., the divisions 
of real significance are now not vertical sections of society by difference of 
religion, but horizontal divisions into strata differentiated from one another hy 
social and economic conditions.” 

As regards this province I would in the first instance not altogether accept 
the statement that the differences between the vertical sections of religion have 
been so reduced as to make them less important than the. differences likely 
to be met with in a lateral classification by social strata. For the bulk of the 
followers of the main religions of Hinduism and Islam the vertical distinctions 
by religion are still very pronounced as we have seen in the chapters on the dis¬ 
tribution. of the population between towns a,nd villages, age, sex, civil condition, 
and literacy. Again would Aryas and other reformed' Hindus agree to this 
contention ? 

Another initial difficulty is the selection of a satisfactory horizontal classi¬ 
fication by social position to replace the religious differentiation. How can we 
decide the equivalent social strata in each religious community ? Differences 
of race as we have already seen are so indistinct in this province that they 
would afford no basis for classification. Caste is so complex, local and con¬ 
troversial that it could scarcely be used as a basis for the social and economic 
division even of Hindu society. The occupational statistics are so difficult 
to collect and compile and the classification is so intricate that they cannot 
at any rate at present, form a satisfactory basis for determining social or 
economic levels. On the other hand when it is realized that the word religion 
as used in this report refers to communities, and that the public mind in this 
province is still, to say the least, deeply tinged with communalism, it will be seen 
that, in order to facilitate administration, religion in the sense of eommumty 
wiU stiU have to be used as the basis, however unsatisfactory, of statistical 
classification. In my opinion the time has not yet come in this province for a 
change to be made. It cannot come till communalism is dead and the various 
communities have merged into a fuller homogeneity. Then the religious classi¬ 
fication may be dropped, and probably no vertical or horizontal classification 
would be needed. But this is idealizing. By then we shall have reached 

Utopia and the census itself will be unnecessary. 

Gensiis Report 1921, Part 
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THE AEYA SAMAj. 

APPEXDIX A. 

A note on the progress and activities of the Arya Samaj during the past decade- 

(Prepared from material supplied cJiiefly bp Paxbit Rahas Behaia Tewahi SaxIIB, Secreiayp 
of the Arpa Pritmidhi Sablia, United Provinces^ Liichiow.) 

1. The Arya religion, or Arya Sainajism, is tlie resnit of one of the most important 
religious and saeialmoveineiirs in India of tiae ninereeiitli centnrj, and its inSueiice has con¬ 
tinued to grow very rapidly in the past decade. A full deseription of its tenets and rites 
is given on pages S2-92 of t he Census Report, Yolitme I of 1901, and this vras added to cm pages 
132—140 of the Census Report, Volume I of 1911, I shall, therefore, eont'ent nitoseif with a 
brief recapitulation only of so much as is essential to an uriderstanding of the activities of 
the Samaj in the past decade and the iniiueiice that the Sainaj doetrine has had on 
orthodox Hinduism. 

2. When, in 1865, Swami Dayanaiid Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, erjiii- 
menced preaching this new doctrine he adinittecl that lie vtas iiot foiiiiding a new reiigioii 
and that his sole aim was to purge the prevailing Hinduism of the evils that had crept into 
the pure form of Vedicism, and to rehabilitate the Vedic theology. He niaintained that he 
wanted the Aryas (the name he gave to the Hindu community in general) to follow the correct 
interpretations of the Veda-s, and ihe philosophy professed by Gautam, Kapil, Vyas 
Harish Chandra and Krishna. To him the true religion %vas the ' Vedas/ and he believed 
that the Vedas are the revelation of God which He sends at the time of evert" cosmos, 
through the four Rishis, Agni, Vayo, Aditya and Aiigirali. The Arya Samaj follows this 
doctrine and, in fact, it forms the sheet-anchor of the Samaj. xinj^thiiig and eveiything 
pertaining to religion is to be tested on this touelistone of the Vedas, the interpretation of 
the Vedic hymns as accepted by the Samaj being different from that accepted by several 
western and eastern scholars. Other parts of the literature of the Arya Samaj are the 
Shastras, the Upanishads, the Brahman Granthas, the Vedangas, and the Smritis, the 
last of these being acceptable only in so far as thej" are in consonance with the Vedas. 
In short, the Aryas reject everirtMng that is not in eonformity trith the Vedas. 

While founding the first Arya Samaj at Bombay in 1S75, Swami Dayarnand laid down 
the follo^\ing ten principles, which all the members of the Samaj are required to subscribe 
to and act upon :— 

(1) God is the primary cause of all true knowledge, and of everything known by its 

means. 

(2) God is all truth, all knowledge, all beatitude, incorporeal, almighty, just, merciful, 

unbegotten, infinite, unchangeable, without a beginning, mcomparable, the 
Support and the Lord of all, all-pervading, onmiscient, imperishable, immortal, 
exempt from fear, eternal, holy and the cause of the universe. To Him alone 
worship is due. 

(3) The Veda-s are the books of true knowledge, and it is the paramount duty of every 

Anya to read and hear them, to teach and preach them to others. 

(4) One should always be ready to accept truth and renounce untruth. 

(5) AH actions should be done conformably to virtue, i.e. after a thorough considera¬ 

tion of right and wrong. 

(6) The pxinxary object of the Samaj is to do good to the world by improving the 

physical, spiritual and social condition of mankind. 

(7) All should be treated with love, justice and due regard to their merits- 

(8) Ignorance should be dispelled and knowledge diffused^ 

(9) None should be content with his own good alone; but every one should regard his 

prosrperity as included in that of others. 

(10) In matters wHdi affect the general social well-being of the Samaj one should 
discard all differences and not allow his individuality to interfere ; but in strictly 
personal matters every one may act with freedom. 

The Arya Samaj is essentially a body of peaceful cithsens who do not believe in spread¬ 
ing religion by force. This is very well illustrated by the Shanii Path with, which they 
finish all their ceremonials and rituals :*'May there be peace in the sky^ peace in mid-air, 
peace on the ^rth, peace in waters, peace in medicines, and peace in vegetables. Blay all 
the powers of nature bring ns peace. [May God vouchsafe us peace. May peace and peace 
alone reign everywhere. May that peace come unto meP Yajurveda, XXXVI---17. 

3. In theory these principles do not differ very materially from orthodox Hinduism. 
In prac tice, however, there is a great difference; but during the last decade the great awaken¬ 
ing movement among the Hindus, resulting in the estabHsliment of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
has gone a long way towards removing the differences. At first the Hindus opposed j^rose- 
lytism, widow remarriage, and removal of untouchability. But now these are accepted by 
many Hindus as not being opposed to their doctrines. There are, however, two great 
differences between the doctrines of the Arya Samaj and orthodox Hinduism. Mrstly, the 
Aryas do not believe in the incarnation of God, while orthodox Hindus do. And for this 
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reason there have arisen great diflerenccs among those two scxitions of the. vast Hindu com- 
munityj particularly regarding the Tirthas (holy places), which oi'thodox Hindus consider 
as being the specially favoured spots of God on tiio earth, whereas the Aryas oppose this 
view. Secondly, the interpretation of the Vedio Hyimis as accepted l)y the Arya Bamaj 
is in many respects different from that of orthodox Hindus. Unlike the latter Aryas oppose 
ohild-marriage and the prevalent form of the casto-system as not being in consonance -with 
the ancient Varnas of the Vedic Age. The Arya Sainaj lent its powerful support to the 
passing of the Child Marriage Restraint A.ct ((iomnionly called tlic^ Bai;da Act) in the teeth 
of bitter opposition from an influential section of or tliodox llindirs. Aryan oppose marriages 
at unequal ages as being contrary to the Shastras, vdiile among Hindtis of the orthodox 
school such marriages are still going on. Aryas do not believe, while orthodox Hindus do, 
in idol-worship and for this reason tiie Arya Samaj is against priestiiood. Orthodox Hindus 
are against interdining, sea-voyages and intermarriagos, Init Aryas consider these as essen¬ 
tial to the fulfilment of their avowed aim of bringing about love and peace between man and 
man. Aryas do not believe in astrology, whereas orthodox Hindus do. 

4. The organization of the Arya Samaj is dcmiocratic in all its essentials. Every 
adult member of the Samaj, without distinction of caste or sox, has e(|aal right,s of voting, 
etc. The local Samajes in the province elect their reprosontatives t-o the provincial Priti- 
nidlii (representative) Sabha, and the provincial Pritinidhi Sabhas deed, the Sarvdeshik 
Sabha, the Central Organization of the Faith. The Paropkarini {lit. doing good to others) 
Sabha is in charge of Swami Dayanand's Trust and through tlxe Vedic Press at Ajmer 
publishes the Swami’s works, Aryas gather regularly in their annual meetings to 
transact their provincial business. In 1925 they celebrated the Dayanaud Centenary at 
Muttra where they gathered from all over the world. 

At this census the number of Aryas in the United Provinces (including the States) 
increased from 205,570 to 317,738, i.e. by 54*6 per cent,, though there are reasons for 
supposing the true figure to be somewhat higiier. Under the United Provinces Arya 
PritinidJai Sabha, there were 12 branch Prltinidhi Sabhas, and 497 local Samajes on 
December 31, 1930, as against 5 and 311 respectively on December 31, 1920, and 1 and 260 
respectively in 1910. There were 126 preachers of whom 28 were paid and 98 unpaid. Tho 
Pritinidhi Sabha has its own press, the Arya Bhasker l^ress at Agra, and maintains hs 

weekly organ the ' Arya Mitra/ There are also five more newspapers, maintained by 

local Samajes or individuals, making a total of six in all The Pritinidhi Sabha has a 
tract department which publishes tracts dealing with religious and gitasvreligious subjects. 
The Allahabad Arya Samaj too has a tract department and has made several publications. 
The local Samajes hold weekly meetings, generally on Sundays in which they ofier 
congregational prayers, jpoTfoim havan, recite portions of their scriptures and debate on 
religious matters. They also celebrate anniversaries and preach at all important fairs and 
other similar gatherings. Youths, prior to becoming members of the Samaj, usually 
receive training in special associations, called the Arya Kumar Sabhas, which number at 
present 33 in this province with a provincial organization, the Arya Kumar Prachar. The 
very marked progress of the Samaj during the past decade is patent from these figures. 

6. The eighth principle of the Arya Samaj enjoins its followers to dispel ignorance and 
spread knowledge. In pursuance of this principle the Samaj has embarked upon wide 
educational activities. Swami Dayanand’s aiin was to impart education on ancient Vedic 
lines. For the achievement of this aim the Samaj has established no less than nine gurukuU 
for boys in the United Provinces alone (there were 5 in 1911), the more important of them 
b^mg that at Brindaban, district Muttra, which is maintained by the United Provinces 
Pritinidhi Sabha, and that at Kangri, district Saharanpur, which is ma 
Punjab Sabha. Two have been opened for girls, where eduoatiGn is given on 

ancient lines, Sanskrit being the chief language taught. There are also nine Sanskrit 
sMlas controlled by the Samaj. In addition to this kind of education the Arva Samaj 
has done a great deal, undoubtedly out of all proportion to its numerical strength and means, 
to impart education on modern lines. They have in the United Provinces 2 colleges, 
10 high schools, and 33 vernacular and middle schools for boys. They also maintain 
64 girls’ schools, and have rendered excellent service to the Hindu community in general 
in their e^orts to sweep away the old prejudice against female education. Lastly, there are 
497 libraries in the various Samajes. 

These educational activities of the Arya Samaj havemateriaUy assisted in the diffusion 
of education throughout the province, and the result is that , while the Aryas are imparting 
education to hoys of all qastes and creeds by freely ppernng^^^^ doors of their educational 
institutions, literacy am dhg the Aryas themselves has ihcreai^ed' considerably, 

6. But the most impbrtanife work of.the Arya Samaj has unSoubtedly been done in the 
social fteld.i.Swumi Dayaaand^ou^t hard against the ,haim,ers_Bet.up by the caste system 
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bitterly opposed by ortbiodox Hindus, met witii siieii success that it lias captured the imagi¬ 
nation of even the Hindu Maiiasabha and now all Iliiidus freely take into their fold not 
only those who themselves had embraced another religion but also those whose fathers and 
grand-fathers were iioa-Hindiis. This is reported unforronately to have created antago¬ 
nism in some places amongst 7iliisiims against the Arya SainaJ. 

Aryas were the first among Hindus to take up the work of removal of mitonciiability 
and this from social as opposed to political motives. The iiioveiiieiit: has since been taken 
up by some orthodox Hindus, who are now beginning to open the doors of their temples of 
worship to them, though in their case it has to be adiiiirted that the cliange in attitude is 
prompted chiefly by the political aspect. The SamaJ has opened 43 scii(3ois in tins prov¬ 
ince for the education of the children of imtoiieliables wherein 1,296 boys and 147 girls 
are receiving education. 

In the Kumaun division the condition of the girls of the Xaik eoinmimity was deplor¬ 
able. They were compelled to adopt the j)rofessio 2 i of prfjstitiition and the evil of girl¬ 
trading was prevalent among that coiiiiiiiinittu The Arya Saniaj hrst drew the attention 
of the people to this evil. It succeeded in getting an Act’^ passed by the United Provincfcs 
Legislative Council (the Xaik Girls' Prot€cti«3n Act, Act Xo. II of 1929), According to the 
provisions of this Act girls of the Xaik community under IS years of age eaiuiot engage 
themselves in prostitution. The ground had already been prepared for a favourable recep¬ 
tion of the Act among the Xaiks by the Samaj. which had been carrwng on its propaganda 
in those districts and had established schools for their education. Two Xaik boys have 
graduated from gunihiils and 23 are receiving education in various Sainajie institutions. 
It has also succeeded in bringing about the marriage of 23 Xaik g,irls according to Hindu 
rites. But the most important part^of the work is the estabiislimeiit of a rescue home for 
the Xaik girls. The SamaJ has now acquired 42 acres of land at Takula in Xaini Tal district 
and hopes with the help of Government and the public to rescue many unfortunate girls 
from the evils of prostitution. 

Another very important work which has recently been taken up by the SaniaJ is the re¬ 
clamation of criminal tribes. Hitherto this w'ork has been carried on almosti entirely by the 
Salvation Army which had established several Criminal Settlements. In Xovember, 1929, 
the United Provinces Arya Pritinidhi Sabha started a sett lenient, knomi as the Aryanagar 
Settlement, in Lucknow district, for the reclamation of the Karwals (an off-shoot of the 
Bahelia tribe) of that district. Government gave the Sabha about 232 acres of land free of 
rent and other encumbranees, and a large sum of money for the construction of the necessary 
buildings. The Settlement is now working well and 238 Karwals are there employed at 
agriculture, weaving and other useful arts. 

Swami Dayanand also began the work of bringing up Hindu orphans. At present 
there are 16 orphanages maintained by the Samajes in this province where hundreds of Hindu 
orphans are being cared for. 

The position of Hindu ividows is well kiioi^Ti. The Samaj started the reffiarriage of 
young widows and this movement has now* to some extent been adopted by orthodox Hindus 
as well. The Samaj at present maintains seven homes for widows where they recei've 
education and learn the useful arts. 

The Samajes have started twelve hospitals in the province on A\uirvedic lines. 

For the development of physique, so very rightly required in their sixth principle, 
Samajes^ have started several gymnasiums for the public, in addition to those in their 
educational institutions. 

They have also an Arya CJo-operative Bank with its head office at Lucknow and a branch 
at Agra, which is doing useful work. 

Propaganda is also carried bn agaiast intemperance and in favour of vegetarianism. 

7. Started, as it was as a crusade to purge the old Sanatan Vedic religion of the idola¬ 
trous impurities which had crept into it, and at the same time to break the superiority of 
Brahmans, Aryaism, like other missionary religions, has found it difficult to make much 
impression on the stubborn rock of Hinduism, and there is now a noticeable weakening in 
their campaign against the priestly Brahman. Although their numbers have increased 
proportionally in this province to a very considerable extent, the actual total of those wffio 
follow its doctrines is still infinitesimal compared with the Hjndu community as a whole. 
But fortunately the religious objects of the Samaj were accompanied by enlightened, well- 
conceived and ambitious schemes for the promotion of the social welfare, not only of those 
who embraced their doctrines, but of others outside their fold. Of late years not only have 
their own schemes, as has been seen above, been very materially advanced, but the Saniaj b 
influence on the views and social activities of the orthodox Hindu community has been most 
marked, and has made for the amelioration of the lot of considerable numbers of the popu¬ 
lace, which redounds greatly to the credit of the organizers and followers of the Samaj. 
lastly, the Samaj still disclaims any political connexions. It is, however, reported from most 

* Bai Bahitdtir Thakar Haahal Smga, th© praseut Bfesideat of the tJmted HfoviBces Axya, PritlmdM Sabka, was 
rospoBsibl© f ar the passing of the Act. 
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districts that the younger followers of the Samaj were among the moat ai’dent supporters 
of the Congress movement. Eut such are not jaditicail^'nviiuicd }>eeaiise tliey are Aryas, 
rather the reverse in nearer the truths they have become Arya.s ehJier in the hope of being 
able to misuse the Samaj\s organization for the Jurthci’ance of their political aims (wbici 
the Samaj, through its religious leadei*B lias frequent-Iy and empliaiically condenined) or 
because being natura’ly of a progressive turn of mind tlic advancKKl docti’ines of the Sainaj 
appeal to them no IgvSS than the advanced political views o;f Congress. 
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APPENDIX B. 


A note on the Radliaswami Faiili, 


{Based on a note Xihai^ Chahb, EsQ.. b.a.. ll.e,. Secrelary of tJie liadm^sivami 

Satsano Sabita. 1 


1. The tenets of the Radhaswami Faith are oased on a liTing belief in (o') the existence 
of God, (b) eontmnity of life after death, and (c) oneness of the essence of God and the 
spirit-entity in man. It is held that there is one Gc^d, the true? Supreme Being Who is the 
Fountain-head of all spirituality and the Creator of the whole tiiiiver;i^e. In the beginning 
of creation, the manifestation of spiritual energy took place in the form of a spiritual current, 
preceded hy an upheaval in the Supreme Reservoir of spiritual energy. The spiritual 
current and the upheaval were aecompanied by spiritual 'Ujunds wliicli, when reduced to 
articulate speech, constitute the words ' Radlia ' and ' Swami' respectively, and thus 
the name " Radlraswami ’ is believed to be the Prime Word or true name of the S'ujireme 
Being. 


It is further believed that man having been endowed by Provirlenee with a body which 
is in itself a most wonderful piece of mechanism, given suitable facilities and the raecessary 
training, can, in the course of time, develop within himself mental and spiritual facilities 
of the highest order. There are three modes of spiritual practices prescribed in the Faith, 
which are belie%'edto be highly efficacious in rousing the latent spiritual faculties of man, 
thus enabling him to ascend to the bigliesfe rung of the ladder of evolution. Of these three 
practices, the first two, known as the preliminary practices, help the devotee in obta-iiiing 
self-control and concentration of mind, while the third brings him in touch with the 
spiritual sound which results in the awakening of latent spiritual faculties. 

The effect of temporal conditions on man being considerable, it is desirable that one 
should regulate and control one's habits, one’s behaviour in ifrivate and public life and one's 
desires for worldly objects, in such a way that one's spiritual energy may, on no account, be 
dissipated needlessly, nor the eqiiiiibrima of one's mind disturbed. The followers are, there¬ 
fore, forbidden from engaging in useless pursuits, such as atteiidiiicr fairs and gatherings, 
and participating in political agitation. Thet'' are, moreover, forbidden from using intoxi¬ 
cants and the flesh of animals. Every follower is enjoined to live on tlie income earned 
by the sweat of his brow and strictly to observe the rules of coniiiioii morality. He has to 
devote some time to the performance of spiritual practices every day and, whenever con¬ 
venient, to attend congregational meetings at headquarters to receive instruetion and guid¬ 
ance. No outward rites and ceremonies are prescribed in the Faith, but a devotee i.s required 
to cultivate affection and love for the Spiritual Head. He is to regcird Him as Ms elder 
brother to begin mth, and, as he advances spiritually, his devotion should increase, till one 
day he realizes that his own self, the self of the Spiritual Preceptor, and the Lord God are of 
one essence. This realization constitutes the highest degree of evolution or emancipation. 

It may be observed that the realization referred to above is not the knowledge of dis¬ 
cursive reasoning. It is the knowledge of immediate Intuition. It is a distinctive t of 
consciousness and is the consciousness of the iiltioiate Reality. The reasonings and con¬ 
clusions of philosophy may be coherent, and consistent, but they cannot be coiiiii-sed with 
the ' Religious Experience' acquired through Intuition. The goal of the Radliaswami 
reKgion is thus distinguished from the goal of philosophy. 

2. Accarding to the Radhaswami Faith, the Creation consists of three grand divisions. 
The highest of these divisions, known as Dayal Desh, is purely spiritual and constitutes the 
goal of the Radhaswami Faith. The next lower division is spiritual-material and is known 
as Brahmand. The lowest one is material-spiritual and is known as Pind. Each of these 
grand divisions is further sub-divided into six sub-divisions. Now the goal of Hinduism 
as revealed in the Vedas^ the Holy Scriptures of the Hindus, is the Ompad or the region of 
Brahm which forms the fifth sphere of Brahmand —the second grand division of the Radha- 
swami Faith. Besides this difference in the goal, there are other vital differences in the two 
Faiths, Radhaswamis do not believe in the Varnashram or the caste system of Hinduism, 
nor do they believe in idol-worship. Their doors are open to the whole of mankind, irres¬ 
pective of differences of caste, creed and colour. They have practically nothing in eommoii 
with Hinduism, except that the majority of their members have come from Hindu families, 
and have a great regard for Hindu civilization. 

S. Swamiji Maharaj, the august founder of the Radhaswaini Faith, was born at Agra 
in August, 1818. He was graciously pleased to deliver Ms message publicly and to found 
the Radhasvamj Satsang in IBSl, the forty-third year of his life. After Ms departure in 
June, 1878, the work was continued by Huzur Maharaj, and, after him, by Mahaxaj Sahib 
who saccoedei the former in Dscember, 1898. Daring the time of Maharaj SaMb, the Sat¬ 
sang headquarters were shifted from Agra to Allahabad and, later on, to Benares. As by 
this time the number of followers had increased considerably, steps were taken to organize 
the community, and an Administrative Council and a Trust ware brought into existence 
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Dayalbagh. 


for the management of the branch Satsangs and the properties dedicated by the followers. 
After the departure of Maharaj Sahib in 1907, the headquarters were removed to Murar in 
Bihar Province, the native place of Sarkar Sahib, the fourth leader. Need having arisen to 
take further steps to consolidate the community and safeguard its interests against all 
possible contingencies, a new body, known as the Radhaswami Satsang Sabha, was formed in 
March, 1910, and detailed rules and regulations for the conduct of Satsang business were 
framed. After the departure of Sarkar Sahib in December, 1913, the headquarters were 
temporarily shifted to Ambala and later were finally established in Dayalbagh, Agra. 

The community has now a membership of over 100,000 souls spread all over India, 
and there are 240 registered branch Satsangs affiliated to the Sabha, 

The Radhaswami Satsang Sabha is a representative body, consisting of 45 members 
from the different provinces of India. It has an Executive Oommittee, consisting of 11 mem¬ 
bers, for carrying on its ordinary work alrid exercisiihg general control over its iifstitutions. 
All matters are decided by the SabKa and the Oommittee by a majority of votes. 

4, Dayalbagh, the present headquarters of the Radhaswami Satsang Sabha and the 
Radhaswami Faith, is a colony covering an area of over 2,300 acres and having a population 
of nearly 2,400 souls. Besides being the centre of spiritual activities, it forms the nucleus 
of the social and educational activities which are being carried on by the Sabha, Here are 
to be found an arts and a technical college, a high school for girls, a hospital, an agricul¬ 
tural farm, a dairy and several industrial factories, an orphanage, electric supply and 
water-works, and a bank. His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, who was pleased to pay 
Dayalbagh a visit in July, 1929, expressed himself as follows after visiting the institu¬ 
tions :— 

Your Educational Institute, your industrial workshops, the dairy and agricultural 
farms, the ashram for women and children, the woman’s school which you hope to make a 
college, the league of service, all these are the fruit and the visible proof of the fine spirit 
of devotional service taught you by your revered leaders and which is of the essence of your 
faith. “What is more, your effort is not only devotional; for all who know Dayalbagh, 
testify with great unanimity to the thoroughness and the broadminded efficiency Avhich 
mark the work of your brotherhood of Satsangees.’’ 

For further information on the activities of this community the reader is referred 
to an excellent little illustrated production published by the Honorary Secretary entitled 
‘‘ Dayalbagh.” 
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MISSIONS. 

I.—A note on the progress of Protestant Christian Mssions in the 
United ProFinces^ 1921-1931. 

[By the Rev. Oaxox B. H. P. Eishee., Ohainmn of the OoiimcU of ChrIsimB JlissioiM^ 

Urdted Proiducesd 

1. Thouga some new Missions have started work, and one or two of the old ones 
have increased the iininber of their workers, the majority of Missions have, during the past 
ten years, reduced their foreign staff in the United Proviaees, though there has not been 
a corresponding reduction in the Indian Staff. Owing partly to this fact, and the disorgan¬ 
ization of administration from the reduction of grants and local economic difficulties, there 
has been a reduction in the percentage of increase of the total Christian comiHuiiity : another 
factor making for a temporary redaction in the rate of growth is the raising of standards 
for admission to the Christian body. Within the Christian commnnity this lias notably 
been a time of advance in self-Government and self-support, and in many Mssion organ¬ 
izations there is now a much larger Indian element in the adiniaistration. It has been 
noted in Census Reports in the past that Christian missions have made much more pro¬ 
gress in the west than in the east of the United Provinces. It is, therefore, worthy of note 
that during the last decade they have made considerable advances in the eastern parts. 

2. It has been one of the fanctioas of Christian Missions in India to lead the way 
both to Government and private effort; and India has always followed the lead. Hence 
the early predominance of Mission activities in any particular department of education tends 
to disappear. For financial reasons one or two boys’ high schools have been closed or 
alienated during this period; but the colleges have held their own amid increased 
competition, though the provisions of the Lucknow and Allahabad University Acts haTO 
caused a Christian College in each of those cities to give up degree work. In girls’ schools 
the missions still are giving the lead in a number of cities ; but in some places have lost the 
leading position just because the example having been effectively given local bodies with 
more influence and resources have gone ahead. 

3. But during this decade Christian Missions have struck out along new lines and 
have set new examples ; notably in the development of the Wesleyan ilission’s Industrial 
School at Benares, the Methodist Episcopal new Training and Industrial School at Ghazi- 
abad, a smaller similar institution by the Church Mssionary Society at Khatauli in 
Muzaffarnagar district, and the Farm School of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Moradabad district. The Agricultural Institute of the American Presbyterian Mission 
at Allahabad has also developed considerably and is a unique and valuable part of the 
equipment of these provinces for the advance of agriculture. The same Mission has 
now a poultry farm at Etah, which is the leading establishment of its kind. 

4. There has been a particularly notable development of medical work by Christian 
Mission agency in the last ten years. Of the present ten hospitals and 14 dispensaries run 
by missions, four of the former and about half the latter have been started during this 
period. The staff of some of these hospitals do regular touring work in villages, and another 
work undertaken by these Mission hospitals, which is of particular value to the community 
at large, is the training of nurses. The Leper Asyliiin at Xaini, Allahabad, has been 
considerably improved and brought up to date, and a new asylum has been founded by 
the Assemblies of God Mission at Uska Bazar in Basti district. 

The care of small childi*en has been undertaken in at least three new '' Babyfolds 

5. Both foreign missionaries and Indian Christians have done a good deal of useful 
public work in connexion with local self-Government, excise advisory committees, 
maternity and child-weHare, co-operative work, and special Government committees. 
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II. Roman Catholic Missions. 

Boiiuin Oatiinlio Mi*<Mi<>nn hiivi> (akf*u ciiniiiilfialilf iuif.rf’.st. nu i!if» Hurial side also 
Tho “Chrmtian Brothorrt, ” an eflucfiiitniiHit tm.ly, ha* nuire fhan ilmihhnl i(s nerHarmVf 
Si8kn-s,wlu)tloynt(vparitd t f,t hnnaie n,lura(i.*u, ar«' ah,<. ne.re nium'rouH bv 

nearly half. ^ b’roe diepi'iisariee have tvelded; tin. asinmil niuniier of j»aIieii(H troatp?) 
h«TO mnltiplien kai t iiiu’!*. The tneal (Jnvej nnieiu ti iMinf ii wif ii nn’difaJ mnndies h'nmA 
tmv orphauaget* hav<* la-en epeiie.l. The I'artahgarh Indian tupliauage inu* a weaving 
Bohool and a eanillo faeiory al iaeluMl where training in given, 'J’hie hm* ri'i'entlv liemi 
enlarged with (hivenunent aid and ha;* greatly inipnived it,^ eilieienev nuder a weavintf 
maijter provided by Unvornmont. ’ ' ® 
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The Sadhs of Farrukha1]ad. 

Tile following nofc3S, based on matter supplied by S. N'isap Haidar Zaidi, District Census OfScer of Farnith- 
abad, are intended to supplement what is written about the Sadhs on pages 245—262 of Crooke’s “ Tribes and 
Cisteg of the N'ortli-Western Provinces and Oudh.” 

1. Sadhs of the past made no effort to keep historical records, and the present-day 
Sadhs know very little of their own history and manifest but little interest therein. The 
result is that nothing very definite is known about the founder or date of origin of this sect. 
Tradition has it that Bigesar, a village near Barnaul (Punjab) was the scene of Sadh 
awakenings, though some people incline to the view that Gurgaon saw the first Sadhs. 
As both places are near to Narnaul, it may be taken as fairly certain thot the Sadhs 
originated in or very near JSTarnaul, 

The founder of the sect is said to have been one Birbhan of Narnaul, but nothing is 
known historically about his life. Tradition says that he commanded an army of the Raja 
of Dholpur and after being left for dead on the battlefield was restored to life by a saint 
named Udho Das, who removed him to the mountains, taught him the principles of the 
new faith, bestowed upon him certain miraculous powers and sent him to preach his 
doctrines. 

2. The Sadhs seem to have come into prominence during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
They revoUed against his authority, but were defeated. Khafi Khan, a historian of the 
reign of Aucangzeb, wrote about them in these words 

People say that a sword is ineffective in trying to injure these Sadhs ; arrows 
and bullets do not hurt them but a single one of their arrows can kill 
three men. They are regarded as great magicians. 

This account given by Khafi Khan indicates that the Sadhs were possessed of a 
martial spirit and were well versed in the art of warfare. 

Aurangzeb died in 1707. His great-grandson Farrukhsiyar who ascended the throne 
in 1713 founded the City of Farrukhabad in 1714. He sent out his minister Mohammad 
Khan to lay out the city which is called after his name. We read in local histories that 
on December 27,1714, Farrukhabad City was founded. In the same year Mohammad Khan 
obtained a grant and established his rule in Farrukhabad. At the time of the foundation 
of the city one of the muhallas or quarters was named ^ Sadhwara. ’ This muhalla 
is inhabited to this day by the Sadh community. The questions here arise—^Where did 
the Sadhs come from and why did they come ? The Punjab District Gazetteer sayS, 

^ ‘ There are Satnami Sadhs found in village Ghiri Ghilore Kalan and other villages. They 
are a sect of free-thinl^ing Jats whose founder was one Udho Das of Farrukhabad. ’’ It 
seems doubtful if Udho Das ever lived in Farrukhabad. It may be that on account of 
persecution by the Delhi rulers a group of the Sadhs had come to Farrukhabad and settled 
there. It is said that a Sadh was manager of a mint at Farrukhabad in the time of Farrukh¬ 
siyar. This Sadh was probably the leader of a large group who, at that time, had settled 
there. 

The Farrukhabad Sadhs were known to Swami Dayanand Saraswati, founder of the 
Arya Samaj. Whilst criticizing with great severity many other religions he expressed 
full approbation of the creed of the Sadhs. His very friendly intercourse with the members 
of the Sadh community displeased some Aryas and led him into dijGficulties. 

3. The tenets of this sect are mentioned on page 246 of Orooke’s 'VTribes and Castes 
of the IsTorth-Western Provinces and Oudh, ” and here I mention only snoji of them as are 
neeessarjr to show how they (hffer from those of orthodox 

The Sadhs abhor all forms of idolatry and do not regard the Ganges as sacred- 

They are monotheists and their form of worship is simple. Their name for God is 
3athara, Ornaments and bright apparel are strictly prohibited. Their dress is always 
white. They make no obeisance nor salutation to anyone. They abstain rigorously from 
luxuries including tobacco, opium and wine. They never attend (dancing). 

Violence to men or beasts is strictly forbidden. Industry is strongly enjoined. The Sa(m» 
take great care of their poor and ^ To receive assistance from outside the 

sect is considered a disgrace and renders the offender liable to be excommunicated. 
All parade of worship is forbidden. Private prayer is commended. Alms should be 
unostentatious and distributed secretly with no semblance of outward show. Discipline 
of the tongue is considered a primary duty. 

4. The; sacred book of the Sadhs is pg»lled Pothi, which some Sadhs claim tp be older 
than the Vedas. Great reticence is observed on the subject of this book which is shown to 
none outside the Sadh community. It is written in Bhasha or ordinary Hindi and is 
generally supposed to contain miscellaneous writings of several authors including Nanak 
and Kabir. It seems to be divided into two parts, the first is called the Adi Upde$1b, i.e. 
the first principles, which include the twelve laws that form the basis of the Sadh dogma ; 
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tlio Hoconil liniti (Suiislu it liiuti or f'lfui ini'Hiuiip.; uhii'li iMUiHifslH iif the 

HoilgM UHCtl !bt fiiiuii'.'ilii anil iitlicr n ii'iuonii's, Nailti:i will frlaiity lihow" to 

OTitNidorH all thi'ir ItiinkM witli tin-t'Ki'i'ptiiiti uf flin Puf/ii. htit riiiitruvi'i-Hy iiii roligioiiB 
8ubj<!<)tH wilJi Htningi'i’n lit rnpnibtiii'il. 

{). Tho oonuniijuty Huh a jtlai'c nf w nr,-hip in I''an'nhh;»,hn,il w hinh i;i knnw ii an ‘ Chmki’. 
The bnililini' Wiin nr-Ttcd in iHiin, the liaf i' lii’iny 'siimvtr mi ihi> hniltlni;-;' itui'll. Tin' oulire 
jtlnli of gnnind ooviifM aiiout an anro, ihf iialntl in tin' hr.'ui of fho city, witli two oiitnnicos 
cao.li appriKuduihln only on foot along a narriuv allry, hi:a(h' thr I'noln .uio on fhroi’ niilcs 
jiro opnn l■nnlH^i Miiniliir in ntylo to tho orionlal hotol j. ‘I'lii' l.tn'i l•nl•ln=;l'<i in roughly 

dividoil into two .sorlion.s, pa-rt oonHiaf.'i of a larjp’ opon I'Minf yard wlono a x/nimidna (largo 
open t(nit) in nrootod during (ho aiinnsil fi';>tjval, llto ri': ! iio'lndr:! a plaro folly otpiippod 
for projtaring food in largo ipiatitition. Uoro .and Ihmo an* loany a'ato and ronlitig plarcH 
for tliH ooiufori. of tdl who frt‘qnou(. ( In' plaoo, 

Tho (f/Mi'w/iti propt'.r ifi it. hirginh hnilding a|ijnosinnttoly tifty foot oaoh way and Nonitt 
forty foot high, ft hiw ono oiitriinm, (Ivor iho ontranoo gato aimply pt ini oil on a hoard 
aro three immherod .HtiutenoeH. Tho.no .'in* rMipiioHod to tio road aioi romotoliorod by all 
who enter. ITpon inve.sl.iga( ion if. wan found th.ai only ti fow of fin* noof oould toll offhand 
what WMiH WTitliOn tiieroou though .somo mm know (ho {loutmooM hy hotirf. 

The iiwiiripi iuna road ;• * 

(1) BiiMran femit*- •Itonu'iiiher; (hat. ia, romomhor (lod. 

(2) .Bura himi-c se diir ni/wa* aubfain from doing ovth 

(3) Achshe Badlmh ki ril par rfiatna- Um' aooordmg (o (ho ohnorv.'inoo;-. of good 

iSadh.H, 

ruHido are Ifiron niomH ai'ptu'alod hy .'trohon, Aliov*' is; a Hocond nloroy and a roof 
garden. On (he Hoennd floor in the wall in ti njuiill tlnor alionf one foo( atpm-re, padlocked. 
InHido l.hifci onelo.mire in kejita eojiy (or t*o{»ieH) of (fm Ptithi. tn tltia manner il in proteeted 
from the publie gtiKo. 

The I 1011 .SO il'Holf in open I n all inemlterH ami (o vishf om, Idvi'ry diiy men msiy In* aeen 
Bitfting alone or in groupH, nawiing or nu-tlilaling. By inviiai ion a' viHitor may eiiler, pre- 
Tided firHb ho roiuovoH Ida alioea. The Indhiing i,a made of hrii’k, and i.i ipiito devoid el' 
n.i’olutool.u«d heaaty or .atyio. Tiiero ia not. the aligtdeai adempt a! doeonif ion on (lie wallH> 
no furniture, no iinagoa, kIoIh utn* piet.urea, nolldng lt> mak** any appetil to neni im.enl. 

(k The one big aniuitil icHlival of (he tfadlwi i-a (he Bhandam. The word eom<!.a from 
tho Stniakrit and tni'fiii.s ,al,ot;k, .Htore“hou,ae or full .atortr-lioufo. 'i'he HtidiiH then meot 
for several days, onjoy soeial fellorvahip and feasting. 

Tn tho Farnikhabad (la'/;6tl.eer (pagts Ifl) wo roiid. “ tlonnexiou wit h other eolonioR 
of Badhs is maintained hy annual gatlierings of tint soet, lield in t urn at. it a varinu.a cent n^s,'' 
Thoorotioally this i.s true, Iriit tim gathering imualty takes plaets in Farrukhaijad. Tlie last 
deviatrion from this rulo was in when llus Ji)um<tam w'a.H hold in Bhahjaimnjmr. 
fostiVal always (soinoidoH witli tho Moll imd usually falls early in March. At, this tifflo 
mon of the sect from all parts of Iiidia moot and'diswiss roligiowa and other topias. Tho 
rulo is that it shall not tominalo in less iimn four days, and in praetice it. is often pwitraiitod 
to tho eighth or ninth day. Tiiis doponds upon tho spirit, of t he assembly and tho 
liberality of tho donors. If anyone wishes to boar (ho expense of anot her day's feast, ho 
announooa tho happy nows and the aeieliration contiuuog, 

7. Tho Farnikhahad Sadhs aro famons as eallco printors, an indnstry which they 
started in 1876, and which is Cionflned l;o Farriikhalmd. A few Sadhs are pott.y landlords 
in ICanauj, Kaimganj and Ghhihmmau tahsils of Farnikhahad district. Others aro tenanhs. 
In tho city some are hankers and niorchants and about a doaen are managers of shops, 
trading in cloth and other oomnioditios. 

8 . Tho community TOH not Boparately onumerated at this oonaws, hut there is 
nothing to indicate that their numhers have inotoased very aiiprooiably since they were 
enumerated at 2,641 in 1901. They have always boon inolwlod in tabulation under 
Brahmanio Hindus although as pobitad out abova their tenets are widely divergent from 
those of orthodox Hmduism. 

Tho community has no special sohools secular or religious and children go to tho 
ordinary sohools for thoir education. In the city itself literacy is fairly satisfactory among 
Sadhs though they are laolcing in higher education. Those residing in. the rural areas are 
ae baclrward as those of most other ooinmumties. 
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Changes in the religious beliefs of the lower castes. 

1. Full accounts of the religious beliefs of the lower Hindu castes are to be found 
in Chapter XIII of Orooke’s “ Northern India, ” Chapter VIII, of the Iruperial Gazetteer 
of India, Volume I and Ctooke’s “ Popular Religion and Folklore. ” The following notes 
deal with changes of the last twenty years. 

2. The first point of note is that in the rural areas and more particularly in the 
backward Sub-Himalayan and Eastern districts there has been no change worth the 
name. In Sub-Himalaya, East (Gorakhpur, Basti, Gonda and Bahraich) the rural 
Muslim is descended from converts from Hinduism, and Muslims and Hindus still 
cling to their old ideas and have many customs and beliefs in common. The taziadari 
system is still prevalent amongst both communities. Many Huidus will vow to keep 
tazias if their wishes are fulfilled, and many keep them in the belief that by so doing their 
crops will yield better and be protected from calamities. Preaching with a view to 
inducing either community to purge its faith is completely disregarded. In Bahraich when 
cholera was prevalent in 1930 the lower classes of Muslims joined in great force with low 
caste Hindus to worship Bhawani to induce her to remove the pestilence. Many members 
of both communities in these districts still believe that plague, cholera and small-pox are 
the visitations of the wrath of the godesses Bebi and BMwani, and prefer to dfier sacrifices 
to propitiate these deities rather than seek medical aid. Apart from any belief in 
the efficacy of their supplications they believe that to use medicine will incur still further 
the wrath of Debi. Others believe epidemics, drought and all such calamities are due 
to evil spirits and engage exorcists, ojhas and soTchas, to come and drive them off. The 
exorcist is carried about on an upturned cTiarpai reciting mantras, and finally fixing a wooden 
peg in the ground outside the village he assures his patrons that the evil spirit has been 
firmly secured to it. In some parts the railway, motorcars and the like are still worshipped. 
Even some of the more educated Hindus keep a tazia in the Mulutrrum, and when the crops 
are harvested Hindus and Muslims unite in raising funds wherewith to celebrate the Ghelhum. 
Their marriage ceremonies have much in common and sendhur (red-lead) is used by the 
married females of both communities on the parting of the hair. 

In these areas then thei'e is little to record by way of change from the former super¬ 
stitious and animistic beliefs of the lower castes. 

3. The primitive tribes of Kols, Kharwars and Cheros found in talvlqa Naugarh, 
owing to contact with their Hindu neighbours have lost much of their former shyness and 
are beginning to send their children to schools. They have taken to building their houses 
with mud walls instead of constructing them of bamboo tattis, and are seeking medical 
aid from the hospital at Naugarh instead of employing ojhas as in the past. 

4. In Jaunpur the worship of Ohazi Mian and the Panch Fir by the lower castes is 
said to be declining, but exorcism by ojhas and soJchas is said to have increased especially 
among Chamars. In many rural parts of this district Chamars will still not speak at night 
due to the fear of bhuts (evil spirits). 

From a few places in this district it is reported that Chamars are beginning to refrain 
from meat-eating, and will not eat with Muslims. 

5. In Fyzabad district the lower castes recognize the supremacy of Brahmans and 
listen to the recitation of katJias, but they have not given up eating meat to any great 
extent though conferences have been held to induce them to do so and to give up drinking 
intoxicants. Kanjars, Dorns, Bhangis, and Chamars still bury their dead. They believe 
that after death they will become ghosts. They are taught the Bamaycm though few 
believe in it and their old religious beliefs have undergone very little modification. They 
still cling to the same superstitions as their caste-fellows in the neighbouring districts of 
Sub-Himalaya, East. Ojhas are employed, but the use of amulets is declining. 

6. In Rae Bareli ffistrict there is some tendency to renounce the worship of ghosts 
and evil spirits and to turn to the worship of Mahadevi, Shri Eanwman Ji, and the other 
deities of the higher castes, but this is not general. The lower castes profess to believe in 
Bama Xrishan and other Hindu gods, but more often worship the local gods and godlings 
such as Ahanoa Devi, Bal Baja, etc. They also worship Pir and make offerings at the 
tombs of Muslim saints. Chamars worship their ovra god Ears Gore, 

7. As we proceed westwards the influence of the modern movement of social uphft 
is more noticeable. The Christian Missions were the pioneers in this field but bringing 
as they did an alien religion with them they could accomphsh little in the face of established 
Hinduism. The Arya Samaj has, however, met vsdth more success. Their religion being 
an . off-shoot from Hinduism they started with better prospects. More recently their 
campaign against caste and untouchability has been embraced by Congress, and Mr. Gandhi’s 
recent fast and newly laimched campaign for the removal of untouchability will possibly 
have fat-reaching effects. The movement to abolish caste altogether is comparatively new, 
the original idea being merely to remove the disabilities from which the untouchables suffer. 
For this reason the chief result at present noticeable from the uplift movement is a great 
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increaso in Uio number of claims of iho louavr eaHloM to 1 m’ hoiuo kind of IVralinum, Ikajpnt, 
or Vaishya (vide ]rM’a.gra|)h of ()ha.j)l(‘r X!l). VVIhoj a. cash' nialvc.s .sin'h n (da-iju one 
WQiikl oxjHMd. (Ji(MiuMiil)(V['s t(> (iiociify llicti’ rclisdons li(dicf;i lo brii!?,'; IIhsu nuuai into 
0 (mf()rin.iiy wikii (-lioao of the, e,:is!.n to u’liit'h tin'y claani lo Ix'lnii;-;. Stra.n^O'ly enough IhiH 
ia not often I lie 

Tiio wohI- of tJiia {)n>v'in(‘,e- ((^S|uavially of ciairao the iirha.n a-re^eO hfis aJwa-ys t>e(*n more, 
rooopl'ivo of no\r irl(!a,s aaid niore, [n’ogj-i^ssi v(h (lain Mie errs I, ho tiiat it i,s noi. surprising t.o 
find tiiat there tlic^ uplift movenumt has ha.d sonn^ elTeel. in this \va.\. 

S. Some of t)he old.f'rohjeetH ol vrorsiii]) of 1 he hiwi'i' ea^.f<‘H in jhalaam disiric-t a,re 
disa-ppearing. d'he worshii) oi b/ra/a, /nr/a, r/rarc/a, .oarra-/,'.' and Muslim (a::ia.r has ronsidoi’" 
ably cliininiahed aaid. jn()re, adi taiti()n is In'ing paid ft > I he ginat or gi ul:; of the Hindu pa.n" 
tliooJL Jfor the rc\sl., iJns i)tJje.r deiti<',M, gods and, godlings Surj/n (the suu). ( diuonlr imn 
((Jio moon), Jthiirii Md^la (motlun* tvirtli), AV/n/a- hhiia (.small pox ), I he riv('rH ((i(V(j(’s a-ud 
Jaimh(i<, Nftij (tlu^sna-ke), //namanea., iiaicdii dccutii (i he viliage god). {he^ p/pn/lree, Khivnja- 
kkm, (iud((’ri(i Pii\ Midn of Amroha, ami Irit t/a/ a eoutinue (n he worshipiied 

an of old. Of theae tlu'* (/nvrn-a. dcmU(> or village god si ill rtugm^ rmpreuie, iu many viljages 
oven Mji.slinx.s wcirahii) him. If you ;mk a villa.ger uliN' In^ worships all t heH<^ goda ajid 
godlingH h(^ \villauM\van‘ lhaNauNo .my a.ii(a5Mlor;i did, sod’ hut vehih^ he (aanl-ininxM tlH> (ioremo- 
nial wortdiip iierhyrnu'd hy his iimuxsl-urs, he !a.eks theij’ /.ea.l and reveriamri' aaid his failili 
in tlioir divinity is nol- efjuaJly str<nig. iMotlern progix'SH is I'eaeting en his a.nimi.stie, hrduvfH 
in the naine way i.luit in VV(udm‘,u eoiinl rieH ladigion is reeeding fai tM<u' a,ml hirther into 
the background as tho rosulii of t la^ iiuitiU’ialiHUi of I bis age. 

i>. Similar jamdcnudi'H arc^ nokiecudde Inux^, but a part from tfu^ elaimn made by many 
of Ido (H'(linar.y ea^Hhas to be i>]*aJima-iiH, ixajpntH or V'af.sbyas (luu'e sefuns Ih tlo (endeney 
to oliaaigo l-lieir holiefs. 

10. idia.mars in ffa,mirpur disi rict a,n^ re-fusing Im ea,t with iVlmdims. d’hey have 
(rilcon t(> enunatiiig tJuu'r diNul. d'lay in soon's pla.et^s }>eruuthMl lo miter ilindu IrvinpIoB 
for|)n)Vi{hHl, i jiey slaiid. I hiu'imin wet ejtrthes. l>rahma-nH read. Aa/d/eas- to f lunn in tho 
temple, and thn^o i(ista-mu;s a.r<^ |■<‘p(^rt<Hl fnau Halli of good (dass Bradmans ix^ndiug kathas 
and performing hawim in (linmuirH' liomuxs. In oihmgpaads of (he disf riid (!liu.inarH arc 
oxedoded from Thnlmrdwicnis ajul olTerings are only a.ec.ig»led from tlimu from outside tho 
building. The actual beliefs of tlie (Ihaiuars an^ liowcwa^r very little atTeelcak 

11. dlHi Hivrvanl-s of th(‘^ Ihiojde Hoeiivty ” founded hy the late Hula l.,a,jpal’ Kai at 
Halioro lias opoiuula hoarding house a.t Mfsoait for ( danuir ho^ s umhu’ tlu^ na.m(‘ of Ksmiar 
Ashram. Here tlie Jotys live, like sons <d’ high caste folk. Tlayy aim ta-ugUl- hairits of chutm 
lin(‘.HB, insl-nndiod in liduluism ami perform ,sam7////Ui and h(Unav morning aunl (wanuag. 

Many confmHmei's Iiaaa^ Ihmui ludd, iJiroughout. t diat riiU' with ft view to improving tho 
jiosilfttn of {dforntrs and bringing them closer into tln-s fold ol Uifuluimm Interalining is 
oneouraged with oMoir castes. At tlu^ Ai’ya B-'tm.'tj {/iinikfils tlu^ cluldf'en of the idtproHsod 
(dfisses live in evoiy re-sptud. a.H (Hputls of ehildrmi of tln^ liiglu^r eastivs. 'rbey lUiu^ a,n<l 
perform all religious observamaxs togetluu’, and iottjrauarriagt^ with other efislaxs is being 
cn(50uraged, 

12. Speftking gencyrally Idicro has betm litdJo elumge in the n^ligious belief of lito lower 
easte^:^ mnoo ide doseriptions rofmTed to in pamgra^ph 1 mipm uarro ua*it.tem .In kiio rural 
areas as a whole especially in the east) of tdio province tdiem has luHUi nomi uumth monti(jning 
except Blight ly in the direcdioii of a decrease in zeal and in faith in some of the old Buperati- 
ticmB. Ixi towns there, has been more chtmgo cBpecri.ally in wcBtern distJiet-B, tho chief 
trend being towa»rds a claim iox high caste origin which Bhould (but so far has not to any 
great extent) rosuU. in tlie abaadonoumt of luany ftrrnior animisiii) belief b, Hwh changes 
as hawe occurred are more apparent among men then among v/rntmi Urn latter being even 
more consorvative in matters ol! religioxn One inevitable cxinsetmmeo of the Ary^t and 
OongmsB canipaigxiB against caste and the uplift movement among the lower c^aBt es m the 
incipient daclino in Brainncin Bupreinaoy. 

13. in paragraph 156 of the 1911 Report Mix Blunt e'nunoi.at 0 d certain tests of 
HinduiBm, and in the next paragraph applied tho.se taBl:^B to ocn^tam caBt^.eB to show how feu- 
in numbers are those who, whilst returning themselves as Hindus fay religion, do not fulfil 
any of the prescribed teats., ■ 

Without entering into the validity or otliorwiae of thoae testa I apply them below to 
throe casliOB—Bhangis, Chamars and Nats in Budaun district.,as matters stand at the pro- 
sent time. Budaimmay be taken m a typical western distec^^ where thorn has boon more 
advance than in the oast. A comimrisoii with Mix BluntAs remarks ■will show that whilst 
each ■.caBte. conforms to someof, the .tests ;there'has ..been'^ver^ movement in the last 

twenty years towards fuller Hinduimtion. 

^ Bmhmm Bupremmy^Ml the three oasteB acknowledge 

■ the ^B.upreinaoy.: 'of' ..the Brahmanvy-tkoxigh;their■^rtTO^^ '.for hito is 

yy:,,:; .Hs.yde(dining. -- 

Test {$)^JBemg Bermd by good Brahmm Brahmans 

do notserve any of .these castas asfamilyprieste. 
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Test (3)— Being served by inferior Brahmans as family priests —Even inferior 
Brahmans do not become family priests of Bhangis. 
inferior Brahmans officiate as priests or recij)ients of gifts at marriage, 
birth, death and adoption ceremonies and Sat Narain Katlia of Ghamars 
and Nats, Such gifts generally consist of dry food {e.g. grain, glii^ etc,) 
and cash. 

Test (4)— Utilizing the services of Brahmayis in any of their traditional capacities — 
In addition to the ceremonies mentioned in connexion with teat (3), Chamars 
and Nats consult Brahmans as astrologers and when naming a new-born 
child. Bhangis frequently do the same. Members of all the three castes 
usually go to the Brahman’s house to consult him. Eor the rest, Brahmans 
do not officiate as priests in their ordinary worship. 

Test (5)— Receipt of the ' mantrct ’ from a Brahman or other recognized Hindu 
‘ giiru ’ —None of these castes receives the mantras. 

Test (6)— Worship of the great Hindu gods —All the three castes recognize the great 
Hindu gods as divine and refer to them in reverential terms ; but in point 
of actual worship they generally content themselves with worshipping the 
inferior gods and godlings and the various malignant spirits of popular 
animism. 

Test (7) Permission to enter Hindu temples —Bhangis are not allowed access to 
Hindu temples. Chamars can now enter certain specified temples ; but even 
there they are limited to darshan (obeisance) and cannot make oflferings 
of money or flowers. They have to wear wet clothes. Varying degrees 
of access are allowed them to other temples. In some they remain outside 
the temple compound and bow from there to the idol far inside, while in 
others they can mount the temple platform and see the shrine from out¬ 
side. 

Brijbasi Gual Nats can enter Hindu temples and offer oblations of water to the 
god Shiva,. Kalabaz Nats also can do this in some of the temples of Shiva, 
but not in all. Khalkhor Nats and Jogila Nats can perform darshan 
only from outside the temple. 

Test (8)— Death ceremoniesi whether burial or cremation —Bhangis, Chamars, Brij¬ 
basi Gual Nats, Kalabaz Nats and Jogila Nats cremate their dead; but 
when a person dies of cholera or snake-bite his corpse is floated down a 
stream, Bagula Nats now bury their dead; formerly they used to cre¬ 
mate them. The case of Khalkhor Nats is peculiar. If the relations of 
a Khalkhor Nab, who dies, are rich enough to afford the expenses of Hindu 
funeral rites, they cremate him : but, if j)oor, they bury him like Muslims 
and themselves perform his burial rites including tija, without the aid of 
a Mullah or Muslim priest. Yet Khalkhor Nats claim to be Hindus and 
wear the cJmtia (tuft of hair at the centre of the head). 

Test (9)— Customs in the matter of eatmg beef and ve^ieralion of the coio —Bhangis 
and Nats venerate the cow and do not eat beef, and consider it pious 
to perform darshan to her in the morning. The same may be said of 
Chamars, for now only a section among them eat beef, and this section 
is dividing off into a separate sub-caste known as Pharaiyas. Even the 
latter venerate the cow. 
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SirBSiDiAR¥ Tabus II .—Distribution by districts of the raa 



rs ! ££9*8 1 699‘8 i SSS‘3 























iapuri .. 9,228 1 9,230 f 9,290 1 9,340 1 9,375 1 9,350 



•f Aryas were included under Brahmanic Hindu in 1881 ; there were very few in the province at that time. 








SiJBSiBi&BT Table 11,—Distribution by districts of ike main religions —(concliided). 
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Subsidiary Table III.— Christians ; rmmber and variations. 


Actual aumber of Cbristians- 


Variation per cent. 


0 

1 

02 

District and natural division. | 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921 

1931. 

1911- 

1921. 

1901- 

1911. 

1891- 

1901. 

1881- 

1891. 

1881- 

1931. 

1 

^ 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Dnited Provinces (British terri¬ 
tory). 

205,006 

200,706 

177,949 

102,469 

58,441 

47,664 

+2 

+ 13 

+74 

+75 

+23 

+330 


Himalaya^ West .. 

9,455 

10,510 

11,213 

6,642 

4,940 

4,671 

—11 

—6 

+ 69 

+33 

+6 

+ 102 

1 

Dehra Dun . . .. 

4,820 

5,606 

5,036 

3,134 

2,743 

2,025 

—14 

+ 11 

+ 61 

+ 14 

+35 

+ 138 

2 

Naini Tal 

i,630 

2,443 

2,413 

1,417 

23 

11 

—33 

+ 1 

+ 70 

+6,061 

+ 109 

+ 14,718 

3 

Almora 

U916 

1,547 

2,919 

1,427 

1,601 

2,393 

+24 

—47 

+ 105 

—11 

—33 

—20 

4 

Garhwal 

1,089 

974 

845 

664 

573 

242 

+ 12 

+ 15 

+ 27 

+ 16 

+ 137 

+350 


SKh-Himcilaya, West 

22,699 

24,132 

24,550 

13,822 

9,023 

4,900 

—6 

_2 

+ 78 

+53 

+84 

+ 363 

5 

Saharanpur 

3,656 

5,479 

5,548 

2,972 

1,974 

1,793 

—33 

—1 

+87 

+51 

+ 10 

+ 104 

6 

Bareillv 

13,804 

13,708 

12,591 

7,148 

5,271 

2,393 

+ 1 

+9 

+76 

+36 

+ 120 

+477 

7 

Bijnor.. 

2,559 

1,652 

3,315 

1,933 

908 

299 

+ 55 

—50 

+ 71 

+ 113 

+204 

+756 

8 

Pilibhit 

1,807 

2,697 

2,085 

1,296 

365 

18 

—33 

4-29 

+61 

+ 255 

+ 1,928 

+9,939 

9 

Kheri .. 

873 

596 

1,011 

473 

505 

397 

+ 46 

—41 

+ 114 

—6 

+ 27 

+ 120 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

132,296 

130,500 

104,992 

51,145 

20,671 

14,697 

+ f 

+24 

+ 105 

+ 147 

+41 

+800 

10 

Muzaffamagar 

10,155 

6,415 

2,583 

1,402 

127 

54 

+58 

+ 148 

+84 

+ 1,004 

+ 135 

+ 18,706 

11 

Meerut.. 

16,909 

31,119 

18,142 

12,203 

5,435 

4,063 

-^6 

+ 72 

+49 

+ 125 

+ 34 

+316 

12' 

Bulandahabr 

13,500 

12,411 

10,111 

4,528 

210 

115 

+9 

+23 

+ 123 

+205 

+82 

+ 11,639 

13 

Aligarh .. 

18,250 

15,120 

11,947 

5,055 

465 

289 

+21 

+27 

+ 136 

+ 987 

+61 

+6,215 

14 

Muttra.. 

5,675 

6,087 

5,992 

2,262 

846 

338 

—7 

+ 2 

+ 165 

+ 167 

+ 150 

+ 1,579 

15 

Agi’a .. 

8,905 

6,818 

7,229 

5,522 

4,758 

4,997 

+ 31 

—6 

+31 

+ 16 

—5 

+ 78 

16 

Mainpuri 

3,919 

2,935 

2,395 

353 

132 

146 

+ 34 

+23 

+ 578 

+ 167 

—10 

+2,584 

17 

Etah .. 

9,356 

12,030 

11,077 

4,365 

520 

117 

—22 

+9 

+ 154 

+ 739 

+344 

+7,897 

18 

Budaun 

15,461 

13,1.36 

11,298 

6,116 

2,581 

309 

+ 18 

+ 16 

+ 85 

+ 137 

+ 735 

+4,904 

19 

Moradabad 

22,836 

16,716 

17,023 

6,103 

3,307 

1,877 

+ 37 

-2 

+ 179 

+85 

+ 76 

+ 1,117 

20 

Shahjahanpur .. 

1,845 

3,455 

3,954 

1,863 

1,328 

1,408 

—47 

—13 

+ 112 

+40 

—6 

+31 

21 

Parrukhabad 

4,246 

3,016 

2,548 

1,128 

828 

826 

+41 

+ 18 

+ 126 

+36 

+ 0 

+414 

22 

Etawah 

1,239 

1,242 

693 

245 

134 

158 

—0 

+79 

+ 183 

+83 

—15 

+684 


IndO‘Gangetic Plain, Central . • 

26,642 

24,355 

25,441 

22,032 

17,475 

17,812 

+ 9 

—4 

+15 

+ 26 

—2 

+50 

23 

Cawnpore 

5,395 

5,929 

5,224 

4,414 

3,036 

3,200 

—9 

+ 13 

+ 18 

+45 

—5 

+69 

24 

Patehpur 

260 

399 

142 

145 

71 

88 

—35 

+ 181 

—2 1 

+ 104 

—19 

+ 195 

25 

Allahabad 

7,451 

6,873 

7,055 

6,814 

5,933 

6,079 

+8 

—3 

+ 4 : 

+15 

—2 

+23 

26 

Lucloiow 

9,722 

7,530 

8,660 

7,247 

5,769 

6,280 

+29 

—13 

+ 19 

+26 

—8 

+ 55 

27 

Unao .. 

196 

175 

123 

136 

106 

49 

+ 12 

+42 

—10 

+ 28 

+ 116 

+300 

28 

Bae Bareli 

196 

170 

219 

117 

145 

123 

+ 15 

—22 

+87 

—19 

+ 18 

+59 

29 

Sitapur 

575 

587 

569 

751 

717 

443 

—2 

+3 

—24 

+ 5 

+62 

+30 

30 

Hardoi.. 

652 

988 

1,111 

513 

167 

75 

—34 

—11 

+ 117 

+207 

+ 123 

+769 

31 

Fyzabad .. 

1,754 

1,426 

1,911 

1,502 

1,254 

1,294 

+ 23 

—25 

+27 

+ 20 

—3 

+36 

32 

Sultanpur 

97 

130 

134 

103 

53 

55 

—25 

—3 

+30 

+94 


+ 76 

33 

Partabgarh 

173 

19 

72 

102 

77 

48 

+ 811 

—74 

—29 

+ 32 

+ 60 

+260 

34 

Bara Eanlri 

171 

129 

221 

188 

147 

78 

+33 

-42 

+ 18 

+28 

+88 

+ 119 


Central India Plateau ,. 

5,260 

5,234 

4,726 

3,616 

2,131 

1,009 

+0 

4-11 

+31 

+ 70 

+ 111 

+421 

35 

Jhansi ,, 

4,528 

4,152 

3,970 

3,064 

1,940 

700 

+9 

+5 

+30 

+58 

+ 177 

+547 

36 

Jalaun 

114 

251 

195 

94 

61 

14 

—55 

+29 

+ 107 

+40 

+379 

+714 

37 

Hamirpur ., ,. 

423 

664 

363 

272 

50 

17 

—^36 

+83 

+33 

+444 

+ 194 

+2,388 

38 

Banda ., 

195 

167 

198 

186 

74 

278 

+ 17 

—16 

+6 

+ I5I 

—73 

—30 


PJastSatpuras .. .. 

705 

796 

735 

712 

465 

701 

—Ji 

+i3 

+3 

+53 

—34 

+1 

39 

Mirzapur ,. ,. 

705 

796 

735 

712 

465 

701 

—11 

+ 13 

+3 

+53 

—34 

+ I 


Snh-Himdlaya, East 

3,680 

t,703 

2,526 

2,078 

1,614 

1,229 

+ lf6 

—33 

+22 

+29 

+31 

+199 

40 

Gorakhpur 

2,365 

853 

1,608 

1,443 

1,176 

933 

+ 177 

—47 

+ 11 

+23 

+ 26 

+ 153 

41 

Basti ., .. 

188 

114 

69 

93 

66 

78 

+65 

+65 

—26 

+41 

—15 

+ 141 

42 

Gonda .. 

795 

486 

.501 

321 

248 

159 

+64 

—3 

+56 

+29 

+ 56 

+400 

43 

Bahraich 

332 

250 

348 

221 

124 

59 

+33 

—28 

+58 

+ 78 

+ 110 

+463 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

4,269 

3,416 \ 

3,766 

2,422 

2,122 

2,645 

+25 

—9 

+55 

+14 

—20 

+61 

44 

Benares 

2,359 

1,857 

1,930 

1,597 

1,364 

1,768 1 

+27 

-A 

+21 

+ 17 

—23 

+33 

45 

Jaunpur .. 

127 

121 

117 

116 

93 

120 

+4 

+3 

+ 1 

+ 25 

—23 

+6 

46 

Ghazipur 

441 

374 i 

568 

491 

576 

648 ; 

+ 18 

-34 

+ 16 

—15 

—11 

—32 

47 

BaUia .. .. .. 

1,106 

947 

1,008 

33 

15 

32 i 

+ 17 

:—6 

+2,955 

+ 120 

—53 

+3,356 

48 

Azamgarh 

236 

117 

143 

185 

74 

77 : 

+ 102 

—18 

—23 

+ 150 


+206 


States .. ,, 

2,890 

2,473 

1,745 

486 

77 

9 

+ 17 

+42 

+259 

+531 

+756 

+32,011 

49 

Kampur ,. 

2,814 

2,434 

1,739 

473 

63 


+ 16 

+40 

+268 

4-651 

* 


30 

Tehri-Gorhwal 

30 

6 

6 

13 

14 

9 1 

+400 

±0 

—54 

—7 

-56 

+233 

51 

Benares .. . • 

46 

33 

t 1 

t 

f 


+39 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


* The increase is infiaite, the number of Christians having increased from zero, 
t Tho figures of these years are included in those of Mirzapur district. 
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SuRSi DTA ia' 'rAm .io IV. Religious of Urban a Nil Rural popubitioii,. 



( NiJin)»’r pf'}' ut'hun pupnlatnai 

wlin -• 

_j 

NtnnUfT |Hn* 0 Vh 4) »4 lurni ppi'ulatioii 
wito ari^'- ’ 

Mifeurtil (Hvwif)i). 

t liifulu 

1 Hvnii^ 

1 lunnia, 

MtJnlim. 

i niiahi 

\mn. 


ItU'U'Us*, 

MTSj.Jjta. 

nuaiu 

Orva* 

Chris¬ 

tian. 

(M ht'ra. 

I 

i 

i 2 


i 4 

1. 

1 


0 

/ 

ti 

9 

10 

11 

United IProvlnccs (British 
I'orritory)* 

5,8X7 

\,H2i 

ii4 

147 


n 

B//OU 

lAHH 


24 : 

I 

1 

la 

ITima-hiya, W'l'nir 

(1,78/ 
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Chapter XII.—RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 


1. The general return of race, tribe, or caste is shown in Imperial Table 
XVII, which is divided into four parts, viz. :— 

A. —Brahmanic Hindus. 

B. —^Muslims. 

C. —^Arya Samajists. 

B.—Other Hindus and those returning rehgions not included in A, B, 
or C, 

The variations in the popxdation of certain selected tribes since 1881 are 
exhibited (in so far as the statistics are available) by religion in Imperial 
Table XVIII. The distribution of Europeans (and allied races) and Anglo- 
Indians by race is given in Imperial Table XIX. 

At the end of this chapter will be found a subsidiary table which shows the 
actual and proportional variations in the strength of certadn castes, tribes, and 
races since 1901. 

This chapter is concerned principally with the statistics contained in the 
above tables. The corresponding chapters of the Census Reports of 1901 and 
1911 on this province contain much valuable and interesting ethnographical 
material. It is unnecessary to cover the same ground again, but, as far as the 
difficult circumstances obtauhng at the time of the present census would per¬ 
mit, further enquiries were carried out with a view to obtaining new material 
or to ascertaining the changes that have occurred in the last 20 years. The 
results have been produced in the form of appendices to this chapter, and the 
chapter itself is confined almost exclusively to the actual statistics. 

It may here be mentioned that statistics for certain selected castes (of aU 
religions together) have been given in Imperial Tables VIH, XI, and XIV for 
civil condition by age, occupation, and literacjj- respectively. These figures 
have been discussed already in the chapters concerned, and are not referred to 
again here. 

2. The instructions for filling in the column for race, tribe or caste were 
as follows:— 

“ Column 8 (caste ).—Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus* Muslims, Jains, 
Siklis, Aryas, and Brahmos and the race of Christians, Jews, Buddliists, and 
Parsis. 

If Aryas, »Sikhs, or Jains are unwilling to give their castes write here Arya, 
Sikh, or Jain, as the case may be. 

The sub-caste will be written below the caste m the case of Brahmans, 
Chhattris (Thakurs or Rajputs), Vaishyas, and Silpkars, but for no other castes: 
e.g., Brahman/Sanadh, Chhattri/Chauhan, Thakur/Bundela, Vaishya/Agarwal, 
Silpkar/Lohar, etc. 

Do not enter the former caste of converted Christians, but enter “Indian”, 
unless the person belongs to a definite tribe or race, in which case write the 
name of that tribe or race. Do not use such titles as iBaiiu ov Lain or Ghaudhri 
for Chhattri or Kayasthadr Jat. In the case of Banias, Baqqals, or Vaishyas, 
the word Vaishya should be used and the real caste such as Agarwal, Parwal, 
etc., should be written below. For aU other subjects of the Empire and for 
foreigners enter race, e.g'., Anglo-Indian, Canadian, Goanese, Turkish, etc. ” 

These instructions were amphfied in considerable detail which need 
not be reproduced in full here. The Enghsh-knowing superior officials in 
charge of enumeration were given copies of a Caste Index on the lines of those 
used in 1911 and 1921. This aZfa included— 

(i) A fairly exhaustive list of castes with the localities where chiefly found, 

a very brief account of their chief occupations, the rehgions to 
which they usually belong, and notes on possible sources of error. 

(ii) A fist of indefinite terms or variant names for castes, sub-castes, etc., 

which should not be used for fear of confusion or ambiguit}:^. 

(iii) A hst of the sub-castes of Brahmans, Rajputs, and Vaishyas. 

(iv) A note on how to deal with difficulties arising in the course of 

enumeration of caste, especially those from people returning new 
names for old castes. 

A special note was issued on the recording of caste in the hills. 

67 • . . . 
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It was Illy original intention to tabulate separately tlie sub-castes of 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Vaishyas, and Silpkars (in previous census reports shown 
as Hill Dorns or Hill Depressed Glasses). Retrenchment intervened and this 
had to be abandoned, and the tabulation of caste itself was to some extent 
curtailed. If a jierson of any religion expressly stated that he or she was of no 
caste, the entry of ‘‘ no caste ” was to be made. If the person merely refused 
to give his or her caste, whilst not claiming to be of ‘‘ no caste ” the column was 
left blanlc and the retuim has been tabulated as ‘‘ caste unspecified ”. 

The principle adopted in the case of persons returning a new name lor an 
old caste was that it might be recorded provided there was no possibihty of 
confusion with any other existing caste or sub-caste. In the case of ordinary 
castes who claimed now to be Brahmans, Rajputs or Vaishyas the difficulty 
was usually surmounted by jiutting the old caste name as a denominator. 
(This, of course, resulted in some extra sorting before tabulation.) 

Oadle claims. 3. As regards the definition of “ caste ” I camiot do better than refer to 

that given on page 367 of the India Report for 1911, which is quoted in exten- 
so at the begimiing of Appendix A to the present chaxoter. Talking this as our 
definition it is clear that the mere fact that a caste claims Brahman, Rajput, 
or Vaishya origin and assumes a new name to befit the claim does not involve 
any fissure as within that caste, which still remains what we have defined as a 
caste. Until and unless a definite break occurs within that caste or community 
and the new section.^ become endogamoiis and observe all the other caste res- 
tiietions as against each other the members of that community whether they 
return different caste names or not are stfil members of the same caste. Later 
on in tliis paragraph we shall see that members of the same caste make differ¬ 
ent claims as to their origin in different parts of the province, yet the different 
sections certainly do not yet as a rule consider themselves to be of different 
ca,stes or sub-castes nor do they apply caste or sub-caste restrictions against 
each other. For this reason no matter what variant caste names such commu¬ 
nities have returned they have been tabulated under one head. The original 
idea was to show each of the new caste names claimed at the head of each column, 
but they were so numerous that in the interests of economy this idea 
had to be abandoned and each such community has therefore been shovm in 
the Imperial Tables under its old and better-Imown caste appellation. This 
I would emphasize strongly, has been done solely on the grounds of economy 
and has no reference whatever to the merits or otherwise of the claims of 
origin that have been advanced. Of course where a complete fissm'e has 
occurred and part of an old caste has separated completely and hardened into 
a new caste it has been treated as a new entity. But such eases are rare. 

By tradition the census has come to be regarded as a great opportunity for 
persons low in the caste scale to press their elaims to higher social status. In 
1901 and 1911 the claims came mainly from individuals hut in 1921 caste safty^as 
had begun to spring up who pressed such elaims with great persistence. Since 
1921 the sfitbto movement has developed to such an extent that all save the 
mOvSt backward castes and tribes now have more or less well-organized socie¬ 
ties, who bombarded me until long after the tables were printed with requests 
for new caste names. The greatest difficulty, however, lay not in dealing with 
these representations hut in keeping the enumeration record accurate and 
free fcom confusion. 

The position in 1921 will be seen from the following remarks of the then 
Census Commissioner*— 

“ To a Hindu his caste is the determining factor in his fife and beside it 
his age, civil condition, birth-place and even his occupation are 
matters of comparative indifference. It was therefore difficult 
for the individual to appreciate that the object of the enquiry was 
merely to ascertain the numbe:i^ of each ofiste; and the ancient 
tradition that the Kh^ or the Government was the ultimate 
authority in determ i ning questions of caste probably helped the 
; popular feeling I fhat the effect of the census record, so far as the 

,: in&vidual was' concerned, would be to fix his particular position 

jn the social scale. The opportunity of the census was therefore 
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seized by all but the highest castes to press for recognition of social 
claims and to secure, if possible, a step upwards in the social ladder. 
This attitude has been .strengthened by the recent development 
of the caste sabliaa, or societies, whose purpose is to advance the 
position and welfare of the caste. With a more efficient organiz¬ 
ation the communal feeling of individual castes has become more 
articulate and the number of petitions received bj- the Provincial 
Superintendents, the Local Gov'ernments, and myself from castes 
regarding their record in the census, and the strength with which 
they have been pressed, is a feature of the recent census.” 

The development of sabhas and nialimablma has proceeded apace since 
1921 and how great is the present movement for social uplift may be gleaned 
from the following table of the chief caste claims made in tins province at the 
census of 1931 :— 

Ga-ste daima. 


Formt^r caste- name. 


Xvw name claimed. 


SniH’ce of clairn/'^ 


1. Ahar 


f Yadava .. 


All-India Yadava Tifdliasaldia, Patiia. 


2. Aheria 


Yadava Kshiittriya .. 
Kara Rajput 


BareiBy 


Meemt. 


3. Ahir 


4. Banjara 


f Yadava .. 

I Jaduvaiislii Kshattri ya 
I YandvansbiKshattriya 
! Tiiakiir . . 

Ciiauliaii Rajput, Ratiior Rajput 


r AH-India Yadava Afaitasabha, Painn 

I Jalaun. 

daimpnr. 

Etah. 

Hamirpiir and Hardoi. 

Kuza ff amagar. 


5. Barhai .. ^ 

1 

( 

1 

i 

I 

6. Bawarla 

7. Beldar .. ^ 

8. Bhar 

9. Biiator Brahm- ^ 

bliatt. y 

V 

10» Bhotia 

11. Bhuinliar .. < 

/ 

12. Bobra 


Oliiman Bralnuan .. 

ilait hi 1 Brahman 

Ojha Brahman 
Paiiclird Brahman .. 

Vishwakamia Brahman 
Brahman 
■Mathuria Barhai 
Brahman 
Kshattriya 
Bindwar Vaishy a 
JsduvansM Kshattriya 
Brahmhiiatt Braliman 

Banvar Bralmian 
Rajput ... 

Sarwari Braiimait .. 
Braliman 
Kshattriya 
Brahman . ♦ 


C Dhiman Brahman Sabha, IMuzabtamagar. 
i Bslira Dun, Muzaflarnagar, Jhansi and Partabgarh. 

( Bnlaadshahr, Aligarh, Bareilly, Biidaiui, Unao and 
\ Hardoi. 

Farrukhabad and Etawah. 

S Panehal Brahman Mahasabha, Saharanpur. 
jtluzafiamagar and Jhansi. 

Vishwakarma Bralinian Mahasabha, Allahabad. 

Azamgarh. 

Mainpuri. 

Muzaffamagar. 

Partabgarh. 

Gorakhpur. 

Jaunpur. 

All-India Brahmbhatt Brahman Sabha, Allahabad. 
Dehra Dun, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Mainpuri,. 
J Budaun, Shahjahanpux, Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpur, 
Jaunpur, BalHa, Gorakhpur, XJnao, Hardoi, Partab- 
garh and Bara Banki. 

Bijnor. 

Almora. 

Gorakhpur. 

Benares, Jaunpui* and Ballia. 

Jaunpur (very few) and Gk)rakhpur. 

HuzaSamagar. 


^ Where only the name of a district appears in this? colmnu the elaim cam© from the community itself in thM 
disstriet and not from a or ‘ ^ 
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Foriiier caste name. 

New name claimed. 

Source of claim.* 

13. Chamar .. \ 

Jatav Eajput 

]\feerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh. 


Jatav 

{ All-India Shraddhanand Dalitudhar Sabha, Delhi. 

1 Bulandshahr, Mainpuri, BareiUy and Etawah. 

14. Chliipi 

Rohela Tank Kshattriya, Tank 

Tank Kshattriya Mahasnbha, Delhi, 


Eshattriya. 

15. Churiliar 

( 

Sisgar 

Phadali . . 

Jalaun. 

16. Bafali ., j 

f 

NaqqaTohi 

Joshi Brahman 

> Jalaun. 

\ 

17. Dakot .. 4 

C 

Brahman 

Rohela Tank Kjshattriya 

> Muzaffarnagar. 

1 

18. Darzi .. j 

Tank Khhattriya 

> Tank Kshattriya Mahasabha, Delhi, 

19. Dhangi 

Thakur .. 

Jalaun. 

20. Dhobi 

Chhattri.. 

Benares, 

21. Gadaria 

Pali Rajput 

All-India Pali Rajput (Dhangar-Nilchar) Mahasabha, 
Allahabad. 

22. Gara 

Rajput .. 

Muzaflfamagar. 

23. Gharuk 

Ghanika Kshattriya 

Bara Banki and Gonda. 

24. Golapurab 

Golapurab Braliman 

Agra. 

25. Gujar 

Kshattriya 

Jalaun.i 

26. Halwai ., \ 

Yogseni Yaisliya . . 

Etawah. 

i 

Vaxshya .. 

Benares and Hardoi, 

27. Jangra 

Brahman 

I>ehraDun, 

28. Jat * .. V 

Jaduvanshi Thakur 

Bijnor. 


Kshattriya 

Hamirpur and Jaunpur (one family only). 

29. Josbi 

Brahman . . .. 

Bijnor. 

30. Jnlaha '* 1 

Shaikh Homin or Momin 

( Jamiatul Homenin, Calcutta, 

) Budaun. 

Shaikh Anaari .. .. 

Moradabad. 


Nurbaf .. • * 

Budaun. 

31. B^abar 

Kashyap Rajput .. 

All-India Kashyap Rajput Mahasabha, Lahore. 


Shoundik Kshattriya 

All-India Kshattriya Shoundik (or Sunri Kehwor) 
Mahasabha, district Malda, Bengal. 


Haihaiya do. .. 

AU-Ihdia Haihaiya ICshattriya Mahasabha, district 

32. Kalwar ,, 


Bhagalpur, Bihar and Orissa, 


Batham Vaishya 

Shahjahanpur, TTnao, Hardoi and Kheri. 


Kharidaha Vaishya .. 

Jaunpur, 


Yaishya . • 

HnaOj Hhrdoi and Bara Banki. 

33. Kanjar 

Kanjarmona - ., 


34. Kasera 

Vaishya .. .. 

Gorakhpur. 

( 

^ Ohitragttptavanshi E;a 3 rastha 

Kayastha Sabha, Meerut. 

' -1 

35. Kayastha , * ^ 

} Kshattriya. 

} ' - ■ 


( 

, Kshattriya ^ i- 

Jaunptrr (orily wery few). 

36, Khagi , 

KhagwanshtThakur.» 

Bareilly. 

37.^ Klbangar 

Khangar Khhattriya 

J Kban^ar Kshattriya Sabha. 
t JhanBi and Jalaun. 

38. ETbattH ‘ 

Vaishya . • ^■ 

Benares and Bara BenM, 

* WhexecaalyHjb© namfe of a app^^arsmtbis eolixom earns from the community itself in ttat 

. distnetandnotfrt^a#o^aormo^*ol^a. 
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Former caste name. 


39. Eorar 

40. Kisan 

41. Koeri 

42. Kori 


43. Kumhar 


44. Knrmi 


45. Lodh 


46. Lohar 


47. Lnniya 




48. IVIahabrahman-. 

49. Mirasi 

50. Nsi 


t 


51. Naik 

52. Orb 

53. Patwa 

54. Qassab 

55. Kawa 

56. Rawani 

57. Roxa 


■■ 


New name claizned. 


Tliaknr ., 

Bajpnt .. 

Kuswaka Kshattriya 
Kush Killeen Rajput 
TantuvaiVaishya- .. 
Jaiswar .. 

Balkhariya Thaknx . . 
R,ajput .. 

Vaisliya .. 
tiaiswar .. 
Knmji'KsliattriTa .. 

Kairati .. 

Lodh i Rajput 

Dhiman Brahman 

Maithil Brahman 
Ojha Brahman 
Panchal Braliman .. 

Vishwakaima Brahman 
Chauhan Rajput 
Thakur 

IVtahapatra Brahaian 
Acharj Brahman 
Quraish ., 

Kuleen Bi’ahman 
Nai Pande Brahman. 

Nai Brahman 
Pande Brahmas 
Bmhman 
Rajput 
Brahman 
Rajput 
Orh Kshattriya Rajput 

Bratiman 
Shaikh Quraishi 
Raya Rajput 

Chandravanshiya Kshattriya 
Chattri .. 


Source of claim,* 


Mainpiirl. 

Jalaun (iicne have ever been retumed in this district)* 
Jaunpur. 

Kush Kuleen Rajput Sahha, Saharenpiir. 

Ealaridshalir.. 

Bareilly. 

Bara Banki, 

DehraBun (Mehra sub-easte cnly). 

Hardoi. 

Bareilly. 

. jf AH-TndiaKuririi-IvshattriyaAssociatioiijBewas State, 

5 < Centrai India. 

S ( Bareilly, Buaami, Jalaun, Benares, and Hardoi. 
Ivheri. 

r v\ll-Indi a Lodhi Rajput Conference, Fatehgarli. 

< Bulandshahr, Mainpuri, Jhansi, Jalaun, Harcirpur and 
t Unao. 

^ Dhiman Brahman Sabha, 'MuzaSamagar, 

t Muzatlamagar and Jhansi. 

Bulandshahr. 

Farnikhabad and Etawah. 

( Panchal Brahman Mahasatha. S'aheranpur. 

I Budatm, Jhansi, Unao, Hardoi and Partabgarb. 

Vishwakarma Brahman Maiiasabha, Allahabad. 

Benares and Jaunpur. 

Partabgarh. 

r 

.<1^ Gorakhpur, Azamgarh and Bara Eanki. 

Jamiatul Quraish, Meerut. 

Kuleen Brahman Mahasabha Bharat, JuUundur City, 
Punjab. 

Mainpuri. 

Bulandshaiir. 

Etawah. 

Behra Dun, Muzaffamagar and Uhao, 

Naini Tal, AJmora and Hardoi. 

Azamgaih and Fyzabad. 

Almora. 

r ABdndia Orh Kshattriya Rajput Mahasabha, Aligarh. 

( Bulandshahr and Aligarh. 

Hamirpur. 

Momdabad- 

Raya Rajput Sabha, l>elhi. 

AB-India Ghandravaiishiya Kshattriya I'aliaBabha, Co- 
rakhpur. 

Kuzaffamagar. 


*Where only the name of a district appears in this column the clmmcame from the coinirunity itself in 
district and not from a or 
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4. The difficulty as already mentioned, was generally overcome by put¬ 
ting the old and better Imomi caste name under the new title, but this meant 
adifitional work in sorting and much careful supervision. The great number 
of new names must have militated against the accuracy of the statistics but 
I do not thinlc the effect is very considerable, certainly it is not what might 
have been expected. Had the errors been large, Brahmans and Rajputs would 
have gained materially at the expense of the other castes and Baiyids and 
Shaikhs at the expense of the lower Muslim castes. But this is not the case. 
From Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter it will be seen that in the 
last decade Brahmans have increased by only 0 • 9 per cent, whereas the total 
Brahmanic Hindu population has increased" by 5 • 7 per cent. Rajputs show 
an increase of 8'3 per cent. This is above the average but so was their decline 
between 1911 and 1921. Rajputs are still 4'9 per cent, below their 1901 
figure while Brahmans number 4-8 per cent, less than they did in that year. 
Saiyids in the last ten years show an increase of 11’7 per cent, against an 
increase of 10*5 per cent, among aU Muslims. Shailrhs have increased by 10*7 
per cent., Julahas by 14*0 per cent., and Nau-Muslims by 53*4 per cent. 

I think these figures show that the difidculties from this cause have been 
successfully surmounted. Apart from these possible errors there are of course 
errors caused by people returning an old ca.ste name to which they had no right 
and which could not be detected by enumerators. These will be comparatively 
very few, so also I think will be the errors which have crept in during abstrac¬ 
tion and compilation. On the whole, therefore, I think the statistics may be 
accepted as portraying with reasonable accuracy the distribution of the popu- 
lation by caste. The figures for race are probabh'^ more accurate, though a 
few Indian Christians may be included among the Anglo-Indians and a few of 
the latter among the Europeans. 

One other point rnay be mentioned in this cohnexiOn. A movement was 
originated and organized by the All-India Jat-pat Torak Census Commit¬ 
tee at Lahore with the idea of inducing people to return themselves as of no 
caste. The movement met with little response in this provinoe as can be seen 
from the fact that na less than 99 * 8 per cent, of the Brahmanic Hindu popula- 
lation returned some caste or other, and no less than 93*6 per cent, of Aryas 
although the latter were not; pressed to do so. 

The distribution of the figures of those who returned themselves as of 
“ no caste ”, and those whose caste was “ unspecified " suggests that the in¬ 
structions on this point referred to ia paragraph 2 Sttpm yrere' misunderstood 
in some disiaficta or else these two returns were cohfnsed-in^ lbbstraction. They 
cannot be accepted as aceiirS,te as between the two hhadi, ^pecaaHy in the 
case of Aryas; but they are relatively so few that munateriah 

’^Wlxer© 03% tJae rime of»district appears cpliipph tbev copmiunily itself 
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5. The Census Commissiozier in lyui suggested that the retuni of caste, 
tribe and race should be omitted from the census schedules on the ground tha.t 
the numbers of each caste could not be obtained with iiieticiilous accuracy 
and. as the proportion of the jzopulatioii l^eloiiging to each caste did not change 
rapidly it was waste of time, effort and money to repeat the return at each 
census. Suiee then the caste return has been impugned by some who contend 
that it is likely to perpetuate by offieiai action wiiat they consider to l>e uu- 
desirable, viz. caste differentiation, and by others wlio tliink the returns are 
vitiated for demographic purjioses bw the attcTriijts of the lo-wer castes to 
return themselves as belonging to gToups of higher status. 

As regards the attacks on the accuracy of the return we have afreadj' seen 
in the jjreeecling paragraph hove they were dealt v. ith and tlie extent to 'which 
success has been achieved. Regarding the allegation that the return of caste 
is lilcely to perpetuate the caste system, in the first place it seems curious to 
imagine that the mere record of caste can affect that institution one wa}" or 
the other. Censuses started in 1869, i.e. about 60 years ago. The caste sy'stein 
evolved some 3,000 years ago. During the centuries the ca.ste system" must 
have found many opponents as well as defenders, yet it has lived through the 
ages, and its survival or disappearance obviously depends on far more power¬ 
ful factors than the mere presentation of statistics showing tlie relative strengths 
of the different castes at any given time. Those factors are not likely to be 
nuUified in the course of a few years. Further, has the caste system streng¬ 
thened in the last 60 years since the introduction of census ? 

On the other hand I venture to suggest that the Census Reports in deal¬ 
ing with caste have done a positive good by bringing to the light of day some 
imdoubted evils of the caste system. Would imtouchability and child-mar¬ 
riage have received the attention they h.ave but for the publicity they initially 
gained through the Census retuims ? Again, take the increasing number of 
caste claims. Each of these represents an effort on the part of some members 
of the caste or community concerned towards social iipMft, stimulated by the 
census return. The census deals with facts, and those who would say there 
is no such thing as caste or who imagine that the census return of caste is Hkely 
in any way to perpetuate the caste system are blinding themselves to facts like 
the pursued ostrich that buries its head in the sand. Moreover their allegations 
are self-contradictory. If the caste system is dead how can the retention of 
the caste return perpetuate the system? As regards this province the truth is 
that although a progressive few have broken through caste restrictions, caste 
is stOl “ the foundation of the Indian social fabric ”. Every Hindu is born into 
a caste and bis caste determines his religious, social, economic and domestic 
life from the cradle to the grave. Whatever view may be taken of caste as 
a national and social institution it is useless to ignore it so long as caste actu¬ 
ally does play such a vital part in the life of each individual. Wizen it becomes 
a fact that caate restrictions have disappeared or even have to a large extent 
disappeared, the need for the retention of the caste return ^dll have gone 
and those responsible for taking the census will not be among the least appre¬ 
ciative, even if ozzly for the omission of a column the filling up of which involves 
peculiar difficulties, and the tabulation of ezztries from which is attended with 
many complicatiozis. 

So long as the Caste Systezn is such an impjortant factor classification by 
caste can scarcely be abandoned, for a classification based on religion or occu¬ 
pation would be too Izroad and featureless to be of any value for economic or 
sociological analysis, 

6. Although it was necessazy to ask azzd record the caste or I’ace of every 
persozi izi the schedule, for reasons of economy all the castes returned have zzot 
been tabizlated. The selection of those tabzzlated includes the more zimuer- 
ous castes of 1921, certain small tribes or castes of ethnographical importance, 
and any dejzressed castes not already included in either of the foregoiizg cate¬ 
gories. In some iostanees different castes have been clubbed together as an 
economy. The details of these will be fomid on the fly-leaf to Imperial Table 
XVII. They were members of depressed castes of whom total figures were 
required though the figures for the individual castes were ziot of importance. 
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The tabulation is, however, fairly exhaustive, for 98-4 per cent, of Brah- 
manic Hindus, 90-6 per cent, of Aryas and 93‘8 per cent, of MusHras have been 
tabulated under the various castes (including the lew small groups already 
referred to). 

No sub-castes were tabulated, in order to reduce expenditure. 

The castes have been tabulated by religion and it may be noted that if a 
caste appears under one religion, but not under another it means that none of 
that caste returned the latter religion, so that by adding together the figures 
for a caste shown under one religion to those of that caste shown under any of 
the other religions the total of that caste for all religions can be obtained. 

The castes have been put in alphabetical order iindcsr each religion. In 
the case of the castes shown in the list of claims in patagi’aph 3 mpra persons 
returning any of the caste names shown in the second column were tabulated 
under the corresponding old caste name appearing in the first column. 

7. The Brahmanic Hindu community may be divided into three main 

divisions, viz. Brahmans, the Depressed 
Classes, and others. fIdK! figures for 
these main divisions will be found by 
tahsils in Proviircual Table IT. In the 
margin I give the figures for the province 
as a whole, including the states. Brali- 
mans form one-ninth, the depressed 
classes somewhat less than one-third, and 
other castes about five-ninths. 


8. But we have seen that many of those professing the reformed Hindu 
faiths have returned their castes. These are often imperfectly converted and 
liable to lapse, and moreover those who before their conversion belonged to the 
depressed classes are still so regarded by orthodox Hindus. To obtain a com¬ 
plete return of the depressed classes it is thus necessary to add such of the 
reformed Hindus who returned a depressed caste to those of that caste who 
returned their religion as Brahmanic Hinduism. This has been done in the 
figures for depressed Hindus in columns 4 and 5 of the table in Appendix 1 at 
the end of this volume, and this explains the apparent slight discrepancies m 
the figures. The statistics in Appendix 1 have been illustrated in the Social 
Map which forms the Frontispiece to this Report. Similar figures are given 
by natural divisions in the same appendix. 

The wfiole subject of the depressed and backward classes, which has 
received so much publicity of late, has been dealt with in Appendix 2, and the 
castes regarded as depressed have there been listed. 

9. The caste returns of Aryas have alreadv been alluded to in paragraph 
10 of Chapter XI—Religion. 


Out of 3,403 Radhaswamis 2,554 (roughly three-quarters) returned no 
caste. Three hundred and twenty-seven returned themselves as Ghamars and 
156 as Kayasthas. The rest were distTibuted in small numbers throughout 
numerous castes. 

Of the 144 Brahmos 70 returned no caste and 44 were Vaishyas. 

None of the 44 Devs returned a caste. 

10. Out of 68,168 Jains only 3,609 (5 per cent.) returned no caste while 
62,133 (91 per cent.) returned themselves as Vaishyas. The rest were scattered 
among various castes and included 554 Rajputs. 

11. Out of 46,610 Sikhs 7,066 (15 per cent.) returned, no caste, while 30,596 
(66 per cent.) returned themselves as, Jats. This has already been explained in 
paragraph 13 of Chapter XT, The others are of various-cast^ including a fair 
nufnher of Khatiks and Rajputs. 


Commuiiifcy. 

Actual 

number, 

Number per 
millo of total 
Brahmanic 
Hindu 
comniunit-y. 

Bralimaiis 

4,525,893 

109 

D3pre3S0d classes 

12,819,949 

3C9 

Others 

24,189,139 : 

582 

Total Brahmanic 
Hindus. 

41,534,981 

1,000 
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12. Islam recognizes no caste 


Caste. 

Actual 

nuiiiber. 

I4uni'ber per 
mille of total 

eoiaiaurdtv. 

Saiyid 

3I2J74 

49 

Mughal 

59,3S1 

S 

Pathau 

1,G54,3E6 

[47 

Siiaikh 

1,592.053 

214 

Juialia 

959,6S1 

129 i 

Faqir 


54 j 

Bhuiiia 

557.5-55 

52 

Teli 

25Z636 

34 i 

Nai (Hajjam) 

243.655 

44 jj 

Darzi 

J 58,906 

23 

■Rajput 

156,658 


Qassab 

166,185 

22 

Dhobi 

109,246. 

15 

^^lauihar 

105,817 

14 


'iiitiiicticiis, blit in this ];>iGvlr.ee 'siiere the 
iriftiienee of Hinduism has potverfidly 
aifected Jiuslim csist-oms, tradition and 
sentiment, and ivhere a very large section 
of Muslims are the descendants of eon- 
verted Hindus who have retained in large 
measure their Hinera customs the case 


is otliervcise. 
foreign tribes 
and Sliaildis 


Besides 
of Saiadds 
there are 


the four -original 
a Tt, ,o«fY- 

lillllKdrOllS 0il€io.^"hi- 


nions Gecupatioiiai castess. in tUe margiii 
I give the ligiires for the four origiiial 
families and for the larger cecnpatioiial 
castes. These 14 castes account for SI 
per cent, of all Muslims. 


13. In the margin I give statistics for all religions together of those castes 

who included over one 
miUion merdaers in 1931. 
Between them these 14 
castes claini 62 per cent, 
of the total popiulation. 
Similar figures for other 
inipoitaiit ca.stes -vsili be 
found in Subsicliaiy 
Table I of this chapter. 


Caste. 

Persons 

In 1931-1 

Xumber 
per miile 
of total 
Dopuktioyi 

1931. 

1 

^ . .. 

Percentage vanatioii m popuiu- 

tioG. 

1921-31. 

1911-21. 

1901-31. 

Ciiamar 


6,312 

127 

-hS'U 

_ 


Di-ahman 


4,556 

92 

4-0-9 

_7 - r 

—4*8 

Aiiii* 


3,897 

715 
i 0 

4*5 ‘6 

'—5 '4 

■4-1 *3 

Rajput 


3,757 

76 

! 0 . C 
“TU 

—5*2 

—4 * 9 

Kuimi 


1,756 

35 

4-0*5 

—7*5 

—-i 1 *8 

Siiaikh 


1,592 

32 

4-10*7 

4-9*4 

4-16*6 

Pasi 


1,461 

29 

4-9*2 

-42*1 

4- 1 7 * 

Vaishva 


1,262 

25 




Kahar 


1,155 

23 

-1-6*6 

_2 • 6 

—S*5 

Lodh 


1,099 

22 

A5-3 

—6*3 

4-0*1 

Pathan 


1,094 

22 

4-20*2 

—5*2 

4-34" 1 

Cvadariya 


i,020 

20 

-f-S’D 

—4*5 

4* 7 * -1 

Teli 


1,006 

20 

4-7*2 

—3*1 

4-5*£ 

Juiaha 


1,005 

20 

4-14*0 

—11*0 

4-S*9 


* B''igiire3 not available, y OOO’s omitted. 

14. There is nothmg of any^ importance to note in this comiesioR. 
is no marked change from the normal. 


There 


15. The increase in total population between 1921 and 1931 having been 
between 6 and 7 per cent., any wide variations from this for the different 
castes shown in Subsidiary Table I need a word of explanation. 

The increase among Ahars has been small since 1921 • 7 per cent.), but in 

that year there was a very large increase which occurred in district Aligarh, 
Rampur State and the Fyzabad revenue division. The names of these castes are 
in some localities pronounced similarly and are difficult to distinguish when writ¬ 
ten. Thus errors are probable in both enumeration and compilation and that 
they have oceiuu’ed both now and in the past can be seen ficom the fact that 
when one of the castes loses in a district the other usnally shows a correspond¬ 
ing gain. The present distribution on the whole resembles that of 1921. 
Ahirs show an increase of 5‘6 per cent, since 1921. 

Baghbans show an increase of 11'5 per cent. , which is most noticeable in 
Bijnor district, where several Malis appear to have returned themselves as 
Baghbans. Malis, Kachhis, Sainis and Baghbans are elosety allied. The 
actual increase since 1921 is not so great as the above fi.gure suggests because 
in that y^’ear Muslim and Arya Baghbans were not tabulated. 

Bhangis show an uniisnally .small increase of 3'1 per cent. The Bhangi 
group includes several castes and there have been changes at different censuses 
m the castes included under this head. At the present census all Dhanuks 
have been included (for economy) though strictly speaking only one sub-caste 
of Dhanuksj come under this head. Bansphors have been excluded and 
included under Dorns of which they are a sub-caste. Conversions to the proseij'- 
tizing religions also affect the figures for when they become Christians or Aryas 
they usually do not return their caste. 

f The for Bh. 3 .txgi in Sabsidiary Table I of this ohaptor lor previous eaasuses mciudo bofcli Bbaxigi and 

DbiiAuk Sgares wliictL hav© b 33 a ailed together for the purpose of comparison. 

68 . 
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The majority of Bbats or Bralinibhatts have long olainicd to be Brahmans, 
but there are some who profess Islam and othera who are Aryas. In 1921 
only those who returned themselves as Brahmanic Hindus were separately 
tabulated and this accounts for the large apparent decrease in their munhers 
in 1921 and subsequent increase of 46*8 per cent, in 1931. Brahmanic Hindu 
Bhats have actually increased by 15-4 per cent, in the last decade. Even this 
is above normal and is due to the fact that some of those who formerly returned 
themselves as Brahmans have been restored to tlieir proper community. The 
figures of 1901 and 1911 suggest, however, that many are still recorded as ' 
Brahmans. 

Between 1911 and 1921 there was a decrease of 20*8 per cent, in this caste 
for no apparent reason. The figures are more normal now and this has resulted 
in an apparent gain of 24*3 per cent., giving an increase of 14 per cent, since 
1901. 

Between 1901 and 1911 there was a decrease of 35*6 per cent, in Bhuin- 
bars, which Mr. Blunt* ascribed mostly to plague. But 1921 saw an astomiding 
recovery, the increase being no less than 39*6 per cent, in spite of the influenza 
epidemic. This large increase was ascribed by Mr. Edye]- to the inclusion of 
Bhuinliars among Brahmans in 1911. The increase in the last decade has been 
only 1'5 per cent. The fluctuations in the past were undouhtcdly duo to the 
confusion of Bhuinhars with Brahmans. The present small increase of 1*5 
per cent, among Bhuinhars appears to bo correct for Brabmans have- increased 
by only 0*9 per cent., and where Bhuinhars have remained stationery or 
decreased Brahmans have usually done the same, e.g., in Azamgaiii Bhuinhars 
declined by 3,313 and Brahmans declined by 5,004. 

There was an nnacoountahle decHne of 12 *7 per cent, in the numbers of this 
caste in 1921. The 1931 figures have returned to normal and this accounts for 
an apparent increase of 17 * 3 per cent., giving an increase of 8 * 4 per cent, in the 
last 30 years. 

The very small increase of 0*1 per cent, in this caste is due to the fact 
that ill 1921 certain Dusars in district Eatehpur were wrongly included^. Tliey 
have now been excluded. 

Eaqirs show a decline of 3*0 per cent., while Goshains show an increase of 
34*0 per cent. Eaqir and Goshain are generic terms including religious mendi¬ 
cants and ascetics. The former return themselves by numerous other names 
and are as a result Hkely to be tabulated under “ other castes ” . In Garbwal 
at this census many were returned as Bajputs. The names are often inter¬ 
changed, e.g., in Almora the Eaqirs of 1921 returned themselves almost without 
exception as Goshains in 1931. Hence the curious fluctuations. Eaqirs and 
Goshams together show an increase of 4*4 per cent, in the last decade. 

Gaddis show a remarkable inerease of 37* 4 per cent, since 1921, especially 
marked in iihe Meerut ^^ d^^ and in Gorakhpur; Basti and Hardoi ^stricts 
and Eampur State. They have often been regarded as a sub-caste of Ghosis, 
but they have now definitely separated and this probably accounts for the largo 
increase. As Ghosis have not been tabulated separately at the present census 
it is not possible to verify whether this is the correct explanation or not. 

T^ caste shows a normal increase at this census, but is worthy of note in 
that its strength increased flom 23,000. in 1901 to 87,000 in 1911. The 
reason for this seems to be that they are the result of fusion between a sub- 
easte of Mallabs and a sub-caste of KaWs, and the fusion and hardening of the 
community as a caste was completed between 1901 and 1911. In 1901 they 
were largely returned as Kahars and Maflahs. , 

The apparent increase of 68 per cent, in Halwais since 1921 is not real. 
In 1921 Muslim and Arya Halwais were not separately tabulated. There has 
been an actual inerease of 1 • 1 per cent, in Hindu Halwais in the decade, and the 
total of the Halwais of all feligicmsis now the same as it was in 1911. 

The increase in Jats is not so large as the figure in Subsidiary Table I 
suggests. In 1921 Muslim and Arya Jats were not inolijdedj The actual 
increase in Brahmanic Hindu Jats in the last decade' was 3-5 per cent. 
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TAEIATIONS in CEETAIN CL4STE3. 

The decrease of 11*0 in Jnlahas between 1911 and 1821 w&s abnormal and 
probably the result of the inelusioii of some oF them amc-iig Shaikhs. The 
position has been partly remedied, iviiich has resulted in an inerease of 14 per 
cent, since 1921. 

Kalwars have shown a very steady decline since 1901. Since 1921 it is 
noticeable in ahnost eveiy district and state. Tliey have succeeded in getting 
themselves returned to an inereaging extent as Yaisliyas. 

The increase of 11 '5 per cent, in the number cT KoLs is almost entirely due 
to immigration from Rewa State into ^Mii’zapiir and Banda districts and Benares 
State. The Kols who appeared in considerable niunbers in the Meerut division 
for the first time a,t last census ha,ve ahnost all gone again. 

In 1911 Mr. Blunt ascribed the dec-reg.se in Koris to the inclusion of some of 
them among Hindu Julahas*. The decrease of 1921 was explained In* Mr. Edyef 
as due to confusion vdth Koris, and he attribiited the 1911 decrease to the same 
cause. The present large increase of 15 • 6 per cent, suggests that the Koris 
have now been separated from the Koeris, and this explains the cori'c-sponclingly 
s mall increase of 2’2 per cent, in the latter caste. 

The small increase of 0‘5 per cent, in Kurmis cannot be ascribed to the 
increase in Sainthwars, for an addition of 7,000 (the increase in Sainthwars) 
would still leave the increase at only 1 per cent. I tliiiik it is probable that 
some of them have gone under Rajputs, either having been retm-ned as such 
without the name Kurmi added, or else ha-\-ing been overlooked in the j)roeess 
of abstraction. 

The apparent decrease in Malis is due to some, who in 1921 were returned 
as of tliis caste, now having returned themselves as Baghban or Saini. 

MaUahs show an abnormal inerease of 38*9 per cent.; very little of which 
is due to the omission of Muslims and Aryas fi’oni the 1921 figures, Tliey have 
in the past been confused v,'ith Kahars and Kewats, but this does not appear 
to be the case at this census for Kahars have increased by 6‘6 per cent, (normal) 
and Kewats by 13'9 per cent. The greatest increases have ccemTed in the 
Benares and Gorakhj3ur divisions and in Unao district. Part of this increase is 
due to the transfer of those who were wrongly returned under Kahars in 1921, 
and the remainder appears to be a natural inerease. 

Manihars show an increase of 22*8 per cent, which suggests that, as at last 
census also, the return includes some Churihars, Laklieras and Kacheras. These 
occupational castes all overlap. As these latter castes have not been separately 
tabulated it is not possible to check this. 

Meos who recorded a large decrease in 1921 show a further decliue of 38 ■ 8 
per cent., especially noticeable in the thi'ee western divisions. They are a com¬ 
paratively small community and are probably now calling themselves Shaikhs or 
Pathans. 

Mughals record a very small increase of roughly 1 per cent., for no apparent 
reason. 

The Nats (both Hindus and Muslims) are a wandering tribe whose figures 
consequently vary both as between districts and in the firovinee as a whole. 
They show a decline of 19 per cent, since 1921. The biggest variations have 
occurred in Bakraich district where 1,662 were returned in 1911, no less than 
ll, 414 in 1921 and 1,485in 1931. This large decrease since 1921 accounts for 
most of the provincial decrease in the last decade. 

The figures of Nau-Muslims depend very largely on conversions. Between 
1911 and 1921 they rose by 57'9 per cent, and the last decade has witnessed a 
further large advance of 53'4 per cent. They show very large additions in Basti 
and Gonda districts and a considerable though much smaller decline in Banda 
district. 

Pathans show a large increase of 20*2 per cent. The rise is general but is 
much emphasized in the Benares and Fyzabad divisions. Part of this is due to 
the fact that some of the occupational castes have returned themselves as 
Pathans. There was a large inerease in this community of 17-8 per cent, between 
1901 and 1911 which Mr, Blunt thought was due to Muslim Rajputs calling 
themselves Pathans. It is possible that more have done so at this census, but 
Muslim Rajputs show an increase of 8*3 per cent., about midway between the 

TOs Census Report 191 U Parfi I, page 359 . 

f Census Report 1921 , Part I, page 153 , 
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Hindu and MusKm normal increase. Further, there never have Been more than 
a handful of Muslim Raj])uts in the Benares division and the figures of this com¬ 
munity in the Fyzabad division show a very marked increase since 1921. The 
present increase Is due more to the memhers of the occupational Muslim castes 
now claiming to be Pathans. 

Sainis show an apparent increase of 54-8 per cent, but this is by no means 
all real, for in 1921 only those who returned themselves as Brahmanic Hindus 
were tabulated. Since i901 this caste shows an increase of 28*8 per cent. It is 
probable that some formerly returned as Malis have now come under this head. 

The Silpkars have formerly been tabulated under the name of Hill Dorns 
or Hill Depressed Classes. The members of this community have no connexion 
whatever with the Dorns of the plains and hence have adopted this new name, 
wishing to dissociate themselves entirely from them. Their increase of 16’S 
per cent, since 1921 is not all real, for the 1921 return excluded those who 
returned themselves as Aryas and caste Silpkar. The increase in those who 
returned Brahmanic Hinduism is only 9'7 per cent, which is all natural. 

The apparent violent fluctuations in the Taga community between 1911 
and 1921 and between 1921 and 1931 are again due to the fact that only Brah- 
manio Hindu Tagas were tabulated in 1921. The 1931 figure is only about 3 
per cent, below the 1911 return, and between 1921 and 1931 Tagas who 
returned their religion as Brahmanic Hinduism increased by only 1 per cent. 
It is possible that some returned themselves as Brahmans pure and simple at 
the recent census, or have been erroneously included as such in the process 
of tabulation. 

Tambolis have shown a continuous decrease since 1901. The decrease of 
17‘2 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 was attributed by Mr. Blunt to relatively 
severe losses from plague, but the continued decrease suggests some other reason. 
Hiey are probably retixrning themselves under another name or names. Some 
may have returned themselves as Barais, for the only difference between these 
castes is that Barais grow the paw-vine and Tambofis sell the leaves. If Barais 
and Tambolis are added together they show an increase of 3'9 per cent, since 
1921 and a decrease of 4 • 5 per cent, in the last 30 years. Other more successful 
Tambolis may have returned themselves as Vaishyas. 

It is not possible to make comparisons with past figures because only certain 
sub-castes of Vaishyas have hitherto been tabulated and owing to retrenchment 
Vaishyas have not been tabulated by sub-castes at the present census. 

The figures of selected tribes for the last 60 years exhibited in Imperial 
Table XVIII need no comment. They are self-explanatory. Many of those 
included are wandering tribes whose numbers consequently have in the past 
varied considerably from district to district and in the province as a whole. 

16. Fissions are now not very frequent. Such as there are appear to be 
the outcome of occupation and oceupatiGnal changes. If a section of any caste 
embraces a new occupation which it considers carries with it a superior status 
they show a tendency to separate into a new sub-caste and to adopt a new name 
which is considered more suitable to their new social position, e.p., in some parte 
those Ghamars who have given up their former occupation of skinning dead ani¬ 
mals now caU themselves Jatavs or even Jatav Rajputs. In other places they 
still call themselves Ghamars but call those who still follow the traditional occu¬ 
pation Pharraiya Ghamars. Again, Koris who have given up weaving will style 
themselves Kush Kuleen Rajputs or Tantuvai Vaishyas. But such fissions are 
at present by no means complete and the members of both sections still inter- 
dine and inter-marry in moat places. Whether or not they will harden into 
separate snh-castes or castes depeSidSi, I suppose, to some extent on the future 
attitude towards untouchables and the depressed classes. 

Another question that at one time looked as though it nfight lead to fissures 
in certain castes was the problem of widow re-marriage, ifc certain castes two 
divisions arose the one permitting and the other forbidding the practice. 
They began to a^mne different names; hut here ag^ %e fissure was almost 
nominal and its developmmit wUl depend largdy ,<m,^ the; final 'views 

adopted by orthodox Brahmans the subj^t. . ; ,, b y - 

, Fusions axe if anything . fissions.. At of i^e 
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to think that fusion was taking place between certain castes. For instance 
Ahars and Aliirs have a common sabJia and in some parts both call themselves 
Yadavas ; again Barhais and Lohars have many common sahhm. But m 
actual practice they have not combined as a caste. They may sometimes 
inter-dine but never inter-marry and although those who are members of the 
sabkas (these form, as I have already pointed out, only a niiniite fraction of the 
castes concerned) are fi’aternizing in an endeavour to improve their social status, 
the castes from which they are drawn are still as distinct as ever. 

17. Something lias lieen said about the nuinljer and distribotion of Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians m paragraph 11 of Chapter XI and in paragraph 9 of 
Chapter III, and little need %e added here. The actual figures a.xe exhibited in 
Imperial Table XIX. 

I give below the districts and states grouped according to the number of 
(i) Europeans and allied races, (ii) Anglo-Indians, each contains— 


The 

distribid'i07i 
oj EiireqKUTv 

and Anglo- 
Indiam, 


DIst-rict5 and states whieh contain Europeans and allied raeos nnmbeTing— 


Less than 20. 

20-50. 

50-ica 

lGO-300. 1 

300 and over. 

I. Mainpnri. 

1 . Bniandshabr. 

L Mazafftimrisrar. 

1 . Moradabad. 

1, Debra Diiii. 

2. Etaii. 

2. Biidaun, 

2. Alisrarh. 

2. ShahjahaaiDiir. 

2: Sahararjpiir. 

3 . Bijnor. 

3. Banda. 

3. Farrakhabad. 

3. Benares. 

3. Meerut. 

4. Piiibhit. 

4 . Kheri, 

4. Mirzapnr, 

4 . Ooraklipnr. 

4 . ^inttra. 

5. Fatehpur. 

5 . Partabgarli. 

5 . GarhwaL 

5. Aliaora. 

5. Agra. 

6 . Jalaim. 

7 . Hamirpur. 

8 . Jannptir. 

9 . Giiazipur. 

10. Baliia. 

11. Basti. 

12. Azarogarh. 

13. Unao. 

14. Rae Bareli, 

15. Hardoi. 

16. Rampur State. 

17. Teliri-Garhwal 

State. 

18. Benares State, 

6 . Bara Banki. 

6 . Sitapnr. 

7- Balu’aich. 

8 . Siiltanpur. 

6 , Gonda. 

i 

6 . Bareilly. 

7. Etawah.* 

S. Caurnpore. 

9. Allahabad. 

1 10. rThansi. 
i 1. Naini TaL 

12. Lucknow. 

13. Fj"zabad. 


^ Duo to tlie accidental presence of troops on the march. 


Districts and states which, contain AB.glo-Indians xminbering— 


Less than 20, 

20-50. 

50-100. 

iOO-SQO, 

300 and over. 

1. Bolandahaihr, 

1. Muza^arnagar. 

1. Famikliabad. 

1. Saharanpur. 

I. Dehralkm. 

2. Mainpuri. 

2. Aligarh. 

2. Ghazipur* 

2. Etah. 

2. Meerut. 

3. Bijnop. 

3. Muttra. 

3. Basti. 

3. Bareilly. 

3. Agra. 

4. Budaun. 

4. Shahjahanpur. j 

4. Naini TaL 

4* Mirzapur, 

4. Moradabad. 

5. Piiibhit. 

6. Etawah. 

7. Fatehpur. 

8. Jalaun. 

9. Hamirpur* 

10. Banda. 

1 1 . Jaunpur* 

12. Ballia. 

13- Garhwal. 

14. XTnao. 

15. Rae Bareli. 

16. Sitapur. 

17. Kheri. 

18. Bahraich. 

19. Sultanpur, 

20. Rampur State. 

21. Tehri-Garhwal 

State. 

22- Benares State. 

5. Azamgarh, 

6. Almora. 

7. Hardoi. 

8. Fyzabad. 

9. Paxtabgarh- 

5. BaraBanki. 

. 

5. €ronda« 

5. Oawnpore. 

6. Allahabad- 

7. Jhansi. 

8. Benares. 

9. Gorakhpur. 

10. Lucknow. 
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Below I give the numbers of districts and states falling into each group at 
the last three censuses 


Number of districts and states which rotwnod— 


Census. 

Less than 
20. 

20-50. 

50-100. 

100-300. 

300 and 
over. 



Europeans and allied races. 


1931 

18 

6 

8 

6 

‘*‘13 

1921 

17 

11 

5 

5 

13 

1911 

7 

13 

11 

6 

14 



Anglo-Indians* 

1 

1931 

22 

9 

5 

5 

10 

1921 

24 

8 

6 

5 

8 

1911 

22 

9 

4 

10 

6 


^Includes Etawah whore troops on the mai’ch happened to bo onumeiated. 

The figures show clearly the withdrawal of Europeans from districts 
between 1911 and 1921 due to the War, and the process has continued 
between 1921 and 1931 due to the Indianization of the Services and the 
withdrawal of certain missions. 

Anglo-Indians are concentrating in the larger towns. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that in 1931 whereas 34,773 persons claimed to be European or 
Anglo-Indian, 36,401 persons returned their mother-tongue as some European 
language. The agreement is as close as could be expected and suggests that 
the actual returns are not very far from the truth. 

Ethnographi- 18. The following appendices on ethnographical matters follow this 

cal maUer. chapter 

ApyjeKdia: j 4.—Some thoughts on the caste system. 

Appendix B .—Caste pandmyats and sahhas. 

Appendix C.—Caste in the Kumaun Division and Tehri-Grarhwal State. 

Appendix D .—Monographs on certain castes and tribes— 

(1) Bhoksas, 

(2) Churers of Tehri-Garhwal State. 

(3) Jads of Tehri-Garhwal State. 

(4) Eamlapuri Vaishyas. 

(5) Korwas. 

(6) Saharias (or Saheriyas). 

■■ /•G'j.Tharus. 

E.-—A note on, Criminal Tribes Settlements. 

A.|)^eMd!w E.—Ethnographical notes on miscellaneous castes. 

A few notes on migration in district Garhwal and between Gorakhpur 
district and Nepal will be found in Appendix 3 at the end of this volume. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Some thoughts on the Caste System. 

By mi old friend of Indiu icJio jrrefers to remain anonymous. 

For the sake of clarity let onr definition of a caste be that given on page 307 of the 
India Census Eeport,, 1911, ris. an endogamous group or coileetioii of such groups bearing 
a common name and haring the same traditional oceupuition, who are so linked together 
by these and other ties, sueh'a-s the tradition of a cominon origin and the possession of the 
same tutelary deity, and the same social status, ceiemoiual observances and family priests, 
that they regard themselves and are regarded by otheis, as forniing a single homogeneous 
community/^ To this must be added the foiiovviiig features :—(1) tha-t each such grout) 
or collection of groups falls with others into a class with certain cliaiaeteristics ; (2) that- 
each caste forms part of, is an element in, a system which is associated with certain ideas 
and beliefs ; and (3) that within this system there are levels or classes which again are asso¬ 
ciated with certain ideas and beliefs. 

Modern science asserts that it is impossible to understand or appreciate any element 
in a structure unless its function as part of the whole be taken into account. The anatomist 
describes the bony system, the nervous system, the respirii.tory system, the alimentaiy sys¬ 
tem, the reproductive system, the musciilai sj’stem, and so forth but knows that he must 
integrate them, he must study them in their relations one to another and to the whole of 
which they form elements, and he must pay special attention to the devices by wEich m the 
human body iiite-giation and co-ordination are effected. The student of the body politic 
has no less a difficult task and here too he will faii if he simplifies or attempts to simplify 
his task by concantiating his attention on one aspect of the range of problems and neglecting 
their relation to the problem as a wffioie. Anthiopological science—so a recent repoit 
of a Royal Gomniissioii declares—has sliowm that Religion, law, tribal authorit-y, tribal 
customs and the economic life are inseparably bound up together.'’ Our first duty, therefore, 
is to survey the system as a whole and when we have some vision of its iiatuie, wdien we 
know something of the modal on which it is founded, whem w'e realize somewhat of the main 
ideas which undarlie its activities, w'e may usefully turn oui' thoughts to the features of 
its details. 

The caste system rests like all sensible political systems on recognition of the essential 
facts that it takes some of ail to make a state and that men are born unequal. It provides 
for all and it explains inequalities by the doctrine of Karma —a man determines his owm 
.place in society. It rests on ideas as to the nature of man, the nature of the physical world 
in which and which man lives, and modern thought declares with no uncertain voice 
that ideas of this kind become as it were part of the human mind so ihat men do not see 
them but see other things through them. (T, E. Hulme, SpecidatiGns, page 50.} An 
essential element in this scheme of ideas is that- man himself is part of the tvorld of nature 
and influenced by and capable of influencing the forces tviiich are manifest therein. Thus 
and ill this manner morality is linked with science, for a breach of the natural order entails 
penalties -which may be both physic-al and spiritual. Every human society must make 
provision for regulating the normal relations between members of the society, for their j)ro- 
tection and for their continuance and safety. If the instinct of self-preservation be basal, 
the instinct of self-continuance through propagation is nearly as deep and the instinct of 
self-development through social life comes close at hand. Then there is the need for train¬ 
ing each generation in the institutions of the society so that continuity may be assured. 
Thus we get a system which has an economic aspect, w'hich has a biologic foundation, which 
provides security, which azures continuity in the social order, which keeps due order in the 
relations of individuals each to other within the Boeiety and is in constant contact with 
those external elements and forces to wMoh the term religious ” may be applied. 

If we look at the caste system as a whole, we see apolity, we observe the stress laid 
on econoniic function, we note regulation of the biolc^c factors, we discover organization—■ 
specialization for defence against external and internal disorder—we can find, if we are 
not obsessed by the view that education must be based on books, a system of education to 
enable each in^vidual to do his duty in that state of life to which he has been born as a 
result of his own past, and we cannot avoid knowledge of the elaborate arrangements for 
maintaining equilibrium in the relations of man and the spiiitual world. 

Archaeological discoveries have revealed the existence in the Punjab and the confines 
of Sind of a highly developed urban eivilixaiion which extended eastwards tow^ards, perhaps 
into the territory of the Uiiiied Provinces. Every urban community depends on extensive 
agriculture and on trade. Indus civilization with its magnificient development of arts 
and crafts, with relations on the one side with its enteri)rising neighbours in Sumeria and on 
the other with the territories to the east, must have exerted x>rofound influence on the poli¬ 
tical, social and economic organization of the whole of Northern India. If this view be 
accax^-'^d or allowed even in part, it will be clear that the historical continuity of culture in 
Northern India must be reckoned with, and that the United Provinces in particular must 
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be closely studied as an area in whicb. there may be expected to survive features in the social, 
political and economic order which date back to the order associated with the Temple State. 
Here, too, if anywhere in India, will there be evidence of contact with other cultures, for on 
the eastern borders—^modern borders set by edict and regardless of nature and the historical 
distributions—are folk allied in speech with the Austric family whose traces are found in the 
Himalayas as far west as sacred Simla itself, and the mingling of stocks from Mongoloid areas 
filtering in through difficult passes in small numbers with stocks from the south, and the 
passage of enterprise from the west along the river routes mark the United Provinces as an 
area of development by constant contact. Here we have developed urban communities 
on sites which must have been used for many long centuries because distinguished by natural 
advantage ; we have village communities self-sufficient and self-maintaining ; we have tribal 
communities with their settled order and distinctive institutions. We can distinguish castes 
which are marked by hypergamy by an internal differentiation and special grading ; we can 
distinguish castes which follow ancient rules, we know that there are castes which follow the 
forgot rule or in practice disallow marriage with a stock with which thei^e has been a marriage 
in the memory of living man, and there are still groups which prescribe the family from which 
a wife should bo taken. The caste system as a whole has been able to deal with all these 
elements not by imposing the dead hand of an impossible uniformity upon them but by 
allowing them to grow into an associated diversity. Its elasticity, its liberality of naturali¬ 
zation, its political value, have been obscured by the appearance of rigidity by the absolu¬ 
tism of the rule that settles a man’s place and function in society by what is called the acci¬ 
dent of birth. We may pause to ask whether after all birth is an accident—^is it not rather 
an incident, a link in a long chain of events and as much part of the cosmic order as any 
other daily happening, so that if the cosmic order is a moral order, all its phenomena— 
the incidents of human life not less than others—^will assume a moral aspect. 

The caste system or polity rests upon and is linked with a weltanscTiauung or systematic 
philosophy which regards the world as a system of forces whose interplay is conditioned by 
human activity—even dependent in some measure upon the due and proper performance of 
certain human activities. It is a synthesized universe, not an anthropocentricUniverse 
by any means but a theocentric order, yet humanity is an essential element. The rigidity of 
the system of sacrifices and mantras, which ever and anon provokes the anger of the spiritual 
reformer in his quest for freedom, is part of the general architecture of this remarkable appli¬ 
cation of logical thought to the facts of life. It will be remembered that vidya—knowledge, 
science—is a specific condition of spiritual life, but it must be knowledge of the inner spiritual 
nature of the world order of those forces which being unseen are unnoticed and are so cons¬ 
tant in their operation that their importance is overlooked. We are all apt to overestimate 
the efiect of catastrophies and starbling events, yet if we read in the book of nature we shall 
see that the slow, sure, steady forces which are always moulding our world are in reality 
those to which the greatest weight must be assigned. 

In humble as in highly developed societies there are to be found people who are 
regarded as endowed with supernatural powers or who are able to control, either for 
social purposes or for their own ends, the spiritual forces upon which the social welfare 
depends—and, just as in humbler societies there springs up a sense—a feeling of con¬ 
tinuity, and with it grows a recognition of heredity, of inherited and transmitted 
authority, so in the organized and advanced societies of India, heredity and the 
transmission of the power and authority that come Itom vidya and the right to the 
acquisition of mdj/a have played a part. The tMumomi oi the Haga Hills—the man who 
knows—the man who is set round with ta6u§-—the man distinct from Ms fellows and 
yet necessary to the life of his society—has his counterpart in the higher groups in India. 
Indeed if we look at the life of the lower culture as portrayed by modern and com¬ 
petent writers, we find due and constant recognition of many of the elements which we 

find in the higher societies. This is in large part due to the fact that both have to deal 
with the same range and the same kind of problems. There has been diffusion, passage 
of ideas and practices from one to another, the higher has given to and has taken from 
the lower, for the exchange has not been one-sided by any means. Some of the lower 
societies have fallen from a higher estate and were once, as Indian history shows only 
too frequently, parts of highly organized cultures, and despite their fall have retained 
•features of their glorious past. Hindu polity deniands acTiar —service—so too does the 
ritual of the tribe. There must be regard fox the jatt and for the hnla dharma, and is not 
that taught by and in the tribal life wherein each inffividual in many instances is known to 
be a tribesman returned to life. The tabua which each is taught to observe lest by their 
breach he bring some dire misfortune on his whole society—^thereby strengthening the 
social solidarity iand teaching the great teson of ea<difor all—reBemhle closely the rules 
...regulating purity. , The lower culture knows , the virtue of liberality—ifona—and often 
visits the miser with social penalties. That marrisge and mating are , matters of high 
Import to the life of Iho society is shown by the rules si^in many cases strictly observed 
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man from the fetters of desire^ aids him to intellectual clarity, and helps h im to aeiiieye 
indiyidualiby through social esteem. But when we touch on the precept taught by 
Hinduism that piety demands pilgrimages, we come to a factor of great importance. 
Tribalism is localism. The institutions of the tribe alone are worshipful. Tribal religion 
strengthens the tribal institutioiis. Local legends aid tie tribal belief. The tribe comprises 
the living and the dead. It is hard to deny polytheistic pantieisia to the tribal scheme 
in which re-incarnation beliefs are as fundamental as elsewhere. But pilgrimages breah 
up localism. The sanctity of the shrines beyond the border competes with that of those 
of the home, and men who visit the beyond return with tales of strange happenings, 

for the threshold of suggestihility is raised by anticipation and the miracles happen 
because they are expected to happen. Wisely was the duty of pilgrimages set in a high 
place in the religious scheme, and the United Provinces are rieli in holy places so that we 
may well believe that its polity has been influenced by this fact. Through it flows Mother 
Ganges, holiest of Indian rivers. It is Afyamrta^ and within it was fashioned that 
scheme of thought which for long dominated India. It is now as always an area where 
men have congregated and in their tightly packed communities mind has flashed on 
mind, ideas have sharpened ideas and memories have stirred by contrast. Its holy places 
draw great throngs of men and women who return to their villages with their iaith 
strengthened, their fervour augmented and their hearts beatified by their experiences of the 
happenings at the holy places. Great indeed is the power of the mind over the body and 
the age of miracles is not past. Cold science may explain away or disdainfully refuse to 
consider seriously the phenomena of mental control over physical states, but the peasant 
goes in hope, gets help, comes back with the certitude of the mercy of the deity. The 
duty of pilgrimages is no mean element in the destruction of localism ; it contributes 
largely to the formation of mental attitudes which constitute so great a difficulty to those 
who would use reason to combat attitudes which are emotional, beyond reason, affected 
by ideas which lie so far back that they are never tested, and based on assumptions 
which have never been subjected to critical examination. The caste order is bound up 
with these basal ideas, it gives validity to and it receives strength from the assumptions 
which colour every thought and dominate every act of Indian life. It makes for a unity 
amid a welter of diversity, it provides the sanction of religion for the inequalities as 
they appear of life, it links the economic with the biologic life, it joins the facts of 
nature to the facts of history, it makes use of models borrowed from the order of the 
city state as of those furnished by the simple order of the village and tribe. It has 
faults and blemishes. What social order has not 1 It has the supreme merit of being 
wrought on Indian soil by Indians for Indians, of the materials supplied in the long ages 
= by Indian history and Indian geography. 
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Introductory. 

Permanent 

'panckayats. 


APPENDIX B. 

Caste Panchayats aod Sablias, 

1. In the Censtis Report for 1911, Part I, paragraphs 329 et seq, Mr, Blunt gave a very 
full account of the nature, functions and methods of working of pamhayats. In the 
following notes I deal with the changes that have occurred in the sul)Soqueiit 20 years. 

2. To the list of castes who have permanent pxjumliayats given on page 334 of the 
1911 Report may be added Joshis (not the Hill Brahmans), Lodhs and Maliabrahmans, 
and in some places Kimmis. 

Brahmans. Rajputs and Kayasthas never have them. 

Permanent panchayats have always been a feature of the occnjiational and lower castes 
(both Hindu and Muslim), have been local in jurisdiction and have concerned themselves 
with, enforcing caste restrictions particularly with regard to eating, drinking and smoking, 
marriage and misconduct, occupational customs, and certain other social observances. 

The last 20 years have seen a marked decline in the authority and influence of such 
panchayats. This is especially noticeable in the more progressive western districts of the 
province, and in towns. In the east the change is less (Jaunpur and Ba.llia report no change) 
while in the districts of Sub-Himalaya, East, viz. Bahraicli, Gonda, Basti, and Gorakhpur 
the position is much the same as it was 20 years ago. 

The reasons for this loss of authority are manifold. 

(1) The spread of education and the great improvement in communications by rail 

and road have widened men’s outlook and they are no longer ready to submit 
to the decrees of a village The villager is now more conscious 

of his legal rights than in the past, and with a growing sense of individual 
liberty and self-assertion he is not so prepared to yield to the panchayai's 
authority but would rather press his case in the regular courts. Motor- 
buses and other improved means of transport have brought the latter nearer 
to him. He has an in-born love of litigation and the prosperous early years 
of the past decade provided him with more funds than usual for the pur¬ 
suance of this form of amusement. Mr. Blunt in 1911 wrote* : “ I doubt if 
many complainants would willingly exchange the fierce light that beats on 
even a third class magistrate’s court-room for the dim obscurity that sur¬ 
rounds the panchayat mat.” Court-rooms have been brought much nearer 
in the past 20 years and the villager lias had more to spend. In fact some 
puTzc/iayaifs themselves now show a tendency to eschew matters cognizable 
by the ordinary courts. 

(2) A very important part of the panchayaf s work is in connexion with marriage 

matters. In the past when travel was difficult and expensive marriages 
were contracted near at home and usually with the panchayafs approval, 
but now that marriages can be contracted farther abroad the panchayat is 
usually not consulted at all. Even if they are they would probably b^ 
able to make enquiries. The same applies to widow re-marriages. Again, 
cases of enticement, adultery, fornication, refusal to carry out a marriage 
when promise to do so has been given, refusal to send a wife to her husband 
when old enough, and refusal to maintain a wife (restitution of conjiiga>l 
rights), aU of which were formerly dealt with by the panchayat are going m 
increasing numbers to the district courts. In cases where the parties live 
far apart, it is obvious that the could in any case do little. 

(3) The grow:ing spirit of disobedience to eohstituted authority which has been 

such a marked feature of the past decade and which has been deliberately 
inculcated in boys at school political reasons, has had its effect on 
The ypu^ generation, especially in towns, when they obtain 
and imbibe what are considered by many in this 
country to be progressive ideas, openly flout the authority of their elders in 
thej?anci^a«/ai. Many instances have been broughf^^^^ where the 

younger faction have pursued a coiistatit policy of opposition to their elders, 
not infrequently resulting in the complete alienation of allegiance to the 
cTimidhri. 

(4) Somewhat allied to the above factor is the effect produced on panchayats by 

Congress activities. The prestige and authority of many panchayats have 
been impaired by the fact that those of its members who took part in the 
Non-co-operation and CSvil Disobedience movements carried their politics 
into the panchayat and in many cases completely undermined the authority 
of the chaudhri unless he shared their political views and activities. In 
more thani one chaudhH changed his political views in order to 

retaih his authority. When he did not the panchayafs solidarity, strength 
find authority suffered considerably. „. : . , ■ ’ 

' , . " * Vide (>iisa& Bepo#fe'49lb Fart I, pager 333. 
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(5) The panchayat has always Leen the rer^ositoiy of caste imaintability o..nd this 

lias been one of its greatest sources of strength and authority in the past. 
Orthodox HindTiism was finiierly not a proselytiriiig religion and once a 
Hindu embraced another religion lie was not taken l>aek into the fold. The 
last decade has seen a great change in this respect. The sluiddhi inovenieiit 
among orthodox Hindus lias been directed at reelainiiiig out-castes o,nd those 
who had been converted to other faiths, and eiwn to conversions of non- 
Hmdiis. Again, the Arra Sainaj has spread the doctrine of no caste ‘h wliieli 
has latterly been adopted by Congress and the Jat-pat Torak Maiidal Cliris- 
tiaiiity also provides a refuge tbr the out-caste. Thus the effects of being 
out-casted are less temfyiiig than in the past and this fact lias weakened the 
panchayads authority and at the same time made them adopt a less severe 
attitude towards oSences against caste restrictions. This of course, is more 
noticeable in towns and the west of the province where the new influences 
are more pronoiinoed. 

(6) Caste quarrels and feuds, which were carried on largely through the pa^ickayais 

are a less gduibioii feature of village life in these days due to the fa.ct that 
action is taken under the preventive sections to stop such activities. When, 
the panchayat is a militant body it naturally hoiirishes and the cha'j.ihri is 
a person of some importance. 

(7) Owing to improved comiiiiinieatioiis offenders can nowadays more easily escape 

the punishments inflicted by yandiayals, with consequent loss of authority 
and prestige to the latter. In one district feiur eases wnra brought to my notice 
of men who had been oiit-easted and had therefore transferred their residence 
elsewhere, and w'ere living in caste at their new abodes, their Ixom^ ■pamhayais 
taking no further action. Two were exconimiiiileated for keeping women of 
another caste, one for eating v/itli ineiiiber.s of another caste and one for refus¬ 
ing to give his daiigliter in marriage after betrothal. In the same district 
numerous eases were related of women eioping with men of other castes with 
BO consequent punishment as they had left the pjancJiayat's jurisdiction and 
the latter felt they could do iiotiiing. Other eases eame to my notice of 
broken marriage proiiiises, enticement and desertion going iinpanished because 
one of the parties lived a long way off. 

(8) Permanent panchryals have always been a feature of the iowm' castes and in 

those areas where the social uplift movement is strong and the lower castes 
are claiming higher status, there is a tendency for them to abandon this system 
of caste government. 

(ff) The panchayats of the fiinetional castes used to take some interest in professional 
matters as between their own caste and others, and also as between members 
of their own caste in respect of offences of individual inenibers against the prac¬ 
tice oi jajmani^ or by reason of their leaving the tradltioiial occupation. The 
changes in tills respect noted on by ]\Ir. Eiiiiit in lOIlt have continued. The 
last twenty years have seen a still greater departure from traditional occupa¬ 
tions (we even see Brahman wine-inerchaiits, tailors, boot-sellers, etc.). Eco¬ 
nomic conditions must ine\dtably cut across caste conventions to an increasing 
extentj and wdth tliis development the authority of the panchayat as between 
its own members and in its action on behalf of the decreasing number of its 
members who still follow the traditional occupation must decline. Generally 
speaking, a paiicMyat does not resent the adoption of an oecupation higher or 
more respectable than the traditional one. A low caste man who receives 
education usually gives up his traditional occupation and takes to eierieal 
work or govenmient service if he can get it. His caste-fellows, however, do not 
deprecate the change but rather appreciate his enterprise and respect him. 
Ear example, in many places Gadariyas have given up sheep-rearing and have 
taken to agriculture, Nais have become shopkeepers, Chamars have given up 
flaying dead animals and tanning the skins, Dhobis refuse to wash the clothes 
of^Ghamars and Bhangis and Nais to shave them. On the other hand, if a 
man adopts a lower occupation than the traditional his caste-leliows despise 
him and he would find it difficult to many his children into respectable families, 
and if the new occupation were considered very degrading he might even be 
out-casted. The panchmjat in Biidaun recently out-casted a Nai girl for 
taking up midwifery. 

To this extent then the of functional castes have lost some of their 

authority in xespeet of their traditional oecupations though they stiH exercise 
some influence in the selection of the new occupation (less in towns of eoui^e) 

* Vale Census Beporfc 1911, Part I, page 332. 

t TTtle Census ifeport 1912, Part 1, page 343. 
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and also in respect of infringements of jajinani rights as between their own 
members. As instances of the latter it may be noted that one Bhangi would 
not clean a house allotted to another, if he did the panchayat would punish 
him and make bim pay compensation to the other. Similarly, a Joshi will not 
accept alms from a village which lies in the “ beat ” of another Joshi, nor a 
Mahabrahman the funeral gifts in respect of the deceased from another’s area. 
In case of dispute the panchayat still sits in judgment. 

(10) City and town life and the stress of modern conditions naturally make for a 

weakening of the panchayafs authority and this spreads to the rural areas by 
reason of contact. An illustration may be quoted. A Singliaria of Moradabad 
City married his son and daughter in an outside village and refused to give 
a marriage feast on the ground that the custom is out of date. The chavdkri 
of the panchayat could do nothing. 

Widows re-marry in towns without the panchayafs permission and observe none 
of the customs formerly connected with such re-marriages. This too spreads 
by contact. 

One of the duties of the ordinary castes has been respect of Brahmans, and acts of 
disrespect have always been punished by the panchayat. For various reasons 
(not the least of which has been the attitude of Arya Samajists) there has been 
a marked decline in towns in the reverence shown to Brahmans and this attitude 
has to some extent spread to the villages, undermining in a degree the authority 
of the panchayats who endeavour to uphold the respect of Brahmans. 

(11) The new tenancy law introduced in 1926 which gives security of tenure to 

tenants for their lifetime and to their heirs for a further five years, has 
indirectly taken away a function of pancJiayats, Before the introduction of 
this legislation tenants used to co-operate to resist ejectment. The 
pancJiayats of the cultivating castes would organize this resistance by 
forbidding any one to take up holdings from which their members had been 
arbitrarily ejected. Now ejectments are few and far between and mass 
action is unnecessary. 

(12) Caste panchayats have suffered much in the face of opposition from new local 

rural organizations, such as the new Government pancJiayats which consist 
of members of various castes backed by the authority of Government, Co¬ 
operative Bank, Welfare and Uplift and Aman Sabha panchayats, all of 
which detract more or less from the allegiance of the villager to the caste 
panchayat and from the respect and prestige of the cJiaudhri. 

(13) The cJiaudJiri is ceasing to be recognized as an institution by Government 

officials. In former days when the tahsildar could order the chaudhri to 
produce begar (free labour of short duration) for specific Government needs 

and help in other ways, the could look for support from the revenue 

authorities when in difficulties of any kind. He was a man of considerable 
influence as a result of this backing from Government, and now with its 
gradual withdrawal he is losing some of his authority. Even for paid labour 

tahsildars do not now caU on the but usually deal directly with the 

labour conceriied. 

These then are the reascais that have and are in authority of 

permanent though as before to a greater extent iu 

cities and towiis than in rural areas^ and in the west than M t^ of the province, and 
it may be added, to a less extent among the lower castes than those higher in the social 
scale. 

On the other hand, some panchayats reported to have been strengthened by 
reason of improved communications in the past 20 years. For instance, in Moradadad 
district the Turai Kahars have formed a district, panchayat with its own chandhri who is 
eafled to preside at important meetings of the ordinary Turai Kaiiax panchayats in the dis¬ 
trict and who also acts as an appellate court from the decisions of the local village pancha¬ 
yats, This recognition and backing of the local chaudhri by the headquarters panchayat 
gives the caste a greater sense of solidarity and strength and the local chaudhri greater 
influence. . ^ 

Again, the districts of Sub-Himalaya East, where the panchayat system remains 
unchanged, report that as a result of improved communications important social decisions 
of panchayats are quickly made known over larger areas, with the result that the various 
pancJiayats are kept more up-to-date and uniforin in theic objects and methods. 

Bndaun district reports that the panchayats of Bhangis, Chamars, Dhobis, Gadariyas, 
Joshis, Khatiks, Rbris/Kixmhars, Mahabrahmans, and Muraos have been least affected 
by modern tendencies! 

Among soine of Hie changes m matters connected with permanent panchayats the 
following are noteworthy :~ 

(1) In Fyzabad district (and probably elsewhere) some panchayats now take direct 
evidence like an ordinary court. 
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(2) In 1911 ]\Ir. Blunt ^ wrote that in most cases small fines were immetiiately 

spent on purchasing sweetmeats or liq^uor for tlie brotlieriiood, or wiien the 
fine was suifieient a feast was provided. At otlier times matting or funii'- 
ture for tlie panckayat was bought', or money was spent on charitable ol>ject 3 
such as repairing temples, -wells, -mosctues, providing a- dowry for an 
orphan, or feeding poor Brahmans. There is now' a tendency to spend the 
proceeds of fines more on charitable objects. In Ballia .■:dstriot vrliere 
pancJmyatB can inflict a fine up to Bs.250 they usually do not take the 
actual money but direct the cfiender to spend it on some work of public 
utility. A 'panclmyat in Gonda district was found which purchased cooking 
utensils ivith some of its fines, and loaned these out to poor people free of 
charge for specific periods. 

(3) From some parts it is reported that for economic reasons connected with tlie 

cost of reffeshments, etc,, paRchayals do not meet as feecpaeiitiy 

as in the past. 

(4) The old idea that a man w^ho proceeded abroad automatically became an out- 

caste has gone. On his return he now re-joins the by performing 

certain petty ceremonies and giving a caste dinner or providing even liglii' 
refreshments. Incidentally it may be mentioned that among the higher 
castes even the former practice of the recitation of kaihas by a Brahman, 
and the giving of a caste dinner have been abandoned since the Great War. 

I next give a few notes on the permanent pmidmyaU of a few castes selected from 
Moradabad, an average vrestern district. 

1. Bhuiyar, —^In 19Ht there was said to be a distinction between the Bhuiyars 

of Moradabad and Thakurdw^ara. It se -ms that the difference has since 
disappeared for the chaudkri reports that there is free inter-marriage 
bet-ween the two sections, the difference in origin having been lost by reason 
of their common occupation of vveaving coarse cloth and blankets. The 
Moradabad Bhuiyars are now' commonly identified with Chamars. There 
have been two instances in the last chree years of inter-inaiTlage with Koris, 

The office of the chaudkri is hereditary. The panckayai meets rather iiifreq_ueiitiy 
but no case is allowed to go to the couiis of law without a preliminary 
trial by the panckuyat. The cJimidhri says that as a result of this there has 
been no htigation of any sort in the caste for a long time. Besides the 
ordinary problems arising ffrom marriage and w'omen the pancJimjat has 
jurisdiction over small disputes regarding property and trade rights. The 
panchayat settled last year a dispute betw^een the sons for the property 
of thew deceased father. 

Members entrust their cloth without payment in advance, to one or two of 
the caste who take it for sale to Lucknow and Delhi. 

The caste is strictly vegetarian. 

2. Bharhmija, —Their panchayat has not functioned for the last eight years. Such 

disputes as arise are sent to the courts. This is probably due to the fact 
that the hereditary chaiidhri is of unsound mind. 

3. Ghamar-MockL —This is a joint panchayat hi Moradabad City of Chamars 

and MochiSj the latter probably being an occupational sub-caste of the 
former. TheMocMs wdlt not inter-niarry with the Chamars, although the 
latter may have left their traditional occupation and style themselves 
Jatav Bajputs or Jatavs. 

This pamhayat seems to be in a sorry plight and the authority of the cTimidliri 
to be almost nil. Twelve years ago the members living in two wLole 
became Christians but they have remained in the panchayat ever since and 
niter-dme and inter-marry with the others. Recently a third mulKilla has 
been converted and remains in the panchayat and the clmudlwi expects soon 
to have an entirely Christian panchayat 

Another source of 'worry to the chaudhri is the yoimget generation who have 
adopted the Congress creed and repeatedly attack him and have deprived him 
almost entirely of Ms remaining authority. He recently made a futile 
attempt to out-caste four of them without success. 

A MocM arranged a match for his son and accepted Rs.5 as earnest money. The 
son repudiated the contract, Ms father kept the money and the pamcliayai 
approved the action. 

Marriages are sometimes arranged by the panchayat Orphans are handed 
over by the panchayat to parents without children. 

Cases of petty assault are compromised if the offender joins Ms hands in 
supplication before the panchayat Money disputes are often settled. 

* PTie Ooasus Keporfc 1911, PiiX't I, page 34i. 
t Geiiaus Report 1911, Part I, page 364. 
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If a member is likely to be sentenced in a criminal case brought against bira 
by another member the panchayat usually forces a comj)romise. 

If a member pleads inability to give a marriage feast, the panchayat considers 
his case and may excuse him. Recently a member was made to give a 
feast to the panchayat for killing a dog, and another who killed a cow was 
made to beg in seven cities. 

In the case of acute disputes in which the chaudhri is a partisan, the most 
influential zamindar of the mnlialla is called in to preside. 

L Christian. —Recent converts to Christianity (known as kachcha) remain in 
their caste and iiiter-dine and inter-marry freely Wii-h non-Chiistian 
members. Some cases were met with where this arrangement had 
survived 30 years after conversion. This is natural because many 
of the converts have supporters among those not converted by reason 
of marriage connexions, and they do not wish to break away from 
their community. Besides attending their caste panchayat they have 
a kind of panchayat of their own presided over by a local missionary, 
but it has Httle influence because the conversion is only partial and any 
attempt at imposing a punishment means a lapse to Hinduism. 

5. Eahar, —The chaudhri of the Turai Kahars in Moradabad City, who is heredi- 
tary, has considerable authority not only over the caste in Moradabad but 
throughout the whole district as mentioned already. He is called into 
rural areas to decide important disputes and his travelling allowance is paid 
by the party who summons him. He also constitutes an aj)pellate court 
from the village panchayats. The panchayat usually meets in a temple and 
frequently numbers 1,000. In 1930 when certain Kahars came from the 
Kashyap Rajput Sabha, Lahore, to induce them to return themselves as 
Kashyap Rajputs the gathering numbered 5,000. 

The ordinary procedure is for the complainant to apply to the chaudhri who may, 
if he thinks the complaint frivolous, refuse to call a meeting. If he decides 
to convene panchayat he sends out the two to call together the 

members. 

For misconduct the panchayat has a fixed scale of fines. For adultery with a 
Brahman, Rajput or Vaishya the fine is Rs. 20, paid by the woman with 
the assistance of the man. For adultery within the caste the fine is 
only Rs.2-8-0 which the man pays. If the husband connives he has to pay 
Rs.2-8-0 as well. For adultery with a Muslim or any Hindu caste other 
than the aforementioned three the penalty is permanent out-casting wliich 
is only in rare cases condoned on payment of a large fine, amount unfixed. 

The procedure in such cases seems rather severe. Information is laid before 
the chaudhri and if he thinks it sounds reasonable he thereupon declares 
the woman to he an oiit-caste and it is then for the woman to summon a 
panchayat to try to prove her imiocence or admit her guilt and pay the fine. 
The woman is expected to bathe in the Ganges after paying the fine. 

A man who keeps a woman of another caste is re-admitted to caste on payment 
of a fine and the woman he pays the panchayat 

ohildren of such a union are liable to no special 
disability. Adtiltery by a member of the cas^te with a married woman of 
the caste is punishable with fine and out-casting, but in actual practice 
such cases are often compounded. 

If a man fails to maintain nis wife he is usually upbraided at first and if he 
still persists may be outcasted. In some cases the woman is liberated from 
wedlock. 

Disputes regarding fishing rights are settled by the and its orders 

are enforced on pain of ex-communication. 

The family of a man convicted in court of a serious offence is regarded with 
disfavour and if the offence is very serious they may even be out-casted. 
b Kayastha-Darzi.—A curious thing has happened in the panchayat of this caste 
in Moradabad City. The present chaudhri was only 19 years old 
when Ins father died and on account of his immature age three other 
chavdhris have set themselves up and each has taken over roughly one- 
quarter of the ooHurmnity. The four pancha/ytm so formed are independent 
but they so far recognize the authority of the hereditary chaudhri that 
anyone who wishes can. prefer his case m the original panchayat^ 

He- ateo hears some appeals from the other pamhaym and decides cases 
betw^mmembers of different panchaytUs. Tha hereditary chaudhri alleges 
thaf the arran^ment has been made solely for convenience and economy, 
because the^ expense of the marriage feast which formerly had to be provided 
for aU members of the commimity in the City who liked to attend, was 
beyond the mOans of most people. Now the feast is limited to the members 
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of the iKiTichayai to vrliicli the donor belongs. It will be interesting to see 
if the new posts of cJiaiidhrl become hereditary. They are expected to. 
There is close liahson between the four paucltayms aii.cl oiiteasting from one 
means oiitcastiiig from ail. OccasioiiaiI,y they have a Joint meeting under 
the liereditarv climidkri, 

JAayastiias who become tailors by profession are not admitted to the 

Theprotects the jf^jmani (clientele) of its members. If any member 
tries to capture the patrons of aiirjtlier he is first warned and on a. 
repetition of the offeiiee is outcasted. 

Marriages are often arranged by the pancJiayaf and a curious feature is that 
they are all cdehmkd by the panthawit, for wliieh purpose they heep the 
utensils and other necessaries for cooking food, ere. They have a scale 
of charges graded aecarding to the means of the parties. 

If an order for a wife's maintenaiice is disregarded n.ot only is the man oiitcasted 
but the pauckayat itself collects evidence and prosecutes him in the regular 
courts. Eeeently the piinAhinent meted out to a meiB,ber of the caste 
who kept a woman not of the caste to go and bathe in the Ganges 
and then feed 25 Brahmans. After this the woman tvas recognized as 
his wife and they were both admitted to the caste. 

The pmichayat deals with cases of criminal assault. If a. member wishes to 
purchase a sewing niaeliine on credit he can apply to the pmicluiimt wdio 
will depute certain members to stand siircity. 

7. Kuta Mali, —The hereditary chakfayats of this pmKhayot'^ who in 1911 
numbered 22, are gradually becoiaiiig obsolete. The pandmyat has now 
resolved to hand over to their charge for disposal ail eases conceriling 
widow^s. Air. Blunt noted that they have two mrdars. This is still the 
case and is ascribed to the union in the past between two sections of the 
caste. One of the sardars always take precedence and he alwax’-s belongs 
to the same line. 

The meets at least once every fortnight and the Ghuiges meki at 

Tigri there is a monster pcmtdiayai where they meet from all around the 
country-side. 

The settled seven cases of debt in 1931 one of which concerned 

Rs.200. 

If a man takes a woman from another caste to wife she is admitted to the 
caste if a feast is given to the community, 
b. Nanbai. —^In Ibllf it wms stated that this is not a caste but a trade. If ever 
they formed a caste they are rapidly losing their separaie entity. Their 
panchayat is practically dead and such disputes as arise are sent to the 
courts. Oiieiiees against coiiimeixsal and iiianlage restrictions are over- 
looked. Some of this caste sit with the pmicliayat of the Batr Qassabs 
with whom they freely inter-marry. Complete firsioii is quite likely. 
The only man who seems to be opposing it is the sarpcmcJi or cMudJm, 
but this difficulty will be overcome either by making him a Joint 
chaiidhri in the new union, or when he dies. 

9, Pha-miya—ln 1911 Air. BluntJ wrote that they were really Basis, but now they 
certainly have no connexion with Basis or Aherias. 

In Aloradabad their'jmnehayat is almost dead, its only meeting being at the Uoli, 

In 1911 the punishment for out-bidding another of the same caste for the fruits 
of an orchard was a fine. The last man who oSended thus was actually 
outcasted, which has completely discouraged the practice. It is not clear 
why the panckuyai has declined. I cannot accept the explanation 
suggested by the ethnographical officer that it is because they are 
hardworking men with no time for vice or ctimeP 

10. Th^ criminal trihes in the Fazalpur 8eUh7nenL district Mcradabad ,—^These 
include Bhantus, Doms, Haburas, and Sansias and the Settlement is in charge of 
the Salvation Army, so some of them were returned as Indian Christians and their 
original caste omitted. Before Bhantus and Haburas were brought into settle¬ 
ments the normal body which sat in Judgment on tribal matters w^as not the 
entire tribal body, but a panchayat of five men chosen from among the elders, 
of whom the chaudhri of the tribe was generally, though not necessarily, the 
president. The tribesmen attended the sessions, but only as spectators, though 
in the event of an order of the panchayat being disobeyed the spectators would 
see that it was cairied out by force—^if necessary fightuig the matter out to a 
finish. 

* Vidfi Census Report 191 b Part i, page 370. 

t Yid& Census Report 191 b Part I, page 370. 

I Vide, Census Report 191b Part I, page 37b 
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The pancJiayafs among these criminal tribes are increasingly vital institutions. 
Unlike those of many castes, they are growing in strength and importance. This 
is probably due to the fact that those predatory tribes cirouniscribed as they are in 
settlements find an outlet for their naturally aggressive instincts in these mock battles. 

The Manager of the Moradabad Settlement had in 1930 no less than 45 pancliayats 
under his supervision, and the amount of litigation, criminal and civil, is very con¬ 
siderable. The Manager has tried to systematize it and applicants now drop their plaints 
and replies thereto into a petition box which the Manager ojmns once a week and a 
date is fixed for the pancliayat. Each party nominates two ^^anrJies, who may be 
partisans but not blood relations. The Manager nominates the fifth. Each jpanch is paid 
a rupee for his services of which 4 annas goes to the Manager for miscellaneous 
expenses. If a party is dissatisfied with the pancJiayat's decision he can summon another, 
but this time lie has to pay the whole Rs.5 himself instead of sharing the oxj>ense with the 
other party. A third 2 :)anchayat can be summoned on similar terms, but after that the 
Manager if necessary intervenes and gives a final decision, The orders of the pancliayat 
must 136 obeyed on pain of out casting. 

The panohayats still often resort to primitive methods of establishing guilt, for 
example the trial by holding red hot iron is sometimes resorted to. Of two persons the 
one who can hold the hot iron without certain effects following is regarded as innocent. 
Another method is the water test. In this the suspected persons go under water 
together and the first to come to the surface is regarded as the guilty one. Corporal 
punishments still occur occasionally. In a case that came recently to the notice of the 
Manager a man was sentenced to have his ear cut off. Although the ear was not actually 
severed the man was mutilated with results that may affect him for life. A common 
form of punishment for adultery is to shave one side of the man’s face and head, and 
to bury the woman up to her thighs in the ground, 

Fines are prescribed for various offences and as Bliantus and Haburas have a low 
value for money, due to the easy manner in which they came by it in the past, the amount 
of their fines seems extravagant, especially now that they have lost their freedom and so 
the opportunities for rapidly acquiring money. For the same reason they litigate among 
themselves before the panchayats for debts which seem beyond all hope of payment, 
yet judgment is given for such amounts, and exceedingly heavy rates of interest are 
sanctioned. ^ 

As regards the nature of punishments imposed, the following scale of fines, etc., 
which is commonly enforced by the panchayats at the present time, is of interest:—- 


1. Miaooaduct with, a yoimg girl— 

Bhaatu 

Sansia .. ., 

Dom .. ., 

Habura, with the girl’s oonsent 
Habura, rape .. .. 

2. Misconduct with married woman- 

Bhantu ., 

Sanaia, with the womaoi’s consent 
Sansia, rape .. .. 

JDom , - ., • • 

Habura .. .; 

Marriage emt^ 

Marriage contracts do not carry interest, urdess th^ money is borrowed from a third 
party. If Rs,500 is agreed upon 118.200 may be paid in cash. Even if unpaid for twenty 
years the balance does not bear interest. But it sometimes happens that when a husband 
has made part payment, the father wiU take the girl back and re-sell her to recover the 
balance due on the first contract. 

Bates of interest. 

Among Bhantus and Haburas rates vary from 26 per ceut. to 76 per cent, per annum, 
and in extreme eases 100 per cent, has been known, Dorns pay 4 a.nnq,!j per month per 
rupee, Sansias 1 anna, per month per rupee. 

Damages. 

(а) Loss of feefA.—Among Bhantus BiS.30 per tooth is claimed by the loser from the 
other party concerned. SansiM claim Ita.2 per tpolh. Haburas and Dorns T»g.Trfl no 
claim. 

(б) Snake-bite —Among Bhantus if two persons ^ journeying together and one 
dies of snake-bite the other would have to pay the relativ^ of the deceased anythiug up 
to Bs,400, according to the age of the victim.; If the viothp be a boy or Es.lOO to 
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Rs.200 would be fixed. Doms pay Rs.lO, Sansias Es.lOO. Tiie eiistom does not prevail 
among Haburas. 

(r) Breakage of a limb .—A Bhaiitii injured in a figiit will ekini Es.lOO to Rs.250, 
according to circunistances ; for a fiiiger tiie elaim. is Es.aO. Among Habiir, s under siinilar 
circumstances tlie medical fee paid 4 annas per day for the period diiriiig wliich work is 
lost, would be cdaiiiied. Dorns and Sasisias demand, the ainoimt of wages lost. 

(d) DefamatioTb. —Halmra. Bliaiitii, Dom or Sansia Es.5 to Es.25, 

Most of ijanclmgats of 1030 indicted fines or decreed damages or debt wMcii in 
single cases exceeded Es.lOO. Among them were suits for bride-price in so.me easels 
exceeding Es.200. 

The imparting of info.rmation to the police or other authorities is regarded as a eri,me 
and cases of fines as high as Rs.oOO in iiidividiial eases have come to light. 

Crooke noted on HcAuras in his Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oiidli'' that in Aligarh at the time he wrote (1895) '' if a> Habura is killed in the com¬ 
mission of any crime his accomplices give his widow Rs.iSO, if he is only arrested tiiei’ have 
to support his wife and family until he is released.” A case has recently come to light 
in. which a member of a gang who had absconded from a settlement was drowned whilst 
trying to escape from the police. The rest of the gang were captured and sentenced. The 
widow of the man who was drowmed and her relatives proceeded to claim damages from the 
rest of the gang for the death of her husband and the claim is likely to succeed. 

The system of imposing impossibly large fines and decreeing heavy damages h.as 
resulted in onisliing debts being handed down from father to son. A youth may be 
called upon to make regular payments for something tiicit coiicerned his forefiitliers of wdiich 
he knows nothing, and the amount of the actual debt that he is supposed to be liquidating 
is itself often unknowm. 

The panchayats fix dowries and order the pajunent of impossibly large sums. 

The 'pancMs are usually the older members of the tribesj and thus the least respon¬ 
sive to reformative inilue,iiees. The pancJiayats frequentty work without the knowledge 
of the managers of the settlements, and the yoiuiger folk, many of whom are anxious 
to break away from the past, are held in the grip of their elders by means of these 
panchayats, 

3 . To what was wTitten by ^Ir. Blunt in paragraph 332 of the 1911 Report, I have 
little to add, for the mode.m tendencies aheady indicated in the case of x^ermaiieiit pan- 
climjats have had similar reactions on impermanent councils. The meetings of the latter 
seem to be fewer than ever and out-casting is done more by public opinion. The higher 
castes have turned their attention more to sablias. 

4. Caste sablms and iimha^abhas which were beginning to increase in popularity in 
1911* have increased enormously in numbers in the last few years. They are essentially 
different from panchayats. Whereas the latter are ancient and indigenous institutions of 
Hindu society dealing each with only one caste or even sub-caste, with a very limited 
jurisdiction, iisiiallv' the village, and concerning itself with specific breaches of caste rules 
and conventions on w'hich it adjudicates and imposes punishments when guilt is estab¬ 
lished. a sabh-a or mahambha is essentially a modern product, the result of Western con¬ 
cepts of assocktions, societies and ''corporations aggregate.” One sabha may include 
cognate castes like the Vaishya Mahasabha, or the Vishwakarma Brahman Mahasabha 
which includes Lohars, Barhsis, Beldars, etc., cr to take an extreme case, the Hindu Alaha- 
sabiia. The may extend its operations over a district, a whole province or over 

the whole of India, it does not deal with individual cases nor mete out punishments, 
but it parses resolutions and frames rules of guidance w^hich should appeal to the finer 
feelings of its community, in short ite actions : re persuasive rather than coercive. This 
sometimes leads to curious results for the resolutions of a sabha can be disregarded with 
impunity and are never followed imiversally. * Orthodox members of a sabha may actually 
be present when resolutions are passed which offend against the old order of things, but 
will refrain from putting such resolutions into actual practice. Resolutions in sabhas as 
in many other bodies are often passed by the more forceful and somethnes the more intelli¬ 
gent members though they are not backed by the majority of public opinion. Further 
whereas the pamhayai is esentially a democratic body, for all male members of the caste 
within the area of jmBdiction are automatically members and can attend Hb deliberations, 
a sabha by reason of the greater area it covers cannot include every member of its caste, 
but consists only of those who have definitely embraced its membership and have paid 
a smaE subscription. The representative assembly or working committee is far removed 
from even the members of the sabha and still more so from those of the castes who are not 
members and probably knour nothing of its existence. But although the sabhas are not at 
present representative and their resolutions are not foEowed to any appreciable extent, 
there are signs of a growing tendency towards obedience to such injunctions, 

^ Vide Census Beport 1911, Part I, page 333* 
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The objects to which the various sabhas have so far chiefly directed their attentions 
are the uplift of the particular community concerned in the social scale (in the case of the 
lower castes this usually involves a claim to Brahinan, Rajput or Vaishya descent and 
consequently a new caste-name to fit the claim), proselytizing and re-conversion, the 
spread of education, abolition of parda, encouragement of widow re-marriage, reduction 
of expenditme on social and religious ceremonies and at festivals, reduction of dowries, 
and the abolition of nautches (dancing). 

The higher castes (and sub-castes) all have sabhas or mahasahhas though they have 
no permanent and sometimes no semi-permanent panchayals, and scorn the same as an 
attribute of the lower castes. The high caste point of view is admirably summed up by a 
speaker in the All-India C4aur Brahman Mahasabha at Bareilly in December, 1930, who 
at one stage of the proceedings indignantly exclaimed. '' Is this mahasabka to degenerate 
into a pancliayat V 

In the table in paragraph 3 of this chapter the namevS of 22 sabhas and mahasahhas 
are mentioned but there are many more than this, and the widespread j>opularity of sablms 
is evidenced by the fact that they exist for castes as far ai)art in the socisil scale as Brahmans 
and Chamars, and embrace Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. 


As illustrating the essentials of a sahlia or mahasabha the All-India Gaur Brahman 
Mahasabha may be cited. 

Legally it is a body corporate. 

Any adult Gaur Brahman can become a member on payment of an entrance fee of 
armas 4 and an annual subscription of the same amount. The mahasaliba has a 
Representative Committee which consists of at least 100 members elected annually, there 
being no maximum number of members. Every member of the Committee must be a 
member of the maliasahlia and pay an annual subscription of at least Rs.6. This Repre¬ 
sentative Committee is the supreme governing body of the mahasabha, controls its finances, 
makes by-laws, app>oints sub-committees and elects the office-bearers and Managing 
Committee. 


The latter consists of 15 members including the office-bearers of the Representative 
Committee, and is responsible for the management and control of all property and funds 
of the mahasabha. 

Article 6 of the constitution lays down the following objects of the mahasabha : 

((i) To promote the physical, intellectual, moral, social and material welfare of 
the Gaur Brahman community. 

(&) To bring about unity and organization amongst Gaur Brahmans and thereby 
endeavour to lead them to act up to their duty. 

(c) To encourage good practices by removing evil customs and to spread education, 
especially the knowledge of Hindi and Sanskrit amongst Gaur Brahmans. 


The AllTndia Shraddhanand Dalitudhar Sabha of Delhi embraces all the depressed 
classes and has for its avowed objects'— * 

(1) To introduce a higher standard of morality among the Depressed Classes. 

(2) To shield them from other hostile religions which are trying to convert them, 

^ ^ ^ ^ to make them steadfast in their own religion, (i.e,, Brahmanic 

Hinduism). ^ v'',\ ; 


(3) To eradicate caste hatred and false notions of superiority on the part of high 

caste people, and to the rights of the Depressed Glasses. 

(4) To open schools wherein the members of the Depressed Glasses may receive 

education in the company of high caste people and thereby become refined 
and mannerly. 


Needless to say many of these sdbhm and mahaaabhas interest themselves in politics. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Caste in the Knmaun dlfision and Tehri-Garliwa! State^T 

1. Tlie population, of Kiimanii and Teliri-Garh^ral State (Hiiiialava-West) may be 
roughly divided into three broad clzs^es :— 

(1) The Silpfcars (fermerhr knovm as tlie Hiil Dorns or Mill Depressed classes) who 

appear to be the descendants of the aborigines of the country. 

(2) The Khasiyas (or Kliasas). the descendants of an Aryan or SeytMaii iiivo,sioii 

prior to the advance of the \'edic Aryans into the north v,:d India. 

(3) Aryans of pure descent who have subseguently from time to time iinmigrated 

to this country from the plains of India since the occupation of Northern 
India by the Yedie Aryans was completed. 

I.—The SUphjTs. 


2. It seems to be generally agreed that the Siipkars are the reniiiants of an abori- 
ginal race w-ho inhabited the Hiiiia,Iaya.s before the advent of the later conquerors and iiiimi- 
grants. It has been remarked by several writers that they are of darker colour than might 
be expected of a Mil tribe, in this respect resembling the eoixesj^onding classes in Kashmir, 
Jammu, Naga and Chilas (Atkinson, Gazetteer of ike Himalayan Districts, Voluiiie II, page 
370). They probabK represent the Dasifiis of Vedic times—the people whom the Aryan 
invaders found in occupation of Northern India and either drove out or subdued. The 
Vedic scriptures speak of tw^o varieties of Dasyus, the fairer red-haired people of wiiat 
is now the Punjab, and the darker aborigines who probably OTved their origin to a more 
southern (Dravidian) source. The Siipkar it may be supposed belongs to the latter variet}^. 
Some writers have mentioned negroid characteristics of the Silpkars, but more careful 
observation does not support tMs view. They are certainly smaller and darker than the 
Khasiyas and other inhabitants of the hills, but camiot be said to have woolly hair or other 
features which have been rather fancifully attributed to them. Their own traditions 
seem to support the theory that their -were the aborigines of the hill country. They are 
found all along the Himalayas from. Nepal to the Pimjab and beyond, wherever the Kha.-si- 
yas and their related races are found, living with them even now in a state not far removed 
from serfdom. Crooke saysf, “ In the Himalayan districts of these provinces the Dom 
has long been recognized as a descendant of the Dasyns of the Veda, wiio are supposed to 
have held upper India before the advent of the Naga or Kliasiya r?.ce 'b In earlier times 
thej^ were kept in strict subjection. They w-ere in fact the slaves of the Khasiyas and Brah¬ 
mans, and wrere passed from hand to hand like chattels, or were attached to the soil like 
the herbs or adscr ijpti glebm of feudal Emope. In prehistoric times the forest-clad moun¬ 
tains of Kumaun and Garhwal were doubtless occuihed by these tribes of a low type of 
culture like the Kols and Gonds of Central India, who lived by the chase, or on the edible 
roots, herbs and fruits that are so abundant and wMch still form no small part of the food 
of the people. They may possibly have pracfised a rudimentary agriculture, consisting 
in burning down a patch of forest and sowdng a few grains of millet, then passing on to 
fresh ground leaving the former to lie fallow for six or ten years as is still done in the 
tarai and other places by wandering tribes. The Silpkars are the descendants of this race 
which have left no memorial of their early occupation of the land, unless some curious 
cupshaped markings on the rocks at Debidhura and elsewhere in the province may be 
attnbufod to them^^ 

Ho# the name Dom became associated with this race is uixknown In Mlly Himalaya 
West where the bulk of the population depends on agriculture for its subsistence and 
vhlages are far apart and connected by narmw hMy paths, each village^^^^ has to be 

self-contained aa regards at least ito primary requimme On the Dorns fell most of the 
bird work and own artizans and others who performed their own 

allotted work for the village community. In this way the Doms^^h^ split up into 
numerous occupational grouj^, which by contact with the system have come 

to be regarded as sub-castes of their tribe. Those of each sub-caste in a village weie vir¬ 
tually considered the jtroperty of that viUage community, and even to this day in Tehri- 
Garhw-al State if an Auji (d^^ also supplies music at marriage parties and on 

festivals) or a Daliya (one whose function is to prevent damage to crops by hail and other 
calamities by means of magic or certain muniraa) of one village goes and settles in another 
vihage the r^ult is invariably a quarrel between the two villages which, although there is 
nothmg in law to prevent the migration, sometimes leads to protracted litigation. Again, 
if the Auji or Ix>har (blacksmith) of one village has a case in court against Ms counterpart 
in another village the matter becomes a village struggle and each party is stoutly backed 
by the vfflage headman and it as a case between the two 

, ^ Eor th& latoOT-^tibn in tills ^ppsadix I am indebtad ebiefly to E. S. OaMey, Eaq.fof Almam.; Pandit Tara 
Bait Gairola, Bai Bahadur, Advocate, 'of Panri; Pandit ■ Pant, b. sc., JDteputy Ck)Uector, 

(rarkwal j . and Pandit 0m.a Oatt Dang^val, b.a., mn., Sab-I)£ visiQii.ai . OiHoor, Tebri-Gariiwal State, ■ 

■f Qj^oheta Tnlmand G(^es of ih&itorth-WeMsr^ Pfomnces and 
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villages. If a Dom is fined the people of his village often collect the sum among themselves 
and pay up on liis behalf. 

3. The Silpkars in 1931 numbered 333,036 (males 172,208 ; feinalos 1()0,S28) and 
besides these some returned theinselves as Christians, Bralmianio .Bindus or Ary as and gave 
no caste. They have increased by 30 per cent, in the last 30 years. 

Below I give their distribution at the present census :— 



PopLilaticni of Siipkt 

w-'B, 1931. 

District or State, and religion. 

Persons. 

Males. 

l^'eni»;iles. 

Delira Dun—^Hindu 

Pilibliit • • * 

Etawah « • • . * 

Cawnporo . 

Mirzapux » •. 

Gliazipur ‘ • 

Goraldiptir . 

NamiTai-[“ ;; ;; 

Al-ora ;; 

aarhwai;; ;; 

Rae Bareli—Hindu.. 

Kheri « * • 

Fyzabad „ .. 

Tehri-Garhwal State—^Hindu .. 

Benares State—Hindu 

23,288 

57 

24 

1 

6 

48 
120 
r 21,011 

U 5,722 
/118,710 

"^8,319 

417 

239 

568 

12 

61,292 

42 

12,922 

45 

15 

1 

3 

26 

62 

/ 12,404 
8,545 
^50,447 
/ 1,588 

\ 43,964 
^ 200 
132 
426 

9 

31,402 

17 

10,366 

12 

9 

3 

22 
58 
8,607 
" , 7,177 
/58,263 

1 1,572 
■-44,355 
217 
107 
142 

1 29,890 

25 

/ Hindu .. 

313,737 

161,875 

151,862 

Provincial total — ) Arya 

t AH religions 

19,299 

333,03^> 

10,333 

172,208 

8,966 

160,828 


4. As will be seen from the brief account given above the present sub-castes among 
Silpkars are purely the result of the fact that they were kept by their conquerors the 
Khasiyas in a complete state of subjection and each man was allotted his work and kept 
to that profession, the sub-divisions hardening by reason of contact with Hinduism 
into occupational sub-castes. Below I give a list of the sub-castes found at the present 
day. 

(1) Agri or Agari ,—^Ironsmiths and cultivators. (Probably connected with ag, fire, 

c/. agyari, kindler of fi.re at time of devotion.) These were formerly attached 
to the mines as serfs by the Bajas, but have exchanged that ill-paid and 
dangerous avocation for road-making and other more profitable work. 
Nowadays they do not extract iron from mines in Kumaun—there were 
some at Ramgarh and Sanudiyar and other places—-but they use imported 
iron brought from Bombay. 

(2) Auji, Br Hajgi,—Dru^^ found everywhere. Tehri-Garhwal State 

returned approximately 11,600 (males 5 , 900 , females 5 , 700 ). InAlmora some 
are tailors. The Auji is one of the most indispensable members of the village 
community. At aU functions, religious or social, he plays the leading part With 
his ifeZ (drum). On the first day of every Hindu month and'on all festival 
days he must beat his drum and (a smaller hemi-spherical drum) 

before every door in the village. Every morning he has to perform -what is 
locally called At ©very religious service, wlmther it be a pandams 

dance or worship of the viUage god,and dawa-iAtz. plays the 
predominant part. ACarriage parties aM even partm^^ on local pilgrimages, 
are led by the Eajgi. 

A Bajgi is higher in rank than a Dondi, Hurkiya or Nagari. 

If a Bajgi takes up the profession of a Beda or Bedi and gives up his dhol and 
damaun for a dholak (a smaller drum used in dancing only) he is called Dhaki. 
Saraswathi Bhagawathi is the chief goddess and the pandavas are the chief 
gods of the Bajgi. 

(3) Athpaharia—^E'omxd in GarhWal district and Tehri-GarhwalState. They used 

^ to beat drums at the palace-gate of the Hindu Rajas of Garhwal at the end of 

each paiW. ' 

(4) Badi or Beda ,—Eound everywhere. They are professional dancers and singers ; 

the comedians of the hills (from Sanskrit vadi, a speaker, talker, disputant). 
. . In Tehri-Garhwal State at least one Boda in a family consecrates his hair to his 

chief god and must perform before he can get his head shaved. 

If the yearly harvest diminishes continually for some years, if rats do abnormal 

. * Brahmanic Hindu. 
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damage to crops, if blood comes out of a cow's udder in place of milk, if 
the share of a plough strikes against a snake or if an iiinisua,l numl'jer of 
snakes appear in the fields, such calamities aTC taken to be the niciiiifestation 
of MahMev's displeasure. If bahla, a kind of local grass, gr=..ws withiii the 
temple of Mafifidev it is regarded as a sure sign of iiis wrath and the oiilj 
remedy is for someone lo perform bedtvart. The Eeda whose hair is consecrated 
to MaJiadev is the chief lunciionary in the ceremony. The whole thing is 
grand in preparation and thrilling in perforniaiice. hlonths before the aetiiarl 
ceremony takes place the whole Tkiage in which bfdivart is to take place begins 
to collect icod, provisions and money contriburions lo meet varioiis expenses, 
such as food for the invited guests and ornaments, clothes, etc., for the Eeda 
who is to do bidwart. Besides those who are invited, a large number of 
spectators also come from far and near and make an impcsing gathering. A 
small bazar is established, charkis are erected and ail the paraphernaha of a 
regular mela. 

The main part of the ceremony is that a huge rope of babJa grass is stretched across 
a valley or along the slope of a hill by fastening one end of the rope on a strong 
tree or rock on the top of the hill and the other end on the other side or at the 
bottom of the hill as the case may be. A wooden saddle is mounted on the 
rope at the upper end and the Eeda is made to sit on it v/ith his legs hanging 
down in the air. The Bedais balanced on the saddle by hanging a weight to 
his legs. A fail would mean instantaneous death. Thus balanced, the Beda 
is left to slide down the rope to the other end. As soon as the Beda reaches 
the end of his journey, the villagers and spectators who are gathered in readi¬ 
ness at the lower end of the rope, fall upon him and snatch away the hairs of 
his head. His hairs are considered to be those of Maliadev in whose iia'ine 
they were preserved for so long, and no evil or trouble is said to visit a house 
which possesses these hairs. The rox^e on which a Beda is to slide is generally 
made or twisted by the members of his own family for two reasons. They 
make sure that the rope is strong enough and they take great care to watch it 
day and night, for it is believed the moment a rope (or hart as it is called) is 
left uiiwatched, it turns into a huge snake and creeps oli into the interior of 
the earth. Before a Beda is made to slide he is worshipped as Maliadev, is 
bathed in milk, dressed in new garrnents and ornaiiieiits, and is taken on the 
shoulders of the padJum all round the village and the fields. He is also given 
some cash monej^ as fee after the ceremoiiy is finished. In one or two 
instances accidents have happened and the Beda has fallen to his death. 
Latterly the State has prohibited any bedwart to be held v/ithout explicit 
permission. Such x>€^riiiission is given very sparingly. This xHuctice used 
to be common in Kuinami but has long since been abandoned. 

(5) Bairi. —^Basket-makers. These live at Bhamas Aullage near Aimora and in Banpur. 
The Danpiir Bairis make cMtai or bamboo matting which they bring for sale 
to the Bageshwar fair. The name is derived from Hindi 5eri, the basket used 
when irrigating fields. 

(0) BaJchriya .—^Found everywhere, now plouglimen and menial servants. They were 
probably the grooms of olden times and they have been so named from Hindi 
bahhafy a house, as they were men who worked in and about the house. 

(7) Bamf, BarM or BarJiai. —^Found everywhere. They are masons and carpenters, 

Orhs are all masons but sometimes in Tehri-Garhwai State Barhais who work 
as masons are also loosely spoken of as Orhs. 

(8) jBawra or Bora.—-Sack-makers from Aimora. They cultivate hemp and make 

eoai^ cloth and rope from the fibre. The name is derived from tom, a sack. 

(9) Found eveirywhere. Bards and genealogists as in the plains. They are 
similar to Hurkiyas but their women do not dance as the Hurkiya women do. 

(10) Bhul, Teli or Barm—They were formerly oil-pressers andused to piess oli-seeds 

for the village. Imported oil is noyr so cheap that it does not pay the Bliuls 
to press it, so they have taken to field work. 

(11) Ohamar.—Eomid everywhere. They skin dead animals and cure and tan the 

hides. 

(12) C/iaueZ—Shoemakers in Aimora. The name possibly came from chamrel a 

corruption of cTimma (leather). 

(13) Chumra, —Found everywhere. They are turners and make wooden vessels with 

a lathe driven by water power. 

(14) Daliya.—Dal is a hill word for a hailstorm or violent rainstorm. Baiiyas j^ro- 

fess to know the magio' or manirm means of which they can divert or stofj a 
hailstorm and thus prevent Injury to the standing crops. When a hailstorm 
appears the Daliya goes to the tox) of a house or some elevated place and throws 
rice in all directions meanwhile reciting certain words or chanting nimipras. 
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By the time he finishes his magic which he can no doubt prolong or shorten 
according to the duration of the storm, the storm must end and so ho never fails 
to demonstrate successfully the eflicacy of the magic which naturally pre¬ 
serves his job. As his service is not for one individual only but for the benefit 
of the whole village, the whole village contributes to pay him dadwar. In 
Tehri-Garhwal State Daliyas are chiefly found in the Narendranagar and 
Kirt inagar sub-divisions, where hailstorms occur more frequently than 
anywhere else in the State. They are also found in Garhwal district. 

(15) Darji or Darzi ,—^Fouiid everywhere. Tailors, from Persian darz, sewing, a 

seam. In Tehri-Garhwal State they are counted higher than the Bajgi as they 
do not eat buffalo flesh whereas a Bajgi does. 

(16) Dmloti. —^Smelters of bronze in Tohri-Garliwal State. The name is said to come 

from dhcblua, to caste. They make hukicas by casting molten bronze in huklca 
moulds. Their chief goddess is the goddess of fire incar¬ 

nate, the same as for Lohars, Tamtas and Agris, but they are reckoned as 
lower than Lohars. 

(17) Cultivators and basket-makers in Almora, Tlio iiaine possibly 
originated from dlianwh^ a bow. They may have made bows at some early 
period. 

(18) Dhobi. —Originally washermen. In Almora most of the Dhobis 

have come from the plains and the original sub'caste of the Dorns arc nearly 
all cultivators. 

(19) DJioU. —^Drummers in Almora (from dholak, a small drum). Some are tailors 

now. 

(20) Dlioyii. —Sandwashers in Teiiri-Garhwal State, whose chief occupation is 

washing for gold. They are very few in number nowadays. 

(21) Dhunia .—The word generally signifies a carder or cleaner of cotton, the mono¬ 

tonous noise of which operation is familiar in an Indian bazar. Borne in Almora 
are now weavers and others have taken to cultivation. 

(22) Eishermen and ferry-men. In Almora sometimes called DAewr, 
Dhimar or Jali (from jal^ a net). 

(23) Dom.—In Tehri-Garhwal State there are still some Dorns who have, unlike their 

other professional brethren, not yet taken to any special occupation and are 
content with the title of their old parental stock. A Dom is like a serf, either 
traditionally attached to some old tfiokdari family from generation to genera¬ 
tion or bound to serve a money-lender in lieu of interest on the money which 
has been borrowed from the money-lender to get a wife. Generally the pay 
fixed is so low that it barely covers the interest and so the Dom, becomes a life¬ 
long slave to the money-lender unless some other money-lender comes and 
makes a bargain with the former one, in which case the Dom only changes 

naasters. Generally the wife and children of the Dom also work along with him 

for his master. They all get cooked food from their master’s house and also 
clothing once or twice a year, Male Dorns of ben work as (ploughmen) 

and the women and children do such work as to carrying manure to 

the fields, and bringing grass, fuel, etc,, to the master's house. The greatest 
number of these Dorns is found in the Jaunpur sub-division and the next 
greatest number in IQrtinagar sub-division. In the sub-division 

there are 149 males and 119 females and in Kirtinagar sub-division 80 males 
and 70 females. 

(24) Dondi .—Similar to Hurkiyas in Tehri-Garhwal State. Their name is derived 

from the small drum {dondi) they play.^ Very few in number. 

(25) Dondiya .—Formerly this sub-caste, found in the Tehri-Garhwal State, were all 

beggars. They worship Naraingh and are sometimes called Dondiya-Narsingh. 
It is said that Dondiya was a great devotee of the god Naraingh of 
Synasu, a village in Bist paUi, His descendants call themselves Dondiyas 
and are also beggars in the name of Naraingh. Many of them have now given 
up begging and have taken to cultivation.; 

(26) Qadoi .—^There is a.temple of the godde^ JBJmgwati named Dewalgarh inpargana 

Dewalgarh of Tehri-GarhWal State, wMch. deriweiTts name from the temple 
of the same name in British Gaxhwal7 Tho or^^t^ 

ing to this temple was called Gadoi and so all his'd6sbbndants are called Gadois 
.. . thoig^ they are no longer ebrmected With thCt^mple. : This has become a 

^ are anS eSoI lEe of the Garhw^' 
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(29) Jairi or Jakarta .—These are sorcerers or exorcists. If a p&rsoii is in nv^nble 

the idea is that lie or she is possessed of or is being tormented by some^ iiia-le- 
volent spirit or enraged deity. Xlie Jagaria causes the suSerer to be seated 
before him and then beats time ■vi’itri two sticks on a bronze plate nieaiiwiiile 
ehallengirg the evil spirit or deity to proclaim himself and the cause of his 
anger. The sufferer usually proceeds to dance and weep and mutter inco- 
herently from which the Jagaria alleges he can decide who the spirit or deity is 
and how to appea.-se him. This ceremoii}' is known as jagar or gJmriyaM. In 
Alniora the spirit is supposed to enter the Jagaria himself. Another function 
they perform is to sing the prai.ses of certain gods and invoke them to possess 
devotees. The name appears to eoine froni jigar, the liver or vitals, cf. jigar- 
hh iir, jigar an enchanter, sorcerer. 

(30) Jamarm, —Cultivators, found in Almora. The name may be a cormr^tion of 

zairdndar. 

(31) Kolir —^Fonnd everywhere. Originally they were weavers. Until about 40 

years ago a dwarf variety of cotton (about 6 inches tali) w-as gro^vn in the hills, 
from wdiich a poor kind of cloth was woven by the Kolis for local use. lids 
industry has completely died out and the Kolis have mostly givem up weaving 
altogether and have turned to cultivation, tmde, etc. 

Ill Tehri-Garliwal State many Kolis despise their traditional calling and consider 
it beneath their dignity to admit that their forefathers were weavers. As a 
rule the Koli is far more w'elbto>do than other Boms who are still mostly 
without lands and are partly de^pendent on begging ordadirar. 

A special note on the Kolis in Teliri-C4arhwal State appears in paragraph S injra, 

(32) KumJiar. —Potters. In Tehri-Garhwal State there are Kiimbars also who are not 

Dorns (known as Bith-Kumhars). In Almora this sub-caste is knovui as Hmilcia 
from liandi, an earthen pot. The Hankias work chiefly in the Patiya vallej^ 
near Almora, and in Kali Kumaun. 

(33) Lohar. —Ironsniiths, blacksmiths : found everywhere. In Tehri-Garhwal State 

they practically confine their work to agricultural imiilements, Lohars are 
higher them Tamtas, Bhalotis and Agris, though they all worship BJiagwati 
Jwaladebi, the goddess of fire incarnate. 

(34) —Carpenters. 

(35) MocJd or Bail, — ^Foiind everywhere. In some parts of Uttar Kashi (lehri- 

Garhwal State) lie is called Mocliijata, He is a cobbler and shoemaker. In 
Almora h© deals in hides but never tans them. He does not inter-dine with 
Ohamars. A Badi will sometimes take a Chamar bride but will not give his 
daughter to a Chamar* When a Chamar girl is married to a Badi she is not 
allowed to dine with her Ghaniar relatives. If any Badi inter-dines with a 
Chamar he is out-casted by the Badi panchayat, and can be re-admitted only if 
he gives a feast and a goat to the pmcJmyat (Some Lohars whose caste is 
considered to be higher than that of the Badis have begun to marry daughters 
of Badis, but they also do not allow them to dine with their Badi relatives.) 
Their chief deity or goddess is Jmladebi, whom they generally propitiate everj^ 
third year besides on many other occasions, by ofiering a sacrifice called 
asMabali, which includeB one he-buffalo and one she-buffalo, one goat, one pig, 
one fo wl, one (a kind of white pumpkin), one gendara (a kind of tul>er), 

some cooked rice and curry. On such occasions a Braliman is empIo3"ed to 
worship the deity and to perform the ceremony. 

(36) ATay^^rl.^Brumme^^ who beat the nagaray a one-sided drum. They are some¬ 

times called Nayardhis. A few are found in Tehri-Garhwal State* 

(3J) 

(33) Nath or Jbp.—Beggars, found in Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal. They call 
themselves followers of Guru Gorakhnath, pierce their ears and wmr heavy 
glass or wooden ear-rings. Many of them have taken to cultivation as well 
' for a living. 
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(39) Ork. —^Pouiid everywhere. They are inasona but the iiaino seems to be inter- 

ohangeablo with Barliai and is often applied to carpenters as well. 

(40) PhZin.—Found everywhere. In Tohri-Garhwal State he is a village orderly 

and assistant to the padhan (headman). If tlie -vi\\s.gc>pmbcliayat is to meet it 
is t he business of the Pahri to call the villagers together. If an official cornea 
to a village it is the Pahri’s duty to look after his needs and to carry out his 
orders. 

Iix Almora they are the servants of cultivators and malguzars, and are said originally 
to have been watchmen. They are village messongors, etc., corresponding to 
the Ghamar village watchmen in the plains. (From pahri or pahara, watch¬ 
man, Sanscrit praharin.) Mr. Stowell wrote {Land Te,nure.s of Kumaun, page 
136) "The pasban or pahri are generally village servants, watchers, messen¬ 
gers and assistants to the padhan, they carry Government orders or the 
patwoA'i's messages from one village to another, do a little chauMdari, 
convey the padhan's orders for coolies, etc. They are usually Dorns and are 
remunerated by a payment of ono nali of grain from each family in the 
village at each harvest.” 

(41) Pata/r.‘ —^Found in Almora. They supply leaves for uso as plates at feasts on the 

occasions of marriages, births, etc. Tho name is derived from patta, a leaf. 

(42) Pauri .—^Found in Almora. They formerly served in temples of the lower order 

as pujaris (ministrants) and musicians. They then became potters and are 
now nearly all cultivators. Their name may have oomo from their first 
occupation as door-keepers of the temples from paur, a door. 

(43) Pummi .—Cotton carders, a few were found in Tehri-Garhwal State. 

(44) Masons, found in Almora. The name is probably derived from raj-mistri, 
a master-builder. 

(45) Raunsal.^ —Cultivators, found in Almora. 

(46) Ruriya or Ringaliyaj —Found everywhere. Makers of baskets, mats, hexes, 

sieves and other articles from, reeds and bamboos. The correct name is 
probably Baruriya possibly from baru, high jungle grass or reed. 

(47) 8irda,lia.‘ —Masons and ctiltivators found in Almora. 

(48) (S'oJiar.—Goldsmiths. In Tehri-Garhwal State there are also Bith-Sonars who 

claim to he Rajpnts. 

(49) Found everywhere. Makers of brass and copper vessels (from tamha, 
copper). They form a large and on the whole flourishing community. Some 
have taken to agriculture though few possess land. Some are also becommg 
educated. [See also nos. (1), (16) and (33) S'ajpm.] 

(50) Tirwa ,—-Sword and knife-sharpeners (from tir arrow). They are found m 

Almora and were probably arrowsmiths in olden times. 

(51) Tari .—-Originally trumpeters in Almora (from Turi, a trumpet or clarion 

consisting of three pieces fiixed into one another). They are now mostly 
cultivators. 

Besides the above sub-oastes there are others not based on occupation but called after 
the names of persons or plaoes. This is not uncommon also in the ease of Khas-Brahmans 
and Kha^-Ilaiputs. Such names arise when migratioh occurs or when the members of th® 
community have no fixed oooupation. For instance, in Asthal Dhaneri patti 

Garhwal State) there were found two males and six females who said their caste was 
MiriU/ata. Asked what the caste name represented they explained that one Madiya came 
from some other village and settled in A.sthali and his descendants were called Madiy<das 
irrespeotiye of their real origin. In the course oftime this nick-name became their caste 
name. Similar instanoes are the Ohiwans, saidi to be called after one Chahnu, and Kutiycd^ 
after one Eutta, and JJhairoyatas after one Bhairu. 

Tho chief point about these sub-oastes is their essentially functional origin, totally 

unfKinneoted with race. They _ are almost without exception based on hereditary 
pations, and in the past the divisions have been very clearly defined. Until < 4 uite recent y 
each snb-oaste inter-dined and inter-married only among its own members and would no 
take food or water that had been tcuohed by anyone belonging to a sub-oaste lower in the 
social scale than their own. B.orughly the order of social precedence of the larger 
castes is Eoli, Orh, Lohar, Tamt-a, Pahri^ ^u^yOi,, Athpaharia, Ohunera, Auji, Badi, 
Hurkiya, Dhaki, Badi, Dhnnar apd-OhamaE. The ^oli is considered the highest class 
among Silpkars and in GarhwpLand: iphri-GariiWal^we at any rate, food cooked hy them 
can he eaten by any of the other snb-bastes. ' '£hese siib-caste rbstrictions are disappearing 
in Eumaun, though it is a %ct thatpthe lo^ir sub-oa^es, wz. l^atha, Badis, Hurkiyas, etc., 

the; 

And' exclasive 

in the maiteppf and in st^e parts libhath'w01 nbw not'take food and watoi^ 
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from Kolis. Hypergamy is found ia some cases among t:i3 Kolis, Orbs and Loiiars in Tetri- 
CTaruwai State, and sciiietiiiits between Lohars and Badis, but in all sucli cases the girl 
after marriage is not allowed to mix with her relatives again. 

Ill most parrs Oms. Lofoirs and Taiiiiasi in"er-di.n.e and inter-marry^ so geiierallv do 
Badis, Hurkiyas and Diiakis, Aujis do not ibnoar iiiter-niamage wirn Badis end if an 
Auji marries a girl he is called a Mtidi and is regarded as scj dally degraded. Pahris 
and Ruriyas inter-dine and inter-marry, so do Nats and Biiats. In jAhrHiarliwal State 
Aujis, Darjis and some Bedas can mter-marry. Xne g^-oeral rule there now a days is that 
if one siib-easte can smoke tne Autka of another su'j-easte or can drink wts ter too eh ed by 
that sub-caste they can inter-dine and inter-niany. but restrictions on inter-ciiiiing are 
increasing ana so perforce on inter-maniage. 

In KuBiaun there is now a days a general tondmicr cowards the amalgamatfon of the 
sub-castes and a growing inter-mixtuxe of occupations. In Aimora witii the exception 
of the Hurkiyas and Badiswiio are classed c.-partt, tne ot..er s'lib-easres are rapidly leaving 
their traditional occupations. Lohars or Tamtas may beconie masons or carpenters 
t ho agii they are still called Loliars or Tamtas. Some occupations denoted by the iia-iiies 
are now obsolete in the hills, e,g. Koiis no longer follow* t-ie weaving trade, but do field 
work as or hired ploughmen. Many Tells have turned to basket-making. Lohars 

and Taoitas often practise agricuifeure. llie diseoiitlnuance of iiiiiiiiig in the district of 
Garhwal is attributed partly to the Mines Act and parniy to the cheapness of mporfod 
metals, on wiiich the Agaris and Taiiitas now depeiid, 

lailoring, once coniined to Darzis andD-oiis. is novc pivicldsed by sonie of nearly 
every sub-caste (and even by Bajputs and Brahmans) as a lucrative profession. 1 he most 
coinnion occupation taken up by a Dain leaving his rraditionai siib-easte occupation is 
agricalture. Tnosa who have kept to their nereditary calling in the villages still subsist 
on the consideration they get for tlieir services to the village commuiiity in the shape of 
dadioar. This is a fixed proportion of grain that every fomiiy has to give at every harvest. 

Ihe wages earned by Boms ha ve been vastly raised in recent years. Less than 40 
years ago the daily wage of a mason in the to am of Almora was four aiiiias a day. A car- 
paater used to get eight annas, but now gets a rupee a day or even more. Their dwellings 
and siirroanding.s in town and village have been improved and made more sanitary. 

The great curse of the Boms at the present tinit*. is said to be debt, and on this aeeoimt 
so many of them remain mere haliyas or dependents of tiie agricultural class, kept in inueh 
the same servile condition as of old. The Co-operative Banks, of which four have been 
started among the Taoitas, are said to be doing eonsidera-ble service in freeing the people 
from their indebtedness. 

5. In Tehri-Garhwal State it is said that although the Bom is regarded as of low caste 
he is not uatouohable to the same extent as tne uiitoucliabie of tiie plains. Se sits wic-h 
K^-ias-Rajputs, smokes from the same chilani (earthmipixja) and can touch without polluting 
ghi, sugar, grain, fruit, oil, and such other foods as are not mixed with "water. The only 
ban on him is that he may not touch the hukka (mouth-piee© of x>ix}e) and w'ater or any 
cooked food of the Kliasiyas or high cvaste Hindus nor enter their Louses. In Garliwal the 
Biths (higher classes including Ki-asiyas) will not take water touched by Boms rnueh less 
inter-dine or intor-marry with them. Tiieir touch is still considered to pollute. In the 
past a Bom, was not allowed to touch the dw'dlling house of a Bitli, even his shadow 
conveyed pollution, which w'as removed only by sprinkling water over the person. Bonis 
were not allowed to wear shoes nor use an umbrella in the presence of a Bith, nor w^ear 
ornaments of gold or silver. They were not allowed to use the same springs, nor vrexe they 
allowed to ride a pony or to carry a bride or bridegroom in a doU or dandy at their ured- 
dings. Boms were bought and sold. But now the xmsition of the Boms has greatly 
improved. They are gradually adopting the social customs of the higher castes and have 
begun to rise in the social scale. Some have been converted to Christianity and Islam, 
others have becomeAryas and claim .social equality with the Biths. They re^nt being 
called Dorns Bairshawa, Tali-jati {low casta) or Bu-Aar-jati (out-easte), and have adopted 
the name Silpkars {artizans}. Stillthe Dorns continue to be a very backward and depressed 
class. Their dwellmgs are in the most squalid parts of the villages, quite apart from the 
houses of the Biths. They arc mostly landless. They are only given land by the Bitlis 
on service tenure as, sirtam- ov kMlars. They still cannot use- the same springs as the Biths. 
They still may not carry a bride or bridegroom in Sk doU or dandy. They have to remove 
the carcases of dead animals for the Biths, and carry fire for the eremation of their dead. 
But in other respects the treatment of the Boms by the Biths lias eoiisiderably improved. 
The other old are gradually disappearing. 

In the pioverbial lore of Alinora district the Boms are invariably spoken of with con¬ 
tempt and dislike, Hard measure iscerfcainly dealt out to themlnthiBresj)ect. ** The marri¬ 
age of a Dom simply pains the eyes,Lc. the Biths take no part in any ceremony or festival 
of the Doms, and their merry-making is felt to be rather offensive than otherwise. 

The Dom is too to plough or manure, but at dinner-time ia envious, is used as an 
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admonition to lazy i^eoplo. Xlic Dorns eat the morsclB and leavings of food given to tim 
by people of higher caste. This is i;eforred to in the proverb, “The DonTs vessel says, 
When shall I go to the dwelling of Biths V This is applied to tlio desii'c of low class people 
to be connected with the higher castes. ‘‘ The singing of a Dom witli ii. goitre on his neck 
is no singing at ail/' is an allusion to a common complaiut in soiuo inivts of the province, 
and is a saying used by one who finds that his work is not appi'oe.iatcd by liiKS superior. “ No 
one thinks of a Bith being poor, or notices the doatli of a .Doin^\ Bc501.mil could not go furtliei 
than the following, The bear was kiiled and the Dour s house waws burnt down, both good 
things,'' originating from a story of a bear who o,nce c5ntorc5d the house of a Bom after 
honey in a hive (a hole in the wall), and set lire to the place by stinuiig up tho embers. 
So in the judgment of the Biths, two birds wore killed with one stone, Baida bhjolpro 
bhali bhai : Dimi Imri ag lago bhali bhai. (Bee Proverbs and Folklore of Kmnaun ani 
Qarhwal by the late Pandit Ganga I)att Uprety, R.B.) 

But a rapid improvement can be scon in the lot of the Boms, whose condition in the 
villages was sq[ualid in the extreme. Thc^y wo3.'e, and no doubt still are, deeply attached 
to their homes, poor as they are, wretched hovels on tho outskirts of inhabited areas. 
Ignorance and the force of old custom stood in the way of thoii: seeking better conditions, 
and they were content to live from hand to mouth. But now there is a new spirit among 
them. Great numbers of them may bo described as travcUoc,! men, siiuio they wont to the 
Great War in Coolie Corps, etc., and saw service in distant lands. MAuy of this class are 
exerting themselves to improve their lot. As a rule they are illiterate, only a small 
proportion being able to read or write*. Hardly any possess land of their own, though 
they are sometimes given a little land to cultivate free of rent or at a nominal rent, in 
return for their services. 

An extension of industrial training is often advocated for those classes. There is 
a oarpentiy school at Almora, which is attended by some of tho Boms, and a weaving 
school also, but all the scholarships there appear to be held by Brahmans. Some people 
deprecate the giving of higher education to these classes on tho ground that they would 
only be spoiled as artizans and have to enter into midesirablo competition with tho higher 
castes, who already land it hard enough to earn a living ; but obviously there is need of 
competent leaders among these depressed classes, and they can only arise through improved 
educational facilities. It is not likely that there will be any serious competition in the 
hills with the members of higher castes for a long time. 

6. Marriage customs are very lax and no actual ceremony takes place. Bride- 
price is invaluably paid to the parents or guardian of the bride and is usually between 
Ra. 100 and Rs. 300. Tho prohibited degrees of marriage are normally seven from the 
common ancestor. 

Divorce, locally known as chhut^ takes place by mutual consent of the husband and 
wife. 


ISfo birth ceremonies are performed but for eleven days after a birth all the members 
of the family are considered impure. On the eleventh day the child and its mother are 
bathed, and molasses or other sweets are distributed among the bimdari. 

The dead are usually burnt on hill-tops, though now some well-to-do Silpkars 
take their dead to the Ganges for cremation, formerly a gourd (tumri) filled with water 
was hung on a tree near the place where the dead body wak burnt, to A^ench the thirst 
of the departed sp the practice is now obsolete; The relatives of the dead shave 

their head and are oonsidered impure up to the eleventh day. After a month the 
ceremony takes place, in which a small stone representing the spirit of the deceased is 
placed among the other stones which represent the spirits of the other departed relatives 

has by contact been adopted by the Biths or upper 
castes in GarhwaL) On this occasion the biradari is feasted, and a goat or pig is killed. ^ 
7, The religion of the Boms is largely animistic and demonistic. Crooke mom 

/^It is the Boms who preserve to the present day the pure demonism of the aborigiu^^S; 

while the Khasiyas temper it with the worship of the village deities, the named and localized 
divine entities, and furnish from their ranks the priests;'' The D always believed 

in the power for evil of the ghosts of injured persons and in karma (re-incarnation), and as 
Mr. Burn (now Sir Richard Burn) pointed outj these two beliefs, which are shared by many 
Khasiyas, were not without considerable effects on practical morality/one result of which 
is seen in the fact that hardly any poHoe are required in the hiUs. The fact seems to 
be that the lower elements of Kumaun Hinduism as a whole, as we might expect, are due to 
the Dorns, who appear always to havA specialized in. impersonation of deities (good and 
bad), fortune-telling, devE-danoing, diWination, and the like, and, as not infrequently is 
found to he the case, the religion of the lower subject race has had considerable influence 
on that of the classes above them in the social scale. < : ' ' A ^ 

■^Vide Imperial 
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majority of the Doais of the present day in G&ihwid deiiioiis of Tarioiis 

sorts, chief among them being Jlaeaei Bkut, Kliabi^Ji, KaUnhd, Aehle-rks, Gorel. But their 
principal deity is Niranhar. The worship of this god is performed with gieat soleBiiiIty 
and tli6 whole faniiiy fast and kect) vigil at night sinain-r songs in irc^nonr of tiie 
deity, ifhe ceremony lasts for three days, and ends with a isast to the biradari 
and killing of goats and swine. The priest who ofSeiates at the e-rr'iiiioiiy is a Dom. 

worsli.p of this god is also prevalent ainoiig some Biths of sontliern (Aailiwai. 
Next to is ikdlf or Kalinka. The wenship of this goddess is also performed 

with much ceremony, diaie biiftaloes, swine and goats are freeiv sacdtieeci 
this goddess. The Doins ascribe any kind of ailment or cahnnit'V to the w; 
other of their godliiigs. Such is their faith in these vodliiigs that Ih?ms iv 
sums, even selling or hypothecating their property and incurring heavy ( 
to propitiate tliein. 


ii noii'-ijur Ox 
■h of one or 
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Some obseivers in Aimoia remark that the Boms seem to I^k on the whole subject 
of religion from a S'cciiiar aspect. With thfe c^xception of the after-death eereniorces 
and the srctidhu. which they do perfomi and rc^garcl as ineiiiiilierit on tliem. tlieir other 
so-called religious customs have a decided tinge of seeuiaiit 3 n thoireli the Doins appear to 
retain a kind of ancestor-worship, klaiiy or most of the local gods and godLiigs described 
by Ml'. Atkinson with such wealth of detail in his HirMU(u/mi Qa^elker must originally 
have been worshipped b}’ the Boms more especially. The Doms sti.Il have thsco* ow,ii gods 
and temples and their gods in Almora are Bhola-mih, Ganga-mth, Haru. Sktim, Gmtkn 
Nirmiha/\ etc. Some of tliein (as described in the Himala-yaji QaztUcer) were ptasoiis w'ho 
committed flagrant crimes and whose ghosts have to be propitiated, ot who siiiftred some 
great injury or were murdered, and wBose spirits often possess and torineiit peoi)Ie, The 
sorcerers of the Doms (Jagarlas) declare tvhieh god has possessed or is c.fflictdig their clients : 
singing and dancing is x)ei*fo:rmed and offerings presented; the spirit of the god or gods 
comes into the sorcerer and he iiifornis the sufferer wdiat otience lie has coiiiniitted and how* 
he is to piopitiate the offended spirit. Even the higher castes sometimes participate in 
such rites and give credence to them. 

Now a days in some parts of Kumaiin Silpkais are imitating the marriage and funeral 
ceremonies of the moie or less orthodox Hindus, but no Brahman ofSeiates. his place being 
taken by either a son-in-law or a sister's soii^. They are ignorant of the orthodox rites 
and the mantras, and the whole affair is but an imperfect imitation. In the hill pattis 
of Naini Tal district quite a .large propoition of Silpkars returned then: selves a.s Ary as at 
the last census and a few’ on the southern borders of Almora and GaiinraL These Hiclude 


some wBo are but imperfectly converted but w*ho call themselves Aiyas in an attempt to 
improve their social status. On the other hand, they include rnaiiy who are learniiig 
and practising to the best of theii ability and opportunity the rites of orthodox H. ndiiism. 
It is said that between S.OOO and 10 j} 00 have put on the sacred thread {Joyico'l.t but no 
instance of inter-nnaiiurge with the higher castes has come to my knowledge. The move¬ 
ment is, how’ever, making for their social uplift, and in small tvays it can be seen that in 
Kumaun the attitude of the higher castes tow'ards the Silpkars is undergoing change. 
In Almora formerh'' the higher castes did not allow" Doms to have a flag at a vieddiiig, nor 
the bridegroom's basket containing valuables and eatables for the ]>ride. but now both 
these bans ha.v6 been removed. Simiiarhq Doms were allowed to perforiri the sraddha 
. ceremony only on the last day of the sraddha period, but now the}^ follow* the orthodox 
calendar and do not have to w^ait till the last day. 

A steady though perhaps not very large influx of Doms into the Muslim fold takes 
place o wingto the Muslim practice of taking Dom women as wives oi concubines, the 
eh'ldreii of course being brought up in the religion of their fathers. 

Other Doms have become Christians; Here again some are imperfectly converted 
and have adopted the new faith with a view to raising themselves socially. Others have 
received education and .have fully embraced their new^ religion and are said to be respected 
by good caste people. 

In Garhwal district it is alleged that Silpkars fear to embrace Christianity or to 
become Aryas lest they be excommunicated from their bifadari. 

8. Kolis divide'them^seives'into, two eia.sses, luT, (1) tkdkrlya .KoJi, {2} Dom Koli, 
The Gaikiiya Koli claims to be a non-Dom and as such claims for himself a . place somewhere 
betw-'een. Khasiyas and Doms. He feels offended if he is called a Dom either by a E-aiput 
or a Dom .and wiiJ even, file a defamatory suit against him. tJx> till now only one case seems 
to have gone as far as the Hasmr Court, the final court of justice in TehrBGarbwal State, 

* Wrem Q-arliwal ifc is reparteU' that .a B^hman doos iiow' take the pla^e of the soa-m-law or sisteRs 

scm*. 

t Quite the Sauas {asi. oSshoot' of Doms) ia Agar pofifi were mvest^ with the saered thread by a H.ill 

Bvahraan. The .Baaras of Athigaoa near Bereaag were anxious to he so investe<i and were prepared to pay liandsomely 
for'it. , Unfortunately for the Brahman who was to profit by the ventuiv, ' hewm thwarted by his hfradan who 
threatened to escoramnnicate him if he performed the eeremony. In 3Qme parts it. .is said that Arya Samajists take 
a rupee or two per heitd for such aji investiture, ' . 


The ^ _ 
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in which the pauishment of fine on the acciiBod was uplioi on. tlio ground that the word 
Dom was, under the circumstances of the case., (hvilnitcdy usihI witli intent to insult and 
to provoke the complainant Ivoli. 1:5ut a d.egi'eo purporting to doclare the status oi the 
Koli as a non-Dom, has not heen given so far by a.ny court. 

A Gaikriya Koli does not take food or water touched l)y a Ijoliar or any other Dom, 
while all Lohars and Hill Doins take food and wattvr from the hands of .Kolis. But as 
already mentioned the Lohar has now begun to desist from taking food or water from a 
Kolias hands on the ground of Lohars claiiuiiig ocpial status with. Kolis. A case recently 
happened in which a Lohar, who was settled in a village in whicii Kolis lived, refused to 
take cooked food and water from a Kofi’s hands, whicli tluvy say he used to take before, 
This was taken up as a challenge to the alleged superiority of Kolis over Lohars. Tlie 
Koli concerned, whose food was refused, wont to court ari(l fil.()(l a defainatory suit against 
the Lohar. The case has assumed great i.mpoi'tanco for l)oth tire castes and the issue 
involved has become communaL 

The word Gai-hriya literally means ^ swearing by the cow, ” and the justification of 
the Gaikriya Koli's claim to Iiiglier status than that of otlior hill Doms is tliat ho holds 
the same respect and reverence for the cow and the Bniliman as any otlior liigli caste Hindu. 
The second argument is that they do not eat the flesh, of pigs and domestic fowls whereas 
all other Hill Doms do. They say their forefathers never ate cow ’s flesh while the fore¬ 
fathers of other Hill Doms, they contend, did so. 

The Gaikriya Koli observes many Hindu cerGriiomes-'-sucdi as untouchability of a 
woman for 11 days after child-birth, garliapiiQa or proj)itiating the stars, and the keeping 
of horoscopes. Some Kolis have even performed sraddha coreniony and some have married 
their daughters according to the Brahman form of naarnag<^, which is the higliost form of 
marriage among Hindus. Nag Bajaj the snalte god, is the chief god of all Kolis whether 
they be Gaikriya Koli or Dom Koli. Many of them liave mad<3 small temples to Nag Raja 
in their own homes and worship thei;e daily. 

In the bigger temples of Nag Raja only Brahmans are employed to offer or worship. 

They aU have their Brahman puroMts who perform ceremonies for them such as the puri¬ 
fication of the woman 11 days after child-birth, garha puja, co:ini)aring horoscopes, making 
of horoscopes and officiating at the sraddha ceremony and at such marriages as are 
performed according to Brahman form. 

The Gaikriya Koli caste is an endogamous group and is one caste, but shows signs 
of breaking up into exogamous sub-castes within itself. 

Though as yet there are no sub-castes generally recognized by outsiders among Koiis, 
the following is a list of such sub-castes as Gaikriya Kolis say exist among themselves. 

One common feature noticeable in the majority of the stories of their origin is that their 

descent is traced from some high caste Hindu who lost caste through his relations with a 
Koli woman. 

(1) Bagyal Koli .—^Bagyal is a sub-caste among Eajputs. A Bagyal Rajput once 

kept a Koli woman and so became a Koli. Bagyal Kolis trace their origin 

from him. i ^ . 

(2) Bantwan Kolis.—mhej say that Oneswar Devata, a form of the godMahaaev^ 

made himself manifest in their family. They established a temple in hiB 
name. They consequently possessed the hanths or shares of lands belong¬ 
ing to that god and were known as Banthwans,i.e. shareholders of Oneswar s 
lands. Their descendants are still known as Banthwans. 

(3) QhohiyaU . 1 They are named after the vi llages Chouki in Bangarh, and Kalda 

{4c) Kalyatas. > and Kurna in Bist They all left their original villages 

(5) K'arlatas, J and settled elsewhere. 

( Kadwans. — -Their ancestor lived in Kadduguru in Kaddukhal, a place 
Kanatal and DhanoltL was the of 

are called Kadwans after the name of gum. . 

(7) KhoncTiyatas.—Khonch in Garhwali means the back part of the knee. 

was a Rajput Ramola, Tchonch was bent to such an extent tha ^ 

appeared lame. He kept a Koli womam The descendants of this ^ 

are known as Khonohyatas. Khonohyatas are found in villages Gwar, 
and Okhal. They are strictly exogamous and call themselves Khouchyata 
Kolis. . 

(8) Kioslwans .—Kuslwans say that their ancestor was a Ratwal Brahman who 

a Koli woman. ; : -n n.n 

(9) Masani KoZL—The origin of this sub-caste is not from a high casta Branman 

or Rajput hut from a female ghost. ^The story ruM thus. There was a 
Koli of village Khandal who one evening went to Tippri, a village about 
three miles from his home. As it was very late in the evening the villagers 
of Tippri detained him there for the night. At about midnight the Koli 
believing that the dawn was near, left Tippri and started for his village, 
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On the way near a bridge named Kliaiidhal ka Ikil he saw a party of ghosts 
dancing near the Biiiianganga river. The Koii went and joined the dance 
and took hold of a feiiiaie ghosA As morniiig api^roaclied all the other 
ghosts disappeared and the Koii tdien took this reiiiaiiiing ghost to Ills home 
and made her liis wife. Masaai Kolis trace their deseenr to these parents. 

They live in Kliaiidliai Tillage, 

(10) Nath or Jogi Kolis of J^undasii.—nieir ancestor was a Dlianiwoan Rajput who 

was out-easted for keeping a Koii woiiiaii. He then became a Katli and so 
they are called Naths. 

(11) Sermnan Kolis—A Bralimaii w'oniaii had a liaison with a Koii. According 

to Hindu custom she was perinaneiitiy oiit-easttd. for a high, caste womaii 
who once gets mixed up with a person of any lou' easte can never be purified 
by any psaance or chandramn. Thus fading to secure re-admission to her 
caste she was perinanent.£y kept by her paramour. Afrcr some rime the 
Koii died wirhont leaving any issue. A Semwal Brahman. wTiose name was 
Harrariva. havius no wife, be^ran to reside vTili this w'onian and uave descent 
to the present Semwal Kolis. They jive in Kaiigsaii village, it may be 
observed that this story goes a stej> farther than those which allege origin 
from some higher caste on the father's side oiiljv 

(12) Ba-t/alas. 

(13) Jagratyas. j 

(Id) Kirwals, } Are other submastes the stories of whose origin are not 

(15) Manswans. | knotvn. 

(16) 3Ie'n-givals. i 

Kolis w'ho have iiiter-marriedwdth other Dorns and eat the flesh of pigs and fowls are 
still called Dom Kolis. The majoritx’ of Dom Kolis in the State are still weavers. 

11,—The Khasiyas. 

9. For a brief account of past references to the Khasiyas the reader is referred to Their origin. 
the introduction to Dr. L. D. Joshi’s Khcmi Family Law (published hj the Government 
Press, Allahabadj in 1929). 

References to them are found in the Puranas, JlahabJiarata and other early literature 
including the Ragtarangini or Kalhaii’s famous chronicle of Kashiiiir written in the 12th 
century, but few details are mentioned about them. 

It seems to be generally accepted that they invaded the country extending 
from Kashmir to Nepal in the longTorgotten past. The ancient name of the country now 
GQinprising the districts of Kuinaiiix was KJw.s-<les (he. the countxy of the Khasiyas). They 
subdued the Dorns and reduced them to slaves. It is not known whether this took place 
before or alter the migration of the Yedic Aryans, but it was probably before. There are 
a few traces of an ancient civilization in the present-day dense forests of the iami at the 
foot of the hiUs, 

Atkinson wrote * as early as several centuries before the Christian era the shrine 
of Badari (in Garhwal) was celebrated as a seat of learning and as the abode of holy 
men. ” 

Mr. Oakley t thinks thatKumaun and Garhwal were probably included in the great 
Kosala kingdom in the sixth or seventh century B.C. 

Feristha, probably quoting a legend, tells us that the Raja of Kuinaun named P'hoor 
(Porus) fought against the Greek King Alexander and was killed. (Greek wwiters said that 
he was only wounded.) 

From such evidence it seems safe to conclude that the occupation by the Khasiyas took 
place long before the Christian era. 

The earliest ruling dynasty known to authentic historj’ is that of the Katyuris. One 
of their inscriptions on stone in Bageswar temple is supposed to be 1,500 years old. 

Feristha tells of the defeat of the Raja of Kumaun who inherited his country and crown 
from a long line of ancestors that had ruled upwards of 2,000 years, betw^een the years 
440 and 470 A.D., by Ramdeo Rathor of l^naiij. 

Af ter the decline of the Kat juris the Chand dynasty reigned for several centuries 
in Kumaun. The present-day Khasiyas includo the descendants of this original 
Khasa race and the descendants of later immigrant high caste folk and the Kiiasas with 
whom they inter-married. The name Biths originally applied only to the Khasiyas but 
now a days has been extended to the more recent immigrant Brahmans and Rajputs 
of pime Aryan stock. The Khasiyas include those known as Khaa-Brahman? and Khas- 
Rajputs, and those of Kumaun represent the purest Khasa blood. The Garhwml 
Khasiyas are more mixed, though the difference is scarcely noticeable. 

* Atkmsoii’s Gazetteer, XI, 214. 
f OaM©y% Hol^ Himalaya^ 132 , 
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CHAPTER XII,—RACE TRIBE OR CASTE. 


PancMyats^ 


Religion. 


T1i 6 ma^jority of Khcisiycis ar© Khas-Rjaiputs aiicl thcBC iiicludo tlio original Kliasiyas 
and also the desoeiidants of any subsequent Rajput immigrants who intcr-married with 


the Khasiyas. 

The origin of the K.haa-Brahmans is not so clear. Some think they are the descendants 
of mixed marriages between subsequent pure Brahman immigrants and the Ivhasas, but as 
they form nearly 90 per cent, of the total Brahmans in Kuniaun this does not seem to be 
the only explanation, especially as Khas-Rajputs form practically the same percentage 
of all Rajputs in Kumaun and Garhwal. It is possible that they originated in much the 
same way among the Khasas as did the Brahmans among the Vcdic Aryans who invaded 
Northern India, by becoming specialists in religious matters and learning in general and 
so gradually forming their separate community, which was no doubt subsequently added 
to bj^ mixed marriages. 

10. The early Khasiya tribes lived in different villages or paUis (glens) or garhis 
(forts). The Dorns were their slaves and did all menial work. Group>s of villages were 
banded together under a tribal chief who led them in war against the ncigl\l)ouiing tribes. 
Each village community was regulated by its own village pancliayai presided over by the 
ihoMar or padhan'^ (in Jaunsar-Bawar of Dehra Dun district he is known as the simia). 
Some account of these panchayats and their methods will be found in pai agraph 334, page 
345 of the 1911 Report. Formerly each village reserved a large stone slab on which the 
thoMar used to sit in the panchayat. This custom has disapi)eared now, hut tlie pcmichayats 
are still very powerful though owing to improved communications and the spread of learning 
their judicial authority and in fact their authoiity in general is decidedly on the wane. 

In Tehri-Garhwal the State has taken over some of the former functions of panchayats. 
For instance if a Bith (including Brahmans and Rajputs of pure descent and also Khas- 
Brahmans and Khas-Rajputs) smokes from a huMa which has been louched by a low caste 
man or takes food touched by such or has sexual intorcourse with a low caste woman, he is 
out-casted and in such cases the State carries out the normal functions of the pancliayai. 
Such a Bith can be re-admitted to his caste only by undergoing a penance called chwndrayan 
which is prescribed and conducted by the dharmcidhikaris^ who are appointed by the Slate. 
The usual procedure in such cases and in all other cases in which the Shastras enjoin puri¬ 
fication, is that either the man himself rex)orts his offence to the State and ax)plies for puri¬ 
fication or, if he omits to do so, the padhan of the village in which the offender lives informs 
the State about the offence. It is not only a social obligation upon the padhan or villagers 
but a legal obligation on them to give such information to the State, 

Such applications or reports are then sent to the local Sub-Divisional Officer for 
inquiry. If the breach or offence is proved the whole file is sent to the dharmadhikaris 
for their opinion, which is generally based on Yagnyanbalh-Smriii and the Manusmriti, 
When the chandrayan ceremony has been performed according to the prescription of the 
dharmadhihari the State gives a purification certificate [sudhi patra) which serves as a 
passport for the man’s re-admission to his community. He does not liavo to give a feast to 
hiB hiradari nor pay any fine but has to defray the costs of the purification ceremonies. 
Until he performs the purification ceremonies the offender remains an out-caste by order 


of the State. 


11, By^ contact with the Dorns the religion of the Khasiyas became almost purely 
animistic, which was not surprising in view of the inaccessible nature of the country they 

came to occupy. Dr. Joshi writesf— 

^yFear caused by solitude in the midst of huge forests, high mountains and roaring 
rivers is likely to induce nature worship and belief in supernatural powers, and th€ 
conquered Dorns also seem to have contributed to the religious outlook of the Khasas. ^ 
He goes on to show that as a result of abandoning their orthodox religious beliefs and 
practices they catne to be regarded as degenerate from the Brahman point of view. 

Mr. At^ description of the various gods, goddesses, ghosts and spirits 

which they recognized and worshipped (or propitiated). 

'^ Mountaineer’’5 gives a faithful picture of the present-day religious beliefs of thf 
majority of the la jpaAan in Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State 

(the remarks apply equally to Almora and parts of Nairn Tal) he says their religion is ^ 
simple form of Hinduism. They speak of divinity not as such ruid such a god, but as the 
god of such and such a place. 

Almosb every remarkable hill has also an individual protector, and the small la^ 
and ponds^ are considered as particularly favourite i 3 laees of the deity's abode. The principal 
^van deity is the Wag Baja, a god supposed to clothe himself in the form of a serp®^^' 
iiie spirifs of the departed are believed to re-visit the scenes of their mortai career and to 
possess trhe power of afflicting individuals of the family of which they were once members. 
The great characteristic of pahari worship is the number of sacrifices made and the mannei 
f one W to have been a faxrcer of reVenne (for the npheep of the aimy). 

t Si? I 

§ “ Mountaineer”, A $ummr fianible in the Himalayas, pages 187-9. 
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of making them ; sacrifice indeed is tlie universal and almost sole method of manifestiiig 
thanks for beueiiis raeeived, or niaking supplication to avert calamity. To see a pahari 
family sacrlficiiigin the forest, the sheep or goat for a victim, the pastorai appearance of 
the people, the fire, and the rudo altar of rough stones, carry one back at once to early ages 
of the world. Sacriiices are .made to the depta (god; of the viilage, to the divinities of 
particular p,lace5, to the fairies, demons and spirits of the departed. “ 

In case of illness a goat or sheep is led rouiid the sufferer and killed at the spot. 
Oracles are eoiisuiied by inquiry of the dejjki and the divinitjds conjured up for the purpose. 
In Kumauii snake vrorship is not coiii.Dion now. but there are tcnipies a.nd places to show 
that it must have been pracdsed esteiisiveh''at one time. 

A comoion form of sacritice, the atJiivar ceremony to propitiate some deity oi ward 
oS the displeasure of some evd spiiat. was as foUovvs. Huge crowds garhered (including 
Bdhs) and many goats were sacritieed, but the important part was the saerihee of a 
he-bulfalo. The first blow was dealt by the headman of the village and the animal was then 
made to run the gauiiilel; of the crowd who were armed with fs or sharp weapons, 
accompanied by the beat of drums, unirl it was beaten to death. The carcase was then 
taken by the Homs to feast upon. Present-day ifigislation has almost extinguished this 
form of sacrifice. 

1.11 Garhwalthe sun and moon are regarded as gods and the Great Bear and other 
constellations as Bishis, The sun is considered as male and the moon as female. The sun 
is considered as drkdng i.a a- chariot of seven horses, going down to the lower world 
(jxital) hi the night. The Great Bear is known as kliat khahdu (a cot) and a fevr groups 
of constellations are known as giirmuli. A galaxy is called gorgal or gorginda feat-tie 
p?Ah). hlarkiiigs on the face of the moon are considered as inarks of leprosy. The 
story about this is that the moon, being proud of its beauctg insulted the sun ivhich 
cursed it and so leprosy marks appeared on its face. 

The common belief is that the whole earth rests on the head of a s.nake, knotvn as 
SliesJmag and w^henever it shakes its head there is an earlliquake. As regards the cause 
of eclipses the legend Is that the sun and moon had once to borro w money from an iiritouch- 
able {chandal), but the interest swelled to such an amount that it could not be pmid. The 
chtmdal worries them sometimes and throv/s a skin on their face. Owing to this belief 
peonle generally bathe when an eclipse disappears. As regards the rainbow, the belief 
IS thti;t it is the bow of the god Indra and vrhen one end of it is seen on the ridge of a 
mountain and the other on a river bed the belief .is that there will be norniai rainfall, 
when both the ends are seen on a river bed there w*ill be continuous and heavy vaijifall, 
and when both the ends are seen on the ridge of a mountain there will be a drought. It 
is not coDsidered as a bridge w'hich the souls of the dead reach the 

There is universal belief in the transmigration of souls. Each soul has to pass 
through 84 lakhs of forms including animal and insect. Messengeis of Yama take the 
souls before the Dhammraj, ^^h.o keepis a record of a.Il good and evil actions performed 
in this w'orld and gives a judgment. 

Among Pabela Ivhasiyas there is custom of making near a public thoroughfare a 
chahiitra (terraced platform) on which is placed a single upright stone on which the name, 
parentage, residence and age of the deceased are engraved. This serves as a monument 
and is used by travellers as a place of rest. 

■ stone and wood are used for budding houses. The only restriction in the ease of wood 
is that oak, cactus and khiim wood are considered inauspicious for dwelling houses, 

, Formerly the Doms were not allowed to wear velvet, sdk or other costly dresses nor to 
build pakfea houses. But such do not exist now. The %vomen folk of the PabeJas 
wear a particular kind of dress known as tymikha made of hemp or wool. 

But increasing contact with more advanced Hinduism and the, gradual spread of 
education, is slowly aSecting the religious beliefs of the Khasiyas and thej-^ are slowdy 
retuiming to more orthodox beliefs and ceremonies. 

., The name Khasi^^a is considered derogatory and Khasiyas now claim to be either 
Rajput or Brahman pure and simple. As far back as 1901 Sir. Burn (now Sir Richard 
Burn) noted that the Khasiyas wTre beginning to put on the sacred thread and were claim¬ 
ing connexion with the Brahmans and Rajputs of the plains in order to better theii social 
status. This movement has now spread very considerably especially in Naini Tal and 
Almora., where we have already seen that even the Silpkars are affected. 

The Khasiyas are freely assuming Brahman and Rajput surnames. Their social 
position has much improv'ed since the War when many rendered meritorious service. The 
inditar3^ exploits of the Khasas are enshrined in the records of the 39tli Royal Garhwal 
Rifles. \4Tierever they have been tried they have proved themselves brave men and in 
every other quality of a soldier may challenge any portion of the Indian army, for each 
of these simple mountaineers has hidden away within his inner consciousness that Title 
spark, perhaps dulled by disuse or oppression, which represents the fiercely burniiig fiame 
of military ardour that burned in the breast of some old ancestor, "'—Rutorkal Mecord^ 
of the Boyal Gmhiml Rifim, 1923, page 8. 
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Marridge 
cibstoms of 
KJiasiyas, 


Levitate. 


Ghar-baitlia, 

Ghar-jawain. 


AdojQtion. 


JJiatela, 

Sautiya bank 
Jethon. 

A daughter's 
rights. 


12. The Bub-divisions of both Khas-Brahmans and Khas-Rajpiits are legion, usually 
being named after some place of former residence^ or some ancestor. The only rale seems 
to be that no man may marry in his own gotra. The present day sub-castes are neither 
endogamous nor exogamous. Mr. Atkinson^ gives a list of 250 septs of Khas-Brahmans. 
A list of no less than 1,025 sub-castes of Rajputs (mostly Khas) was sent me from Tehrj- 
Garhwal State.f 

Among the Khasiyas marriage has no religious significance. It is merely an ins¬ 
titution to regulate sexual relationship and an ariangement for bringing up children. 
Marriage among the Khasiyas is a simple affair—a mere question of purchase and sale of the 
girl, Bride-prioe is invariably taken and no religious ceremonies are esvsential. Some¬ 
times Ganesh fuja is performed when the bride is taken to the house of the bridegroom. 

Among the Pabelas there is a custom of making some payment known as mamaclam 
to the maternal uncle of the bride. The presence of the bridegroom is not essential. When 
the husband is unvoidably absent the bride is formally married to a pitcher of water as 
representing him. This is called humbh biyah. An image of a god may be substituted 
for the pitcher of water and then the name is pratwm biyah, or she may be married to an 
ah tree in arak biyah. 

It is reported from Garhwal that there are two practices of this nature. In the first 
the widow (even if not childless) continues to hive in her deceased husband^s house and her 
brother-in-law goes and visits her there with her consent and that of the other reversioner. 
The second form is the common practice of taldng to wife the widow of a deceased brother. 
The widow in this case leaves her own house and comes to the house of the brother-in-law 
as his permanent wife. The children of such a union are considered legitimate. This 
custom is confined to the inferior sub-oastes of Brahmans, Rajputs and Khasiyas. 

The practice of a man going to live with a widow whom he marries is also found 
among the Khasiyas. The man is known as a hathela or tahva. 

Succession among the Khasas is strictly agnatic. Mr. Pauw notes ‘‘It is the custom 
for a man who has no son to marry his daughter to a son-in-law who agrees to live in his 
house and who is known thereafter as the gharjawain. In such a case the daughter takes 
her father’s inlieritance but should she go into her husband’s house the inheritance usually 
descends to the nearest male heirs of the deceased. Even in the case of a gharjawain the 
relatives frequently make a strong fight for the property, especially if the marriage has been 
arranged by the widow after the death of her husband. In such cases it is not uncommon 
for the widow to go through the form of selling the land to the gharjawain on the pretence 
that the sale-j^roceeds are required to repay him the cost incurred in settling her husband’s 
debts.” Sometimes no marriage ceremony is performed, but the essential condition is that 
the son-in-law must live in the house of his father-in-law. The gharjawain institution is 
analogous to that of an “ appointed daughter ” in early Hindu law. Sometimes a deed 
of gift is executed in favour of the daughter and gharjawain, but it is not an essential con¬ 
dition. A gharjawain does not lose rights in his paternal estate. If a son be subsequently 
born to the father-in-law, the son and the gharjawain Bhare the property equally. 

Adoption is against the Khasiya instinct and is not very frequent, though it is now 
obtaining a footing. An adoption among the Khasiyas has more a secular purpose than a 
religious signifiLcance 3 no religiouB ceremonies of adoption are observed. The hoy is simply 
brought to five with the adoptive father. He may he married or unmarried. 

A soilless male owner can appoint an heir to his estate. A widow can appoint an heir 
with the consent of the reversioners. The large majority of successions among the Khasiyas 
are of non-agnates. Adoption among the Khasiyas is really a simple appointment of an 
heir, who will help a man in his old age, look to his cultivation and after the appointer’s 
death perform his funeral ceremonies and pay up his debts, if any. As a return for services 
rendered, the adopted son gets the M 

If a man marries a divorced woman or a widow and ^ s^^ brings with her a son by her 
former husband, such a son is called fliMdaz Mr. Atkinson notes that the “ children by a 
first marriage who follow the mother to her second hushand’s house lose their paternal 
inheritance but are entitled to succeed to their step-father’s property equally with their 
stepbrothers, his childxen of the second marriage,” Backward Khasiyas W'ould regard a 
succession as a matter of course, while more advanced Khasiyas wish to he rid of 
antiq^uated practices and explain equal inheritance as a concession rather than a right. 

The custom of sautiya bant, i,e. division stirpes, was originally connected with the 
Khasiya law of inheritance, but is now disregarded by courts. All sons get an equal share. 

The custom of giving a bigger portion to the eldest son when the family property is 
divided was fairly widespread among the Khasiyas, but is becoming obsolete now. The 
customary right of jethon is not enforceable in law. 

A daughter is not ooiisidered^as to heir to her father. courts recognized 
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danghters are excluded from inlieritance and so are their descendants. A daughter takes 
the estate only when her husband is accepted as a g'karjaimm or when a special deed of gift 
is executed by the last male owner. 

13. The Brahmans and Rajpiits brought to Kkas-dm by the Katyiiri and Cliaiid Rajas 
had considerable influence on the reiigdous and social outlook of the Kiip^siyas, but more 
modem contacts have had far gi’eater effects. During the early part of the nineteenth 
century after the British occupation of the hill districts, a large number of tea estates and 
colonies were formed by the East India Company and other Europeans in Kumaun for work¬ 
ing which Dorns and Khasiyas were recruited on a large scale. Some mines were also worked, 
e.g. the Dhanpur gold mine, for wiiich also a large number of labourers were recTiilted. 
The laboui^ers had to live away from their homes and being cut off from their tribal associa¬ 
tions for a considerable time imbibed new ideas. Since the British occupation cornmnmca- 
tions have considerably improved. The great improvement of the pilgrim routes to the 
sacred shrines of Kedamath, Badrinath. C4aiigotri, and Jamnotri now attract great numbers 
of pilgrims ftom the plains, social contact with whom has affected the older social organiza¬ 
tions. Within the district itself the peoples of the different and formerly inaccessible parts 
have been brought closer together owing to improved conmniiiicatioiis, wdtli the result that 
the old tribal, social and linguistic differences are disappearing. It is also true that oving to 
the improvements in communications narcotics such as dmras are imported on a large scale ; 
while cholera and other epidemics and crime are also increasing. Formerly higher education 
in the hiUs was confined to Brahmans. Hence primitive tribes were not much influenced by 
Brahmanical civilization and adhered to their own tribal customs, But modern universal 
education is levelling down society, %vith the result that the people are giving up their family 
or tribal vocations and entering service. This often makes them unfit for and discontented 
■with their social environments. The people are also borrowing foreign customs in the matter 
of clothes, houses and drink with the result that their standard of living has considerably 
risen, while their income has not kept pace with it. This is more particular^ noticeable 
among the Garhwali soldiers who w’eiit to Europe during the Great War. Their outlook 
on life has changed and they" find themselves out of their element in their old homes and 
villages. They look do\TO upon theii* neighbours and have no definite purpose in life. 

An increase in the taking of intoxicants is thought by some to have contributed to an 
increase in disease, especially consumption. This disease is said to have been rare in ancient 
times. My informant remembers having heard from old people in iiis childhood that in 
olden days if a person suffered from consumption he wms taken to a forest and made to walk 
over a pit covered with slender, branches and leaves. The patient fell into the pit and was 
burned there. This shows how dreaded that disease was then. 

Legislative and administrative measures have also greatte interfered with and modified 
primitive social customs, such as the sale of Dorns as slaves, the custom of offering 
human sacrifices to deities, the custom of beda (or bedwart) or rope-riding, etc. 

CJhristian and Axya SamaJ proselytizing has also had its effects, for those who have 
come under such influences leave their folklore, games and festivals and often 

leave their former professions. 

The modem uplift movement lias resulted in more and more KJiasiy-as donning the 
sacred thread and styling themselves Bhandari, Hegi, Bist, Rautela, etc. Under the old 
Hindu Rajas there was little possibility of a Khasiya rising to be a Brahman or Rajput. 
The new immigrants &om the plains saw to that. But in modern times it is by no means 
imcommon to find that by acquiring education and more especially wealth a man manages 
to pass from Khas-Brahman to Brahman or from Elhas-Eajput to Rajput. Some of the 
more orthodox resent such transformations but they are occurring with increasing frequency 
nevertheless. It seems to te a fret that when the later more cultured and orthodox Brah¬ 
mans came to Kumaun in the time of the Ciiand Rajas they proceeded to proselydize the 
population of Khasiyas to a considerable extent, and gave some the sacred thread. The 
idea was to bring all such men wfithiii the pale of the caste sy'stem and Hindu reHgion as far 
as possible. Some of the later immigrants were so sfaict that they would not allow fuel 
to be taken into their kitchens by the low castes without its having been washed, and they 
would never take water from the hands of those who did not wear the sacred thread. 
Whether the putting on of the sacred thread can make a i>erson a ''twice-bom’* is a question 
that will be answered differently according to the outlook of the person questioned. But 
it is certain that the aandmr purification does not end there, it carries with it certain duties 
and obligations. The whole course of conduct and life of a '' twice-born is supposed to be 
strict and orthodox in every way. Studj^ of the Yedmy the peidbrmance of yagmm or sacri¬ 
fices and rituals, the imparting of instruction to others, pietj^ and the acceptance of no 
gratifications were imperative. An interesting catalogue of the uualifications of the Brah¬ 
mans who were to be invited to the yagna performed hj" Raja Dasrath with a view to securing 
male offspring is given in the Earmyibrh of Valmiki. It may, however, be argued that many 
Brahmans of today have fallen from such an ideal and yet are still regarded as 'ftwice-bom.^^ 
Whatever be the point of view taken it is, however, certain that tliis movement to adopt 
the sacred thread is a healthy sign of a desire for social uplift which is all to the good. 

72 " 
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III.—-The Brahnans mid Rajputs. 

14. The third class consists of the descendants of the later Brahman and Rajput 
immigrants from the plains after the Aryan invasion of Northern India. Their ances¬ 
tors were mostly brought to this part of the land by the Rajas of the Katyuri and Chand 
dynasties, by whom they were employed as preceptors or soldiers. They were given 
villages for their services. The descendants of many of these old families in Almora still 
have in their possession copper ];)lates on which the fact of the original grant was engraved. 
Such grants were confirmed by the Nepalese Government in the time of the Gurkha domi¬ 
nation of Kumaun and again by the British Government since. Some of these families 
know whence their ancestors originally migrated. The leading families of Josliis in Almora 
say they came from Jlmsi (Allahabad district). Pants say they came from Maharashtra, 
Pandes of the Gautam (/ofra from Kot Kaiigra in the Punjab and l^andes of the Bharadwaj 
gotra from Kanauj (Farrukhabad district), and Tewaris from Gujarat. The Rautelas 
claim to be descendants of the Chandrahansi Rajas of Kumaun. Padyars claim solar 
descent. Gusain (which means master) represents a descendant of some family of feudal 
overlords. Negis were military officials ; the word also signifies a leader, Rawat in commoa 
parlance means a big man. The Rawats were also military officials. One account says 
their ancestor Rawat was a former Idng of Donakote in Kali Kumaun. 

15. The sub-divisions of both BrahinaiiB and Rajputs in Kuiuaiin are innumerable, 
Of the Rajput clans the more important, who are incidentally now classed as say anas ^ 
are the Bangaris, Bists, Dangwals, Kathyats, Manrals, Padyars, Rajbars, Rautelas and 
Rawats. These have all been very powerful families in the past and even at present 
many of them enjoy a privileged position in society. 

Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti accepted 26 sub-castes as near and real kinsmen of 
Kshattriya or reigning Rajas and hence called Jankari or real Rajputs. 

16. I quote below from a note by Pandit Uma Datt Dangwal, b.a., ul.b., Sub- 
Divisional Officer in the Tehri-Garhwal State. 

‘‘There are about 380 sub-castes* of Brahmans in the Tehri-Garhwal State, most of 
whom derive their names from the villages in Garhwal in which their progenitors 
originally settled. Some are named after their forefathers. 

.Broadly, the Brahmans of Tehri-Garhwal are divided into two classes, viz .— 

(1) Brahmans of pure descent, who have pure Aryan blood in them and 

(2) Brahmans who are descendants of mixed marriages between Brahmans and 

Khasiyas and are sometimes called Khas-Brahmans. 

The first group is again divided into two sub-sections, — 

{a) Sarolas and 
(6) ^oxi-Sarolas. 

I have purposely avoided using the most common epithets of Gangari and Nanagotri 
in the above-mentioned classification for, besides their having more than one implication 
in different ways, they have become so much the subject of bitter controversy that it is 
better to avoid them when the purpose of ethnology can as well be served without their 
use. Asa matter of fact, I I’eeeived reports from sev^al persons complaining against 

their being entered as GaTigaw or iris in the census records. 

The various meanings that are attached to these disputed words will be given later. 

Sara iB a Hindi word which iheans the top or peak of a hill. Sara M Sa/rola, gad ka 
Gcmgari iB a very common saying in Garhwal, which is advanced whenever the origins of 
the words jSc&rofc and Gangari BfVGf considered. The saying means that those who lived at 
the top were called Sarolas and those who lived at the gad^ i.e., near the river, were called 
Gangaris. So far as the origin oi the Sarola coinmunity is concerhed part of the saying 

seems to be based on the fact that the primary twelve clans of Sarolas demxve their hames 
from the twelve villages all of which are found in Chandpur, the historical residence of 
Raja KanakpaLf the founder of the dynasty of the rulers of Tehri Raj. Like many other 
social customs dr distinctions that trace their origirt from the advent of Raja Kanakpal 
the Sarold community also dates its origin from that time. It is said that the clan of 
Nautiyals was one of those which came to GarhwaTwith the Raja. The first twelve sub¬ 
castes of Sarolas above referred to are— 


(1) Nautiyal, (6) Maithani, 

(2) Dimri, (6) Raturi, 

(3) Khanduri, (7) Thapliyal, 

I (8) Semwal, 

which derive their names from the Villages of Nauti, Dinunar, Hhandura, Semalta, Mai- 
thana, Ratura, IffiapaH, Serna, Qaitola,Chamola, Hatwalga;6h MhdLa]dieriga6nrespec- 


(9) Gairola, 

(10) Ghamoli, 

(11) Hatwal, and 
{12) Lakhera; 
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regarded as a distinct community in course of time. Since the time of Eaja Kanakpal, 
the Nautiyals and Kli.anduris of Tillage Raturi in British Garhwal have always been the 
Baj gunis (religious preceptors) of the rulers of Ciarbwal and. until the expulsion of the 
Cturkhas in 1815, the Khanduris were also the hereditaiy hanungos of Garhwal (since 
then the ojEce has undergone several changes). But final shape and consolidation was 
given to this coniniiiiiiry by Raja AJaipaL who, in order to remove the eoniraensal 
difficulties of his standing army, which included numerous sub-castes, ordered the army 
to take food from a conmioii mess if it was cooked by a Braliniaii of the conniiuiiitjr to 
which the Raja’s cooks belonged. 

This ordinance gave the final shape to the Sarda community as vre find it today and 
this is the only difference between the Sarola and non-SaroIa- Brahman. As a group the 
Sarola community is an endoganious group and its sub-dans are exogaiiious. But the tvliole 
group is so small and offers so many ciiificiilties over marriage that some of the exoga- 
mous groups have split up into still smaller groups in order to give them a wider choice 
of brides and bride-grooms. For instance the Nautiyal sub-caste is again divided into six 
other sub“castes, viz,^ Dhanganj Ralyal, Manjkhola. Gajaldi, Chaiidpuri, and Bousoli all of 
which call themselves Nautiyal, but inter-niarry among themselves. The origin of these 
smaller sub-castes seems to be that their progenitors all belonged to the same parental 
stock of Nautiyals hut settled in different villages after which they became called. As has 
been said above there were only twelve original suh-castes of Sarolas but now there exists 
a far greater number, for instance, Bijaiwans, Dyundis, Kotiyals, Doblials and so on. How 
and when these later elans were added to the primary stock is not definitely known except 
in the case of Dobhals, but it is most piobable that the reason which led to the splitting 
of Nautiyals also led to the formation of these later sub-divisions. 

There is only one family of Dobhal Sarolas in the whole of Garhwal and that family is 
in the State. This is the latest addition to the Sarola group %vhich took place as foIlow^s. 
There ivas a Dobhal Brahman, who as such belonged to the Cliauthoki class of the non- 
•SWok' group. He had no issue and so adopted a Sarola boy who belonged to the Chamoli ■ 
sub-caste, because there is nothing to prevent a iion-*Sdro?a from adopting a Sarola boy. 
The boy adopted the sub-caste of his adoptive father but retained Ms Sarola status. 

The status of a Sarola is not affected by his marriage even to a EJias-Brahman girl, 
nor by being adopted by a person of any other Brahman caste, so long as he observes the 
caste rules of food. 

The Sarolas have always found it difficult to procure wives among themselves and this 
has lead to a very common custom among them of inter-marrying with uon-Sarolas^ and in 
some cases they also keep ELhasiya women as concubines. The husbands, as already 
observed can preserve their Sarola distinction, hut the offspring born of such mixed 
marriages are not entitled to the designation of their fathers, and are called Gamgaris, 

The inevitable result of this custom is that the number of Sarolas is continually 
decreasing. In the family of Lakheras there are only- two Sarolas in the whole State. 
There are, as will be seen from the list of Sarolas in the State given beiow% only 11 Hat wal 
Sarolas, 12 Raturi Sarolas, 2 Th^iyal Sarolas and so on in the State. The total number 
of Sarolas at present is 735' (401 males and S34 females). 



Sarola populatioiiof Tehri- 


Garhwal State, 1931. 

Clan. 




Mate. 

Females. 

(1) 2?autival 

53 

53 

(2) MalthkEii .. 

60 

47 

(3) Eimri .. .. 

I 

11 

{4)Hatwal 

4 

7 

(3) Bijalwan 

■ 105 

82 

(6) Khanduri . * 

7 

13 

(7| Dyundi 

10 

U 

( 8 ) Mfehers .. 

2 

1 

(9) Ssmwal 

25 

20' 

(f0)Fajari.. 

23 

S 

(11) Gambia .. 

71 

37 

(I2)Batari.. 

1 2 - ■ 

10 

. (13) Senialti 

[ . 14 

11 

(14) CKamoli 

i “ 13 

14 

CI5)^&iMiola 

1 , 5 

6 

(16|r>obiial 

[ ■ 4' 

1 

117) Tliapliyal .. 

I 2 

. • 

(iS) Kothiyal 


3 

roui " 

1 

i" 

401 

335 
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OHAPTEi-t XTI.—RACE, l^RIBE OB CASTE. 


Oangari. 


Namgotri, 


Rajputs in 
the Tehri- 
Qarliwal 
State, 


We liave to go back to the same sayings Sara ha Sarola, gad lea Gangari to find the mean¬ 
ing of the word (Ta^?.f 7 an. Literally the word means an inhabitant of gangari, i.e, of the 
regions lying on the bank of the Ganges. AvS these regions by the side of the Ganges are 
generally low in the valleys and much warmer^ the word came to mean any inhabitant of 
a low-lying valley or of a warm place. It is in this literal sense that the word is still used 
in Rawain and Jaunpur parganas and in Taknaur. Jads of Taknaur Nelang call all people 
living below Harsil Gangaris ; the people of Eawain and Jaunpur call all people living on 
the eastern side of the State Gangaris, whether they be Bi’aJiinans or Pmjputs or even 
Dorns. People of Fatehparbat and Panchganin call even the inluibitants of lower Eawain 
Gangaris, for the latter region is comparatively nuich warjner than the former on account 
of its being on the bank of the Jumna. But the word when used for Brahmans only as 
compared with Sarolas loses its original meaning j ast as the w'ord Sarokt no more means 
an inhabitant of the top or peak of a hill. In its latter sense ihe word Oangari only 
serves as a term to contr'ast all other Brahmans from the Sarolas, Another theory is 
that this word Gangari was invented by the Sarolas, Just as a Jad of Nelang calls any 
man who lives below Harsil a Gangari no matter whether he be a Brahman or a Rajput 
or even a Dom, so the Sarola living on the top of Chandpur peak contemptuously called 
all others living elsewhere on the banks of the Ganges Gangaris, and if a Sarola married 
or kept a woman of any other caste than those at the top, the offspring were given the 
name Oangari, It is on this ground that several Brahmans of Tehri baaed their objection 
against the application of the term Gangari to them. Thus it will be seen that the 
word Gangari is ambiguous. 

The use of the word Nanagotri is also not free from difficulties, for like the word 
Gayigari it also is given two interpretations differing widely from each other. Nana in 
Hindi means mother’s father and Nanagotri means one who traces his descent through 
his mother or through his mother’s family. It may be that the word is a remnant of 
the promiscuous days before Swetketu; son of Uddalak, introduced the institution of 
marriage. 

Another interpretation is that the word Nana in Sanskrit means ^ many ’ and a Nana- 
gotri is one whose gotra is traced to one of the thousand Bishis who were born after the 
first ten Bishis were born of Brahma. If the latter interpretation is correct it is difficult 
to see why Sarolas and other Brahmans of the first ranlc are not called Nanagoiris when 
their gotras descended from Bharadwaj, Shounak, Kasyap and Koundiya who w’ere among 
the thousand Bishis born later. 

Whatever the real meaning, the fact appears to be that many Khas-Brahmans are 
also called Nanagotris, and a Nanagotri Brahman is generally considered much inferior 
to a Sarola or a Gangari Brahman.” 

17. Again I quote from Mr. Dangwal’s note :— 

The Rajputs of Tehri-Garhwal may be divided into three classes, viz, —(1) Thakurs, 
(2) Rajputs higher than ELhas-Rajputs, and (3) Khas-Rajpiits. 

Thakurs are the kinsmen of the Tehri Raj family and are among the descendants of 
the dynasty of Raja Kanakpal. 

Rajputs of the higher order include those who claim descent from the petty chiefs 
v/ho ruled in Garhwal before they were brought under the consolidated rule of Raja 
Ajaipal and his descendants, those who claim to have descended from the ruling family of 
the Katyuris of Kumaun, and those who claim to have come along with Raja Kanakpal 
as his courtiers, etc. 

Khas-Rajputs, who form the majority of Garhwali Rajputs, are said to be either 
mixtures of the higher Rajputs and Khasiyas or are pure Khasiyas who have come to be 
known as Rajputs. The old saying Kedare KJias Mandate indicates that Kedarkund, 
which is another name for Garhwal, was a stronghold of the Khasiyas before Brahmans and 
better class Rajputs immigrated into GarhwaL The name Khasiya has now become a 
derogatory term and is resented by all Elhas-Eajputs.; Ehas kaheio Khas pare lame ho ho 
jaya, eh bar Negi kahe lot pot ho jaya is a very significant saying which is commonly used. 
It not only explains how a Khasiya grows offended at being called a Ediasiya but also hints 
that the sub-caste of Negi has become an all-embracing sub-caste in which Khasiyas 
usually try to gain admission. The saying' means Call a man a Khasiya and he will get 
angry and will quarrel, call him Negi tod he will become exceedingly happy and glad/^ 
{Lot pot ho jana literally means to laugh to such an extent that one falls down). 

Nowadays the distinction between a real Rajput and a Khasiya is fast decreasii^ 
and the word Khasiya is disappearing from common use. The War, in which many Khasi¬ 
yas served, is largely responsible for this/* 

How numerous are the Rajput castes, especially among Khas-RaJputs, is seen from the 
fact that at the recent census no less than 1,025 sub-castes* werexetumed from the 2,918 
villages of the Tehri-Garhwal State. 

* A list of these is given at the end of this Appe|idix, 
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18. The religion of the higher Brahmans and Rajputs of the liiils has, to some extent, I^^igion* 
been affected by contact with the animistic beliefs of the Khasij’as and Donis. But modern 
tendencies are rapidly purifying it of these accretions, thougli trie attitudcr of the high casit'S 
towards Khasiyas and Dorns is .slowly relaxing. 

IV.—Misodlammis 

19. Besides the above three major coDimunities there are miscellaneous ^ininigraiim 
of other castes and races from the plains and elsewhere. 

Of these mention may be made of the Vaishyas. Many of these are the descendants 
of families who were attracted to Khas~des when the Katyiiri and Chand dynasties were 
in power. They are much sub-divided as would be expected from the nature of their arrival. 

The names of their sub-divisions are often derived from the places in vrliicli they fiist settled, 
c.g. the Gangolas of Gangoli, Kumayaiis of Kali Kumaun. The most import-iint oi their 
sub-castes are Gangola, Jagati. Ivawa, Kholbhitiya. Kuiaayan. Okhaiiya. ^alamgaliiya. 

Syal and Tantri, 

Then there are the descendants of immigrams from Thibet known as Bhotiya^r n ho 
are now claiming to be Ra jputs. 
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’CHAPTER Xri.~BACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 

List of siib-ctistes of Brahmans found in TeJiri^Qambal 



Bato of 
limmigration to 
Tolari- Garliwal, 



1 Abola ., 


1 Acharya 


Alakhiii 


Atnoli 

c 

iLntliwal 

6 

Arjuniya 

7 

Athwal 

8 

Auahadhi 

9 

Baslyal 

10 

1 Bahuguna 

11 

Baniriya 

12 

Bangarwal 

13 

Badani , ^ 1 

14 

Badoni _ j 

15 

Balori ,. 

16 

Bagora 

17 

Basyal 

18 

Balyal 

19 

Bankoti 

20 

Bamola 

21 

Baral .. 

22 

Bachlyal 

23 

Baniyai 

24 

Baloni 

25 - 

Bachhori 

26 J 

Bailwal 

27 E 

ladonif 

28 B 

laixagi ^ ^ 

29 B 

aithwal 

30 B 

aishnava 


1612 Sambat 


980 Sambat or 
780 Sambat. 


1776 Sambat 



Boinarkg, 


ICanauj 

Bengal 


«ralandliar 


Saraswati 


iiiiiong Deopj’ityagi 


JJioir first ancdstor Ratndeva seitl- 
Gcl in A noth village from which the 
namo of the caste is ddrived. 

A siib-eaato among Beoprayagi 
Pandas. 


Kanyaknbja 

Gaur 


Thoir ancostor Krishnanand settled 
originally in village Bughani. 
-Lhis sub-caste is one of the 
Chauthoki group. 


Kamod after Badhan pargana. 


The sub-caste is named after village 
Badoiigaon. 


Their ancestor was Jiuram who settl¬ 
ed in Balongann. 


Some of the BaBwals now call 
themselves Dangwals. They have 
split up into two parties at this 
census. Oho party is not in favour 
of changing their caste of Bailwal 
and the other party call them- 


They are not Bakir Bairagis, 
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List of siib-castes of Brahmans found in Tfhri-OarJiwal State —(continued). 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Sub-caste. 

Bate of 

immigration to 
Tehri-Garbwal. 

Plaee of 
emi.gration. 

1 Corresponding 
\ plains easte. 

I 

Remarks. 

( 

3i 

Bijiwaii 

i 

i ■ 

f 

1 

1 

f 

' Gam- 

! 

i Tiieir aneest:..! was Bijju. it is a. 

1 Sarula sab-caste, anti iiow it was 
i included in its group is not known. 

32 

Binduii 


! 

i 


33 

Bindwai 



1 


34 

BiU’ura 

.. 

., 



35 

Beduri 

.. 




36 

Bewani 



.. 

., 

37 

Bauhwaii 



.. 

.. 

38 

Bandwal 



i 

1 

.. 

39 

Barara 



1 

., 

40 

Bartbwal 

1500 Sam bat 

Gujarat 

Gaur 

■Sorya Elainal JIuiari was their 
ancestor who settled in Bareth. 

41 

Naniyal 

.. 



., 

42 

Babasiya 



1 

.. 

43 

Brabinaeiiari 



., 

.. 

44 

Barsura 



. . 

., 

45 

Bachwara 


.. 


.. 

46 

Badenii 

.. 


.. 

.. 

47 

Baslyai ,. 


,. 



48 

Basel^^ 





49 

Baiigwal 

1725 Sambat 

Madya Besb . - 

Gaur 

Named after Bang Gaon. 

50 

Bachwana 

.. 

.« 


.. 

51 

Bagiyal 




. • 

52 

Baniyal 

• * 


1 ' " . 

.. 

53 

Baumiyal 





54 

Barkoti 

I 



* • • • 

55 

Butkani 


■■ 1 



56 

Budwai 

! 

! 



57 

i . ■ 

I Babuliya 

- 

I 

1 

{ 


A sub-caste among Beoprayagi 
Pandas. 

58 

Bagaiili ■ .. j 




It is one of the Sarola sub-castes. 

59 

Byasuri 

1600 Sambat 

Bakhau 

Bhat 

After the name of the ancestor 
Byas. 

60 

6i 

Biiat .. 

Bhafckandi 


Dakban .. | 

i 

Blsat 

Bhats are of many kinds: Bhats of 
* Koteswar. Bhata of Lubhya li, 
Bhats of Dakhan or south India, 
Bhats Pujyar who are Sarolas. 
These are ^ different sub-castcs. 

62 

Bbadri 


. . 


.. 

63 

Bhatwal 


. . 

.. 

. , 

■■ 64 

Biiadyuria .. 

.. 

• • 



65 

Bbatura 




. * 

66 

Bbadai'wal 


. . 



67 

Bbanaia 


* * 

.. 


68 

Bhatwan 


- 
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List of sub-castes of Brahmans found in Tehri-Garhwal State —(continued). 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Sub-caate. 

Date of 

immigration to 
Tehri-Garhwal. 

1 

Place of 
emigration. 

CoiTosponding 
plains caiste. 

Bemarks. 

69 

Bhalda 




Bhalda is one of the sub-castes of 
the lowest group. Bhaldas of 
Sarima call themselves Pujaris. 

Blialdas of Bileswar have begun to 
call themselves Nautiyals. Some 
TShaldas are calling themselves 
Kajputs- 

70 

Bbaldyati 




71 

Bhardula 





72 

Bhatgain 





73 

Bharduya ,, 





74 

Bhalwal 





75 

Bhakai 





76 

Bhatiyana 

•• 




77 

Blialyal 





78 

Bhaira 





79 

Bhaxnda 





80 

Bhaintwan 





81 

Bhaintwal 





82 

Bhogiyata 





83 

Bhingalwal 





84 

Bhadaldi 




,, 

85 

Ohamoli 

1 

922Sainbator 
722 Sambat. 

Bamnath 

Drabii’ 

Their first ancestor Dhamidhar 
settled in Camola village in 
Chandpm*. Is one of the sub' 
castes of Sarolas. 

86 

Ohitwan 

.. 


■ 

,, 

87 

Chopriyal 


.. 



88 

Chhadyai'i 

• • 


■ ■ 

It is a sub-caste of Nautiyale. 

89 

Ohandpuri 

»• 

• * 


• • 

90 

Cbhadwatma 


.. 

■ 


91 

ObhitaJsrwal 



! ■ ' 

■ ■ .. 

92 

Ghhemal 





93 

Ohandola 

1633 Sambat 

Chandausi 

Sarswati 

Iiuthra* the first man of this 
sub-caste went from the Punjab 
to Chandausi and then came to 
Garhwal. 

94 

Bujwaii 

' ■ V .. . 



• « 

95 

' Dibodyata 





‘96 

Dakhajiat/ 


■...■■■ • 


* « ' 

97 

Dakhani 

j : ■ „ 




98 

Dobhal 

945 Samiat or 

1 745 Satobat. 


Kanyakubja .. 

Is one of the Ohauthekis; named 
after Dobbgaon. 

99 

Dangwal 

982 Sambat or 
782 Sabbat. 

Santoli, Kaimatsafc 

Drabir , ,, 

Dhamidhar was their ancestor who 
. settled in Dang. 

100 

Dabriyal 

1433 Sambat 

^akhan 

Habaraah^a , 

Named softer the village Dabar. 

101 

■■ loyundj J-; 

i 



Is a 3ub“Caete of Sarolas. Named 





' , 

a^ser Byundgaon. 

102 

Duagiyan . 


; ;, C,' , ’ , 


' ? *' 


Buaal 
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List of 8iib-castes of EraJmaiis found in Tekri-Garhw:d Sf'nc — (eGriTiniied). 


Serial 

ber. 

Sub-ca:;te. 

Date of itiiini' 

fcTi't'•tiC'''’”' *r» 

Teiiii-Garhwal. 

Fl'ice of eiiii' 


Reiaarks. 

104 

til 


1713 Sambat 

Kajputaua .. 


Xaiii&d after iLe Tlllr'i:-; Dlianrd- 

105 

Dlniri . , 


7CC 

11* oil . . 

K^rnatak Drabir 

is one oi the Sarala sub-caYtfes. 
*Caiaed after Biinjiiiaiv a tillage 
in Chandpur, 

105 

Dliimiral 




’ 


107 

Dhaniyanna 


•* 



•• 

lOS 

Dlianuwan 





•• 

109 

Dtiamuwan 


.. 

•• 

' 

I® one of the Sarcja siib-ca&tes. 

no 

Dharkoti 





*• 

ill 

Dyani .. 





A Beoprayegi sub-eatte. 

112 

Dhugiyal 





•• 

113 

Dliarsali 



* * 



114 

Dimixsyal 






115 

Dbarsali 




. . 


U6 

Drabir 





A Becprays-gi sub-caste. 

117 

G-airwai 






118 

' Gairola 


972 Sambat or 
7S2Sanibat. 


Adya Gaur 

' 

Xamed after I'illage Gaircii in 
Chandpur. Is cne of the Faroia 
sub-castes. 

119 

Gorswal 






120 

Gorsari 




•• 

•• 

121 

Gorqri 





-• 

122 

Gksdera 

• • 

17iS ,Sambat ' 

Bakhan 

1 Bbat 

After the name of their aneastcr 
Godu who settled in GarhwaL 

i 

123 

Gadiyai 

• • 



1 

i 

1. 

124 

Gopalta 

- 



I 

1 

i 

125 

Gabduxa 

• • 



j 

i 

126 

Gafral., ■ 

- 



! 

i 

127 

Gachhwaii 

• • 





128 

Ganiwan 





“ 

129 

Gspbaxwal 

• • 




- . 

130 

Gangari 


i ■’ * : 

1 

* # 

1 ' 
i 

^ It is not a true sub-castoj some 
Brahmans emigrated from Ganger 
or lower \’alleys and settled in Ba- 
wain or Jaunpur are nick»jQam©d 
Gaiis aris and called by that title. 

I3i 

Gagurl 

.. 

! 

.. 

1 

... 

132 

Gonal 

.. 




Gonals are changing their sub-caste 
[ name and call themselves Joshis, 

133 

Gaur 




•• 


134 

Gmdora 


•- 


*• 

-• 

135 

' Gnjrati 

• * 

.. 


*■ 

A Deoprayagi sub-caste. 

' 136 

:■ Qwmd .. 



•• 


■ , 

137 

Gliildiyal 


I.1CK3 Sainbat 

iGoruDesh , 

Adya Gaur . * 

, Named after the village Ghildi in 
which their ancestor settled. 

138 

Gb-urara 

r. 

•• 

- 

■ .. 

- 
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576 C'HAPTEiJ X-tl.—BACB, TiaiJE OR OASTK. 

List of sub-castes of Brahmans found in TeJiri-Oarhwal State —(continued). 








— . 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Sub-oasto, 


Date of 

liinmigration to 
Tohri-GariiwaL 

Place of 
emigration. 

(Jorroapondmg 
plaiuB CUBtO. 

.Remarks. 

139 

dhiu'kyataa 

• • 



•• 

Ghurkyjitaa have begun tu call 
thoiuBolvOB Ratim Brahmans. 

140 

Giiaudiyal 

** 




.. 

HI 

Grhatisyali 


1600 Sambat 

Gujarat 

Gmir 

After the .name Gbansali. 

142 

GhQnduri 




.. 

, , 

143 

Hadiyani 


• • 



• • 

144 

Haawan 



*. 

. . 

, . 

145 

HandoU 

• • 

•* 

*• 

“ 


146 

Hatwal 


1059 Sambat 

Birbhum 

Gaur 

Kanxed after village Hatgaon. Is 
one of the Sarola sub-casfces, 

147 

Jaldaaiii 

. . 

, • 

,, 

• « 

,, 

148 

Joshi -. 

•• 

1700 Sambat 
or 1812 Sam¬ 
bat, 

Kumaun 

Bravkl 

A title, but generally rocogniaed ns 
a sub-caste. 

149 

Jogri .. 

. * 


,. 

.. 

* K 

150 

Jugeli ., 



. * 

9 « 

< * 

I5I 

Joldi .. 


. .. 


, * 

. * 

152 

Juyal .. 

• * 

1700 Sambat 

Dakban 

Haharaalitra ,, 

Thoir ancestor Bijayaiimid settledin 
Juyi village from which the sut- 
cast© derives its name. 

153 1 

Jugranna 


1700 Sambat 

Kumaun 

Band© 

Derives its name from Jugri village. 

154 

Judari 



,, 


* 4 

155 

Jardhari 





* 4 

156 

Jamliyal 


1 . . 

.. 


# 4 ' ' 

157 

O'amriyal 

. * 




9 9 

158 

Jagori., 





.. 

159 

Jalwal 

* * 


•« 



160 

Jarmola 


1 




161 

iTagdiyal 

. . 



■ ■ ■$ 

k ■ 

162 

Jakliera 

■ . , 

, 




163 

Jagdyara 


■« 




164 

Jafranna 






165 

166 

Jabhmoli 



•• 

. *• 


dagiyanna 




- . 


167 

Jelomwal 

■■,. „■■■ 

' ■ ■ 



iP;;,":';-;,.;.'; 

168 

Jefilia ^, 

w ■ 


,7v'''‘I;- 

■ 


169 

Jonni .. 

' « r. 

... 


pSlIflilS'ltS?; 


170 

171 

Jijiyal 

Jhaldiyal 

• . 




172 

173 . 

...174. 

, j75 

' •' - 

Kuriyal ^ 

Kxuridi 

[. ft 

^MUii 

liiissfaftaEsijsi!! 


■ E ^7:' V' E : 



*a 
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List of svh-casles of BniJim'ins fotiiid in Tehri-Garhwal Stnlr:— (contmuvd). 


Serial 

nion- 

ber. 

Sub-ca.*te. 

Date of 

iniiai.gratioii to 
Teliri-Garbwal, 

Piaee oi 
emigratiou. 

eatte. 


176 

Koltwari 

.. 


- • 


177 

KiJlti .. 





178 

Kulariya 


.. 



179 

Kothari 

1791 San? bat 

Ffengal 

Sbnkla 

lyerive^ its nan:ie from Kotiia vii'age. 
The hrst man to settle in this 
village wra- Kiiiiianh-w 

ISO 

Knndefa 


.. 

«• 


181 

Kujwarma 





182 

Kuwal 

•• 

^. 

•• 


183 

Kmieri 



•• 

*• 

184 

Kmidet 


*' 


Kniidet Brahmans of Cliamol- 
gacn Na'uii ore nhaiiging iholi- sule 
easte rmriie omi are calling tLeia- 

1S5 

Kukariyaona 

• * 



•• 

i£5 

Kuliyai 




•• 

IS? 

Kubra 



1 


ISS 

Kalaniia 

• • 

.. 

, 

•• 

189 

Kundwal 


• * 



190 

Kun*a ♦. 




Ai'e Bhalslas. 

191 

Katbans 




- 

192 

Kanswal 




•• 

193 

"Kaki'ei'a 

t 

1 



A Sarola sub>caste. 

194 1 

Kandwal 

[ * • . 



-• 

195 

Kabi .. • • : 

! 1736 Sambat 

! 1 

1 I 

Kaiiauj 

l^iiyakubja .. | 

1 

XairiOd alter tLeb ■occupation of t-oia- 
posing kabifaoT poe^try. 

196 

Kanswan 

( ! 

i ■■ 

! 1 

: '' i 

- 

197 

Kanoti 

i 


1 ■■ 1 

: 1 

t 

- 

193 

3£apbulta 


! .. i 

1 ! 

; ! 


199: 

Kandwal -. 



” 


200 1 

.■■■ ' ■■ ■ i 

Ealuna * * i 





201' ^ 

iCapranna 

1 1 

1 



202 ! 

1 Kapeiiajuia 





203 

Kamatak 



i 

1 

A Ileoprayagi sub-easte. 

I “ 

204 

i Katyan * • i 

i 

i 


1 

1 

f 

I 

205 

Kapiiaiii 




.4 

206 

Katola.. 





m \ 

KanthwanriB 



« * 


1 

m i 

Kotiyal 




A Beoprayagi sub-caste. 

209 i 

Kjoniyal 




“ 

210 

Kokliyal 

i 


■ ' , ■ j 

1 


211 i 

JKotiiaia' , - • 

,17^ Sambat 

Bengal 

Ganr .. 

Berives its name from J’^ot’gaon, 

212 I 

Koltari 

>'■* ] 


■ i 

•• - " / ■ 

213 i 

Kotil .. 


. *■ i 

- 


214 i 

1 Koliyal 
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CHAPTEll xn.— RACE, TRIBE OR OASTJO. 

List of sub-castes of Bmhnans found hi Tehri-Gns'htoal /State —(((ontiimed). 






CASTE I>T TLiE KU’-TvC-V Dr-'f.STON’ A 

an tshri-oa 

rt:iA'AL STATE. 57'^ 

z 

fis/ of stib'Castes 

of Braknii 

ois foned ia 

Tellri-Gcirkw’d S‘afe —(eontinned). 

! 

Seria: ! 
num- : 
ber, 1 

1 

i 

D.an otlmn-d- | 
cratioB to 
!I?c;liri-Garhwa],; 

Flac-" of ; 

! 

Cor-’L-sp'^nding j 

R?;v;arh". 

249 






250 

Maiswanna- 

•• 

1 

t 

i 

.. 

251 

Matiyal 


i 

.. ! 


252 

Jdaduwaiuia 

\ 

1 

i 


2"3 

Alaadaxwal 

■■ 


5 

! 

.. 

254 

j-Iamgain 


Uiiafn .. : 

Oanr ., ; 

•• 

255 

Malkoti 

I70C5 Sainhat j 

‘' 1 

Go'ur .. 1 


256 

MmrwaTi 

i 

i 



257 


' 


1 

" 

25S 


j 

* * 

f 

! 


259 

Manduwal 

1700 San'r:.at ' 

1 

Ij^arhat Kiira- ; 
a’in. i 

.. . 


260 

Mayan ». | 

1 


! 



26 i 

1 

Mayal ,. .. | 

1 




•• 

262 

l!^Iatheiii . • • 





263 

Maharashtra 




A Dcop,rayaai ,su’>raste. 

264 

Masimiya 



.. 


265 

3Ian]khola 





266 

Masglyal 





267 

'Maratha ' 

1 .. : 

, 

i 

i 

i 


263 

>TfS;?ar 


' ! 
Kuraaiin .. ; 

•Missar .. i 


269 

Miiwal 

1 : 

j 

! 


27G 

. ^Iln^huTraiina 

t 1 

i 



271 

l.Iithlwantis. 

1 .. i 

i ^ 

I ^ 

1 


272 j 


•• 

i 

1 


273 ! 

9ioital . 


1 •• j 

j 


'1 

. 274 '! 

MaHya 

i 


■* 

:A Deoprayagi snh-caBte. 

275-I 


1622 Sas'cac 

1 \ 

[ . i 

1 J 

: fiskSiiyahnbja .. j 

lierives its name U'om alailsciti vil¬ 
lage. 

■ "276 

Isaimi - 


1 . .. I 

' ' i 


277 : 

'■'Maiitiyal- 

■ ■ ■ j 

' 9-15 or 745 
I8ambat. 

i ■ .' 1 

;■ Dhariinai|ar,i5 ’ 

Gujarat. ' 

1 Gnri:- ' 

1 

T’ho2Caidiyal7 aie said ru ba^-a ae- 
rorapained 3«.Iah£jra]£; iLSiiekpat 
t,he t'a^iderof. the present iie.igiiiag 
dynasty in. l^ambat 745 "fCSEA,!;.; 
s It "is on4J o! the Sarola subneastes. 

27a 

'Xaiiriyal ■■ ' .. i 

1630 Sanibat 

" 

■ i 

1 Gaur -. 1 

1 

' Ssmed after vdh'ge'Xanri. 

279 

'Nigarwaima' , I 


- 

i ; 

1 

230 

Nhiyal „ ... / 


•• 

1 . , ^ 

1 • • ' ■ ■ 

281 

■ .Nisrari.. 


•V 

1 


, -m-. 

■Osaithani ..." ■ *,*. 

: 1200 Sarabat 

IJauanj , . 

Kanyakubja 

(Xaithana). 

Derives its name iVcKm Kaithans^ ■. 

, m 

Nalpaxlyai ;' ' » 

; '•* ■ 




'284'^"^ 

.'. Natbal.. 

- . 




; : ' 2S5 

Kallwal 



■, ■ ■ 


286 

.Nyula.-- 

*v 

4 ■■ 

i '■ 
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CHAPTER XII.—RACE, TRIBE OR OASTE. 


List of svh-casles of Brahmans found in Tehri-Garhwal Stale —(continued). 


Serial 

liuni- 

her. 

Sub-caste. 


Date of immi¬ 
gration to 

T© ri-Garhwal. 

Place of emi¬ 
gration. 

Corresponding 
plains caste. 

Keiuaiks. 

287 

Nugwal 



.. 



288 

Kauniyal 

• • 




A Sarola sub-caste. 

289 

iTulyal 



... 

* • 


290 

I7an.wal 

•• 





291 

DTakoti.. 

• ■ 



.. 

•. 

292 

N'akliuli 






293 

^Tawaiii 


980 or 780 
Sambat. 

Gujarat 

Sati 

Borives its name from Nawan village. 

294 

Ontari 



.. 

•• 


295 

Pbondani 

•• 

•. 


,. 


296 

Pharasi 


1791 Sambat 

Dakban 

Brabir 

Borives its name from Pharasu 
village. 

297 

Pbaigulya 

•> 




Berives its name from Phaigul 
Patti, 

298 

Pantliari 


1600 Sambat 

Jalandhar 

Saraswat 

Derives its name from Panthar- 
gaon. 

299 

Phulasi 



.. 

.. 


300 

Phulara 



.. 

., 

. . 

301 

Painyuli 


1207 Sambat 

Bakban 

Gaur 

Their ancestor Bralinianatli settled 
ill Paiiyal Itamoli. 

302 

Pantli .. 





A Kumaun, sub-caste. 

303 

Pandola 



,. 

,, 


304 

Panyali 



.. 



305 

Panai .. 


.. 

, . 



306 

Palyag 


*. 


,, 


307 

Padyal 






308 

Palyal 


. • * * 


• • 


309 

Patolya 






310 

Paacb'Drabir 

• .; 





311 

Pandwal 

. 





312 

Pstwal 

V- 



'.• * ■■. : 


313 

Patwal 





Patwals say that they were first 
[ KomoHs and were the cooks of 
i d^akoti Bajputs. They wer® 
later on called Patwals by their 
settling in Pata village. 

314 

Pande. ^ 



Kumaun 



315 

Padha 


. . 


•- 


316 

, Pujara 


178^ Sambat 

Bakihaja 

Bbat 

A sub^caste of Sarolas, y^erep^dria 
(priests) of Chandrabadani. 

317 

Purbai 




•• 


318 ' 

Pudora 


1 * * 


• 


319 

Purbiya^ 






320 

Purobit 


1813 Sambat 

Jammu 

Ediajiri ^ ^ 

Derived ite name from purohiti 







(prii^tboad). Is a sub-caste 







among'Beoprayagi Pandas, 

ISM 

p Pdkbaad^^ ' 


1^78 Sambat 

B^ife 

Bitwal 

T^ir anoeater Gurusen settled in 


1 





PckhaSa village. 
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CASTE fK THE KESIAUi-' HIVISIOX AN'D TEHFJ-CAaHWAL STATE. 


List of sub-castes of Bmknians found in Teliri-Garhiinl Slate —■;continued). 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Sub-caste. 


Date of immi- 
grati-on to 
Teiiri- Gar hwal. 

Pla^e ot eiiii' 
gratioii. 

Correspondin £: 
plains caste. 

j ■iteii.ii,*ris'c5. 

322 

Raturi 


950 Sambat or 
730 Sambat. 

Gaur lOesli 

AOiya <0auj .. 

I'he faunOer Satyanaiid settled in 
village rlatiira in trioindpnr. It 
is OiiO of the Sarola sub-castes. 

323 

Banakoti 


*• 




324 

Rangoli 


•• 



•* 

325 

Rasogi 



.. 

.. 

• • 

326 

Raithwal 



• • 

■■ 


327 

Baithlyal 





•« 

328 

Raibhani 





-• 

329 

Raidwanna 


.. 



- 

330 

Rundoli 





• • 

531 

Roulwal 



•• 



532 

Riyal .. 


.. 



* . 

333 

Bogolya. 






334 

Raibhat 


•• 



- 

335 

Rai 


•• 



• * 

336 

R^mwaiina 



.. 


•• 

337 

Saklani 


1700 Sambat 

Oiidh 

Kanyakubja .. 

Tiisir ancestor Nagdev settled in 
Saklana, from which the sub- 
caste derives its name. 

333 

Sador ,. 


*• 


1 

i •» 

1 

339 

Sarnia 





- 

340 

Sabad .. 





•• 

341 

Sark^.. 





' * 

342 

Sarsut 





•• 

343 

Salani* 






344 

Sujra .. 





- 

345 

Suyal .. 





- 

346 

Sunkot 





,. 

347 

Sxxwal . * 





•• 

348 1 

Sukori 






349 

Sumaraf 






350 

Suiyan 






351 

Semwal 


980 Sambat or 
7^ Sambat. 

Birbhum 

Adya Gaur ,. 

Their first ancestor Pravakar settled 
in Semagaon which gives the suh- 
casteiiB name. It is a Sarola 
snb-caBte. 

352 

Semri 


-• 

.. 

.. 


353 

Secdiyam 


.. 

•« 

- 

-• 

354 

Semalti 


' 965 Sambat or 
765 Sambat, 

Birbhum {Bengal) 

Gaur 

The first immigrant settled in \ui- 
lag© Semalta, It is a Sarola 
sub-caste. 


• a matter of fact it is not a mib^caste but a eommon nams given to all those ‘who l5€long to Ganga ^alan or 
Malla Sahm parganas in British Oarhwai It appears that seme people ol Salan -vvho had migrated and settled in 
some of the State were eaUed by other villagers Salanis. Their descendants were also called Salanis and after 

s 5m3 years their descendants foigot their real sub-caste. Thus the word Salani came into use in place of th© real sub- 
caste rmme. 

tSamari is a viiiage in British Garhwai and is peopled by the Kh*las. The iSrst immigrant from Sumari who 
came and saiftled in the State was called a ^iimaca, and so all his descendants. .They have now become a separate sub- 
oaste* 
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Li?ii of sito 


OHAFTBS XII.—3AOE, TBTBE OK CASTE. 
b-castes of Brahmans foimd in Tehri-Garlwal State — {Gondncled}. 


i 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Sub-caste. h 

Bate of 
nmigration to 
Cehri-Garhwal. 

Place of 
emigration. 

Corresponding 
plains caste. 

355 

Sendai 


•• 


356 

Silwal .. 


- 

■ ‘ 

357 

Siri 




358 

Singuwanna 


•• 


359 

Siliyal. . 


•- 


360 

SUwal * 




361 

Siyat .. 


•• 


362 

Sirswal 



' • 

363 

Siriyal 




364 

SwUiyal 


• • 

* ‘ 

365 

Saumiiyal 


•• 

• • 

366 

Saundwal 

- 

•* 


367 

Saunthyial 

-• 



368 

Silora .. 


•• 


369 

Soniyal 


•• 


370 

Todariya 




371 

Tiwari 



•• 

372 

Tithwan 




373 

Tithal.. *. 

'• 

• * 


374 

Tawanna 

- 



375 

Tarati .. .. ’ 



•• 

376 

Taslyal 

1 


V 

377 

Tailang 

-• 


. V ■ 

378 

Toriya 

•• 

- 


379 

ThapUyal .. 

980 Sambat oi 
780 SaoDcibat, 

: Oaur Desh 

AdyaGaur .. 

380 

Th^asi ». 



- 

381 

Bpreti * • 


• * 

.. 

3^ 

Bniyal * • 

981 Sambatoi 
781 Sambat* 

• Kaithila 

Maithil 

383 

Upadyaya ;. • 


.. 


384 

IJdola 4. * 


v- ' 

.. 

385 

i Urdori • 




38^ 

) 'Dhyal.. 

. 




! TJpadhi - 

■■ ' m 


. 4- 


Remarks 


sub-Caste among Deopra^-agi 
Pandas. 


b.e first immigrant tjayacnana 
settled in Thapli village in Chanel- 
- It is a Saiola sub-caste. 


pur 


Their first ancestors to immigi’ate 
to Oarhwal are said to have been 
tTayachand and Bijayaehana 
who settled in Bonigaon. 




* One dt the ISratna-Ootri sub-caste^ but now Qhan#ag itsalt into Bhat. The Siiwals returned 


themselv^GS a 











CASTE ly THE KUMaTJX DlVISfOX AND TEHEI-GAEHVvAL STATE. 


5S3 


List of sub-castes of Rajputs found in the TeJiri-OarJiwal State. 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Sub-easte. 

Bate of 
irami^^ration. 

Place of origin. 

Previous sub- 
caste. 

Remarks. 



( 

a) HijJief orders. 


1 

Aswal .. 

945 Sambat 

Delhi 

Xagbanshi 

Came with Baja Kanakpal. 

2 

Butola 

BOO Sambat 

Delhi 

Tanwar 

Buta Singh is said to have been the 
first progenitor who came here. 

3 

Bagri or Baguri .. 

1417 Sambat 

Mayspiir 


At© known to lia-ve come from 
Bagar. 

4 

Bagdwal Bist. 

1519 Sambat 

Sarmcr 


Derive their sub-caste name from 
Bagodi vlllsge. 

5 

Bachtiwaii Bist 



*• 

.. 

6 

Bangari Rawat 

1662 Samb^at 

Bangar 


Are known to be Kait^uiras. 

7 

Bartwal 

945 Sambat 

Ujjain 

Panwar 

Are known to have come with 
Raja K.anakpaL They derive 
their name from Earet village. 

B 

Barwani Rawat .. 

1479 Sambat 

Masigarh 

Tanwar 

9 

Baidoga 



•• 

•• 

iO 

Bendwal 

.. 



•• 

11 

Ghawan 


^iainpuri 

Chauhan 

•* 

12 

Ghand 

1613 Sambat 

Kumami 


Descendants of the family of the 
Rajas of Kumaim. 

13 

Chamola Bist 

1443 Sambat 

Ujjain 

Panwar 

Berive their name from Cliamcli. 

14 

Ghintola Xegi 




* • 

15 

Bikola Rawat 

415 Sambat 

Olahirastra . . 

Marafcha 

Xamsd after the village of Bikoli. 

16 

Bhamada 


-• 


Tracing their descent from an old 
chief of GarhwaL 

17 

Bangal Rawat 


Kumaun 

Suryabanshi .. 

Katyara dynasty of Kumaun. Took 
their name from Bang Gaon. 

18 

j GhandiyaliRawat.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

19 

i Giirdora (Gusain).. 

i 1 


Delhi 

Panwar 


20 

t j 

i Gagwari Xegi 

1476 Sambat 

iXathura 

- 

Named after Gagwari village. 

21 

Gorla Rawat 

817 Sambat 

Gujarat 

Panwar 

Derive their name from Gurar Gacn. 

22 ; 

Jardhari Xegi ,. i 

i 

‘ 


- 

- 

Known after the village Jardhar- 
gaon. 

23 

Jajara Rawat 


Delhi 


After the name of Jaj’argarh, one 
of the fifty-two garks or forts of 
Garhwal. 

24 

Jawari Rawat ,. - : 




Named after village Jawari. 

25 i 

Jastora Gosaiii .. 1 


.. 


.. 

26 

Jamwal^Xegi 


Jammu 


Are known to have com© from 
Jammu, Kashmir* 

27 

Je&a Rawat .. 

* * 1 


•• 

•• 

28 

KAtbait 


Klangra .. ! 

Xagbanshi .. 



KapholaBist 


- 

Tanwar 

•* 

30 

' Kandart Gnsain .. 

1 

Balhi .. ' 

Panwar 

Claim to have descended from Baja 
Jamnejaya. 

31 

j 

KancHyal Rawat *. 

■ ■ 1 

1 i 

j 


Named after Kandi village. 

32 1 

Kaluia 

1 ■ i 

i 

I 

I ■ 

' 

33 

Karbwal Rawat .. ^ 


I 

•• 


i 

,34 : 

Knnwar 

S 

1 

" ■ 1 

I 


The younger brother of a Baja is 
cai^ Kuntmr* Some families 
whidh claim to have descended 
from Kunwaxs have taken their 
sub-caste nam^ after their title. 
These Kunwars were probably 
among the old petty chiefs who 
ruled in Garhwal before Baja 
Kanakpal. 
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List of svb-castes of Rajputs found in the Tehri-Garhwal State —(continued). 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Sub-caste, 

Date of 
immigration. 

Place of origin. 

Previous sub- 
caste. 

Remarks. 

35 

Kurmani 

(a) Big] 

h^r orders — (co 

ncluded). 


36 

Kaityura 




Claim to have come from the 

37 

Kolya Rawat 




Kaityui’a family of Kumaun. 

38 

Kolya ISTegi 




Came from Kumaun. 

39 

Lala Bhandari 




Are said to have come from Kali 

40 

Kiyan.. 




Kumaun. 

Came from Suket and Jammu. 

41 

Mahara i^egi 


Laiidora 

Gujar Rajput.. 

They migrated to Tehri-Garhwal 
owing to matrimonial alliances 
between the Royal House of Tehri 
and the Rajas of those states. 

42 

Mandrawal 

1711 Sambat 

Kuinaun 

Kaityui’a 

•• 

43 

Maniyari Rawat .. 


,, 

., 

First settled in Maniyar and were 

44 

Makhloga Thakur 

1403 Sambat 

Mayapur 

Pundir 

named after it. 

First settled in Makhalogi, hence the 

45 

Mukhamal 

. . 



sub-caste name. 

46 

Mayal.. 



I 4 

Are said to have come from 

47 

Mahata 




Kumaun. 

Are Tawars and are said to have 

48 

Narwani Rawats .. 

.. 


Suryabanshi .. 

come from the Punjab. 

49 

Kayal Thakur 

*• 


Ohandrabanshi 


50 

Kakoti,. 


ISTagarkot 

Nagarkoti 

Named after Nakot, 

51 

Pajain 


(Kangra). 

Kumaun 


52 

Payal Thakur 


Hastinapur .. 

Kurubanslii .. 

Take their name from Payal Gaon 

53 

Parsara Rawat 

1102 Sambat 

Jwalapur 

Chauliaii 

in which they first settled. 

Take their sub-caste name from 

54 

Patwal Gusaiu 

1212 Sambat 

Prayag 


Parsari village. 

Settled in Pata village which gave 

55 

Ramola .. 

254 Sambat 

Mainpuri 

Chaulian 

the name to their sub-caste. 
Claim to be descendants of the 

56 

Ranatit 


Rajputana 

Ranawat .. 

petty chiefs of Ramoli, who 
ruled in Ramoli (Garhwal) before 
Raja Kanakpal came. 

Claim to be a branch of Shishodbiya 

57 

Raotitliaa Gusain . ^ 

i 945 Sambat 

Ratbauh* Delhi 


Rajputs. 

Said to have come with Raja Kanak- 

5S 

Raunchhela 

••• 

Delhi .. 

Tanwar 

pal. 

59 

Rana . • 

1405 Sambat 

Chittor 

Suryabanshi . * 

' ■■ ■ ■ 

60 

Rangara ♦ • 

*• 


- 

Saharanpur. 

61 

Ringwar 

1411 Sambat 

Kumaun ,. 

Kaityura 

Take their sub-caste nam© from 


Sajwan Thakure . . 


Maharastra .. 

Maratha 

Bingwari village. 

Are the descendants of old Garh- 

63 

Singh, Negi 

1700 Sambat 

Puniab .. 

Bedi 

waliohiefs. 

64 

Silawal Rawat 


•• 

•• 


65 

SaundKegi, 

•• 

Kaulakhuri . , 

Rana 

Namect after Saundari village . 

66 

SautiyalKegi 


Doti (Kepal)-. 

• - 

Settled in Sauti village. 

'67 

SarwalN^gi - ^ 

1600 Sambat 

Punjab 




Sangela Bist • ‘ •• 

1400 Sambat 

Gujarat 

- V- 


V 69 

Tariyal Thakur .> 

■' ’ - 





T3ia Bist r. . i*« 


Chittor 
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List of sub-castes of Rajputs fouml in ike Tehri-GarTiwal Stale —(continued) 


(b) Dike, 


1. Ataliya. 

2. Agoti (Pajarl}, 

3. Agar. 

4. Athan.. 

5. Agariyal. 

6. Ad wans 3. 

7. Andarpi. 

8. Agri. 

9. Asyat. 

10. Adari. 

11. Alam. 

12. Adakari. 

13. Akhaadi. 

14. Ahaliyal. 

15. Ajwan. 

16. Amban. 

17. Andapi. 

18. Alum. 

19. Airari. 

20. Aidwal. 

21. Auyat. 

22. Augi, 

23. Axiraai. 

24. Budana. 

25. Baihabari. 

26. Burdtina. 

27. Bura7ia. 

28. 'Biirata. 

29. 

30. Ba-nia. 

31. Baatati. 

32. Bagil 

33. B^arivat. 

34. Bist. ■ 

35. Biipuri. 

36. Birmili. 

37- Biranna. 

38. Bisan. 

39. Bigsal. 

40. Birsanm. 

41. EirTOn. 

42. Bimanna. 

43. Bildivaai. 

44. Bikoli. 

45. Bisni. 

46. Bildwal. 

47. Bilora. 

48. Bicbbau. 

49. Bindwal. 

50. 

51. Bidwal. 

52. BiswaL 

53. Bagyal, 

54. Bawaiii. 

55- Bagwani 

56. , Bamautiyal. 

57. Baiiyal, 

58. Barlyal. 

59. Baiiivani. 

60. Baadarwanna. 

61. Earal. 

62. BarwaL 

63. ' Baliim. 

■64. Bankayari,. 

■65. BalaimL 
66. Balsir. 

67., Bariyaai. 

6S. Badyaula. 

69. Bagaun. 

70- Ba^wanna* 

71. Baimwai. 

72- Bamerj’-a. 

73. Bafari. 

74. Ba^ebbela. 

75. . Badiyal.. 

76. Bakaiwan. 

77. Bayanna. 

7S. Bagariyal. 

79. Basfiyai* 


30. Bansaula. 

81. Baraiili. 

82. Baiuisara. 
S3. Batidaga. 

84. Baurai. 

85. Batmiia. 

86. Bantliiyal. 

87. Baiinsiyal, 
SS. Bairagi.f 

89. Baitala. 

90. Biswanna. 

91. Bedwal. 

92. BeiwaL 

93. ' Bed's^anna. 

94. Bedganin. 

95. Beiinra. 

96. Belanna. 

97. Baridruyal. 
93. Bayada. 
99. Bagaiini. 


100. 

Banali. 

101. 

Bangarlii. 

102. 

Bankwanna. 

103. 

Baseli. 

104. 

Bangwanna. 

105. 

Baswal. 

105. 

Bakrari- 

107. 

Bawani. 

103. 

Bawanna. 

109. 

Bags!. 

flO. 

Bartaana. 

111. 

Bagdiiwal 

112. 

Basaawal. 

113. 

Bagauriya. 

114. 

Bagsali. 

115. 

Bangswal. 

116. 

Bagaani. 

117. 

113. 

Badriiwanna. 

Balara. 

119. 

Eajla. 

120. 

Bagrari. 

121. 

Bajwal, 

122. 

Barwanna. 

123. 

Balaniya. 

124. 

Baslyal- 

125. 

Basariyata. 

126. 

Banchuriya, 

127. 

Bagiida, 

123. 

Basani- 

129. 

Bandani- 

130. 

Bbandari. 

Bf. 

Bhandarwal. 

132. 

Bbarpuri. 

133. 

Bliarkauti. 

134. 

BharwaL 

B5. 

BbaTanwanna. 

B6. 

Bhakara, 

137. 

Bharauti. 

m. 

Bharetiya. 

139. 

Bhahara. 

140. 

Bbarati. 

141. 

Bbatniyanna. 

142. 

143- 

Bh-dilanna- 

Bha^anna. 

144- 

BbadeL 

145- 

Bhairf. 

146- 

Bhaniyari. 

147- 

Bhaiura, 

148. 

Bhatanya, 

149. 

Bhadaula- 

150. 

Bhalangwal. 

15L 

Bharturi. 

152. 

Bhatiwa. 

153- 

Bhatketi- 

154. 

Bhadanna. 

155. 

Bhenduxa 

156. 

Bhelaima. 

157. 

Bhemnta. 

153. 

Bhetiyal. 


Rajputs^ 


159. 

16D. 

161- 

162. 

Bhalda. % 

, Bhaitenli. 

, Blidgiyal 

163. 

Bbilaui’a. 

164. 

Blildauls. 

165. 

Bhlmwaiim. 

1 SS. 

Bhaugiyat. 

167. 

Biiautla. 

163. 

BhEuitlyanria. 

169. 

Blraugwal. 

170. 

BhujnaTB. 

171. 

Bhuknyal. 

172. 

Blnikandri. 

173. 

Bhaiieia, 

174. 

Bhaurera.’’ 

175. 

Bhartuwanna. 

175. 

Bhatkauti, 

17?. 

Bhatt. 

178- 

Bhadnyal. 

179. 

Bhagd\Tira. 

ISO. 

Bhaunal. 

181. 

Bhadwanna. 

182- 

Bhandwanna. 

133. 

Bliadura 

184. 

Ckarmara, 

1S5. 

Chapaula. 

1S5. 

Charmanna. 

187. 

Chakauni. 

183. 

Chamyal, 

iS9. 

Chakriyata, 

190, 

Gnantliiyal. 

191. 

Cliangranna, 

192. 

Charivaima. 

193. 

Ghandela. 

194, 

Chawai. 

195. 

Cbaluni. 

196. 

Chakniauii. 

197. 

Ghaparwaima. 

198. 

Cliapamag. 

199, 

Cliaimpari, 

200. 

Cliangauti. 

201. 

Chaundariya. 

202. 

ChaudharL 

203. 

ChauriyaL 

204. 

Chaakha. 

?05. 

Cliaudiyata. 

206. 

Chaitwauna. 


207. Cheriyanna. 
203. Chinswai. 

209. Okilwanna. 

210. Cliimiuda. 

211. Cliinyara. 

212. Chitwanna. 

213. Chilaagx. 

214. Chindvari. 

215. Chakal-. 

216. Chandpiari. 

217. Cbalanga. 

218. Chulaudya. 

219. Gbuliiyal 

220. Cliurari. 

221. ChaupraL 

222. Dbedwal. 

223. Bhedi. 

224. Bbuiagniyal. 

225. BhiongaL 

226. Bbaimdiyati. 

227. Bbaundiyar. 

228. Bhaundya, 

229. Bhaiikyanna. 

230. BhiHwaiiiia. 

231. Bhalam- 

232. Bhakauti. 

233. Dhadijrai. 

234. BbanddiyaL 

235. Baiijkauta. 

236. Dalpaana. 

237. BaraJ. 


233. 

Bandela. 

239. 

Dabarwai. 

240. 

Bawaniia. 

241. 

Dansaiiiii. 

242. 

Dairari. 

243. 

Diimaiiga. 

244. 

Darnaka. 

245. 

Dudliariria. 

246. 

Barii, 

247. 

B^isiyata. 

248. 

Danaula. 

249, 

Dausari. 

250. 

Banar’j, 

251. 

BariibaiinB. 

232. 

Dalai. 

253. 

Dal Wal. 

254, 

Dalura, 

255. 

Dharwanna. 

256- 

Dhanai. 

257. 

Dariiinanna. 

253. 

Dliarti. 

259. 

Dharwal. 

260. 

Dlianaula. 

261. 

Dhaiisa,niia. 

262. 

Dhanpiui, 

253. 

Dhiman. 

254. 

Dhiki^^ala. 

265. 

Dhauriyata. 

266. 

Dhauriyal. 

267. 

Dhaiindiyal. 

263. 

Dhaupa. 

269- 

Bhusad. 

270. 

Bha^^ara- 

271. 

Bhansari, 

272. 

Blianariya. 

273. 

Dharkaiiti. 

274. 

Bha.giiTa. 

275. 

Bagtlau, 

276. 

Basri, 

277. 

Dadura, 

273. 

Diigariyal. 

279. 

Bugadiyal. 

280. 

Bulmiyal. 

281. 

Dugr wanna. 

282. 

Dankliwanna. 

2S3. 

Babriral. 

284. 

BadwaL 

285. 

Dandiya. 

286. 

Bandaula. 


287. Dabalwamia. 
238. Babaula, 

2S9. Ba-iigadwaiiria. 
290- Babartral. 

291. Bangaula. 

292. Bitwanna, 

293. Diganni. 

294. Botiyal. 

295. Boriyal. 

296. Gansaula. 

297. Gudwaniia. 
293. Outri. 

299. Gadaisna. 

300. Giinyai* 

301. Gulyal. 

302. Galpanna. 

303. Gardura. 

304. Gtmi'waL 

305. Gudiyal. 

306. Gatwal. 

307. Garoi. 

308. Giimal. 

309. GunsuntM. 

310. Giidariya. 

311. Garw-anna. 

312. Gawani. 

313- Gadsara. 

314- Gangai, 

315. Gangan. ’* 


316. GaTakaiiti. 

* Also a Brabman sub-caste* Sarola and Gan^jd. 

■ f Also asub*caste of Bfabiaan. ■ ' 

t Also a Brahman and Kbas-Brabmm stib-caste, 

§ Also', a-Brahman sutecaste. ', 

II Gangariis not a sub-caste^ but a cxjmnion term applied by men of colder r^ious to those of 'vvarmer ones. 
In some places, where men of waarmer pistes migrated and settled io colder village, the name became their sub^caste 
nam©« . > 
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CHAPTER XU.—RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE 


Ust ojsvi-mstes of Rajputs fmud m the Tehri-O irhunl t 

{b) Other JJtyjiMfa—(ooiitiaued). 


(coatinued). 


317. Gajnal. 

318. Gangwaiina. 

319. Gadwal. 

320. Gajura. 

321. Garkhyal, 

322. Gauql. 

323. Gatura. 

324. Gondwauna. 

325. Gairwal. 

326. Gaurti, 

327. Gauiial. 

328- Golab. 

329- Godwalya, 

330. Gola. 

331. GocUyal, 

332. Gondkyanna. 

333. Goparga. 

334. Gwari, 

335. Gata. 

336. Gwanni. 

337. Gilwal. 

338. Girwanna. 

339. Giri. 

340. Gatinyal. 

341. Ghaugayawanna. 

342. Ghandaura. 

343. Ghatwala. 

344. Ghandiyal. 

345. Gharwal. 

346. Ghamadwanna. 

347. Ghedaura. 

348. Ghendiira, 

349. Gliairld. 

350. Gituranna. 

351. Ghudaula. 

352. Ghudat. 

353. Ghurwauna. 

355. Ghryliyal. 

356. Ghori, 

357. Ghorsali- 

358. Ghorkaudi- 

359. Ghangura. 

360. Herwal. 

361. Hendudi. 

362. Eadwaima. 

363. Hauwata. 

364. Harata. 

365. Haleti. 

366. Hajari, 

367. Hagiyana. 

368. Hawnua, 

369. Halata. B 

370. Haswauna. 

371. Hadmatili, ^ 

372. HaWal. 

373. Hanauti, 

374. Hajarwan. 

375. Haduwara. 

376. Hirtauli, 

377. Hirwanna. 

378. Homaal. 

379. Irwal. 

380. Indral. 

381. Indrawan. 

382. Jogola. 

383. jagfchal. 

Ini' 

^o>. tTdgra. 

386. Jogyani. 

50 r. Jogiyal. 

388. Joldi- 

389. Jautiyal. 

390v tTulatina. 

391- J*utaima. 

393. Jagni, 

394. Jaglwanxia. 

395. Jafeha nr^i , 

396. Jakharu 

397. Jayara. 

^a^igewngoti. 

399.. Jagra. . / 

400. JamauEa- ' 


404. 

^05. 

406. 

407. 

408. 

409. 

410. 

411. 

412. 

413. 

414. 

415. 

416. 

417. 

418. 

419. 

420. 

421. 

422. 

423. 

424. 

425. 

426. 

427. 

428. 

429. 

430. 

431. 

432. 

433. 

434. 

435. 

436. 

437. 

438. 

439. 

440. 

441. 

442. 

443. 

444. 

445. 

446. 

447. 

448. 

449. 

450. 

451. 

452. 

453. 

454. 

455. 

456. 

457. 

458. 

459. 

460. 

461. 

462. 

463. 

464. 

465. 

466. 

467. 

468. 

469. 

470. 

471. V 

472. 

473. 

474. 

475. 

476; 

477. 

478. 

479. 

480. 

481- 
482.: 

.483. 

484 . 

.485. 


Jalkyal. 
Jauagwal. 
Jasfcari. 
JVxldiyal. 

J akhwal, 
Jaki’i. 
.Taayari. 
Jagwaana. 
.Taiathi. 
JaHyara. 
Jalndwal. 
J’aitiwaniia. 
Jonipot. 
-Taindwal. 
jTakui, 

J'ara. 

Jaana. 

Jighat. 
J'irwanna. 
.rikhaima, 

J"etliuri. 

JTainli. 

Jhawar wanna. 
Jhaguri. 
Jhayala, 
Jhariyata. 
JThemai*. 
Jliangwanna, 
Jhirkya. 
Jhijyanna. 
Jharwan. 
ICetwanaa. 
Kodi*anaa. 
IComwal. 
Ksdwanna, 
ICalwaxina. 
Kowal. 

Karalti, 
ICerwal. 
Hewaana, 
Himar. 
Kirasali. 
Hiswaniia. 
Kingauri. 
Kiaana. 

Kirt wanna. 

Kindarwanna. 

KidyuJi. 

Kakhwari. 

Kamnyauiia. 

Kalwanna. 

Kalaura. 

Kayera. 

ICaphlogi. 

Kamin. 

Halyata, 

Kaltmi. 

Kalanna. 

Karkheti. 

Kawara. 

Kamdyanna. 

Hawaii. 

Kathil. 

Hawanna. 
Kaphalaura. 
Kaiyura, 
Hathiya, 
KanswaL 
iCatfagwanna. 
Hakliyanna. . 
Kaswanna^ 
Kjakhwal. 

Kateli. i 
KatisorL 
Kaphlyaaiiia. 
H^aJdwaql, 
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K^iyawaimia. 
Haikauri. 
ElanswaL 
Kakhalyal. 
Hapsknra, ■ 




491. 

492. 

493. 

494. 

495. 

496. 

497. 

498. 

499. 

500. 

501. 

502. 

503. 

504. 

505. 

506. 

507. 

508. 

509. 

510. 

511. 

512. 

513. 

514. 

515. 

516. 

517. 

518. 

519. 

520. 

521. 

522. 

523. 

524. 

525. 

526. 

527. 

528. 

529. 

530. 

531. 

532. 

533. 

534. 

535. 

536. 

537. 

538. 

539. 

540. 

541. 

542. 

543. 

544. 

545. 

546. 

547. 

548. 

549. 

550. 

551. 

552. 

553. 

554. 

, 555, 

556. 

557. 

558. 

559. 

560. 

561. 

562. 

. 563. 

564. 

565. 

566. 

567. 

568. 

569 . 

570 . 

mmu' 

574 . 

0 mm 

577 . 


Kumli. 

Kunoti. 
Kinjhhula, 

Kulatu. 

ICuniauli, 

Kutal. 

ICukHriyak 
ICmmvrnri. 
ICurHuriyo., 

Kiikrji. 

Kuliuliya. 

Kunyal, 

Kuuflyul. 
KukinyiUia. 

Kvil( liyiuni, 

Kiiliiiui. 

Kulaugn. 

K ulwan i. 

•Kailau, 

Tuiir. 

ICturwanriti.. 
iCaidaui'i, 

KoMyal. 

Knrwaana. 

Hoyal. 

Koldliuri, 
IG^drauim. 
Kolyada. 

Kokaliyal. 

Koliwal. 

Kotla. 

Koranni. 

Kotiyal. 

Kyannlaga. 

Kothari. 

Ivodauna. 

Kolasi, 

Kobar. 

Kothiyari. 

Kulwal, 

Kabasi. 

KaMa. 

Kaphalcli. 
Khapaldiyal. 
Karkand iy a 1. 
Kaparwanna. 

Kartli. 

Kamwanna. 
Kandwari, 

Kalotha. 
Kamlwanna* 

Kalwal. 

Karwar. 

Kadwara. 

Kaleti, 

Kamwas* 

Klinrohiyata, 

Khurxnaulya. 

Khund. 

Khttnk^iyan. 

K^undaaji, 

Klianmndya, 

Khalixrl. 

Kharola. 

Kharsali. 

Khaftri. 

IQiasiya.* 

Kdiadiyanna. 

Khandwal. 

Khareii. 

Kdiarakwal. 

Khanyati. 

Khanka. 

Khojra. 

Khokan. 

Khplw^.; 

KhamixTal. 

H^adoni. 

Kherari, > 

Khandiyal^ 

Khanakdi. 

Khanda. , / ' 


saemttthftTsaoquiijed aaiy sab-caat^ , 


578. Lobi. 

579. Lodaiii, 

580. Lotiyal. 

581. Lokbriya. 

582. .Lama. 

583. .Lain. 

584. Ijangara, 

585. Lariyatl. 

586. Lakwal. 

587. .Lagsyal, 

588. Lainba. 

589. .Lambaii. 

590. LaHoi’i. 

591. Lauisiyal. 

592. Laldiawan. 
593* .Lanu'a. 

594. Jjagwal. 

595. Larata. 

596. Lakhori. 

597. Lambiinaunyal. 

598. Lubera. 

599* Ludrawaii. 

600. Lucian. 

601. Luyataiuia. 

602. Jjudriyaiinn, 

603. Legwal. 

604* Logwanna. 

605. Lodwfll. « 

606. Lingwaniia. 

607. Missarwflnaa. 

608. Misvyal- 

609. Michhala. 

610. Mudnyata. 

611. Mukata. 

612. Malura. 

613. Matkoti. 

614. Madosa. 

615. Matdari. 

616. Manjauriya. 

617. Malyan. 

618. Makiiyata. 

619. Matlwan. 

620. Manwan. 

621. JVIandral. 

622. Mastwal. 

623. Manjyara, 

624. Kalwan. 

625. Mudhyala. 

626. Mundani. 

627. Munati. 

628. Kundiyal. 

629. Mngal. 

630. Mujnal. 

631. Munghra. 

632. Mundkaya. 

633. Kuyan. 

634. Mulal. 

635. Mudola. 

636. Mudaula. 

637. Mustwan. 

638. Para. 

639. Byasla. 

640. Majyata, 

641. Mali. 

642. Maldiya. 

643. Matha. 

644. Matbalya. 

645. Malya. 

646. Mana. 

647. Maiphali. 

648. MaiJwani. 

649. Maidal. 

650. Maitoki. 

65i> Medwan. 

652. Megwal. 

653. Menura- 

654. Mewar. ^ 

655. Mandiyori- 

656. Marjuri. 

657. Mangwati. 

658. Mial. 

659. M 

660. Mandasi. 

661. Malswan. 

662. Kanal. 

663- M^ahananta. 

664 . Hatura. 


^*^*®*^® for theoposelves, in ik® 
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List of sidxastes of Rajputs found in the Tehri-Garhml State —(coneluded). 

(b) Other Rajputs —(coneluded). 


665. 

656. 

66 ?. 

663. 

669. 

670. 

671. 

672. 

673. 

674. 
675- 

676. 

677. 
673. 
679. 

630. 

631. 

632. 
635. 

634. 
6S5. 

635. 
637. 

633. 
639. 

690. 

691. 

692. 

693. 

694. 

695. 

696. 

697. 

698. 
699* 
700- 

701. 

702. 

703. 

704. 

705. 

706. 

707. 
703. 

709. 

710. 

711. 

712. 
713- 

714. 

715. 

716. 

717. 

718. 

719. 
72D. 
721. 
722v 

723. 

724. 

725. 

726. 

727. 

728. 

729. 

730. 
73U 

732. 

733. 

734. 

735. 

736. 

737. 


* 


Ofangan. 

73S- Panai. 

&ii< Satiinri, 


Marwal. 

739. PanjiyaL 

3'2. Sirkandival. 

934' 

Olatlia-iir. 

740. Patara. 

Si 3. Sa-.w.ia/ 


Oludiiya. 

741. PajjarL 

314. Sag wan. 


llawaL 

742. Farela. 

815. Sanrashi. 


0fajkh^-.aii. 

743. 'Paroj^a. 

313. 

PP'l. 

Madwan. 

744. Pnrbyal. 

317. Sarteli. 

RPR. 

Olarswai'i. 

745. Pnran. 

SI3. Sareiii. 

390. 

Olamsi. 

745. Pm^b 

SI 9 . Sankanyal. 

RR i. 

Marari. 

747. Pajarl. ^ 

323. Santri, 

RRR. 

^Latlisaiiara. 

743. Puiiwari. 

S2l. Saroyal. 

RRR. 

M-arwari. 

/ e ^. -7 n * cl,. 

S22. Saloni. 

RR4. 

Ndzarlya. 

750. Poi-syapya. 

S23. Saniwal. 

8^5. 

Nagwal. 

751. Phiswari. 

524- Sadevi. 


Xagyara. 

752. Piiigwai. 

S25. SakwaL 

RR7. 

2sagteri. 

753. Piagalwan. 

325. Saragsma 


NagehuwaL 

754. Pan. 

327. Sangela. 

899. 

A'awara, 

755. Pasan. 

S23. Suriar.f 

900. 

Narij'al. 

756- Paitari. 

829. Sugal. 

901. 

Nayai. 

757. Palseta. 

S3Q. Siinakhani. 

909. 

Nakraiiiid. 

75 S. Patha, 

831. Sup wan. 

90)4 

Nakui'chi. 

759- Pausaxi. 

S32. Sukyan. 

904. 

Nakhwan- 

760. Phagwan. 

833. Sniliyat. 

905. 

ISTagarkoti. 

761. Phariyata, 

S34. Sujrya. 

906. 

XadtwaL 

762. Fhalaai. 

835. Suyal. 

907. 

Xaisa. 

763. PiianBaji. 

855. Suketi, 

QuR. 

Nagdiira. 

764. Pharsiila. 

S37. Suinan. 

909. 

Nahi, 

765. Phiilmaii. 

833. Sural, 

910. 

Naik. 

766. Phuini, 

839. Suwakoti. 

Q! i. 

Xaiii, 

767. Pimnara. 

840- Supariya. 

912. 

hTaithani- 

763. Pi iena nwan. 

S4i. Sunbari- 

913. 

Nairiata. 

769. Phedab 

S42. Siiwai. 

914. 

XangraL 

770. Phedvval. 

843. Singliwan. 

915. 

Xaulyata. 

77!. Phontnni. 

S44. S,irkoti. 

Q14. 

OsantiyaL 

772. K-againval 

845- Sinyari, 

91 i 

Naiidiiar'waL 

773. Ptatyan. 

846- Singra. 

91 R. 

Nirwari. 

774 Rariiaura. 

847- Singoti, 

9f9, 

Nhval. 

775. P^nngai, 

S4S. Siro,ra. 

920. 

Nival. ^ 

776. Raiaiiia. 

849. Sii’g'wal. 

92]! 

Nirakoti. 

777. Raj wan. 

850. Siniwal. 

922. 

Nijala, 

778. Rankoti. 

851. Simsvrari. 

923. 

Nagli. 

779. Pi.ayata. 

852. Siyal. 

924. 

Nath. 

780. Rawan. 

853. Simal. 

995, 

Nayak. 

781- Ramwan. 

854* Sidwain 

926. 

Nadal. 

782. Haadwal. 

855. Simswan. 

927. 

Ggra. 

783. R^aiidaui. 

856. Siinvan. 

928. 

Opila. 

784. Rauswal. 

857- Siiganiya,ii. 

929. 

ParyaL 

7S5. Ratgali. 

853. Sauiidal. 

930. 

Paratl. 

786* Platkaii. 

859. Saimdaiii. 

931. 

PawawaL 

737. Raithwal. 

860. Saurlnynl. 

932. 

Pas wan. 

733. Pwamata. 

S6I. Sondhari. 

933. 

Pagalda. 

789. Ranithaa. 

862. Sorni. 

934. 

Padari, 

790. Rautliaa. 

■ 865- Sogri. 

935. 

Paleta. 

79!. Raulyal. 

B54. Soiial. 

935! 

Favvan, 

792. Kaulyu. 

865. Seiiiwaii. 

937. 

Partliula. 

793. Eaiinyn. 

366- Sekwan. 

938. 

Pachami. 

794. Ranliyata, 

S6 i riSiiwal. , 

939. 

Padadyal- 

7^-5 • HatliTi;', 

S63, Semwal. 

940. 

Poiidiyar. 

796. UaiiiXiita. 

869. Sendwai. 

941. 

Pnniyara. ■ 

797. Rai. 

870. Swara. 

942. 

Fatal. 

793. RaikwaL 

871. Syanthi, 

943. 

Pagwal. 

799. Raithya, 

872. Sarki. 

944 . 

Pamwal. 

80©* RaisB'an. 

873. Sr2it,hi. 

945. 

Panerv 

SGI. Raiithi. 

874. Send!. 

946. 

Parar. 

S02- KaithwaP’ 

875- Bariyal. 

947 ! 

Faiithawal. 

8 O 3 . Raiyata. 

876. Sam wan. 

948. 

Patupal. . 

804. RendwviL 

877. Sarikwaii. 

949. 

Parmar. 

805. Rohela, 

■ 878. Satwari. 

950. 

Panehwana. 

806. Rikhwaii. 

879. Sasoli. 

951, 

Pokliariyal. 

807. Kinganla. 

83D. Sarman. 

952. 

Pokhlam. ■ 

,803. Ramthauyal.. 

,881. Saiiiarwan. 

953. 

Panwaiya, 

809., Sant wan. 

882. Savranri. 

954. 

Paji. 

810. Salani. 

833. Satpak, 

955. 

No 3;737 and 392— 

" th ” is pronounced hard and the other soft. 



Sartora. 

Siitniyai. 

Sllyaiiri. 

Tuiiera. 

To belli, 

Tonyari, 

TTir-rrala. 

T 

iregota.J 

Taiwara. 

Tambur. 

Tawar. 

i- amer. 

TLi,r;vara. 

Tarwan. 

Tilwal. 

Tii'tliwal. 

Tilwan. 

Timlwal. 

Towar. 

Topwal, 

Tanr. 

Taus. 
TuragivaL 
Tat era,. 
Tadewan. 
Takari. 

Tan daily a. 

Tandi. 

Tetli, 

Taksara. 

Takniya. 

Tangan. 

Tipariran. 

Titival. 

Tikal. 

Ti<iiyal. 

Thapli, 

Thai wan. 

Thaiiyan. 

Thalura. 

Thopwan. 

Thowan. 

Thokyata. 

Thapa. 

Thaknr. 

Thagora. 

Uphardi, 

Udariy aT 

ITpal, 

rdasi. 

Udaii, 

Umrasya. 

Tjjera. 

ITmsya. 

Upran. 

Tjpmebara. 

TJpkandi. 

Choriyata. 

Hiatmaula. 

Ghana i. 

Chatwan. 

Chamchali. 

Charchai. 

Chainwal. 

Chanan. 

Charpali. 

Chipwan, 

Chirpuri. 

Chuyala. 

Ghenpan. 


f Sanars hwe assumed many high caste Eajput names. Some Snaars call themselves Chawhan, some call 
fch3.'asclv:^s Bati Jila. and call eha asaives A j'.va-l, while as a matter of fact Suaars are Shudra?. 

J Nos, 892 and 893—^in one ** i *’ Is hardj and in the other is soft. 
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CHAPTEB XII.—T3ITBE O!^ CASTE. 


APPiJNDIX ;D, 

Monographs on certain castes and tribes. 

(] ) Bhol'ms. 

(Based on a note by Mr. J. M. Charles, b.a. bl.b., Deiuity Collector.) 

The Bhoksas are much akin to the Tharus and arc found dovetailed between tlw 
latter tribe in the tarai and bhabarjvom the Naini T’al-Pilibhit district border extend®- 
westwards across the north of Bijnor district and the south of Gathwal to the Gan 2 es° 
Their numbers as returned at the present census are— ^ 


1 . 



! Number enumeratod in 1931. 

Distx'ict. 




1 .Persons. i 
1 

Males. 

Females. 

Bijnor 

304 

158 

146 

Kaini Tal 

6,685 

3,554 

3,129 

Garliwal 

63} 

348 

283 

Provincial Total 

7,618 

4,060 

3,558 


XVni it win ha ^ Hindus. Brom serial no. 9 of Imperial Table 

when thev miTnhT^ri tabulated at every census since 1881 

Thismavbe pomn-i^'^t) ^-+ 1 . Vi thus inoreased hy 34‘6 per cent, in 50 year.^ 

—^ ^^91 (1,208) seems inc orrect (even if we add in the 699 Mahra Bhoksas 

not included in Imperial Table XVIII), and 
the retuims of Bhoksas from districts Pyzabad 
and Sultanpur and Benares State in 1921 seem 
open to question. The variations in the figures 
of Bijnor and Garbwal between 1921 and 1931 
shown in the margin may be due to migration 
across the Bijnor-Garhwai border on which they 
live. The hTaini Tal Bhoksas show an increase 
of 6‘3 per cent, since 1921, which is slightly 
more than the average increase among Hindus 



Bhoksa population. 

District. 




1931. 

1921. 

Bijnor 

304 

1,177 

Garhwal 

631 

1 

7 


themselves under some otiSh c^tehave since migrated or have returned 

and Castes^!^^ thr^ttlf wf ^7 Crooke on pages 56-61 of his Tribes 

devotS to The following paragraphs are 

occurred in thJlast 30 or has been collected and any changes that have 

present-day rOTr^^Sve<i ^ the origin of the name Bhoksa and the 

origin as w2relatprl*’hv'<3-^^^n^^^i Rajputs and give the same account of their 

only tMs mheb f w Bhoksas cannot give the period of their migration. They know 
ye^ ^ for the last 1,200 

appears I the 

Hngiiya^H^aS^ mentioned by Sir H. M. Elliot all save the 

^ f? Tr, stiB reoogmzed in Haini Tal district 

n district there are three stages in marriage amons» tbA T^l,AVsn«i 

* *‘SwS,'S*t;inf X,.'”r '>* W^»<lDg laslie^n toSght about 

one piece of hm (turmeric), a twig of S ^ ceremony Re. 1, 

are sent to the boy's hoiie thr^hlt^Shm^/J® of charcoM 

represents good fortune, hcOdi is toTepresemf SSThSh ^tL l^h 
represent prosperity and long Hfe j the ehwcE ^ 5 

. and to impies8^(^ them the neoe^ity ofiSS 1 ^ 
eodiBi view, a good life^ keeping the 
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(2) Ganam .—Tills is tiie ceremoiiy o.f iixlng the date of marriage. The representa¬ 

tives of the bridegroom come to the girl's house with a Brahman and Xai. 
The Brahman fixes the auspicious clay to which the parties have to agree. 

(3) Wedding ,—Three da3’s before the marriage a feast is given by the representa¬ 

tives of the girl in their village and in the same vraj" by the representatives 
of the boy in his village. This marriage feast at both places is called 
the feast of Matjaga, Next dajr comes another feast called the feast of 
Mandhao, This also is given in both villages. One day before the 
marriage a third feast is given at both places called the Tel-hi-roti (feast 
of oil). On the wedding claj’ another feast called Bharat-ki-roti is given 
in the boj^’s village before the starting of the bharat and in the girl's 
before the arrival of the bharat. 

At the wedding a post cut from a 8emal tree is fixed in front of the house of 
each partj' and over that a mandap (small improvised shrine). At the 
bridegroom’s house a jar full of water is placed near the post and the 
bridegroom makes seven pAeras (oircumambulations) round the post. 
Some female relation, usualK^ the sister-in-law, stands near the post 
with some rice and at each phera the bridegroom takes a handful from 
her and puts it into the jar. Soinetiines only thiee plieras are performed. 

At the girFs house where the regular marriage takes place seven pheras are 
performed round the post the bride and bridegroom, the bride leads 
in the first four and the groom in the last three. 

The fifth feast is given by the bridegrooDi in his village on return. It is called 
the feast of Balm or the feast in honour of the arrival of the daughter- 
in-law. 

A Brahman officiates at the marriage. 

Chala ,^—The bride staj^s only for two or three daj^'s at her husband’a house and 
then is brought away, and if she is not taken back mtliin 16 day's she has to 
stay at her parents’ house and cannot return to her husband within a year. 

Widow re-marriage (known as fcuf) is permissible, and so is the re-marriage of 
a divorced woman. 

The chut^haia {ov garh-haiiha) custom of the second husband of a widow going to 
live at Ms wife’s house, which is in vogue among the Tharus, is not 
practised hy Bhoksas. 

On the other hand, Bhoksas sometimes practise the gharjawam custom of 
adopting a son-in-law into the family whereas Tharas do not. 

Ordinary adoption of a son is practised by the Bhoksas but is decreasing. 

6. Bhoksas usually cremate their dead, but those who die by burning or from 
cholera, small-pox, snake-bite or drowning are alw^ays buried. Persons who are burnt 
to death are not cremated again because it is believed that they' have already had a 
tasi;© of fire. No reason is given as to w'hj" a person who dies by drouming is buried. 
Persons who die of cholera and small-pox are buried, because it is believed that if they 
are burnt the disease will spread. A man who dies of snake-bite is buried, because 
like the Tharus, Bhoksas believe that although seeminglj^ dead the person lives on for 
three days. 

Before cremation two balls of kneaded flour covered with turmeric are placed on 
the chest of the deceased. The bod^^ is wrapped in a white unw^ashed cloth, and as in 
the case of the lharus is usually burnt (or buried) to the west or south of the village, 
though they can give no reason for this. 

Bhoksas have to feed Brahmans before the funeral feast takes place. 

1. The Bhoksas worship Jzmla 2)ebi of KasMpur, the Debi at Atariya, the Hutka 
Debi in Blabas near Pilibhit. The greatest of all is supposed to be of Kashipur. There 
are only a few families of Bhoksas who worship at Nanak Alatha, and none of these returned 
themselv^ as Sikhs.* 

8. As among Tharus so among Bhoksas the power of the panoJmyai is very great. 
There used to be 4 office bearers in the panchayat Imoivn as TaJchat (head man) 

Daroga and NaL Now the office of Nai has been abolished. All disputes are settled by 
the panchayat under the direction of the Takhat and the 3Iunsif, The Daroga's w^ork is 
of an executive or ministerial nature. The Nai^s work was to collect people for the 
panchayat The offices of Takhat Mumif, and Daroga are hereditary. 

0. It is rather difficult to distinguish bj^ appearance between a Bhoksa and any 
other Hindu. Their houses are very similar to those of the Tharus and are kept equally 
clean. 

The influence of the Brahman is much stronger among Bhoksas than among Tharus, 
and is becoming still more predominant. 

At their marriage Bhoksas have to don the sacred thread; in fact the Brahman 
priest actually puts it on and receives Be. i-4-0. as his fee for so doing. 

Ficle Orooke, Volume n, page 59^ para^apii ii. 


Death rites. 


Beligion, 


BanohayaL 
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CHAPTER XII.—RACE, TRIBE 0.R CASTE, 


Some Bhoksas are fond of pig’s flesh but many will not toiicli it now. 

Like the Tharus they have acquired a great reputation for sorcery and witch-crafty 
hut they are rapidly leaving such things. 

Bhoksas are very backward compared with Tharus in the matter of literacy, only 
23 males being returned as literate (none in English) and no females. This is only 0*7 per 
cent, of males aged 7 years and over, compared with. 5 • 64 per cent, of Tharu males and 0*17 
females aged 7 years and over. 

The occupations of Bhoksas have not been separately tabulated but they live chiefly 
by the cultivation of rice. They sow dhan (broadcast rice) in Chait which they harvest in 
Sawan or Bhadon, This crop is known as Chaitua or Gaja, The stumps are allowed to 
remain and sprout again during the rains and this second crop, known as Punji, is harvested .. 
in Kunwar or Katih. 

Conclusion. Always more Hinduized than the Tharus the Bhoksas have continued to merge 

still more fully into Hinduism during the last 30 years, and the process being very gradual 
the tribe has not suffered in numbers by the contact but have steadily increased from census 
to census. 

(2) The Ghurers of Tehri-Oar7iwal State. 

Numbers^ 1. At the present census 1,999 Muslims were returned in Tehri-Garhwal State. 

and origin. Out of this number about 230 are Muslims whose forefathers migrated to Garhwal from 
the plains some years back and settled there permanently. They are chiefly found in the 
town of Tehri. The rest of the population consists of Ghurers who all live in villages. 

Churers are said to have existed in Tehri-Garhwal centuries before the first Muslim 
invasion of India. They were originally professional makers of churis (glass-bangles, c/., 
the Churihar of the plains) but have now almost given up this profession and are agricul¬ 
turists. Most of them live in their own villages in Bamund and the rest are scattered in 
several villages. 

As far as is known and according to the verbal assertion of some of the oldest Churers 
their forefathers migrated from Nepal into Garhwal some centuries ago. The truth of theft 
assertion seems to be corroborated by their general features which are typically Nepali. 
They have pronounced high cheek bones. This gives a conical appearance to the face which 
narrows down to a pointed chin. Adult males generally have a thin and scattered beard. 
The moustaches, if any, are even more sparse. The complexion is often dark, and eyes 
slanting. Their dress, with the exception of a few of the younger generation who have 
copied the fez from other Muslims, is just the same as that of any ordinary village Rajput 
or Brahman. 

Organimiion. 2. Sub-castes similar to those of Rajputs and Brahmans are found among them 

' usually called after the names of villages from which their progenitors came. R 

interesting to note that the well known cast© designation of among Rajputs is also 
found existing among them. Some of the other sub-castes are 

Sadrwan. \ 

Ghimalwam^ Nagpuriya (probably after Nagpur in British 

GarhwalV ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Crola y Chaudpuriya (from Ghandpur). 

^ ^ Dungal (from Dhimg Madar 

Sadxwanna. 

of Ohimalwans and Sadrwannas, among whom some inter¬ 
marriages have taken place recently, these form endogamous groups. 

When asked for broader divisions of them caste they say they are^^^ S^^^ 

into—Shaikh Siddiq, Shaikh Quraishi and Shaikh Dhapalohi (i.e., one whose profession is 
' ' beating a drum like a Bajgi among Hill Dorns). 

Mdigim. 3. Like other villagers they worship Hindu gods and deities such as Narsingh (the 

man-lion god), Nag Baja (the serpent god), Achhari, (spirits), Mantari (also a kind of 
spirit), and Chandra Badani Bhagvxiti. Sometunes jagar (exorcism of evil spirits, 

Jagri or Jagaria, paragraph 4 of Appendix 0 to this chapter) is also performed. ^ They also 
follow other Hindu practices such as having horoscopes caste by Brahmans at the birth 
of a child, comparing of horoscope before a marria^ alliance is settled worshipping 
the stars {garha pvja), and observiog preliminary marriage ceremonies such as sahpaitO'’ 

JuddihaiJi, ^d bak-d<in. The services of a Brahman aie eBi^oyed on such occasions. Some 

Chnrer fenulies have their own BraJmian ptw-oftife; CHhers have retained their gazis, while 
some consult both ^uroUts and qetzis. They ^ riaim to belong to the Sunid sect and 
observe Sunnat, but they have very vague notions about iJiife. . 

Some of the older Cararers aetnally confused that & jfew years ago they did not know 
what a Kartm was or what Islam was. They didi not -kdow any f^tivals and the 

only difference between them and the Hindus wae that fi% brttijid their dead whereas the 
BEiMus cremated theirs. But now the new ^heraiion % new ideas They 

bbsffl^: 1 'of ^ their 

Sfffiaiwr are gradually tending towards the couventtonaJ of theLr isVgion ^ 
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(3) The Jads of Jadang and Tahiaur Nelmig {Tehri-Garkwal State), 

1. The Jads are a petty trilje inhabiting the frontier land on the boundary line 
between the Tehri-Gaihwai State tenitoiy and Tibet. They own two villages Jadang and 
Nelang which are at a distance of twelve miles from each other, situated on the banks 
of the Jadganga-j which has its origin near Jadang village and is at a height of about 
11,310 feet above sea level. 

In all their features, most of their manners and language, they are inore aldn to the 
Bhotiyas than to the Garhwalis or Biisharis and appear to have iminigrated from Tibet, 
but the}’ emphatically refute any such suggestion and assert that they came from Bushahar 
years ago. But even achnittiiig this, it in no waiy precludes the possibility that they first 
migrated from Tibet to Bushahar, and thence to Nelaiig and Jadang in Garhwal, 

2. The}’ chiefly live on trade vdth Tibet and on the hire they get for transporting 
grain and such other commodities as can be carried on the back of their sheep and goats 
(which they keep in hundreds) from Dehra Dun to several hilly places. They take rice, 
wheat and other grain such as mojidiia, ■pluiphiira, clihia, etc. to Tibet and bring back wool, 
Bhotiya salt, ponies, goats, borax and woollen goods. Their permanent homes are in 
Nelang and Jadang but they stay there only for three months, the rest of the year they 
divide betw’een Harsil (a place tliirty miles below Xelcmg) and Daiicla, a- village 50 miles 
from Harsil. While moving from Nelang to Harsil or fi’oni Harsil to Danda they move 
with their goods and all their baggage leaving nothing behind. They travel very slowly and 
halt at short and convenient distances. The greater part of their life is spent in impro¬ 
vised tents wliich generally consist only of a sheet of white cloth under which they pack 
everything mcludiiig their dogs. They are practically nomads mG\’iiig tluoiighout the 
greater part of the year between Dehra- Dun and Rikliikesh on the south and Tibet on the 
north. l^Tiile moving they always carry their spinning wheels with them and spin in their 
spare time. Their women are generally very busy. Besides their household duties they 
spin, weave or card wool. They are sturdy and very active. They manuiacture woollen 
sheets, blankets, bendis, barmols and ■panMiis which are sold in the local markets. 

3. The men dress like ordinary Garhwalis but the women do not attire themselves 
as the Garhwmh women. They wear long coats, generally black, made of blanket cloth 
reaching dovui to the heel and girdled up vdth long narrow strips of red vcooUen cloth. 
The head-di^ess is a shallow dish-like woollen cap which is turned up and folded all round 
the rim. But generally they leave their heads uncovered. For lower garments they use 
trousers, made of the same material as their coats. 

Their food includes barley, wheat, rice, and Bhotiya tea which they make after the 
fashion of Bhotiyas churning it in a long bamboo-vessel* 

4. They claim to be Rajputs and are divided into the sub-castes of Negi, Bhandari, 
Giiruyata, Risaia, Rawat, and Rana, but they are never known to have inter-married 
even "with the Khas-Rajputs of Garhwal. These sub-castes are strictly endogamoiis. 
Goiisin marriage is permitted even with their maternal cousins. The higher castes of Teliri- 
Garhwal do not take food or vrater touched by them and regard them as no better than 
TTill Dorns. Curiously enough this Jad community has Dorns of its own, including Orhs, 
Lohars, and Kolis, who hold much the same status among the Jad community as the Hill 
Dorns hold among the Rajputs and Brahmans of the hills. 

They worship the pandmas^ Bkugwati and the Lai Devata of Bushahar. 

They speak the Bhotiya language among themselves but whenever they sing they do 
so in Garhwali. They have never been known to sing in their own language. 

(4) The Kamiupuri Vaiahya, 

1. This community claim to be the descendants of ihose of the early Vaishya vcmia 
who settled in Kamlapur, a city in Kashmir (named after Eamala goddess of wealth) men¬ 
tioned in the Rajtarmigini^ (Kalhan’s famous chromcle of Kashmir written in the 12th 
centmy A.D.). 

It is said that when the commercial importance of Klamlapur declined most of the 
members of the Vaishya community migrated from that city. Some went towards Bombay 
and to parts of the Central Provinces where they carried on their profession as traders 
and merchants. Otherswvent eastwards and settled in Jaimpur and other parts of the 
United Provinces, while some proceeded into Bihar and Orissa and on to Bengal. Wherever 
they went they were styled by the name of the city fi-om which they had migrated though 
the name became corrupted to Kamlapati, Kawalapnri, Kaulapuri, Kalapnri and so on. 
It seems that in some parts the Vaishya suffix was dropped. Whten the uplift movenaent 
began some 20 yearn ago this scattered community in some places found they were being 
regarded as a caste outside the Vaishya uarm, so they have organized themselves by 
means of their All-India Shri Kamlapuii Vaishya Mahasabha {headquarters at Ghapra, 
Bihar and Or^a) with a view to maintaining their social position. Prom past census 
reports (notably that of Bengal 1901) it seems that they have been recognized as Vaishyas 

^ iV, ■ , ' , . 
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in most places. They have been included under Vaishyas in the United Provinces in the 
census of 1931. 

2. They have kept contact between the scattered sections of their clan and form 
an endogamous sub-caste of the Vaishya community. They include in their goiras 
Kashyap, Balandana, Sandilya, Gantam, Parasara, etc. 

3. They follow the orthodox sanatanist faith and are mostly Vaishnavas. Some 
are Saivas^ others Saktas and some Nanakshahis. 

They wear the sacred thread (yajna sutra) and observe all the orthodox ritual of the 
twice-born. They have the following marriage customs which they claim to be peculiar 
to their community. 

(1) The bride is seen by the bridegroom’s party and the bridegroom by the bride’s. 

(2) The horoscopes of both bride and bridegroom are examined. 

(3) At the betrothal ceremony the blade’s party adorns the bridegroom, with hetelj 

flowers, etc. This is known as the bararaJcsha ceremony. 

(4) No amount is fixed for the titih. 

(5) At the marriage ceremony the bridegroom’s party brings the following things 

for the bride ;— 

. {a) an ornament, tied by a tluead and wrapped in silk, known as the Tag Pat 
DJiolna. 

(6) A deep red silken-embroidered bodice {dhoU). 

(c) A chunari (the bride’s wedding dress) coloured in Imsuma. 

(6) The bridegroom is received sometimes on hoi'seback, sometimes in a palanquin 

by the bride’s party, chiefly ladies, accompanied by songs and music. 

(7) On the matrimonial night the bride’s party do not give a feast to the bride¬ 

groom’s party ; but the next day the liride’s i)arty may feast the bride¬ 
groom’s party if they wish. 

Kamlapiiri Vaishyas permit widow re-marriage in special circumstances but do not 
regard it with much favour yet. 

In matters of diet the community is fairly orthodox. They do not drink intoxicants 
and are mostly vegetarians. 

4. Their occupations are chiefly commercial, dealing in grain, gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, jewehy, cloth, lao, etc. Some work as commission agents. Others are zamindars 
and cultivators. 


(5) Korwas. 

1. These represent the very few survivors in this province of a Munda-speaking tribe 
found on the borders of the Sarguja State in the south-east of Mirzapur district. The 
numbers returned at this census are as follows :— 


District. 


Cawnpore 
Analiabad 
Benaares 
Mirzapur 
Kae Bareli 


Provincialtotal 


I 

j Korwa popialation in 1931. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

22 

! 6 

16 

37 

21 

16 

251 

120 

13) 

193 

95 

98 

I/.. 


* v. 

1 504 


261 


I strongly suspect that all save those returned in Mirzapur district are not Korwas 
at aU, but belong to some other caste or sub-caste vrhich has been confused at the time of 
enumeration or subsequently during compilation. This is especially the case in Allahabad 
where the 37 shown all returned their religion as Jain, ^e remainder v'^ere returned 
as Brahmanic Hindus. Errors in tabulation are not surprising in the case of such 
a small community. In 1891 only 33 Korwas were returned, aU from Mirzapur district. 
In 1901, the only other time they were separately tabulated, they numbered 617, again 
all in Mirzapur. In 1931 Mirzapur returned only 193. As many hve in the hiUy and 
jungly tract# of Mirzapur district and are stfll quite uncivilized it is quite probable that 
the 1931 figure is not exhaustive. What does appear quite clear, however, is that the 
tribe is growing smaller in this province. 

2, A foil account of this small primitive tribe will be found on pages 322—334, 
■Volume HI, of Ckooke’s Tribes apd Casm of the North-Western Provinces and Oud . 
The following few notes deal with dbanges hi the last 30 Or 35 years, 

3. The Korwas of Kurhpan vill^e say that their ahbestors came &om Palamau and 
Khapparmanda some three or four g^eraiioBB ago. Soine of the Korwas still inhabit the 
hiEy tod jungly iaracts and are as backward as ever^ but a few have settled on the plains at 
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the foothills and have taken to agricnltiire. These have as a result become more civilized 
by contact. They are to be found in villages Kurhpaii. Brahi)aii, Bisrampur, Bekharan, 
Chainpur, Ghaghari, Barwar. Bajia, Kanwa, Adhaura and Ekchri. These men are dark- 
brown in complexion, strongly built and active. Tlieir average height is 5 ft. 6 ins., some¬ 
what more than mentioned by Goionei Dalton/^ They have improved their general appear¬ 
ance by keeping their hair cut short and shaving their faces reg'ulaiiy. Their clothing still 
leaves much to be desired. 

4. In hlirzapur they are divided into three sub-tribes Dib Korwas, Band Korwas, 
and Parhiya Korwas. They recognize no sub-tribe of Aga-rijua Korwas nor Kisaii Korwas. 
This varies from the account given in Crooke. 

Koraku is another name for Korwa. The males are called Korcihm and females 
Korihus, 

5. These are still the same as mentioried in Crooke (Volume III, page 324, para¬ 
graph 5). NowadajT’s a man as a rule has but one wife and only takes a second if the & 5 t 
proves barren. Child-marriage is disa|)pearing and alliances are not usually contracted 
tUl both parties have attained maturity. Runaway marriages are less common now. The 
marriage is stiU arranged by the brother-in-law of the bridegroom. The bride-price is 
Rs. 5 still but the maund or two of rice is no longer added. VAen the maniage has been 
arranged the boy’s father goes to the girFs place and inspects her. After that the boy’s 
maina (maternal uncle) completes the settlement and lie is fed by the girl’s father. The 
wedding day is not fixed by the priest nor is any priest employed by the paidies throughout. 
The day is fixed by the mutual consent of the parties and the maniage xjrocession starts from 
the boj^’s house. At this stage neither party can wdthdi'aw from the contract, if either 
attempts to the panchayat compels fulfilment. The oldest man present at the marriage 
performs the ceremony of giving over the bride to the bridegroom w^ho shows his acceptance 
by putting seiidlmr (red lead) on the forehead of the giii and then the marriage is complete. 
The marriage party is fed and entertained by the girl’s father and then the bridegroom 
takes the bride home where he feeds his ciaiismeii. 

6. Divorce is prevalent among Korwas. If a woman eats from the hands of a I‘om 
or Chamar, or if she intrigues with such ; or again when husband and wife are always 
quarrelling, they will come to the panchuyi^i who after hearing what the parties have to 
say can announce their divorce. If a man illtreats Ms wife the panchayat will not oiit- 
caste him but they can reprimand him or fine him. A divorced woman can remany by 
the rite of sagai. This marks a change since Crooke wrote. 

Widows can remarry by the same rite, but, as in the past, it is usually with 
widowers. The widower still has to pay Rs. 1-4-0 to the relatives of the widow. The 
custom still prevails that a younger brother only can claim to marry a deceased man’s 
widow. It is a permanent marriage. 

7. The Korv^as still use their curious names for different relatives as exhaustively 
detailed by Crooke, and there has been no change worth the name in their birth and death 
ceremonies nor in their maimer of dealing with illness. Their baigas still flourish. The 
new year commences after Pnagun not in Fhaguu as mentioned by CTooke. 

8. Their impermanent jjamhayat {bhaiyari) is still called by invitation when 
necessary. This body deals with cases of adultery, etc. and punishment usually takes the 
form of a feast or a fine. DiBobedience to the panchayafs order leads to ex-communica¬ 
tion until the order has been complied with. 

9. Oooke wrote that the Korw^a makes no claim to be a Hindu. TMs is no longer 
true of those who have left the jungle and settled. They now claim to be Hindus and say 
that they worship the Hindu gods such as Gangama% Kalifnai, Mahabir^ Mahudeva^ etc. 
But they still worship their tribal god Maya Cliandol and employ their baigas and ojTias. 
Their primitive beliefe have hot been shaken to any appreciable extent. 

To their many beliefe as narrated in Crooke may be added their idea| that if a 
rainbow appears in the west it will bring rain whereas if it appears in the east the rainbow 
wfil stop the rain. 

10. The manner of living of those who still inhabit the Mils (Parhiya Korwas) has 
undergone but little change sinee Crooke wrote, and they stiU use their bows and arrows. 
Those who have settled beiow' the hills have ceased to employ tMs w^eapon chiefly because 
they no longer feel its need. The Korw^as in ilirzapur are stiU quite illiterate. The 27 
male and 4 female literates shown in Imperial Table XIV do not come from tMs dis¬ 
trict and probably are not Koiwas at ail. 

The occupational %ures shown in Imperial Table XI for Korwas are likewise open 
to suspicion, but I give them for what they are worth. Of the 125 male and 26 female 
eamem, 73 mal^ and 11 females returned cultmition; 19 males and 7 females were field- 
labourers and wood-cutters; 24 males are engaged in trade (these I suspect to be Jains 
jhom Allahabad)* 

In Miisapur those who work at all are cultivators and labourers, and are reported 
to be very industrious. 

* Yid& Crooke, Volume Ill, page 323, paragrapli 3 
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Language. 11. 41xo Korvwia lub<I ;i t)\\ ii. but. in iiio cxiao of fclxoso in oontaot 

with Hindus it Jias boon iiii'gely nioi 7 j;od l l.iiula:;(a.ni tluiu'fh thixy stiU retain amoiig 
thomsiilves a good dciuL of tlioir foi iui'i; (ollgu(^. 

Eelovv I givo some of tlxo woi'd.s poiuiluir bo lo, iogt>l het' w itli the lliudiiatamaiid 
English oquivalonts. 

Kirnoa ii'ordn. 


Urdti. 

Korwa oqnivalont. 

PlngUnii 1 

t)«|uivalouiu j 

lIVUii. 

1 Kni’Wtindviividoub.' 

Bngliah 

oquivalent. 

Admi (niard). 

Ivomkn. 

Mau (main). | 

Nimak. 

Duliim. 1 

►Salt. 

Anrat. i 

Ko.iTku. 

VVojiKMi (ibinaln) 1 

( 'liaiiaL 

Kntk : 

Kico. 

Mm’ghi. 1 

iSintkiL 

Unn, 

, Hnraj. 

Ikvr. 

JSuii. 

Biili. 1 

Piiwi. 

Gab. 

1 (..'baud.. 

.Battgu* i 

M.ooii. 

Kotta. : 

KiiiiAXe 

,i>t)g 

M'ara. 

Ipillui. i 

{Star, 

Oiiulia. 

OhtvGtu. 

ibvln 

Jnl-a. 

-l.^tulwvi* ■ 

ki,ll(30. 

Gtia.vpai. 

Parkuin, 

IkMl* 

Bakri. 

Mirmn. i 

Goab. 

Gliaxa. 

Kauda. 

tJar, 

Gatn 

1 Dangniku. ; 

Cow. 

Ag. 

Saingal. 

1 !li’irn. 

Blmirut, 

'BlinnHiku. | 

iJiiffalo. 

Per. 

Kath. ' 

True. 

PlmL j 

Dsdia. i 

Tlowor. 

Gelatin. 

Gohoraon. 

mieali. 

MitliUa. 

■Maxiln. j 

Curd 

Bhat. 

Lobu. 

.l-vit'.n ((sonknd). 

Ulinlii. 

(Ihira. 

Loinylotli, 

Pani. 

m. 

Watnr, 

Bid. 

li’u|)aokliU. 

Hair. 

Khana. 

Jomwa. 

To nail. 

IDibli. 

'Pi, 

H'aiid, 

Pina. 

Yiiri-yan. 

To drink* 

Pair, 

Kuba* 

idioii. 

Sona. 

Gitija. 

To sloop. 

U'ngli. 

Ariguri. 

Til ri. 

Idiiger. 

Pankha. 

l^aiua, 

■ Mxn, 

Daub. 

Toobh. 

Jana, 

Dub. 

To go. 

JMak* 

Munin. j 

Ht)0O, 

Zamin, 

Uatii. 

.lilaxtli. 

Ankh. 

; Min, 

Kyo. 

Asman, 

iSiniii'. 

Kky. 

I\au. 

»Sutiir, 

i 

Bar. 


Conclusion. 13, '.riio Koi vras of Miraaiui!.' j.n'ovxdo an illustration t)f a. priinitivo tribo who haTC 

found it very hard to accommodate thomsolvos to tho Hindu oonmuinity with which they 
have oomo into contact. This is not surjii’ising bocauso tho inaccessible nature of the 
country which was their home has rondorod that contact difficult and sixasinodic. It 
seems they have never had agricultural instincts and so they have clung to their jungle 
homes living on such flesh as they could acquire and ou jungle produce, 'fhoso who haw 
left the hilly areas are begiuumg to assimilato something of Hiuduiam and Hindu culture 
and are proving good workers. They are miserably poor still but some improyement 
in their appearance and general condition is perceptible. 

The numbers of the tribe as a whole are declining and in time tho jungle-dwellers will 
probably disappear but there is no reason why the remnants should not settle as part of 
the tribe has done already and become good cultivators, but this will probably not ocoui 
for many years to oome. 


Theirnumbers 


(6) The Saharias {or Saheriyaa). 

(Based on a very Ml note prepared after personal investigations by N. 33. Bonarjee, 

Esq., 1.0.3.) 

1, The Saharias are found almost exclusively in the Ijalitnur sub-division of tte 


Distnet. 

Humber enumerated in 1931. 


Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

Kutfcra 

Jbansi 

iTalauii , ,, ^ ^ 

2 

i4,036 

73 

2 

7,079 

'im 

34 

Piovindal loial 

14,113 

7,122 

1' 6,991 


Past 

references to 
the Sdheriyas* 


they nnmberm^ Sd:^^^^^^ 

cent.mthelastMlf-cenumy i^ey have be^ separately tabiated only once in between, 
that was m 1901 when 7,559 only were returned, Ho explanation of this low figni’e is 
forthcon^. Some had wandewd out of the ptoyinw or the enumeration was at fault. 

2. They arehriefly refeirred to m JOiicrmfinrn x * ? 

th£ North-Western Provinces* aM afuUer account'fi^ten by Ctobfeer ^Sinsonwrote 
‘^ Closely alUed to them (i.e. the Gonds) m mtemers ^ appearance are th^sLeriyas... • • 

* Atkinson, 1874, pa^ 531. * " , 

t Oraoke’s Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces ana Oufi {1896}, Vaixm^ JN, pages 252-4. 
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Tiiey are suppossd to be coaa3cCed tlie Kurkus of ike Ceiitrai ProvinceSj and as 

regards appearance tAey liaTo ii03 mapjijf oeea deserioed as rcseiiiolLiig moiikoys raciier 
than men. fhey subsist chiehy by ouit-mg grass and lire wood and also on the produce 
of Jungles/’ 

In the Jhansi District OazcUear (as revised in l,909j* the folio wing occurs— 

" Tile Joads are easdy d^stiiigaishable by their dat features and generally wild 
appearance, oiosely associated Witli theoi are the SaheriVas^ aiso teriiieci Sonr and 
Rawat. The danerijas are lower m the scale of liuiaanLij tiiaii the Goads. They are 
wood inan para and SiUipIe. Jtiie jungle is tiiair honia and provides thein direeily or 
indiieotly with their subsistenoe.*’ 

These quotations are important- as later we shall see what changes have been wrought 
by contact with Aryans in the interveiiing years, 

3. 01 the origin of the Saaeriya tribe (or caste as tiiejr now appear to be) nothing 
precise has ever been known and the Laoderii Saheriya can give no cGiiaite iniormation 
on the point. The few autiiorities w'ho nave reierxed to tliein m tlie iiast appear to nave 


suggested diiferent possible sources of origin. The Saheriyas nave practically no folklore 
noriegendsf co aceoant for themseives. In one vhlagt; they elaiiii to have come from the 
direooion of Gawnpore and in another from the direction of Katera. Katera is a portion 
of che Jhansi disoricti and it happens to iie in the direeiion of thwiipore. It seems they 
have existed in the distriet for so great a period that to all interns and purposes they 
may be regarded as indigenous. 

4. The appearance of the Saheriyas suggests '' Dravidian ” origin. In stature they 
are short. The average height of 22 men taken from live Villages was 5^3". The sliortest 


adult male was 4' 11'' and the tallest was 5' bk The iast, however, was a mosi exceptional 


case, and m taking the aver’age this man lias been excluded since he was obviously abnormal. 
The colour of the skin is a very dark bro wn, in several cases verging on black. Their 
hair is straight and is worn in various styles. Sometimes it is w'om long, sometiines' 
short, sometimes the head is shaved, and some members of the casie aifect the ckutia 
(sjiall tuft of hair on the lop of the head). The nose is diStiiicdy hat. lleasiireinents of 
the shape of the head and of the nose go to show that the Saheriyas are a long-headed 
and daiz-nosed people—facts which laKeii in conjunction wiih their height whicli is short 
would support the theory of cheir ‘‘ Bravidmn ” origin. While we are on tins subject it 
should be noted that there is now nothing monkey-like about the SaiieriyaT appeaxaiiee, 
and At-kinsoa’s description of them—^though very probably true in LS74—bears some'wliat 
hardly on the Sahenya of the present day. The ^Saheriya is of course a poor man, but 
he di^esses in a d?^oti and tiiria and, if he can by hook or by crook get one, a coat. He 
resembles to the ordinary eye any other villager. If a number of low caste persons are 
called together {for example at a beat) it is noi always i)ossible to pick out a Saheriva at a 
glance and mistakes are easilv made. 

o 

5. The Saheriyas in the past wA^re a jinigie tribe. The jungle is their home and 
provides chem direcdy or indirectly with their subsistence ’v In the next fei,v paragraphs 
we shall see what has been the result of contact wdth Hindu culture. 


6. The first point of note is that the Saheriyas are no longer a collected tribe. They 
w^ere at this Census found in 365 viliages scattered over ail seven parganas of the Laliipur 
Sub'divisioiiJ and a few were enumerated as far north as Jalaun disrrkt. 

They are now to be found not only in forest tracts but scattered throughout areas where 
no forest exists at aUg and many reside in Lahtpur municipality itself. There is no such 
thing as a complete Saheriya village, nor do any ruined sites exist in Jungle areas which are 
said to have been inhabited exclusively by Saheriyas in the past. Traces of Gond^ but not 
Saheriya villages exist. Saheriyas usuaUy inhabit 10 to 12 houses in a village which con¬ 
stitute a separate mvJimlla. This scattering of the tribe is important for it has increased 
the contract with Hindu culture and greatly increased the rapidity of Hinduiaation. It 
is due to some extent to deforestation and to the preservation of Government forests* 

7. The Saheriyas from one endogamous unit sub-divided into many exogamous sec¬ 
tions. To those instanced by Crooke may be added Bek, Burwariya, Dubriya and Lat- 
kuchra* There is nothing to correspond to the Australian phratry. Of these sub-divisions 
the Saheriyas can give no account whatever, Grooka suggested that further enquiry might 


Their mvnn. 


ApijemaTiCe. 


Their scatlefed 
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Orgamzaiion. 


^ Jhansi District GaMksTf page 95. . 

f Sx-japt ia ‘.'iiiage (Aiilarj tUsy akim to irom Bajju the.brother of the Ehiimin the 

Tais, aowev'er, is aet the traAtianal lalkbra of the Saheriyas, but is borrowed* 

' I They were found la— 

Paigana ilaraura in 33 villages* , , 

„ Baiipur in 42 viEages,. 

,, Xlabxoni in 40 viSages. 

Lalitpux in 37 villages. 

„ Bansi in 83 vlHages. 

, „ Talbehat in 87 viliages. 

Bakbehat in 43 villages* 

§ew. in viiiagea Burwar, Buachsra, Para Kalan, Lagon, Jakhora, etr, , , . 

*|[ at Kamgarii in the Xarhat Forest Area. 
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probably show that at least some of them are of totomistic origin, !l'f there were then no 
trace of any totem now exists. It is true that some Sahoriyas boliere that the re-inoarnated 
soul of a man can take the form of a tiger and otliers a cow, but wo shall see later that 
this can be explained by other than totemistic reasons. No totems in the true sense of the 
word can now be traced, and there is no evidence that they ever had any conception of a 
totem as being a receptacle for man’s soul* nor that they connected magic with totemism. 

8. They have a, panchayat for three or lour villages. This meets as occasion demands. 
The panckes are elected and the mulchia presides. The post of miikhia is usually hereditary 
in one family and if that family fails a now m-akhia is oliosou by election. Though there is 
a caste mukhia it is very doubtful if this functionary can approximato to a tribal chief and 
there is certainly no particular class or family which is regarded as poeuliaiiy fitted to 
produce mukhias. The family from which the mukMa is chosen is simply a popular family. 
The mukhia, as in all castes, has fairly wide powers. He can suggest onteastiiigs and his 
advice is usually followed. He can demand a feast from an oll'ender against caste custom and 
may even levy a fine—but he is not regarded as a public magician as amongst certain 
tribes of Central Australia nor has he any supernatural po wers as in Melanesia, nor are there 
any tabiis in regard to him. f In short the present pimchayat syatom which prevails amongst 
the Saheriyas is purely Hindu. 

9. The religion of the Saheriyas is now very much akin to the Hinduism of the lower 
castes. They worship Bhawani, Oanesh, Krishna, Uammum and the other deities of the 
Hindu pantheon. A hst of local deities, most of which are said to bo dcilied worthies of the 
tribe is given by Crooke on page 264. Those deities arc Ckmr, Karsingha, Sanwar, Qoranya, 
Hatya, Somiya and Ahay Pal, Exhaustive investigation shows that the present day 
Saheriya has no knowledge of any of these deities except Gonr and Narsiwjha ; and even 
these last two have now been identified with the Hindu Gonr and tlvo Hiivdu Narsingh. In 
most of the villages of the southern parganas a belief in evil spirits {bhuts) will bo fourid.| 
But in no case is any propitiatory saorihee of a goat now mado§. On the other hand in some 
more sophisticated parts a belief in spirits no longer exists at all. 

The doctrine of karma and reincarnation is everywhere held by the Saheriyas, but 
beliefs as to the new home for the soul are divided, due no doubt to the varying extent of 
Hinduization of the members of the tribe. In one or two villages the Saheriyas believe 
that the reincarnated spirit can take the form of a tiger or a cow. This of course is in 
accordance with the strict doctrine of reincarnation, and it is not possible to say how old 
such beliefs are. It may, however, be conjectured that the second belief is of fairly recent 
origin. Ihe first belief that the reincarnated spirit can take the form of a tiger can easily 
be explained. It would appear to form one of the few relics that the Saheriyas retain of 
their jungle origin. In most of the villages lydng in the forest areas whei’e the tiger is fairly 
frequently foymd,, the Saheriyas even to this day have a very wholesome and natural 
respect for this animal. It is the jangal ha raja ” and on entering the jungle the Saheriya 
wall usually raise his hands in token of salutation to the presence of the tiger. This fact 
indicates their jungle antecedents, for no other oaste has this veneration of the tiger. Trom 
this ancient veneration the belief that the spirit can take the form of a tiger can very easily 
follow, and has proved strong enough to exist side by side with the Hindu doctrine. The 
behef that the remcamated spirit _can take the form of a cow may appear unusual. The 
Saheriyas camot themselves explain why they hold the belief, but it may be conjectured 
that wh^ oi^octox^d^m^first coi*^ sacred character of the 

oowwould natural^ he the firsythmg to strike the ima^^^^ 

with the jungle. Hence the cow along with the tiger assumed a position of 

and It IS easy to see how the beM mthe cOw as the r^ spirit arose At the 

same time whatever veneration the Saheriya may have had for the tiger and the cow, neither 

of these animals was ever, so far ^ can be discovered, raised to the rank of a totem. 

^ Totemism m the specific form that h^ to do with kinship means that a social group 
depen^ for its identity on a certam mtimate and exclusive^ relation in which it stands 
towards ana^al kmd orap^t km<% Such a belief leads to the members of a group 
consicti^ themselv® to be aU-o^efl^» with the totem. Sometimes the totim is 
thought of ^ being the ancestor of the tobe or to be a help hi time of trouble. But there 

IS nothing to sW that the early Sakenyw behef necessarfiy went so far as this. Awe or 

fear was probably the ongin of belief and this never prevented, so far can be ascer- 
tamed, the members of the tribe from ^The tiger if th^y could.1 “ When a savage 
nam^ ^eK a^r ^ ax^al, calls it his brother and reies to kill it/that animal is 
said to be his totem. That the Sakenyas ever went to this extent is very unlikely. 

* Elxetm.pla& o£ which may be fomxd in Eraaer’a €roldm Boitgh , 

te.5', Anoient Japan, some tribes of East Africa, the Aadenfc -nt a , v 

tribes of Assam, where both the headman and his wife have to observA t Zealand, or among the niH 

[Vm XVlh Gfoldm Baugh.} ® ^ respect of food and the like* 

^ These are believed to be responsible for evil and illaess* • , . 

§ Asnotedby Orooke, ■ ^ 

1 ( Fide B. it* Marett— Amhropologg^ 

If the tiger had reaUy been tihejSaberiya totem no Sah^lvavpnitWi^^ 

♦♦Bicaaer, Qoldm Bough (abridged), page 689. ^ hunted it. 
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Tills belief in the tiger as a vehicle for the reiiieaniation of the spirit is not universal 
(now at any rate) for in a large iiuriiher of other villages the ortliCjN:los Hindu doctrine is 
held. The departed spirit will go to heaven and then Yviil be re-born according to the 
deserts of the deceased. 

10. The ritual connected with death is practically the ordinary Hindu ritual. The 
dead body is burnt and the ashes are thrown into the nearest river or nahi. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that in jungle villages'^ tlie Salicriyas do not 
use the common burning gJmt, they take the dead body away to the jungle in order to bum 
it, and after burning it they take the ashes in a cloth to the river or stream.. Ihis desire 
to burn the body in the jungle also seems to be a relic of the jungle origin of the tribe. 
The funeral pyre of t}b.e deceased is lighted by the eldest son who remains impure for three 
davs.t 


11. Whether tiie Saheriyas ever had any primitive rites connected with birth, 
puberty, marriage and death cannot be ascertained!. They certainly have none now'. 
Cliild marriage, however, is practised and the marriage ceremony is the same as for 
orthodox Hindus and this applies to all villages whether Iwng in forest or other areas. 
Crooke (page 254) in describing the Saheriya marriage writes, “ Xexf clay (after ^he 
wedding) the pair walk five times round the shed in. the pre.sence of the brethren, and this 
concludes the marriage. Xo Bnaliman is fmiployed and the ceremony is carried out by an 
old man of the tribe or the brother-in-law' of the bride.” Thc^ old form of Saheriy<a 
marriage has now coiiipletely disappctared aiwl no traces remain. The orthodox Hindu cere¬ 
mony is observed every w’lmre. Both the Pandit and the Xai are present. There is the 
customary bliarai and the feast, the bride and the bridegroom, wwlk seven times round the 
fire and the rite of cludka bJiali is observed. Tlie remaining beliefs and custoin..s are of no 
great importance. If they ever liad any primitive beliefs regarding the Sun the Saheriyas 
have succeeded in retaining vein’ fewu They have of course no knowledge of what the Sun 
and Woon are, but stars are regarded in some places as being God’s cattle driven across the 
skies^. They cannot explain the rising and .setting of the Sun and have nothing to corre¬ 
spond with the conception of Piioebus driving his chariot across the Heewens. The Sun, 
however, is regarded as male, whereas the Moon is female. In some parts the marks of 
the Moon are supposed to represent an old w^'ornan spinning : but for none of tliese ideas 
is there any explanation. All Saheriyas, however, follow the orthodox rite of saluting the 
Sun in the morning on rising. 

Widow remarriage is allowed as amongst all low castes. If a woman has illicit connex¬ 
ion with a member of her own community she is oiitcasted by the pmichayat but on pa;\diig 
the necessary penalty (in most cases on giving a feast) she is permitted to re-enter the caste. 
The tabus connected with women in general are purely orthodox ones. She is regarded 
as impure during the menstrual period and during tliis time the menfolk cook their own 
food. After eliild-birtli the mother is impure for ten days until the dasivan (purification 
rite) is carried out. As noted earlier, hoivever, there are no more primitive or more 
stringent rules and ceremonies connected with the natural and domestic events of life. 

12. The house of a Saheriya consists of one room with a ehahuira in front and is 
always very clean. If stone is easily available, as it is in the south of the Lalitpur sub¬ 
division through which the Vindhya range runs, houses are substantial. In other parts 
the ordinary house is a hacliclia mud structure. The household utensils are those in 
ordinary use—the brass lota^ tlmH and. the earthen ghara. There is no architecture in the 
true sense of the word. No monuments of any sort exist nor are there any traces of mono¬ 
liths, dissoliths or dolmens. In this respect the Saheriyas are to he contrasted with the 
Gonds who have left behind definite relics of their one-time sway in Central India. Just 
as the Saheriyas have no aroMtecture of their own so they have no art nor music. If 
music is required'the services of local musicians^—the Basors—are requisitioned and the 
Basors will provide the music on payment of the necessary fee just as readily for Saheriyas 
as for anyone else. The general level of culture, therefore, among the Saheriyas is low. 

13. It is now no longer true to describe the Saheriya as a wood man pure and simple 
with the jungle for his home and subsisting entirely directly or indirectly on its produce. 
The present scattered condition of the tribe shows this. It is not even completely true 
of those who still live in jungle areas. It is still less true of those w^o live in Lalitpur 
municipality and in the ordinary cultivated areas. While the Saheriya certainly obtains 
his livelihood in forest vllages from'wood-cutting he alsi has become a labourer,- They 
Will be found in large numbers in the stone-quarries of Dhaurra, and the more prosperous 
zammduf makes use of them along with Ohamars as casual labourers for cultivating his 


Death rites. 


Other rites, 
cere^rionies 
and beliefs. 


Their houses 
culture^ etc. 


Occupation, 


^ Tbisapplies oiiiy to smne villages l^ag in the jungle areas and not to such places as Lalitpur proper, Burwar, 
Kolwara, Lagon, etc. 

t Thisrol© in a larsftrieterandmTsra onmitivefor^ existsin Polynesia, where for example in Samoa the®© who 
had attended the deceased could not handle food for some days, 

■. J;e.^ 5 r..th 8 seelasion of girls at puberty among the 2nlus, in New Ireland, New Guinea and elsewhere. Nor 
again is thoiio' any orlmitiva inlti-ation ceremony for youths at puberty, as Is in vogue among Australian tribes. 

The ongin-Of this bellai aiuH not be a.saarteined, but‘it may have originated, from the phenomenon of s hoot- 
ing-S-tars, 
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khudhasht. When tJio Salioriya.s (jaii find (MiiployinorU- of sort tliey rarek 

take to cultivation in tlio veal .sense of l word. In l lie son! Iku-o ]><ini;n.iuks tlirongh wki 
the Vindliya range runs oidy t.wo Saluvriya toiiaivts \v(vrc lonnd. 'rwo caso,s of Saherya^ 
possessing small share i in zmnmdari wore inei. wifli, hui- i?i, lun'tlior ease could the man 
explain liovv^ the property Iia-d origiiia.ny cotno in(,.o his fnaaiily. 8tuvh ca-scs are howeyero! 
great raid tj^ 

In the forest the Saheriya’s 0 (!cn])n.tions are w(KHl-(nitl/ing n.iul casual labour. Intb 
non-jungle areas wood-cutting is n;itura.!Iy i ivipowssihlo a,n(l the 8'a.h(n’iya usually falls tact 
on ca.sual labour as hi.s inetliod of siilisistorico. Ali'Og(it]ior 3,2r>t) inn.lo.s and .‘1/109 femab 
were returned as eai’ning their li\^olib(>od |n*i;n(ri])Jilly U/S wood (vul/i-cvrs or (iold-laboiireis,and 
61 males and 90 female,s as gonoral laboiirois. 800 niafes and .‘M fenia-lew wore retiunedas 
earning their livelihood ])rineipally by reguliir (uili-iva-tion. A fnri-hor 2114 males and 2o3 
females were rotnriied as cat tie-raisers. Ifroiu i:nforina.(i()n is'c-eived it would appear that 
the Saheriya is as good a cultivator as anyone CISC'! wlnm oru^e lie lak(\s to it. The mam 
occupations, therefore, are wood-cutting**' and agi*ic,iill/ura,l labour (li*st, and then cultivation 
There is one further form of suhsistonco, however, Mia-t still has (o 1)0 mentioned, m 
dhaiyya cultivation. Dhaiyya cultivation is [)racliscd l)y a.ll Ralierlyas. A patch of jungle 
or any waste land is burnt and jM/r seed is planted in tlie aslves. Ihu; (diis no rent ispij 
and such cultivation i^- not entered up in tlie villa.ge p>M,])or‘S. *riiis is not permanent agricm- 
tuie and the Saheriyas practise it ‘ imply as a cheap method of obtaining food for tlieir 
families and not as a source of profit. 

Conclusion, 14. We may now sum. up. 

^ This former jungle tribe has in the course of time boon scattered to all parts of tie 
Lalitpur Sub-division and even beyond, due to deforoBl-ation, prevserviog of Governmen 
forests and jmi)rovements in communications. This has increased contact with thu u 
culture and resulted in speeding up Hitiduization, which is of course more complete in 
the case of those Saheriyas now resident in non-jungle ai’cas and towns such as La i pnr 
municipality. The occui^at.ion of the members of the tribe has changed with cha-nging 
c rcumstance,s and a more or less traditional occupation of collecting forest produce 
agricultural labouring has crystallized out. The everyday contacts with Hinduism 
resulted in the disappearance of many of the remaining primitive beliefs of this “ Drayim^^ 
tr be, especially in the non-jungle areas, so that now their beliefs and ceremonies co 
nected with marriage and death are essentially Hindu. From being a tribe they ta ^ 
emerged as a Hindu caste. The Saheriyas themselves claim to be Hindus and Hindus o _ 
higher caste do not divSpiite the claim. Their position is in general estimation , , 

of the Bhangi, the Chamar and the Khatik and just helow that of the Dhimay or Ma • 
The Saheriya considers himself to be below the Gond. Contact with 
obviously been gradual and hence the Saheriya. has been able to readjust himself wi ^ ^ 
any illeffectsf. He has not been exploited in any way and he has apparently uevei go 
away in large numbers to look for work in distant places. There has been no legisia i 
interference with him except for the prohibition of dhaiyya cultivation in Goveium 
forests and no attempt at social uplift has 1:een made by missionary effort which^ f tbe 
a too violent suppression of tribal functions and life often lead to a rapid decline o ^ ^ 
tribe. The Saheriyas have thus by a process of steady but gradual evolution 
themselves quite thoroughly to the Hindu system. It can no longer be said ^ 

Saheriyas are primitive in the sense in which that epithet would be used for the Yeddas o 
Geyim, the Andamanese, or the Central Australian and African tribes. 
poor, and still quite illiteratej;, they are easy-going and happy-go-lucky and not in the 
discontented with their lot. They are not addicted to drink or drugs § and are a 
inoffensive people. According to Crooke they were generally cl assed as a criminal ri ^ 
though no paTticular coercive measures had been found neccBsary. They 
no longer so classed and indeed do not deserve to b0 go classed. They are not addictea 
violence of any sort, their chief crime being petty thefts of wood from Government foxes • 

TheSaheriyasoftoday must be classed as alow Hindu caste who have like Ahirs, Chamar^ 

Gadariyas, Bhangis, etc., their own traditional occupation, their own place in the vas 
web of the Hindu caste system to whicK they have fully adapted themselves. 

(7) The Tfiarus 

Their numbers 1* This tribe (or caste) has its headquarters in this province in the Naini Tal turd 
and habitat with colonies in Kherx, Bahraich^ Gonda and Gorakhpur* 

Including gatWing general forest produce, often on theha for the Joresb l^partanent. 
t Ckintrast the of contact mth Western civiliaation on Bed Indians and the Maoris. 

Only seyen males "Were refciijrned as Uterate in 1931 S'ndSahe^i'iya ho3'sand girls do not attend the villag® 

■ schools. ^ IV" .^IV"'''k'-VI^'VV" ■ V-V. ::l/" VL'IV l/ /'V^ 

I This statement needs some quali0cation, e.g., the Balieriyas “worhixig in the Phaxirra mires do 
liquor, but never to excess. This is probsfcbly due t^> the fact that he is ta contact Tyith Chamars and is earning 
good wages, 
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Their nninbers as returned at the present census are :— 


District. 

1 Nuniivar eniimcrated in 1931. 

F'-rsoiiS, 

Males. 

Females. 

Pilibhir 



4 


Gorakhvur 


^ .’-35 


791 

Easti 


2 

2 


Naini Tal 



1U230 

9.523 

X-tliCrvaOV,' . . 


5 

5 


Kheri 


3.624 

1,775 

l,S5i 

G;onci.a , , 


4,Ci“ 

^.0-9 ! 

1.955 

Bahraich 


ir531 

"'8i3 j 

718 

SnlVnniir 


15 


15 

Pi'Qvineiiil total 

"1 

3L5S3 

16.720 1 

!4,S63 


Tiie-y were all returned as Braiimanic Hindus, save five (amles two and females three) 
from Naliii Ta-1 district who profess the Aryan faith. 

From serial 2S of Imperial Table XVIII it will be seen that Tha-riis have been 
separately tabulated at every census during the last 50 years, during which time they 
have increased from 27.172 to their present figure of 31,5S3, i.e. by 16*2 per cent. In 
their headquarter district of Naiiii Tal their increase has been steady with the exce]3tion 
of the decade 1911-^21 when as a result of inniienza they showed adecrea;ie. Since 1891 
they show an increase in that district from 155397 to 20,753, i.e. 34.8 per cent., so that 
their coiitaxd -with Hindu culture has not proved adverse to their expansion. 

Their iiiimbers in other districts are affected by migration across the boundary into 
Nepal. Ill Gorakhpur the}" decreased steadily until 1921 (for reasons that we shall see 
later) and in 1931 have recovered somevrhat. In Kiieri and Gouda the ffnctuatioiis have 
been much greater, while in Bahraich they decreased steadily till 1911 and have risen 
steadily since. 

2. A very full account of the Thariis is given by Crooke on pages 380—406 of 
Volume IV of his Castes aytd Tribes of the North'Wesiem Provinces and Oiidh, based largely 
on previous aceoimts vTitteii by J. C. Nesfield, the Eev, S. Knowdes and others. In 
the following i)aragraphs I shall therefore confine niy remarks to any iieAv material that 
has come to light and on any changes that have occurred in the last 30 years or so. 

3. As regards the origin of their name, in Naiiii Tal it is commonly believed by the 
Tiianis themselves and their neighbours that they are so-called because they live in the 
iaral, but from Gonda it is alleged that the name is derived from thar which in their collo- 
c|iiiai language is said to mean ' below the hills'. The Tharus themselves have Httle idea 
of their origin and how they came to iniiabit the turai, but they allege tliis. much, that 
they originally lived in the hills of Nepal. 

4. The internal orgaiiLzation of the Tharus is still very indefinite and varies from 
district to district. In Naini Tal there are six sub-castes of Tharus:— 


(1) Batha or Batta. 

(2) Birtia. 

(3) Dahait. 


The last three depend merely on status. 
There are also six inferior siib-eastes— 


(4) Badvait or Barwaik. 

(5) Rawat, 

(6) Maton or Mahtam. 


. (1) Biixa as distinct from Bhoksa. | (4) Sansa. 

(2) Dhangra or Daiigw^ariya. j (5) R-ajia. 

(3) Ediiinka. j (6) Jugia. 

^ A Tharii of any of the six superior mb-castes enumerated above would formerly give his 
7iarml or hukJm^ to any of the six inferior sub-eastes but not the nigali or mouth-piece, but 
now as a matter of social reform since 1929 they have decided not to give even their Imkka 
or mriul to Dhangras, Khunkas, Sansas, and" Jugias. 

Note.—( i) Daagras or Dyn^'ariyas are supposed to have come from a place called Bhang in Nepal. 

^ „ (2)and according to the common legend are supposed to be the descendants 

ot a baiau vrho i':ept a 1 ham ‘^yoinan as a concubine. " ~ , 

Formerly any of the first sis sub-castes could, marry a virgin from any of the sis lower 
sub-castes, but now this custom has been stopped, and the upper sis" sub-castes have 
become an endogamous group, so perforce have the lower sis sub-castes. 

The Gonda Tharus are split up into many endogamous sections such as Busa, Dang- 
wariya, Detwar, Dhahwal, Dhaker, Jogi, Kathariya, Kliun, Khusiya, Kachhiia, Mushar 
Pradhan Furbaiya, Rajhatar, Rautar and Umra, of which the Jogis and Kathariyas wear 
toe sacred thread. The higher sub-castes look down upon the lower sub-castes such as 
Dhahwals and Kachhilas and wifi not even smoke with them. The Kathariyas do not keen 
hens though almost ah other Tharus do. ■ 


Jiefere7ices to 
Tharns, 


Their origin. 


Organization. 


76 
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CHAPTER XII.—RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 


Marriage rites 
and custo7ns. 


In Gorakhpur among others the following sections are found—K^xtha^iya, PachK- 
wahan, Bamhan Kliusiya, Rautar, Rangwariya and Rhilchaliar (or Dhaker). Tlie 
majority are Kathariyas. Crooke^*' mentions that their name may have come from a place 
called Kathar in Deokhur. Another version is that tliey originally came from Kathelah 
Basti district. A third explanation is that tliey were originally called Katar-hans meaning 
‘ children of the ‘ Katar \ from their custom (incidentally a B.ajpnt custom) of applying the 
sendhir (red lead) to the parting of the bride’s hair at marriage with a hatar, dagger. The 
Pachhwalian Tharus are very similar to the Kakhariyas in, their manners and customs. 
It is said that at one time they were actually Kathariyas, hut a quarrel took place as a result 
of which a large number of Kathariyas migrated and settled down in the east. As they 
had come from the west they came to he called Pachhwahans liy the other Tharus of the 
area in which they settled, Now-a-days, however, they do not use a dagger for applying: 
sendimr as Kathariyas do. 

The Bamhan (or Brahman) Khusiyas say that over a hundred years ago a Rajput 
Raja of Palpa (in Nepal) gave his Tharu kliidniatgars tlic title o;f Brahman. Khusiya means 
servant, and the present Bamhan Khusiyas claim to ho the descendants of those servants. 
In Gorakhpur they are now all cultivators and are supei’ior to Daa:igwariyas. Though 
they eat chicken they, hike the Kathariyas, canixot kcej;) them. There is incidentally 
no tabu on eating or keeping ducks and geese among any ''I'harus, 

^ The Rautars are similar to Dangwariyas in their habits and customs. The Rangwariyas 
claim to have come originally from Rang in Nepal, about 40 miles :fro.m the Gonda frontier. 
The Dhildiahars are Tharu fakirs. 

5. The only exogamous law is that marriages may not take jd^'^ce between recog¬ 
nized kinsmen. Child-marriage has never been a practice among the Tharus and there is 
no sign of it coming in spite of their contacts with Hinduism. The normal age of marriage 
for a girl is 17 or 18 and a man usually makes his first marriage at about the same age, 

In Naini Tal district there are five stages in a marriage-^ 

(1) Dihlinauri followed by Tilmy 

(2) ceremony, 

(3) BadhaTii ceremony, 

(4) The wedding, and 

(5) Tihe Ghala, 

(1) The JDilchnauri ceremony consists of the father or other male members and friends 
is to be married going to see the intended bridegroom and if they app^^ove 
of him they perform the Geremony. 

Formerly at the Bihhnauri ceremony a feast was given in which meat and liquor were 
freely consumed. ^ Now as a matter of social reform the use of meat and liquor on such 
occasions is prohibited and only pulse, rice and sweetmeats are taken. In the same way 
during the Pite ceremony formerly nothing was paid to the boy but now the representa¬ 
tives of the girl are required to pay from 4 annas to Rs. l'^4-‘0 to the boy. 


(2) The Apna-Paraya ceremony or betrothal —^The representatives of the bridegroom 
go to the bride’s house mth some fish, a bheli of gur and some sweetmeats. If the bride 
^ approved these things are presented to the bride’s people. The sweets are supposed to 
he for the mother of the, bride as the, price of her milk. Then follows a feast in which fish, 
meat and liquor are freely occasion the representatives of the bridegroom 

have to pay some money towards the feast for the hiradari. A land of competition goes ou 
about the amount to he paid which is called Medha Larai. Thus, if the bridegroom’s re¬ 
presentatives pay Rs. 4 the bride’s people have to pay Rs. 2 and if bride’s people pay Rs. i 
the bridegroom’s representatives have to pay Rs. 8 and so on. Since 1929 as a matter of 
social reform, the Tharus havfe d§dided that dudh pilai or the giving of sweets to the bride’s 
mother as the price of her mitfc thb making of any payment to her with the same object 
shotjld b© stopped. - 

MedJia La/rai bsis Simflaiiy -Ibeen stopped, - • . 

Dming tbe AptiOr-Bo/ray^ coufy Ba,. g are to be paid by the representatives of 

tbebnde^oomfor TbUride’s people give a 

feast to hwaMn m the^ ^ tJie bridegroom’s party on return mve a feast m 

tbeir vi^ge. of fish, 

feasts,. Seme sort of danc^ dan^rs are nov prohibited 

from entenng tbe comply of of direction is pnnisbaHe with 

B ^ catoi tbe ® 


DO place on the frlQowfrg 1 




yr/fe 'g^ormed on a Sun^y 
wedding-; 


.'''/I',’'/... 
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Since 1929 tlie Tliarns have decided to stop the taking of fish during this ceremony and 
also the touching of the feet of the bridegroom's fether the female relations of the bride 
and other females of the ^ullage. The use of meat and liquor is also proliibited : only 
sweetmeats are to be taken. The penalty for disobedience is a fine of Rs. 50 by the 
pmiclmijat. There was a customary gift to the village padhan or padliani of a bottle of 
liquor or one blieli of gur by the representatives of the bridegroom when they came to the 
bride's village for the ssttlement of the date of the w'edding. Tliis was cahed Latkmma 
and the gift had to be made at any time between the date of the Badkalii till the date of 
marriage. This practice has now been stopped. 

(4) The edding —^The wedding can only be performed on a Sunday or on a Thursday 
in the month of Magli or at Pludom Duij. Pipal and mango trees are -worshipped one 
day before the marriage. Pdce, gliiy lialdi (turmeric) and sweets are ofiered. The object 
of this worship is & peaceful married life. Mango wood is used as fuel in preparing a kind of 
sweet called seo which is regarded as lucky. Brahman officiates at the marriage. 

The bride is annointed w-ith oil and Tialdi and dressed in new unwashed clothes. 

In a wicker basket are placed five articles of ciothingj fish, dahi and a jar full of water. 

On the jar is placed a small jug and on the top a lighted lamp. This is kept in the court¬ 
yard of the bride's house. 

The wedding ceremony proper consists of the bride and bridegroom cireuinambulat- 
ing tliis basket seven times. The bridegroom leads in the fii’st six rounds. In the last 
round the bride leads. The groom is supported by his sister's husband, and in his absence 
by his phiLplm (father's sister's husband). The bride is supported by her brother’s wife. 

Before this ceremony cJiuris (bangles) and bicJiJmas (metal rings for the toes) are put 
on the bride. The bichhivas are the symbols of wifehood, but they can be taken off tempo¬ 
rarily if the wife so wushes. The churis, how-ever, can never be taken off as long as the 
husband is alive. So strong is this latter rule that should the wife disregard it, the 
panclimjat would impose a penalty on her and her people. 

After the wedding the bride goes to her husband’s house, but stays there only one 
night; her father fetches her back on the following day. 

There are only three main marriage feasts now recognized by the Tharus. One feast is 
to be given one day before the marriage. This is called Bhuiya, This is in honour of the 
worship of Blmin Sen. The next feast is called Neoiu. This is given on the date of mar¬ 
riage in the morning before the actual ceremony takes place. The third feast is given by the 
bridegroom’s representatives at their own place on return after the marriage. This is in 
honour of the arrival of the daughter-in-law and is called the feast of Bahuj. Other feasts 
are not allowed. The use of meat and liquor during such feasts is prohibited. Sweet¬ 
meats only are to be used. 

(5) The Ghala —Two or three months after the marriage in the month of Ghait or 

BaisakJi the new w“ife goes over to the husband’s house and thereafter resides with him 
permanently. * 

In Gonda the marriage ceremonies differ from sub-caste to sub-caste. Among Dang- 
wariyas, Dhahwals, Kachhilas andUmras there are none at aU, whereas the tilSc is perform¬ 
ed by JogiSj Kathariyas, Khasiyas and others. The relatives of the man search for a bride 
and when a suitable one is found they pay Rs. 60 to the daughter's guardian. If the bride¬ 
groom’s people cannot afford this or for any reason do not wdsh to pay it, the payment can 
be dispensed wdth by effecting a marriage by exchange. 

In this district the moonlight fortnight of Phagun is the only auspicious time for mar¬ 
riages. The marriage ceremonies have by contact become more Hinduized than in N*ami 
Tal and it is said that oeeasionaily Brahmans conduct the ritual though this is by no means 
universal. Widow re-marriage is permitted everywhere. In Kami Tal district "it is called 
kaj* A divorced wife may also be remarried by this ceremony. 

GJmr-baitha^ the practice of a man who marries a widow by the kuj or mgai ceremony 
going to live at Ms wife’s house is also common. In blaini Tal district such a man is 
termed chutMia because the wife cuts a lock of hair {ckiiti) from her new husband’s head 
and either wears the same on her person or buries it underground at the threshhold of her 
home. The chiMkakt enjoys the ‘full rights of an adopted son so long as he continues in his 
new wife’s family. 

The gJmr-jmmm custom is not practised. 

6. Crooke quotes Mr. Nesfield^ as writing After the birth of a child the mother is not 
allowed to taste food or water for two days. ” This custom has now been modified and the ' 

mother for the first two days is given only Mrira, a liquid preparation of gur, ghi and 
Bpices cooked in water. 

Tharu women assist at the delivery and Chamar women are not employed. Many of 
Ihe other practices refermd to by Mr. Nesfield have disappeared. No wine is given to 
ti^ mother after the second day nor is any rubbed on her body. The child is bathed imme¬ 
diately after birth hut no auspicious words ate pronounced over it. The child is no longer 

* Crooke, Volume IV, page 392, paragraph 22* 
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fumigated but an iron scythe and broom are placed under the mothor's pillow to avoid tke 
evil eye*. 

7. In Naini Tal district the dead are either cremated or buried, the latter being more 
common. Those who die of cholera or small-pox are no longer invariably buried. A 
man who dies of snake-bite is invariably buried because it is believed that such a person 
actually lives on for three days although ho appears dead. 

When a body is cremated if it is near a river the ashes a.ro thi-own into it, othervTise 
they are left where the cremation takes place. Tlio corpse is genorally l)athed in pure 
water and then rubbed over with ghi before cremation, 'riie body is wrapped in white un¬ 
washed cloth. The custom of exposing it for a night on a moiuid outside the house has 
disappeared. 

The body is buried or burnt to the wo.st or south of the vil hige but the Tharus cannot 
or will not say why. A male heir p)uts tho iirst firo to the funeral pyi'O. .H.o alone because 
of this act is no longer considered unclean but the whole family of the deceased are regard¬ 
ed as unclean and no one will take food or water from any member of tho family till the 
feast of the dead is held. There is no fixed time for this feast. It can take place on any 
day after the death. All the male members of the family in which the death took place 
who are younger than the deceased get their heads shaved on tho day fixed for the 
feast. Now only pulse, rice and sweetmeats are u.sed in the feast, h'ormerly meat was 
taken on such occasions. Brahmans are not fed hy Tluu'us at any stage of the death 
ceremonies. 

In Gonda district through closer contact with Hinduism the death ceremonies are 
more closely allied with those of the orthodox. Tho dead aro cremated and the ashes 
thrown into neighbouring rivers, while some carry the bones to tho Ganges. The tenth and 
thirteenth days after the death ceremony are the important days on which the clansmen 
and Brahmans are fed. 

8. In Naini Tal district Tharus worship Kalka (one of the forms of Debi, Diirga or 
Kali) as the goddess of life and death, and Bhairab or Maliadeo (who is supposed to be god 
of destruction) as the author of reproduction. Nagarhai or .DurcJmidi is supposed to be 
the goddess who preserves cattle. Each family has a mound with a wooden peg fixed to 
represent this goddess. Bhum Sen is the patron deity of tho village. 

Spices, dry cocoanut, ghi, sweetmeats, and goats aro oliored to Kallca, water, sweet¬ 
meats and flowers are offered to Mahadeo. Dry cocoanuts, spices, sweetmeats, goats and 
rams are offered to Bhum Sen. 

Holi is the greatest festival of the Tharus. It is observed for a full 8 days after the 
burning of the Holi fire. Diwali is also observed. 

In Gonda district Tharus greatly revere the Sun and Moon. They also worship DS 
and assemble in large crowds at the annual fair at Debi Patan ('J'ulsipur). 

The Jogi Tharus claim to he of the Kanphata sect. Besides Mahadeo and Bhagwoi 
they worship a deified worthy known as Bhendu or Manjhi. At Dasehra they sacrifice 
cocks and pigs. They also worship village godlings. 

9. Adoption is practised but is growing less frequent. 

10. Among Tharus the panchaycti is very powerful and recourse to the ordinary courts 
of law for the settlement of disputes is greatly deprecated. In Naini Tal district 

the pancka«/ot is not permanent, but consists of five persons selected from the biradari as re¬ 
quired. The ultimate ;^nalty for efisregarding the orders of the panchayat is excommuni¬ 
cation. Disputes among Tharus are frequent but are almost invariably settled by the 
panchayat. Instances of the types of disputes they settle and their manner of deahng with 
them are as follows 

(1) If after the Apna-Paraya ceremony the bride’s people refuse to give away the 

girl in marriage without sufficient reason they used to have to pay to the 
other party compensation in cash equal to an amount double that spent 
on the ceremonies up to the date of the refusal. This has been modified 
recently to a fine of Rs. 25 and the cost of the Apna-Paraya cevemonj ] And ff 
after this the father ^ves away his girl to another person, he cannot take 
any expenses from him. If he does so, he will have to return the amount 
so taken and will also have to pay Rs. 25 as a fine to the panchayat. 

(2) If the bridegroom’s people refuse to go on with the marriage in spite of requests 

from the bride’s relations the latter are at liberty to marry the girl elsewhere. 
Under these circ^^cm the- to people will not he liable to pay any 
cost or compensation but they will have to return any money taken on loan. 

(3) If a man takes away another s wife the pawfiayat gets the wife restored to the 

husband. But if 2)aw?i^ut^fiuda that the wife has sufficient cause for 
refo^ to live with her hushahd or if the husband himself gave his consent 
or allowed her to go, then M was fopedy entitled, hy way of compensa¬ 
tion, to get from the mm whodias taken luawife, the entire Lpenses incur¬ 
red by him m connexion with the marriage in providing jewellery, 
^ The Buxa oxcaU tMs pmetic^. ' 
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etc. for the wife, however, this has been modified and the husband 

can only claim compensation between Rs. 200 and Rs. 400. An}" amount 
taken in excess of this will have to be refunded and the person exacting a 
larger amount will be liable to a penalty of Rs. 25 under the orders of the 
panchayat. 

(4) Till 1929, if a widow went to another person as wife the heirs of her late 

husband wTre entitled to half the expenses inciiiTed in marriage, etc. Ko'^v 
they are entitled to between Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 only. 

(5) In case the wife's parents or relations refuse to send her to her husband the 

panchayat orders them on pain of ex-eoraniiinication to restore the wife 
to her husband. 

(6) A cTiuthata w'ho is turned out by his wife or her people used to get his full share 

as on partition. Now he gets only Rs. 125 in cash. 

The following additional eiistoins are being enforced since 1929 as a matter of social 
reform:— 

(1) If the husband does not w^ant to give up his wife and her relations want to 

separate her from her husband without any reason then the wife's relations 
are required to pay compensation to the husband according to the 
demand made by him. If the bride’s relations cannot afford to pay fiiH 
compensation under such circiimstcnices, no Tharu is allow'ed to lie!p 
the bride’s relations in any W'ay with money. If under any other circum¬ 
stances a woman has to give up her h '.sband for faults on his part the 
compensation will be settled by the panchayat, 

(2) K a woman gives up her husband because of liis impotency, the coinpensation 

w'Mch such a husband can claim will be from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. The woman 
should give a year's grace to an impotent husband for treatment and if he 
gets over his impoteiicy and she still leaves him he would be entitled to com¬ 
pensation from Rs. 20o to Rs. 400 : if he does not recover he can claim half. 

(3) A man can give up his wife willingly and then he is not entitled to any 

compensation. 

(4) A wife cannot leave her husband without his consent. A wminsn is liable to 

ex-communication for misconduct. 

Tharus are at present very intei’ested in social reform and are trying to discourage the 
use of meat and fish and of alcohoKc drinlcs. With a view' to uplifting their community 
they have recently introduced the follow ing rules under the authority of the panchayat :— 

(1) A Tharu is prohibited from bringing a member of any other caste into his 

biraduTi, 

(2) If a Tharu contracts an alliance with a w’oman of another caste he is out-casted 

from his hiradaTi. 

(3) The women are now^ prohibited from smoking at shops^ or chew"ing betd^ or 

mbbing their body with oil at any shop in the bazar. The penalty for 
disobeying these directions is a fine up to Rs. 25 on the husband or parents 
of the %voman. 

(4) So far the custom has been that a poor member of a Tharu community who could 

not afford to spend any money at the marriage of his daughter could marry 
her in a family in return for a cash consideration and the husband's family 
used to provide the wherewithal for the marriage celebrations. Now this 
is prohibited in the case of a Yirghi under pain of ex-communication from 
the hiradafi. 

(5) In the feaat given during Diimli in honour of the dead the use of meat and liquor 

is prohibited. 

(6) The shaving of the entire head is prohibited. The chnii or tuft of hair on the 

top has to be left. 

(7) The offering of wnter by w^ay of oblation along with small fish is prohibited. 

Instead of the small fish, ilow-eiB are to be used. Any one acting contrary 
to this is liable to a penalty of Rs. 15. 

(8) Oldj unfit cows and bullocks are not to be sold to butchers and Muslims. 

(9) The bride's relations are not to ask for any grain from the bridegroom's represent 

tatives for the marriage feasts. 

(10) Formerly padham of a village where a widow'w’ent after her re-marriage 

used to get Es. 1-4-0 and the pmdha^i from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15, but now only 
Rs. 1-4-0 is allow-ed to the padhaiii and nothing to the padlimi. 

(11) Tharus must not get their hair cropped or shaved by Muslim barlem. The 

penalty for disregai‘ding this is a fine of Rs. 25. 

(12) Tharus are prohibited from purchasing meat from Muslim butchei^. 

(13) A vroman daring menses must not touch any one else’s food or drink. If she 

disobeys tins rule her husband will be liable to ex-communication from the 
biradmi. 
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CHAPTER X:il.—RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 


(14) All males over 7 years of age have to wear the sacretl thread. 

(15) The Tharus used to keep fowls, but since 1929 tliis is ])rohil)ited. 

In Gonda and Bahraich districts the Tharus have pancluviials consisting of five panchi 
the sarpanch being known as the cliatidhri. The latter- is generally taken from ore 

particular family which is considered to be eminently fitted to ;pro v ide'the caste with suit¬ 
able men. These -panclmjats are not permanent but are called when needed. At the begin¬ 
ning the parties to the dispute are required to ])ay Rs. 10 out of wliicli Rs. 4 goes to tie 
chaudhri and the rest is evenly divided between the 'I'lie leader of the Kathariya 

Tharus in Gorakhpur district is the zamindar of Hasnapur, near Butwal in Nepal. He is 
the chief paric/i of the tribe. In every village there are one oi- two persons who act as paneJm 
and to whom aU disputes are taken ; but important matters a.re idways taken to Hasnapui' 
where the whole commmiity gathers. The pumchayat there is an impermanent one, thougi 
the head of the Hasnapur family is considered its leader in every i.'e.s] )ect. The whole com¬ 
munity takes part in the proceedings. The H:asn.!,par j urisdictioii extend.s over the whole of 
the tarai area from the Bettiah Estate (Bihar) to the Banganga river in tire west (half-way 
across the north of Basti district). The Tharus in tlieso parts seem less given to disputes 
than in the west of the province. The panchayat deal ch ielly wdth matrimonial troubles, 
includmg cases of Tharus who contemplate marrying outside the tribe. 

11. In Naini Tal district a Tharu’s ho\xse is made of wood or grass jfiastered ovei 
with mud, thatched and raised on piles from the ground. In Gonda and Bahraich they are 
constructed of smular materials but are built on the gi-ound. The houses are cool and 
commodious and the cattle are kept in separate sheds. Idveryvvliere their houses are, m 
married contradistinction from those of many ordinary vilhigers, extremely clean. 

Brahma^ and Rajpurts in Naini Tal district will not cat food touched by Tharus but 
they will chink water from their hands. Tharus are coming more under Brahmanica! 
influence and Brahmans now sometimes attend for katJut.: They are also consulted 
occasionally about auspicious days for the beginning of various works, and are employed 
tor castmg horoscopes and the Namlcaran ceremony. Erom Gonda and Bahraich it is also 
reported that Tharus are ceasing to he regarded as untouchables. 

.p . Gora^pur the Kathariya Tharus have manners and customs akin to those of 
ajpiRs, Unlike the Dangwariyas they are not their own barbers, dhobis and chamars. They 
nave Brahman gurus, usually low-caste Brahmans but one instance came to light of a family 
whose c?i4m is a patiJia Tiwari. They do not eat chicken nor eggs. They allege that they 
do not eat pork, but they will eat wild boar killed in the chase. Many Kathariyas wiU, 
rowevCT, no ea ineat that has been halal-ad. They receive mantras and are permitted to 

cremate their dead. Many claim to belong to the Kashyap 
■mir qK ough none wear the sacred thread. Tlioy held a big conference at Hasna- 

whether they should make a united claim to be called 
ill ^ practices from Rajputs on the following four points :— 

9 weddings. 

{^) iiiey have no dowry system. 

(3) They freely allow widow re“marrias:e 

(4) They plough. ^ 

would^have was argued that if their claim to be called Rajputs succeeded they 

contemplate^s practices under (3) and (4) and this they were not prepared to 

content to live as Thamt ^w of the more ambitious, Tharus as a whole aie 

wander fi-om nlacs M Tharus. The Dhikahars or Dhakers in Gorahhpur 

They have one curious their small drums at marriages and births, 

go straiaht to the n at perfect liberty to enter a Tharu’s house and 

and Dangwarivas rnGoral family idol is kept near the main chaulca. The Bautars 

This renders them untmipbfiW f^^rbers, dhobis, sweepers, chamars andmidwwes. 

Hais mh S fosS S rS At the death of a Dangw^^a 

said that the Raja of NensI Nepal, however, they are not untouchable. 

caste andin Nepal even a BraR water from their hands as from several others of lo'^ 

tion. The people who refiise to hands on pain of pi’oseoj^ 

branchi had^mSthvLS^—and the more pri^itj® 

but conditions hav^changecVmiicR ghosts and malignant sprats of all ^ ’ 

skified in soreer^J^X A ^ ^ Those who are still reported to he 

Bharare or Rferar Their ^ to control the spirits of the air are call 

waning. The Tharii eat ah kinds "" 


of fleslii 


such as of pig, deer xiio xnarus eai} an luiiu© _ 

advanced. They are verv fottd nse of flesh is behig deprecated by 1^® 

now, both men and-women npR fi R° ^^®^ preserve by drying in the Sun* ^ 

the streams to obtain theih TR« m abandoned their former practice of poisoi^^ 

ir cmef latosioant is made from rice . wluGh old and 


wutfciui Ruem 

by the more eulighteiied. 
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At tliLs census 743 
males aged 7 years , 
es literate in Engln 
and Aluslim castes 
Tiie Tiiarus. otitsicit' 
From, Imi)eria' 


earners no less tliai 
source of liveliliood. 


: almost daily, indulgiiig latlier too liearily at marriages and on other 
They still enjoy tlieir tribal dance, tvliich is performed by the men and 
paratively recent innovation in this dance is to iniinic the bravery or 
nlwjlog sliii:^'tris tvith whom they have come in contact. As becomes a 
they are very hiave folk, very fond of Iiuiiting and are always ready 
ir honesty is still proverbial. 

aking some advance in the matter of education in Naini Tal district, 
males and 19 feiiiales were returned as literate, i.e,, 5‘54 per cent, of 
and over and 0'17 per cent, of females. Of the males S were returned 
:ii. Prr-portionally therefore they are more literate than many Hindu 
such a- Jnlalia. Kurmi, Biiarbiinja, Darzi, Lohar, Barhai, Teli, etc, 
Kaiiii Tal district are however still very backward. 

1 Table XI it will be seen that out of li,433 male and 1,367 female 
1 9.S73 males and S44 females returned cultivation as their principal 
They are experts at rice cultivation. A further 909 male and 271 


female earners were returned as held laboiuers, wood-cutters, etc., and 235 males and 
2 females as raisers of live-stock, etc. 


In Naini Tal distriet many arc patwaris and some surfer visor Till re^.ently 

one was a peshkar {nmb-falislldar). One is at present an Assistant Manager of Co-operative 
Societies. In adiiition to cuitivatioii Tliariis work in bamboo, reeds and fibres and make 
baskets (including some for presentation, made of coloured reeds and shells ornamented 
with strings of beads), shoes, nets and similar hunting and fishing appliances. 

12. Some interesting points are contained in a note by Mr. B. R. James, i.c.s., the 
Ethnographical Officer of Gorakhpur. 

Sixty years ago the Gorakhpur Mrai ivas still an inaccessible area, consisting of 
extensive marshes, tali elephant grass, and alioiinding in wild animals, Yillages consisted 
each of twenty lioiises or so and cultivation extended but a short distance round each village. 
Every hundred of the p^epiiktioii included about 50 Tharus, 40 Paharis and 10 Chamars, 
Ahirs, etc. Rent was paid to wuoever v/as strongest. It vras about that time that Indian 
zamindurs came in and began a policy of extensive cultivation and settling. The density of 
population in the central and southern portions of the district caused a great number of 
people to come north and settle. The Paharis and Tharus had to give up their independent 
life. They had first of all to pay a fixed rent to them new zamindars. Then they had to 
do begar (free labour of short diinfeioii) to which they were unaccustomed. Being of an 
indolent and indepeiidenr disposition, the Tharus much resented the new regime. On the 
other hand the vast tarai of Nepal was all empty. The climate was of little concern as the 
Tharus were not affected by malaria. Thus they started emigrating over the border to 
Nepal. This was some 40 years ago. The emigration was welcomed by the Indians. The 
zamiiidar cla»a had evei v lea&on to be pleased as the fields left behind by the emigrants 
became their sir, and this with no effort on the part of the zamindars. This fact explains 
the extensive areas possessed by the tarai zarnindaTs and also how it is that their is 
so conveniently situated near the village site. The tenant classes were relieved of a stroiio* 

competitor, one wmo was a masteiMn the art of growmgjar/ia-u (transplanted rice) but who 

could not tolerate any exercise of authority. 


One interesting fact about the difference in customs between Tharu and other Indian 
women may be mentioned. The former go to their fields after a good meal corresponding 
to our breakfest. At midday they eat some grain and later return home in time to pre¬ 
pare the evening meal for tlieir menfolk. These women thus work from about 10 am 
to 5 p.m* Indian women, on the other hand, proceed to the fields very early in the morn* 
mg, have a meal at midday and work till the evening. They thus work for two or 
three hours more than Tharu women. Again, Tharu women, unlike Indians do not 
carry paddy seedlings to the fields where they have to be transplanted. The seedlings 
have to be carried by men. Liffian women carry them on their head, thus savins the 
expense of a I^ourer or two, Indian zamindars did their utmost to change these two 
habits of the Tha^, but rather than change their mode of life they chose to leave their 
fields altogether^ The behaviour of to Tharu women was another imported 

cause which led to their emigration to Nepal. ^rnportant 



The extent of this migration can be seen from the 
marginal figures of Tharus at each census since 1891, 
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Morality 

among 

mmarried 

girls. 


Language. 


Conclusion. 


13. Mr. Nesfield wrote •'' ‘'Until the nuptial ctuMMn(>i\y ha ,h htMUi completed and the 
woman has become the recognized propcity of BOine individrial nuvii, she is regarded as the 
common property of the chvn and is treated ac(‘.ordingly ; till then there is no restriction of 
intercourse.'’ 

This state of affairs no longer obtaius. There may lie occasional lapses as in most 
other communities but now such instancovS arc not the cmstoiti but rather the exception, 
Tharus as in the past are still as fond of their girl children as of the boys, 

14. By contact with Hindus the original dialect of ^rharus lias absorbed a good deal 
of Hindustani which was essential for an understiuiding witli their Indian neighbonis. 
Witliin living memory 'rhaniB coidd with grenf diffi<mlty make theniBelves understood 
by Indians but contact has changed their language to a vei’y large extent. 

15. To sum up, the last 3() or 40 years liave scicn a. stoaxly (lovolopniont of the organi¬ 
zation of the Tharus along Hindu caste lines. Their religion, social practices, and ceremonies 
connected with marriages, births, deaths and fostivals have l)oen increasingly Hinduizedand 
their language is merging into .Hindtistani. literacy is spreading slowly. These changes 
are more noticeable in Naini Tal district tluin in the rest of the Imm areas. Contacts witli 
Hindu culture are not so close as in the case of some of tlu^ other tnl)eB on account of the 
unliealthiness of the country in which Iduvrus live. ^Uhis has resulted in greater seclusion 
and hence slower Hinduization. Nevertheless the ju’oeoss is going on and has certainly 
reached a stage which juBtifies the Tharus being classed as Hindus. 

* Vide OiHinko, Vnlmno IV, pago 3B3, 15, 
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APPENDIX E. 

A note on Criminal Tribes Settlements, 

1. There have been remarkable developments in the matter of the treatment of 
criminal tribes during the last 15 years. There are now seven settleiiieiits in the province one 
of which at Kalianpur* {on the Cawiipore-FamiMiabad road. 7 miles from Cawiipore City) 
is managed by Governmentj hve of ^rhieli at Bareilly, Gorakhpur, Fazalpnr and Kantli 
(both ill district Moradabad) and Sahibganj (<iistrict lOieri) are managed by the Salvation 
Army, and one at Arj^anagar (district Lucknow) was opened in November 1929 and is 
managed by the United Provinces Arya Pritiiiidhi Sabha.j 

2. This settlement has accommodation for 120 families. The foliowing table shows 
the population in 1931 :— 


Tribe. 

Present. 

Abseonding. 

In jail. 

On leave. 

Total. 

Habura 




.. 

235 

18 

3 

2 

3QS 

Bhantn 





154 

22 

25 

45 

246 

Kanjar 





SI 

30 

1 

53 

165 

Karwal 





67 

IS 

13 

25 

123 

Alieria 





9S 

2 

I 

I 

i02 

Dom 





• • 

1 

2 


3 




Total 


685 

91 

45 

126 

947 


The Haburas, who came to Kalianpiir from the old MestonganJ Settlement, continued 
to be employed in the Ca^vnpore miUs, but fresh work was difficult to find for the Bhantus 
when they came. In 1923 a small contract was ohtamed from the Police Department for 
the tailoring of Police uniforms, while a small piece of land attached to the settlement was 
given out to a few of the settlers and they were employed on agriculture. The tailoring of 
Police uniforms has increased and weaving has been introduced though it has not proved 
much of a success in the face of outside competition. Other unsuccessful ventures which 
had ultimately to be abandoned were carpentering and poultry-farming. Rope-making 
has been introduced for the old and infirm. Fresh agrienltural land was acquired in 1927 
and distributed to more families. 

Below are given the details of employment of the inmates of the settlement and the 
average monthly wages earned by them. 

How employed. 


In the mills in Cawnpore .. 


«. 

1 .. 

.. 54 

In the settlement at tailoring 

.. 

.. 

. • 

.. 119 

In the settlement at weaving 

.. 

., 

•. 

.. 17 

In the settlement at agriculture 

,, 

., 

. • 

.. 75 

Settlement servants . . ». 

* • 

•» 

Total 

6 

.. 271 


Earnings. 



Average monthh' wages. 

Tribe. 

Per family. 

Per aduit.|: 

Per worker. 

Bliantu .. . V .. 

Bs. a. p. 
15 15 6 

Jls. a. p. 

6 13 3 

Ks. a. p. 

S 12 6 

Habnra . • «• * d 

17 13 0 

7 10 0 

9 14 5 

Kanjar .. .. 

4 7 1 

3 ■ 6 6 

3 12 10 

Aheria ♦ • - • , 

5 15 3 

3 2 S 

4 14 H 

Karwal , .. - - 

5 0 11 

3 13 7 

1 4 6 10 


Since this settlement was established in 1922 settlers have been trained as cutters, 
tailors, weavers, dum-makers, rope-makers and agricultmists, 

Haburas and Aherias are good agriculturists while Bhantus are good tailors and 
weavers ; ELanjars are good at making rope; but the Karwals still continue to be very lazy 
and have not yet settl^ down to any fixed w'ork. 

If they have permanent employment and are able to earn good w'ages quite a majority 
of the inmates are content to lead a settled and reformed life, but there are still some black 
sheep who abscond merely for the pleasure of committing crime. 

There is a school in the settlement and attention is paid to the education of young 
boys and gfrls. The childreii are making good progress. Girls are particularly promising. 

* This was opened <m April 1, 1922, to replace the old Meslonganj Settleixient ia Cawnpore City itself which 

t Vide pajc^ 3 ^ph 5 of Appeadix A to Cliaptor XI. 

$ indumng and non-workers. 


Introdiiciory. 


The 

KaUanpur 

SeUlemeiiL 
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CHAPTER XITc—RACE, TRTRE OR CASTE, 


The 

Salvation 

Army 

setiUrneiits^ 


The 

Arycvnagar 

Settlement 


General,^ 


3. Below I give tlie population figures of the settleinentB aucl l>oarding schoola at 
present under the luanagement of the Salvation Ariny as they stood in 1921 and 1931 ; 


— Tfc,., 1 II. . . 

Populatiun of criminal 


tribes in Salvation Aiaiiy 

Tribe, 




1921. 

1931. 

Bliantu 

786 

1,227 

Jvarwal 


126 

Habuia 

536 

625 

ICanjai’ 


27 

I) can 

822 

739 

Saiisia 

193 ' 

264 

Barova i‘ 

2 

3 

Aliir 


1 

Daleiu 

2 

1 

Tobxl 

2,341 

3,013 


It will be seen that the population has increased by nearly 29 per cent, and members 
of three new tribes liave been admitted. 

Considerable progress has been achieved in education and several boys have passed 
out of the settlement schools and are now receiving higher education. It is said that the 
young people are evincing a keen desire for literacy. Men, women and children are trained 
ill various industries and occupations such as weaving on handlooms, swab and basket- 
making, maldng muiijJi matting, durris and smaller carpets, niivar (webbing) making, 
poultry-farming, drawn-thread and embroidery work and agriculture. Others have been 
trained as motor-diivers, oil engine-drivers, electricians, carpenters, teachers, and nurses. 
Many of these now earn their own livelihood both inside and outside the settlement. 

4. The Arya Samaj settlement at Aryanagar is a new venture for which a manager 
was lent from the Kalianpm staff. At the time of writing further buildings are still under 
construction. When they are completed it will be a model settlement. It provides accom¬ 
modation for 300 persons ; there are at present 229 settlers. It is mainly an agricultural 
settlement and has 62 acres of canal-irrigated land attached to it. A small beginning has 
been made with durri-mQAung, 

5. The commitment of criminal tribes to settlements has had a salutary effect and 
has certainly helped reformation. The majority of the people in the settlements have been 
taught to earn an honest living. They are happy and quite willing to continue as honest 
workers as long as means are provided for them to do so- Further progress in the way of 
making them honest, independent, and self-supporting citizens is made difficult by the 
attitude of outsiders. There is still much prejudice in the public mind against the crimi¬ 
nal tribes and therefore they have very little chance of honest work once they go out of 
the settlement. 

Well-behaved settlers who have clean records, are periodically given conditional 
discharges and if during the period of probation they behave satisfactorily are finally 
discharged from the settlements and are allowed to live outside as ordinary citizens; 
for instance, during the last 10 years about 30 persons have been discharged from the 
Kalianpur settlement. One of them was brought back to the settlement after some time 
while no complaints have been received against the others. 

Sixty-four persons were finally discharged from the Fazalpur settlement in 1929 and 
were allowed to live in villages as free agriculturists. The majority, however, soon found 
things very difficult for them and ultimately came back to the settlement at their own 
special request. From experience so far gained from the working of settlements it appears 
that the best method of converting members of the criminal tribes to a settled life is to 
make them agriculturists. Employment on industries is after all in this province at present 
an artificial system and depends chiefl^y on funds and supervising agency. In order to 
make the reformed criminal tribes self-^supportiag it seepas essential to make them agricul- 
tuiists. In the past one of the biggest difficulties has been the antipathy of the settlers 
themselves to agriculture, but by gradual persuasion fair success has now been achieved 
as can be seen from the fact that most 'managers are swamped with applications for land 
ffiom settlers. The Kanth Agricultural settlement, wffich was at one tm only partially 
extends to over 3,000 6^i^^ (l,B75 ahres) of fully-cultivated crop- 
producing land and efforts are bemg made to secime another 1,000 This is 

in addition to the land on which the settlement hixildings stand. The demand for land is 
common to all the settlements. The last few years have also revealed the waste of time 
that the ordinary village school cumculum involves^^^f^^ the children and the settlements 
have now drawn up and substituted a new ^ object is to create to 

the children an intelligeixt interest in what will be their life work. 

The last ten years have been a triumph for the settlements, for the younger generation 
are growing up with ideaB a^d thoi%hfe whic^^ extent ousted the old 

criminal tendenoi^ that have existed in these tribes for generations. 
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APPEXDIX F. 


Some ethnograpMeai notes on miseeilaiieous eastss aM tribes^ 

These notes are conniied to ne'^ material or elianges that have taken place in the last 
30 years or so. References to Crooke are to his Tribes and Castes of the NortJi-’We^stern 
Provinces and Oudk. 


(T) Aral’h —In Fatehpiir district some iiiter-nrarriages betvreen Arakhs and Pasis 
have heen observed althoiigli Arakhs and Pasis (vaho of comse are imich 
allied in origin) vdll not smoke from the same Jiiikha. The Arakhs are here 
classed as a criminal tribe but have largely taken to settled lives. Of their 
earners in the province as a whole 8S per cent, are cultivators or agri¬ 
cultural or general labourers, and another 4 per cent, raise livestock or are 
herdsmen, etc, 

(2) BadJiik. —The Gorakhpur Badhiks eiaim to l.)e Chaiilian Rajputs of the Bach 
gotra. They say their ancestors were Ra-Jputs who had to forspJve their 
country after defeat by the conquering Jirghais. They first settled in Main- 
puri and subsequently migrated eastwards. They derived their livelihood 
from dacoity and the Gorakhpur jungles ofiered tliem an ideal hiding place 
until the Government stepped in, declared them a criminal tribe and 
made them take to a more settled and respectable manner of iivmg. There 
is no positive evidence of the tnith of their claim to Rajput Two 

Badhiks claimed to have Rajput wives but the claim was not su‘.)statianted. 
The tribe is endogamous. Most Brahmans will not take water from a Badhik. 
Widow* re-marriage is not permitted. They have a permanent pancliayat 
of five pancJies who are reiriovable in case of certain proved ofienees. 
Cases of assault and women leai'ing their husbands are said to be very com¬ 
mon and the tribe is very quarrelsome and spiteful as a whole. Formerly 
they were hunters and bird-catchers. They were experts at catching birds 
with lime ijasa] on the end of a bamboo, many lengths of bamboo being 
joined together to reach the topmost branches of trees. Hence the saying 
Ae Badhik, lagae lasa. Thet^ are now inostiy cultivators and some work in 


the Bengal & Noidh-Western Railwaw. 

(3) Balielia. —This tribe is rapidly settling dovui. Their traditional occupation 

is hunting and fowling but oiilj* 12 per cent, of their earners now* returned 
this as their principal occupation wfeereas 59 per cent, retimied cultivation 
and a further 16 per cent, are agTiciiltiiral labourers. In Etaw*ah district 
they call themselves Koral or Ragliiibansi Thakiirs but they are untouch¬ 
ables. Crooke'" says that widow re-marriage is permitted. This is not so in 
Etawah. They are said to be showing an inelination towmrds educating 
them chiidren, but in 1931 only i‘36 per cent, of their males aged 7 and 
over and 0*05 per cent, of females were returned as literate. 

(4) Banjara. —In ta^hsil Xighasan of Kheri district the Banjaras have settled down 

to cultivation and cattle-breeding though in order to seU their cattle the 
men go to other districts from time to time leaving their families to tend 


then eultivation. 


In Pilibhit (cliiefly Pilibhit and Puranpur tahsils) also they have settled down 
largely to cultivation and some have become quite big zammdars and dealers 
iiirice. At a marriage the bridegroom is kept under a sirki (thatch) presum¬ 
ably a relic of their nomad existence. (Many still make thatches as a subsi¬ 
diary occupation.) The bridegroom^ parents make an offering of an tikhli 
(wooden vessel for husking rice) of money to the bride's people. 
Muzaffarnagar reports that their marriage ceremonies are now very similar to 
those of the lower Hindu castes but they have no marriage by exchange ; that 
Brahnians take pakka food from them : that they are allowed into Hindu 
temples ; and that they have a permanent pjcmchayat 
They have a Muslim branch. In Pilibhit they appear to be conipirativeiy recent 
converts, and in Etawah the Ahmadiya community is converting Banjaras 
at the present day. The Etawah Banjara i say their ancestor Laliha Banjara 
origuially came with one Dhmiia Khan Bilochi from Alkhora in the Punjab. 
They have settled down as good cultivatoi‘s. Some are cattle-dealers. 
The Mukerif Banjaras of Gorakhpur are now generally accepted as Shaikhs. 
They are well-to-do grain-dealers, 

(5) BarMa, —A distinct occupational caste of knife and razor sharpeners found m 
Bahraich district. It includes both Hindus and Muslims. It may be 
identical with the Barhiyas mentioned on page 200, Volume. I of Crooke. 


Voiume I, page 106 
t Volume I, page 159. 
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(6) Baivciriyas. —Now found cliieily in Cavvnporc, Ifatelipur, and Hardoi where 
they are regarded as a notorious criniinal tribe. 'J'lic h'atelipur Bawariyas 
claim, to be descended origiuaLly fi:ooi Atliparhiya Rajxnits who resided in 
Gujarat and they say that many generations ago tlio tribe migrated from a 
place called Harewala but they have no idea where this jdace was. They 
have ^'pcvnchayat wliich deals with assault, debts, cow-killing, and breaches 
of social rules. A younger brother may marry his deceased elder brother’s 
widow but it is not iiai>erativG. Cousin marriage is permitted even with 
maternal cousins. The tribe is ondogamoiiB and the exogamous rule 
seems ,to be that a sou cannot be married into the same family in wliich his 
father’s sister is married but a daughter can. Eortaorly l:)ird-Gatchers and 
hunters they have now mostly taken to cultivation. They no longer eat 
pork, fowls and kites, and have never eaten beef. They still eat other flesh. 
They worship Kali, 


(7) Beria ,—^This tribe still lives very largely by prostituting its girls. The men 
obtain their wives from other low castes. In Etawah they claim to be 
Rajputs and say that in the days of Ala Uclal a girl of the tribe named Soba 
was a favourite singer in the court and her brothers were in Ala Udafs 
army. They once fled from the field of battle and on their return were cursed 
by their sister who said “ you will remain bhagera, i.c. a wandering tribe.” 


There is now said to be some sign of a desire among them to educate their 
children. 

(8) Bhangi of Kummin .—^The Bhangis or Mehtars (sweepers) of Kumaun form the 

lowest class of the untouchables distinct from the Silpkars. They are chiefly 
employed in the towns and they or their parents have come from the adjoining 
districts in the plains. They have their own form of Hinduism and theh 
own priests who are known as lalgums^ from wearing a red [lal) robe*. These 
tour about and visit their people from time to time. It is said that both 
the Hindu branch of the sweepers and the Muslim section have their kdgurus 
to minister to them. The lalguru is said to have much authority and to be 
regarded with great respect. The sweepers are said to cherish the flattering 
idea that the touch of the dust swept with their broom purifies j)eople. They 
settle disputes by means of their own panchayat and the decisions of this 
body, generally taking the form of fines, are accepted without demur. The 
sweepers seem to enjoy immunity from epidemic diseases in spite of their 
vocation. 

(9) BhaL —^The Bhat or Brahmbhatt is sometimes known as Rai in western districts. 


(10) Bhotiya ^,—^The Bhotiyas ofpattis Johar, Darma and Byans of Almora district 
have always been traders. Some, especially in Johar, own land in warmer 
parts of the district which is cultivated on their behalf. The grain produced 
is exchanged with other commodities from the Tibetans. From long ago 

^ and pearls from Delhi, 

Calcutta and Bombay and traded with the Tibetans for salt, borax, woollen 
cloth and wool, ponies and gold. Since the advent of the railway to 
Darjeeling a good road has been opened as far as Lhassa so that now Tibetans 
themselves go and purchase what they require from Calcutta. Salt imported 
from the plains is now cheap and substitutes have been found for crude borax. 
Trade has thus dimimshed and the economic position of the Bhotiyas has 
declined. Whereas once they lent money to agriculturists the position is 
now often reversed and many are said to be indebted and being ruined by 


(11) BhibaMas,--^(ym^ Mainpuri district. They claim to be Rajputs and say 
they came onginally from the Chitorgarh State. They are wandering black- 
siniths and as such prepare iron implements for the use of village folk. They 
travel with their w-hole families and household goods on small bullock carts 
and have no^^p to fifteen 

making halts of 15 to 20 days. 
'Brey bmn their dead and observe ceremonies. 

burnt but are buried. Marn 

perforiped by acoordmg to^ H rites. They do not allow widow 

re-marriage. The practice of adoption is recognized among them. Tb© 
ghar is not prevaleht among them. They worship the BJiairon 

Devi and Harmman,. Prostitution is not allowed among their females. 


riio origin oi the name more probably from h 
j See also Appendix 3 at the end of this Tohime. 
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(12) Boi .—These are allied to the Bhotiyas pakI coiiimg from Tibet some 100 or 

150 years ago have settled in Pillbiiit on the Nepal border. Their marriage 
and social customs have by contact become those of the lov^er Hindu classes, 
The}^ eat rice and the flesh of goats^ sheep, hare, water-fowl and fish and 
regard the Bhangi, Chamar and Dhobi as untouchables. In Bahi^aich they 
are regarded as a sub-caste of Goriyas. The latter is a mixed caste of Kahars 
and Mallahs and seems to have absorbed the Bhots by reason of their common 
riverain occupation. Some of the Bhots are now agriculturists, other culti¬ 
vate singJiara (water-nut). 

(13) Chai or Chain ,—^Their home is in Gorakhpin*, Basti and Gonda but they migrate 

annually to Kheri and Pilibhit to coiieet catechu from the liiair trees. They 
also fish and make nets. They are reported to be in good circiimstAlices and 
regard themselves as hirher than Ivahars from whom in the Gonda district 
they are said to have sprung. They now form an endogamoiis caste and 
observe the usual rites and ceremonies of lower Hindus. Fish is then staple 
diet and thev are fond of Hqiior. 

(14) Chamars .—Those who have left sldiiniiig animals are beginning to call them¬ 

selves Jatavs or Jatav Eajpiits in many places. In Partabgarh such persons 
call themselves Kurils. 

(15) Dhangar ,—^The condition of the Dhangars in Mirzapur is said to have improved 

to some extent."'' They still mostly serve as ploughmen and day-labourers 
but some now have land of their own to cultivixte. Besides the gods and 
godiings referred to by Crocket they worship deities of minor importance 
such as BahsheL Phiilwaii, Deci, BagJiaut or tiger-spirit who is supposed 
to protect the v/orshipper, Chithariya Bir who is supposed to reside in 
some old trees on which tii-’^y hang pieces of rag as they jiass by, and 
DhalaJiiya Bir on vehose vshriiie Cidy place small pebbles. 

(16) Gkasyara.l —They are grass-cutters by occupation and mclude both Hindus 

and Muslims. In Bahiuich the}^ have now formed themselves into a distinct 
occupation al caste. 

(17) GIiota-Khor ,—An occupational caste of divers in wells and in rivers, found in 

Budaun district. 

(IS) HaimigarJi ,—An occupational caste, not mentioned by Crooke, found in 
Gorakhpur district. They include both Hindus and Muslims and appear to 
have come from several castes. Their occupation is making fireworks and 
the name is derived from hawai, a rocket. Now recognized as a distinct 
caste. 

(19) Intpaz ,—A Muslim occupational caste found in Gorakhpur, Budaun and other 

places. Formerly they made bricks (rni) but the advent of the modern 
fjrick-kiln has destroyed their business and turned them into carriers of 
kiln bricks. Most of them own donkeys for this purpose. 

(20) Jastgar .—A distinct occupational caste not mentioned by Crooke. Includes 

Muslims and Hindus. Found in Bahraich and Gonda. Their occupation 
is similar to that of Sonars for they make and sell ornaineiits. 

(21) Jonkhara ,—Their occupations are collecting leeches and applying them to 

human beings for certain diseases, and playing the sliahnui. In Azamgarh 
they were mentioned long ago§ as a sub-caste of Bhars. From Mirzapux it is 
now said that they are an off-shoot of the Hela sub-caste of Bhars and are 
rapidly separating into a distinct caste. They are also found in Partabgarh. 

(22) Kadiera .—Crookey states that KacheiVo is another name for Chui’ihar. In 

Gorakhpur at any rate this does not seem to be the case now. The tw^o are 
doubtless allied but the Kacheras now form a distinct group possibly stiU a 
sub-caste of Churiiiars. Their occupation is the same. Formerly Churihars 
and Kacheras made glass bangles but the competition from glass factories 
has practically Idlied the local industry in Gorakhpur and now" both commu¬ 
nities merely retail the factory product. They are said to make a profit of 
some 20 per cent, on the price at w'hich they buy the bangles and so to earn 
about Es. 6 per mensem. 

(23) KacMlmr ,—^A Hindu caste who make glass bangles, foimd in Bara Banki. 

They wear the sacred thread and Brahmans will take paJcka food from them. 
They do not allow widow re-marriage. 

(24) KaJiar ,—The Dliuriya sub-caste of Kahars in Partabgarh district give a some¬ 

what different account of theii* origin to that found on page 93, Volume III, of 
Crooke. Thej^ state that a Gorij-a Kahar used to serve Earn Chandra. Once 

* Voixime II, paga 270, paragraph 270; 
t Uolume II, pages 269 and 270. 
j Volume n, page 419. 
i Volume II, page 6 (under Bhar). 

II Volume n, page 230. 
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when a second Kahar was needed for lifting o. m/iyana after Sita’s marriage, 
Bhagwan Ram Chandra made a model of a man out of wheat and gave life 
to it. This man was knoAYn. as ])hiiriya. and tlio present sub-caste of that 
name represent his desceiuhints. p(i:uA:JmyaU in Paj'ta-bgaiii are per¬ 
manent but the office of sarjmnch is neii'-l[ 0 ].\her(Mlitai\y iH)r p and 

moreover the scvrpmicli is invariably IaovukI in liis decisions by the vote of 
the majority. l?he authority of the /)r///ie/n/yats‘ is said to be deolining 
though Kahars still get most of their disputes settled by tliem. 

In this district it is reported tliat iis far as ])Os.sil)le Kahars marry AAdtliin the 
district. Both husband and wife work as domestic servants, ddie pcmdiayai 
recently passed a resolution foi'bidding woinon to work in houses in cities. 
The usual maiTiage age foi* botli boys aaul gii'ls is (ivc years. 

The dola maniage ceremony is lar less ])reval(ynt now. A Idrahinan officiates only 
at the marriage ceremony itself, not at the lil(tk nor at the ga/iina. The father’s 
sister's husband plays an important part dui'ing the marriage ceremonies. 
No bride-prico is ever taken. 

Infidelity on the j)art of the wife, proved to the satisfaction of the tribal council, 
is the only ground for divorce. A divorced Avoraan can re-marry after some 
time if the tribal council is satisfied that she li as reformed. 

Widow re-marriage is common. Widows are nsually married to widowers. There 
is no ceremony except a feast to friends and relatives. A widow can 
marry the younger brother of her late husband. 

There is no ceremony at pregnancy. At childbirth a Chamarin midAvife officiates. 
No horoscopes are prepared. There are the usual clihaUi, niJeasem, mmdan 
and kancJiedan ceremonies. The Brahman gets one anna as fee for naming 
the child. Kahars in the main conform to the pop ular type of village Hinduism. 
They observe the usual Hindu festivals, venerate Barn Ohmidra, devi,^ devatas, 
cows, snakes, Badrinath, banyan trees, etc. They also believe in o^kal 

Fish and goat's meat are freely eaten. Liquor is not forbidden. The Kahars do 
not eat eggs. Kahars will not take even jiahlci from the hands of any other 
caste. Brahmans take water and sweetmeats from their hands. 

Kahars do not wear the sacred thread. The married women wear bichliuas and 
glass bangles. Theirnoses are not pierced and no nose ornaments are used. 

They indulge in songs and dances on the occasion of feasts and festivals. Their 
favourite iiivStruments are the hunth and majinu 

The Paskauta sub-caste of Kahars, because they keep pigs, are looked down 
upon, and liigh caste Hindus will not take water touched by them. Their 
standard of literacy is low, only I’Sl per cent, of males 7 years and over 
can read and %vrite and Ovll per cent, of females. 

(25) KaJeadar or KalcMar.—An occupational caste found in Gonda who make combs. 
They are said to be of Kurmi origin. 

{2^) Kalm^cit ,—-A Muslim caste found in Shahabad tahsil of the Hardoi district 
whose mamage rites and customs and beliefs are mostly Hindu. They 
are (minstrels and singers) by profession and may be an off-shoot 

h 

(27) Kmja/rs:-^ criminal tribe has a headwoman as well as a 

headman for their on account of the JErequency with which their 

men go to gaol. The women on their medical and surgical 

knowledge and are said to be able to perform eyeii a csesarean operation 
' ' successfulljr.;:''':; 

(28) A sweeper caste foto 

mentioned by Crooke* there is considerable simHaiity 
between these castes and it is not easy to ascertain exactly the functional 

Mr. Nesfield thought that the Kasera prepared 
and moulded the alloys into various vessels while the Tathera polished and 
engraved them. In Gorakhpur at any rate this distinction no longer exists 
for as m many o^ parte of the province, neither caste now makes the 
n]lojs hnt iitej Tathera simply 

makes bangles while the Kasera makes vessels and dishes 
Tatheras do not eat flesh nor &ink intoxicants. They eat paMa food cooked by 
the higher castes and by K^yasthas but not by Nais, Ahirs and Kalwars. 
They cremate thexr dead. The rule about marriage is that so long as any 
relationship can be rememteed, a man cannot marry into that particular 
family. It is curious that Tatheras will not ^t lcacUU food pr^ared by 
any but their own people but their panchayat has recently passed a resolution 
that there is no harm m acoBpteng food from a good Brahman 

* f3ee Volume 111, page 167, and Tolmne IV, page 407. 
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tneo 


"inre ivaser^ 


and wear the sawea tiiread. ii 
5iib-divisions in Gorakiipiir ara 

make vessels bv beatin;^). The c 
except perhaps iu the case of th 
(30) Khanzada .—Crooke gives an aces 
Volume III. pages 233-235. Ti 
Partabgarh. The rules of endo^ 
obtain and until a few years ago 
performed. Fosr the last 4 cr’ 


The Knacras hw'- .diiiilar invnuer.-: and customs. One brancii of the Kaseras 

and claim descent from Sahesra-baun, a 
of the ''pas.'. They claim to be Rajputs 
ley practise vudov re^marriage. The other 
famera (?h., a rvorker in taniha, copper), 
e,-seis by mo aiding) and Kiitilia (those who 
Lihereiices appear to be entirefo occupational, 
? pure Kaseras. 

lint of the Khanzadas of this proviiice in 
.e follov'iiig neve applies to those fomnd in 
amy and bypergemy quoted by Crooke still 
the usual Rajput marriage ceremonies were 
5 years, IiO’;rever, they have adopted the 
Miidini form, though the Vai and t'ne Bralin:.,/n aic still eonsiilted by parents 
when selecting suitable mates for their children. The usual marriage ag«j 
for both hoys and girls is 10—12 years. 

The talaq system of divorce has recently been adopted. Formerly they did not 
practise widow re-marriage but the restriction has now disappeared. 

nihusu/n//Hi/thru and the Hindu ceremonies are still observed by some of 
them. They bury their dead according to Islamic rites. The ^^anzadas 
are Sunnis and will not smoke nor eat vith. low caste Muslims. Some of the 
elderly ladie.s still worship Sitla and other Jiindii gods and goddesses. 

(31) Kharbind, —Crooke* states that the Khare'binds (a siib-easte of Binds) of 
Mirzapur '' call themseives Kewat and thc.-e seems litrle doubt that they 
iuter-marry with other Kewat-.'' He also nieniions this name as repre¬ 
senting a sub-caste of Beldar, Biiunia {Kiiarebindi}, Kewat, Kurmi, Mallah 
and Miisahar. 

In Gorakhpur are found the Kharbinds (with no " e ”)• They are probably the 


same. 

hlr. B. R. James, i.e.s.. the Ethnographical Officer of Gorakhpur suggests that 
the name Bind may have originated from ohina, to weave as the Binds at 
one time were weavers of grass mats. In the same way he thinks that 
the Kliarbinds took their name from. Jdiar a reed grass. The root of one 
particular kind Oi Idiar, known as kafkL was formerly used by Kharbinds 
for making Hias tcittis. The Kharbinds have no connexion with the other 
Binds in Gorakhpur but seem to possess points of greater similarity with 
the Kew’ats. 

They are an eiidogamoiis tribe, cremating their dead ; feeding their own biradari 
at death ceremonies and allowing widow re-marriage. 'They wdll not eat 
food cooked by any other caste, not even bt' a Brahiii.an. This is not so 
with the Binds. If a Bralnnan enters a Kharbiiid cJiaid’a it is held dese¬ 
crated. They are mostly cultivators and have not the criminal reputation 
of other Binds. They are considered a higher caste than the Binds by 
everyone. Quite pjossibiy they are a Kewat sub-caste or an offshoot of 
the Kewats. 

(32) KgL —Ill Mirzapur a.iid Chalda (Benares State) the Kols are said to have dis¬ 

carded many of their elaborate ceremonies and to have adopted many Hindu 
customs and practices. But they stiff wrorship their own demons and spirits 
through their baigas and employ ojltas (sorcerers). In Chalda their chief 
god is said to be Baja Laldimid\ a deified mortal whose spirit is thought to 
reside in the bargad (ban 3 'an) tree. He is ivorshipped hy the head of the 
familj" sacrificing a ram and pouring out a libation of liquor. 

(32-A) Kurhaitlia or KorkhaitJia. —^In G-oiida district it is said that a big Kajmstha 
zamindar kept a Kori woman. Their ofi'.spriiig were directed to follow^ trade 
as a profession and some ran ver}- prosperous shops towards Colonelganj 
side. Subsequent^ they caUed themselves Srivastava Vaishj'as. Nowa- 
daj^s they are found in Gonda and Bahraicli and are iisuallj- businessmen or 
traders. 

(33) La-kkera, —In Goraldipur these are often laiowii as Ltihera, presumably hy 

contact with Bihar, vide Crooke, Volume III, page 361. 

(34) Naik .—The Kaiks of Gorakhpur have no connexion with those of the hills. 

The Gorakhpur Naik is of Banjara origin and they came to that district 
as cattle dealers and settled down there. They are quite weU-to-do people. 

(35) Nat .—In Muzaffaniagar where the Hats are almost exclusively Hindus they 

say their ancestors were created by ParmesJiivar to entertain hiir> in his dull 
moments. Marriage ceremonies are of the form usual among lower class 


Volume IT, page 107. 
y See Crooke, Volume IHj page 3’2s 
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Hindus, Concubinage is not permitted. Widowed and divorced women 
are allowed to re-many. They usually bury tlieir dead and a copper coin 
is always placed in the mouth of the cor])SG as a vialimmi as in the past. 
Occasionally the dead are cremated. They eat flesh of all kinds except 
beef. They are untouchables. 

As with so many castes of imcertain origin tlie traditional home of the Bagulia 
Nats of Budaiin clisti’ict is Chittor. Tlioir first colony in this district dates 
back to the time of Nawab Dimde Khan, a R/oliilla Chief, who died at Bisanli 
in 1770. The story of the establishment of tlvat colony is interesting. In 
the course of their march from the Punjab side, a paxty of Bagulia Nats 
reached the Na.wab’s fort at Bisauli (the mins of which can >still be seen out¬ 
side that town) and arranged to give a peifornnmce for his entertainment. 
One of them tied naked swords on his body and horns on the soles of his feet, 
thereby rendering them useless foi‘ climbing, put an earthen pot on his head 
and took a loaded gim. He then connected two long poles together end 
to end; and setting them upright mounted to the top, where he performed 
skilful somersaults and fired the gun. Unluckily, the upper pole gave way 
and he fell and was killed instantaneously. His widow then decorated 
herself and told the Nawab that she would end herself by performing sati. 
The Nawab replied, '' What good will come of that ? Your ashes wiU 
only be blown about. Why not be buried, so that your tomb may remain 
an everlasting monument.’’ To this the Nats agreed. She sat down in 
the grave and laid her husband’s corpse with its head resting on her thighs 
and in that position the two were buried. The Nawab built a jpahlca tomb 
over them which still stands intact in a grove in village Kurauli about a 
mile from Bisauli and is known as Sati Kesar. Bagulia Nats from far and 
wide come to -worship this tomb and regard it as the highest object of divine 
adoration. The grove in which it stands contains houses of Bagulia Nats 
and they bury their dead in it. Before this incident, they ixsed to cremate 
their dead like other Hindus. 

The deceased Nat had five sons wdio were present at the performance. The 
Nawab gave them the entire village of Kurauli, which however, through 
the misconduct of succeeding generations, has passed on to other people. 

Bagulia Nats are to be distinguished from Kalabaz Nats. The former perform 
on ropes and poles, the latter on the ground. Other tribes of Nats found in 
Budaim district are : Brijbasi Gual, Jogila, Khalkhor and Mahesh. AH of 
them are Hindus, except Mahesh who are said to have become converts to 
Islam about fifty years ago. Inquiries from members of these tribes have 
not led to any valuable information regarding their origin and past migra¬ 
tions. Brijbasi Nats claim Brij, that is, the neighbourhood of Muttra, as 
their original home, and Kalabaz claim Chittorgarh. 

It is convenient here to note the difierences in treatment accorded to their 
women by various tribes of Nats, in the Budaim district. Women of the 
Kalabaz and Bagulia Nats do not give performances, nor do they attend 
performances given by their menfolk. Generally speaking, they are not 
given to prostitution. Probably of all the Nats the women of these two 
tribes lead the most respectable lives. Women of Brijbasi Gual Nats dance 
and snig in pubfic for a livelihood. Prostitution is also common among 
them, but to a much less extent than among Birya Nats. Only married 
women dance and sing and prostitute themselves. The father or guardian 
of an unmamed gM cannot allow her to do so ; if he does, he is liable to he 
ex-communicated by the tribal panchayat. After her marriage however, 
her husband has unrestricted discretion to make her a prostitute. Ordi¬ 
narily Bri|basi Nats do not purchase and admit to their fold a girl of another 
caste. If sometimes they do this, she becomes a member of the tribe after 
a ceremonial feast, the details of "wMoh are prescribed by the panchayat. 

In district Budaun Jogila Nats do not mariy their daughters,^ but train them 
as professional musicians, dancers and prostitutes. It is only the poor Jogila, 
who cannot afiord the expenses of this training, that marries his daughter 
inretum fbr abnde-;^ce.^ prostitu¬ 

tion a grand feast is held with the money which, generally s-neaking: she has 
herself earned by singing and dancH^ The wife^of a jS N^^^ 

oUexves parda and does not dance nor smg uor prostitute herself ’ Wives are 

obtained by this tribe mostly by run-away or loose girls of other 

castes and occasionaUy by kidnapping. A girl so pmnhased is not made 
a prostitute, but is always married and kept as a wife. Her daughters, 
however, are doomed^ to the custom of the tribe. 

The caates from which wives are chiefly drawn in this manner are Kahar, 
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Miirao. Kisan, Kiagi, Dhiniiya-j Barhai, Gadaria and Knoihar, but not 
Chamar, Bhangi, Kanjar, nor AlnsKm. 

KJipJkhor Nats do not defier mueli from Jogilas in tlieir treatment of women. 
Tlieir daughters dance and sing and prostitute tlieinselres, but never many. 
On the occasion of the initiation of a girl of the tribe into prostitution, the 
tribe lias a grand feast in which wine must lie served. Wives are 
obtained b}’ i>iii‘chasiiig available girls of any caste, jliislinis not excepted. 
Khalkhors are indeed liberal in this respect. A girl becomes a 

perfectly regular member of their tribe after a feast to the jjartcliayat, which 
can also reclaim a Khalkhor woman who has for years lived as mistress of a 
Muslim. Of late, Badiya Nats have begun to marry their girls to Klial- 
Idiors. 

The chief occupations of the womenfolk of ^^laliesh Nats are also singing, 
dancing and prostitution ; but only a daughter, and not a wife, is made to 
adopt them. A father has discretion to marry liis daughter or to make her 
a prostitute; but if he marries her, her husband cannot call upon her to 
prostitute herself. 

In Fatehpur district most Nats returned themselves as Muslims, and it is said 
that prostitution of their woHieiifolk is on the decline. Divorce is permitted for 
adultery on the paid of the wdfe, proved to the satisfaction of the pancJiaijat. 
Marriage needs the panchayafs previous approval for which a small fee is 
charged. Widow re-marriage is permitted on pamiient of about R-s. 30, or 
Rs. 60 if the woman is a virgin. The only marriage ceremony is dudkbati. 
A younger brother may niairy his elder brother's widow and an elder brother 
can many his younger brother’s widow on pa^unent of a small sum to the 
panchayat. They have a cuiious and rather revolting birth ceremony (a 
midwife of their own caste attends). The iiinbilical cord and placenta are 
buried vath a scorpion’s sting, 21 pieces of doiiliey’s maniu’e, a porcupine's 
intestines and some liquor. The scorpion’s sting renders the babe immune 
not from being bitten by, but from feeling the bite of a scorpion, the dung 
is sujjposed to prevent an excessive secretion of bile, the intestines to vrard 
off colds, and the liquor is added for good luck. There are the usual feasts 
on the sixth and twelfth days when there is much merriment. Liquor is 
freely drunk. At a later date the miilMa or head-man (or head-woman) 
of the group names the child on payment of a fee. The fine inflicted by the 
panchayat for rape is about Rs. 200, They take food from any caste but 
will not smoke the same Jiuhka. 

The Nats of Etawah district are also said to be stopping the regular prosti¬ 
tution of their gills, and to be settling down to cultivation to some extent, 
and sending their children to school. 

In Mainpuri are found some Kamatik Nats and it is said the same are also 
called Kabutri though Crooke* treats them as distinct sub-castes. They 
include a few Muslims w^ho are said to follow^ the teachings of Saiyad Eamal 
Khan to whom they offer puri and rice every Thursday. If they have two 
daughters one marries and the other becomesprostitute. K a prostitute 
engages herself wdth a Bliangi, Chamar, Kori or Kahar she is out-casted and 
can only get back into caste by giving a dinner costing some Rs, 50. 

In Gorakhpui’ some Nagari Nats were found. They too prostitute their women. 
They are Muslims of a more orthodox type than most. 

In the same district is found the sub-caste of Sanwats, referred to by Crooke as 
one of the eight Oudh sub-castes. They are all Muslims but worship Bara 
Pif Mxd Ghazi Mioju. Before the shrine of the latter they offer fowls and 
malida, a kind of flour pudding. They are eiidogamous and their social 
code is that of Muslims. It is forbidden to eat anjdhing not JiaM-eA, They 
do not eat the flesh of a jackal, turtle or mongoose like some Nats. Most 
Sanwata are settled and have cultivation, but some are still acrobats and 
play music at bhths and marriages. Their women tattoo others, like the 
Badi Nats. Tattooing is done with four or five needles tied together 
with a piece of string. Lamp black mixed ivith milk (some say human 
mi^) IS supposed to be the pigment employed. Each family has its jajmani 
m fixed Villages and trespassing ’’ is dealt with by a fine by the panchayat. 
The fine goes to the family whose rights have been infiinged. 

The women^ do nor prostitute themselves, unlike other Nats. 

Of all the Nats in the province 29 per cent, of earners are now engaged in 
oultivation and another 12 per cent, as agricultural labourers, stock-raisers 

* Voliane IV, page 59. 
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or herdsmen. Thirty-seven per cent, of those returned as earners secure 
the livelihood of themselves and their dependents by beggiiag and prostitu. 
tion. 

(36) Paidami —low occupational distinct caste of Muslims now found in 
Bahraicii and Gonda. They catch wild geese and duck for sale. 

(37) Pmuvaria or Pawaria —Crooke"^ says they are much akin to Dharhi and Kim 

gaiiya but in Gorakhpur district they appear to be somewhat above that 
social level. They are Muslim singers and dancers who go round viUageg 
following their calling at festivals and marriages. Each family has its own 
jajmani. They differ essentially from Nats and Tawaifs in that their 
womenfolk neither sing nor dance, nor do they appear in public, nor are 
they prostituted. 

(38) Pimi —^Found in Moradabad. They include both Hindus and Muslims who 

wander about begging their living, 

(39) Bain —^The Pilibhit Rains now repudiate the allegation that they are Hindu 

converts and claim to have originally immigrated from Arabia to the 
Punjab, whence they moved on to this province about a.b. 1795. They 
say their correct name is Ba^e which means dealer in cattle and that this 
was their forefathers’ chief occupation. They are now landlords and 
cultivators of a considerable area in this district. 

(40) Baji —An almost extinct community, consisting now of only a few families 

fouird living near Askot, in the Almora district. They were formerly called 
Ban-mamis, forest-dwellers or savages. They have attracted attention 
rather out of proportion to their numbers and importance, as they are 
simply an aboriginal tribe in a very low state of civilization. Mr. Atkinson 
identified them with the Kiratas or Rajya-Kiratas. They claim royal 
descent, some say from the Rajbars of Askot or from the old Katyuri 
kings, and address the Rajbar of Askot as younger brotherThey 
represent themselves as descendants of one of the earliest rulers of Kumaun 
who fled with his family to escape slaughter by a usurper, in consequence 
of which royal descent they salute no one. It is imposisble to say what 
measure of truth there is in the claim. Members of the tribe were 
medically examined some years ago and some were found to have charac¬ 
teristic markings of a Mongolian descent. Claims of royal origin are often 
made by wandering tribes. Formerly the Raj is wore extremely wild and 
shy, and would not come near other people, but used to place the wooden 
bowls which they manufactured somewhere in the forest at a distance 
from their haunts. Prospective buyers used to come and fill them with 
grain. The Rajis would come and take the grain and run back to the 
forest. Nowadays the Rajis are less shy, and will talk and bargain with 
others. They still dwell in caves or huts made by them in the forests. 

Mr. C. Sherring in his book Western Tibet and the British Borderland has given 
an interesting account of his visit to the tribe. Their language was looked 
into some time ago, and found to be of the Tibeto-Burman family, resem¬ 
bling those of some tribes in Nepal, and is described by one observer as 
resembling the "‘twittering of birds Mi\ Traill, the first Commissioner 
of Kumami, was of opinion that the Dorns might he descendants from this 
tribe, but the Rajis themselves indignantly repudiate the connexion, and 
if their huts should be defiled by the entrance of any member of the servile 
race, they deem it necessary to purify it with water brought f 2 ?om 22 differ- 
■ ent sources 

were sorted for at this census but none were found. On enquiring 
about this I found they had all retmmed themselves as Rawats and conse¬ 
quently went among Bhangis. LucMly their numbers are negligible. 

{^1) Barnjaria —R-amjaim are mentioned by Grookef as a Hindu sub-caste of 
Tarwmis 

In Gorakhpur district are found several villages of a caste known as Ram- 
jana. *]^ey say that property was gifted to them by a well-disposed Raja 
of Nagar (Basti district) and do not know the origin of their name. There 
seems little doubt that they are descendants of prostitutes to whom the pro¬ 
perty was given in the past, but it is interesting to note that they have prac¬ 
tically given up prostituting their girls, the number of Ramjanas who 
fohow this profession being very small They claim relationship 

with the Gandimrbs of Boimres (another distinct ol^^^ of and it is 

probable that these two communities inter-marry. They have lost a good 
deal of their mmindari rights and are mostly tenant cultivators, but some 

* Vblome IT, page 176* 
t Yolom© XV, page 3^. 
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stiii s,i 2 ig and dance for a living. In many parts if a girl becomes a pros- 
titiito she is ontcasted and even lier own people will not eat with her. 
They are said to have becoiiie very pious and many of them have given 
up eatiuiZ meat and drinlcing intoxicants. They have a curious custom 
of prohibitiiig inter-diuing except with the nearest relatives. At 
iiiarriages grain and not cooked food is served to guests. They do not 
wear the sacred thread. Braiiinans will not take water from their hands. 

(42) Mangwa —Rangwas are mostly found in the Padrauna and Deoria sub-divi¬ 

sions of the lioraidipur district. They make small lead and tin ornameiLts 
whence their name {mnga^ tin). They also make rope and sack-cloth. 
They are touchable, practise vddow re-iixarriage and feed Brahmans at 
deaths. They also have Brahnian gums. 

(43) Bao —small agricultural caste foimd in Gouda district, apparently akin to 

Bhats. 

(44) Basgar —‘An oceupationai caste of Muslims found in Gonda district. They 

make articles from ranga. tin. 

(45) Rind —^A Muslim tribe of professional beggars and thieves found in certain 

villages of the Muzaifarnagar disurici. They are known to have been there 
for over 60 years. Their rites and customs are those of the lower Sliislim 
classes. 

(46) Satlakra —^A very small commuiiiL-y found in three villages near Salenigaih 

(district Gorakhpur). They take goods round for sale on bullocks and aj)pear 
to be Yaishyas of sorts. 

(47) Saunchariya —^Akin to Brijbasis. Some are acrobats but others have taken 

to cultivation in Gonda district. 

(43) SenduriJiar —^Foiind in Gorakhpur only. Some of them, but not all, style 
themselves Kayasthas and are known as Senduria-Kayjasthas. They allege 
that they are Kayasthas who took to the profession of seUhig sendJmr (red 
lead) and king (asafoetida). They wander from village to village with 
their wares for sale carried on pack animals. Their claim to Kayastha 
origin is probably incorrect because ordinary Kayasthas have no commensal 
nor marriage reiationships with them, only some of them even claim to be 
Kayasthas and in many ways they resemble another community, the Tikuli- 
hars. The latter wander about selling sendliiir and tikali^ the forehead 
spangles worn by women. The Tikiilihar is regarded by Crooke"^ as a sub- 
caste of Kumhar and probably the Sendurihar is of similar origin. Those 
who style themselves Kayasthas may be of mixed descent or have 
assumed the name in order to better their social position. They are 
probehly allied also to the Tarkiharsf. 

(49) SipaM —^Found in Bara Banki and probably existing elsewhere in Oudh, 

They appear to be the descendants of sepoys of the old Naivabi days, 
but now form a distinct endogamous caste of Muslim conveids. 

(50) Srivastava-Darzi —The Kayastha-Darzi referred to by Mr. Blunt in the 1911 

Report, Part I, page 369. Besides the districts there mentioned they are 
found in Gonda. 

(51) Suluiman Shaikh —^The name affected by a sweeper sub-caste in Budaun 

district. 

(52) Tabardar —A caste of wood-cutters found in Bara Banki district. 

(53) Tmiah Madan —^Another sweeper caste of Budaun district. 

(54) Tarhkval —^An offshoot from the Pasis in hlixzapur district who are fast 

becoming a separate caste. Toddy workers. Here seems to be a case of 
those who forsake their traditional occupation taking the old caste-name 
with them and giving a new name to those left at the old oeeupation, (Of, 
also Pharmiya Chamar the name given by some Chamars to those who still 
flay carcases and eat beef.) 

(55) Tarkihar —^The Bara Banki Tarkihars say they came from Delhi about 250 

years ago and in Akbar's time made arrows. They now make palm-leaf 
ornaments. 

(56) Tathera —See Kasera, number (29) above. 

(57) Turaha —A numerous and widely scattered people in Gorakhpur district. 

They may be an offshoot from Kahars who have a sub-caste TuraiJ in the 
plains and of Turaha in the hills §. 

They now form a distinct caste. 

* VdIhihq m, page 337. 
t CroQke, Volurao TV, page 362. 

X Sea Crooke, Volume 1X1, page 92 et s&q . 
i See Crooke, Volume HI, page 95. 
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They have no idea of the origin of their name and their only ti:adition is that 
they are descended from the sun-god. I think no Kahars make such a claim. 

They form one endogamous group and have no sub-castes. The exogamous rule 
is simply that a man cannot marry into a family with which there exists 
relationship within living memory. 

Marriage by exchange is practised. 

The boy’s father goes in search of a bride for his son. There is no bride-price and 
no dower. The bride’s father is expected to give his daughter the usual 
household utensils and clothes, but little more is expected. 

A Brahman is usually consulted about the suitability of a proposed match. 

No ceremony takes place at the bride’s home. The bridegroom comes to her 
house with some new clothes, takes her to his house and puts smdhur (red 
lead) on the parting of her hair. A priest is present there. There is no 
necessity to feed the biradari though usually from Re. 1-4 to Rs.5 is paid 
into the funds. 

Widow re-marriage is freely allowed, and a younger brother may take liis elder 
brother’s widow to wife if he chooses. Polygamy is permissible, but is 
seldom practised. The Turahas cremate their dead. 

They are allowed to drink liquor and toddy. Of flesh they eat only mutton 
and will not eat fowls nor eggs. They eat fish. 

Brahmans will not eat pakJd cooked by a Turaha but all other castes can. 
Turahaseat hachcha food prei)ared by any Brahman but not by any other 
caste. This is in contrast to the Kewats who will not eat any food cooked by 
a Brahman. Turahas take palcJci from Ahirs, Kahars and Nais but not from 
Pasis, Kumhars, Kalwars and Telis. There is one custom which places 
Turahas quite apart from Kahars. They will not clean household utensils 
and for this reason they will not enter domestic service. They have, 
however, no objection to acting as litter bearers. This difference is important 
as it differentiates the Turahas from the Kahars, and suggests how they may 
have broken away from them. 

They have an impermanent panchayat which consists of the whole biradari. The 
cTiaudhri presides and acts as the executive officer of the community as in 
the case of the Dhimar Kahars of the Jhansi division.Stern action is 
taken against anyone who fails to obey the panchayat which does not 
hesitate, if necessary and possible to take the matter into a court of law. 

The great deity of the Turahas is Sanichar Raja. Exhaustive enquiries failed 
to elicit who this god was but the Turahas could give no help except that 
Sanichar was the son of Suraj Bliagwan. They helpfully added that they 
were making investigations into the origin of their belief. This god cannot 
be identified with any worshipped by Kahars or Mallahs. 

The great festival of the Turahas is held on a Saturday in the month of Sawan. 
Each Turaha locality has an asthan (shrine) of Sanichar Raja. To this all 
Turahas men, women and children flock with offerings which consist of 
goats, Hr (rice cooked in milk), bread, and a mixture of the seven chief 
grains (wheat, rice, gram, -urd, barley, peas and til). A Brahman performs 
the Jiamu ceremony at the shrine. 

The chief occupation of the Gorakhpur Turahas is to take fruit gardens and 
fisheries on contract. In fact they are the chief fruit-sellers. But they will 

, not sell vegetables, unlike the Mil Turahas referred to by Mr. Atkinson. 
They will also never fish themselves but take round the fish for sale when 
caught. A few are agriculturists and also act as palanquin bearers to their 
zammdars. 

* See Crooke, VoluixLe IG, page 96. 
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Faqir 



431 : 

1 

\ 444 

1 

i 528 1 

: i 

645 

—3*0 

“15*9 

—18*1 

—33*1 

87 

Oadariya.. 



L020 i 

939 

983 j 

950 

4-B*6 

—t*5 

A5-5 

A7*4 

205 

Gaddi 



84 

I 61 

[ j 

1 "" 

1 

A37*4 

AlO 8 

-7*7 

A40-5 

1 

17 

Goriya . - 



89 

■ . n/- j 

1 

1 

23 

A7'7 

-5-7 1 

A2S2-0 

*A287'7 

18 

Gk)5halii .. 



143 ; 

Hi 

I 

94 


-r34*0 

4-17*8 j 


tA57'8 

30 

Gajar 



569 ; 

§337 

366 I 

363 

4-9*2 

—7*9 

AO-9 

Ai‘6 

74 

Hahvai .. 



91 

i54 

91 ^ 

93 

4-68’ 0 

—40*4 

; —7-0 

—6-8 

18 

Indian CSiristiaiiS 



173 

169 j 

138 ] 

1 

69 

4-2*6 

1 

A22*l 

1 A99*4 

Ai5*0 

35 

Jat 



810 

t726 

745 ! 

SiO 

4-11*6 

—2*5 

— 3*1 

A0*l 

163 

Julaha .. 



1,005 j 

882 

991 

923 

P14*0 

—iro 

A7-4 

A8*9 

203 

KAchM .. 



701 

679 

729 

714 

-r3’3 

—6*8 

A2-0 

—1*9^ 

141 

Kiahar .» 

..... 


1,155 

n,034 

1,112 

1,262 

4-6-6 

—2-6 

—11*9 

-*S*5 

233 

S^war .. 



' 248 

269 

238 

326 

—8*3 

— 6‘4 

—11-5 

—23*8 

50 

KAyastlia 



479 

§453 

485 

523 

4-5*7 

— 6’6 

—15-7 

—9*3 

96 

Kewat .. 



550 

483 

445 

429 

4-13-9 

A8‘ 5 

A3‘7 

A28‘2 

111 

Khatik .. 



216 

* ! 

198 

200 

-49*1 

—1*3 

A7*6 

43 


Nor35.—1. Tiiase figures are for the whole province including the States. 

2. They represent in each ease persons of all reHgions who returned these castes. 

* Figures not available. j 1911-1931. 

I laoluiss Brahmanic Hindu figures only. Huslim and Arya figui'es are not available. 
I Omits Aryas. 

















020 CHAPTER XII.—RAGE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 

SiTBSiDiABY Table I. — Ywiation in caste, tribe, etc. since 1901—(concluded). 


Caste, tribe or race, I 

Porsona—(000’s omitted). 

PorcGntago variation, increase (-)-), 
docreaao (—). I 

'^limber 

per 

10,000 of 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1921-31. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

1901-31. 

iotal po¬ 
pulation 

in 1931. 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 i 

5 1 

6 

7 

8 

9 I 

rd” 

Khattri .. 

»* 

•• 

48 


44 

51 1 

+7'3 

—12*6 

—6*2 

10 

Kjsan 

.. 

.. 

330 

321 

354 

375 

-h2*8 

—9'3 

—5*6 

—12*0 

66 

Eoeri 

.. 

.. 

455 

445 

446 

506 

H-2-2 

—0*3 

—11*7 

—10*1 

92 

Kol 

.. 

*. 

77 

69 

66 

50 

d-lP5 

+5*0 

4-32*2 

4-54*8 

15 

Kori 

.. 


923 

799 

860 

996 

+ 15*6 

—7*2 

—13*6 

—7*3 

186 

Kumhar ., 



783 

1700 

726 

731 

-1-11-9 

—3*7 

—0*7 

+7*0 

158 

Kunjra .. 

.. 

.. 

84 

80 

74 

88 

-1-5’9 

+8*3 

—16*3 

—4*0 

17 

Knrmi .. 



1,756 

§1,748 

1,890 

1,990 

4-0-5 

-7*5 

—5*0 

—11*8 

354 

Lodh -. 


.. 

1,099 

§1,044 

1,114 

1,098 

+5*3 

—6*3 

+ 1-5 

4-0-1 

222 

Lobar 

.. 


591 

569 

589 

618 

H-3*9 

—3*4 

—4 ’ 6 

—4*3 

119 

Luniya .. 



471 

424 

409 

400 

-Ml'3 

-1-3*5 

+2*3 

+ 17*8 

95 

Mali 



181 

tl86 

187 

292 

—'2*6 

—0*5 

—36*0 

—.38*0 

36 

j\Iallab .. 

• • 


298 

215 

249 

235 ' 

-1-33-9 

—13*7 

+5*6 

+26*6 

60 

Manibar .. 



110 

90 

75 

81 

4-22*8 

+ 18*6 

—6*6 

-1-35-8 

22 

Meo 

•* 

- 

30 

50 

74 

70 

—38*8 

—31*5 

+5-2 

—56-8 

6 

Mocbi 

-• 

“ 

9 

H* 

9 

16 


5*8 

—43-3 

—41 *1 

2 

Kugbal .. 



59 

59 

60 

84 

4-0*9 

—2*5 

—28*3 

—29*4 

12 

Mnrao 

- 

** 

640 

613 

674 

659 

4-4*5 

—9*2 

+2*3 

—2*9 

129 

bTai 



906 

857 

913 

803 

4-5*7 

—6*1 

+ 13*7 

4-12-9 

183 

Nat 



58 

72 

68 

83 

—19*0 

4-5-2 

— 17-5 

—29-7 

12 

Nan-Muslim 

- 

- • 

86 

56 

35 

45 

4-53*4 

+57*9 

—20*7 

-1-92-1 

17 

Pasi 

-* 


1,461 

1,338 

lAll 

1,241 

-1-9 *2 

-f2-l 

4-5*7 

-1-17-8 

294 

Pathan , . 

•• 


1,094 

911 1 

961 

816 

4-20*2 

-5*2 

+ 17*8 

-1-34-1 

221 

Qassab ,. 

■ ,>■• ■■; , 

- 

166 

152 

172 

184 

4-9*3 

—11-5 

—6*7 

—9-8 

33 

Bfajpnt , * 



3J57 

3,469 

3,658 

3,949 

4-8*3 

—5*2 

—7*4 ’ 

—4-9 

757 

Saini .. 

'■■■' 


90 

458 

69 

74 

4-54*8 

—16*1 

—6*2 

-f28-8 

18 

Saiatbwar 



130 

123 

119 


4-5*2 

+3*6 


t-l-8-9 

26 

Saijdd .. 


’ ■'■ - • 

312 

279 

250 

153 

4-11*7 

+11*7 

+63*9 

4-104-5 

63 

Shaikh .. 

- 

•* 

1,592 

1.438 

1,315 

1,366 

4-10*7 

4-9'4 

—3*7 

4-16-6 

321 

Silpkar . * 

‘■V-. 


333 

§286 

301 

256 

+16*5 

—5*0 

+ 17*6 

4-30-I' 

67 

Sonar 


- 

275 

1253 

267 

292 

+8*8 

—5*3 

—8*5: 

—5-7 

55 

Taga 

- 


133 

195 

137 

152 

+40*9 

—30*9 

—9*7 

—12-2 

27 

Tamholi.. 

- 


60 

1 63 

70 

85 

—5*7 

+10*1 

—17*2 

—29-8 

12 

Teli 

- 


1,006 

; 938 

968 

950 

+7*2 

—5*1 

—1*9 

4-5-8 

203 

Thathera,. 

. - 


1£ 

5 17 

20 

21 

+4*6 

—14*7 

—0*8 

—11-5 

-4 

Turk .* 

•* 

*■ 

81 

1 71 

77 

40 

^ +14*0 

—7*7 

+95*3 

4-51-4 

16 

Yaisbya 


• 

1,26: 

1 (3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

' (3) 

(3) 

(3)- 

254 


J.1LULias,— jJAUiuUlUg me (StatOS 

o^yo^'ts^, »b». 

* Figures not avaU^le. 11911*1931. 

t laoladss Srahoiimo ffinda figora^ oniy^ MusUm and Arya dgurea are not available 
,§ Ondta AryaS* ^ 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 


Index io Social Map {Frontispiece). 








Class. 







Total 

population. 

Depressed Kiridiis.'* 

Other Hindus. 

^iiUslinis. 

Others, 

District. ' ■ 

Tahsii- 

. 1 

i 

Actuals. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
popu¬ 
lation. 

A.ctuals. 

Percent-: 
age to 
total 
popu¬ 
lation. 

Actuals. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
popu¬ 
lation. 

Actuals. 

Percent* 
age to 
total 
popu¬ 
lation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

United Provinces 

49,614,833 

12,869,227 

25*9 

28,987,083 

58-4 

7,434,058 

15*0 

324,465 

0*7 

British Territory 

48,408,763 

12,640,706 

261 

28,264,880 

58-4 

7,181,927 

14*8 

321,250 

0*7 

Agra Province 

35,613,784 

8,848,695 

24-9 

21,145,717 

59*4 

5,318,077 

14*9 

301,295 

0-8 

Meerut Division 

4,907,632 

1 , 128,301 

23‘0 

2 , 454,183 

50*0 

1 , 231,562 

25'1 

93,586 

1-9 

DehraDun < 

Chakrata 

56,775 

18,836 

33-2 

36J77 

64*8 

897 

1*6 

265 

0*4 

1 

Dehra Dun 

173,472 

39,070 

22-5 

94,932 

54*7 

32,890 

19*0 

6,580 

3*8 

r 

Deoband 

221,210 

64,929 

29*3 

99,547 

45-0 

54,168 

24-5 

2,566 

1*2 

Saharanpur 

Naknr 

183,036 

42,591 

23-3 

78,195 

42-7 

60,339 

33*0 

1,861 

1*0 

Roorkee 

309,145 

34,854 

27-5 

119,939 

58*8 

101,730 

32*9 

2,612 

0*8 


Saharanpur 

530,529 

85,832 

26‘0 

104,026 

31*5 

136,881 

41*4 

3.790 


Muzaffamagar 

Whole district .. 

894,662 

181,606 

20*3 

435,821 

48-7 

257,075 

28*7 

20,160 

2*3 

3Ieerut .. 4 

Meerut 

319,361 

70,525 

22-0 

141,448 

44-3 

99,736 

31*2 

7,852 

2*5 

1 

Rest of district ,. 

1,232,557 

281,281 

21-9 

695,925 

54-3 

272,718 

2i*3 

32,633 

2*5 

Bulandslialir .. 

Whole district .. 

1,136,883 

258,967 

22*8 

647,573 

57-0 

215,078 

18*9 

15;267 

1*3 

Agra Dmsion 

4498,246 

1,069,685 

23-8 

2,875,623 

63*9 

484,909 

10-8 

68,024 

V5 

Aligarh 

Whole district .. 

1,171,745 

313,321 

26-7 

682,982 

58-3 

154,493 

13*2 

20,949 

1-8 

Muttra 

Whole district .. 

668,074 

151,160 

22*6 

450,867 

67*5 

58,200 

8*7 

7,847 

j 

1-2 

Agra .. -f 

Agra 

337,282 

85,475 

25-3 

157,511 

46*7 

84,143 

25*0 

10,153 ; 

3-0 

Rest of district .. 

711,034 

183,013 

25-7 i 

465,712 

65*5 

53,008 1 

7*5 

9,296 

1*3 

Mainpuri 

Whole district .. 

749,633 

162,560 

21-7 : 

538,742 

71*9 

40,466 

5*4 

7,865 

1*0 

Etah ■ 

Wliole district .. 

860,478 : 

174,151 

20*2: 

579,814 

67-4 

94,599 

11‘0 

11,914 

1-4 

EohiWmnd Division 

5,556,105 

1,023,639 

184 : 

2,947,948 ' 

53*1 

1,498,761 

27'0 

85;757 

DS 

[ 

Baheri 

191,869 

28,613 

14-9 ^ 

99,573 ^ 

51*9 

61,833 

32*2 

1,850 

1*0 

Bareilly < 

Bareilly ,. 

422,580 

48,457 

11*5 

218,615 

51*7 

148,612 

35*2 

6,896 

1*6 

1 

Best of district . . 

457,930 

79,801 

17*4 

288,993 

63*1 

! 

85,586 

18*3 

5,?50 

1*2 

Bijuor 

Whole district .. 

835,469 

165,382 

19*8 

349,478 

41*8 ' 

314,056 

37*6 

6,553 

0*8 

f 

Budaun 

259,163 

46,674 

iS-0 

142,141 

54*9 

66,925 

25*8 

3,423 

1*3 

Budaun .. -j 

1 

Dataganj 

203,058 

38,112 

18-8 

135,495 

66*7 

27An 

13*5 

' 1,978 

1-0 

L 

Rest of district.. 

547,959 

110,360 

20*1 

341,903 

62*4 

85,338 

15*6 

10,358 

1*9 

Moradabad 

Whole district .. 

1,284,108 ' 

236,598 

18*4 

523330 

40*8 

478,847 

37*3 

45,333 

3*5 

Shahjahanpur|^ 

Shahjahanpur .. 

267,538 

50,212 

18‘8 

148,354 

55*4 

67,937 

25*4 

1,035 

, 0*4 

Rest of district .. 

637,593 

139,517 

21-9 

419,803 

65*9 

77,383 

12*1 

890 

0*1 

BffibMt 1 

Kiibhit 

179,679 

24,765 

13-8 

102,563 

57*1 

51,114 

28*4 

1,237 

0’7 

, L 

Best of district .. 

269,159 

55,148 

20*5 

177,700 

66*0 

35,657 

13*3 

654 

0*2 


• l^eseinoliide the oaat^lisiied as depressed to Appendis 2 whether they returned their leh'gion as Brahmamo or reformed Biisdtosift^ 
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APPENDIX No. l~{c/}n.f/mued). 

Index to Social Map {Froniispiw/i) —(contiimed). 








Class. 




•mmm 



I 

Doprossod Irliiidnwd* | 

OHiov Ilindu.'J. 1 

Muslims. 

Other 


District* 

Tahsil. 

Total f’ 
population. | 

.1 

Actuals. 

’orcont-1 
ago to 
total 1 
popnlii-1 
tion. 1 

1 

Actuals. 

VviCiVIlt- 
a,g'(> to 
total 
l>o|)tila- 
tion. 

Actuals. 

Porcoiit- 
agc (;0 
t-oi}al 
popula¬ 
tion . 

Actuals. 

Percem- 
age to 
total 
popula¬ 
tion, 

■ 1 ■ 

2 

^ 1 

4 

^ 1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Alhihahad. jyivmon 

5,016,352 

1,271,739 

25^4 1 

3,146,523 

62-7 

575,497 

11'5 

22,593 

04 

Panmlthabad 

Whole district ,. 

877,392 

169,515 

19*3 

594,153 

67*7 

108,999 

12*4 

4,725 

0*6 

Etawah 

"Whole district .. 

746,005 

202,824 

27*2 

494,131 

66*2 

45,848 

6*2 

3,202 

0*4 

Cawnpore .. -f 

Cawnpore 

426,962 

88,208 

20-7 

250,643 

58*7 

82,457 

19*3 

5,654 

1*3 

L 

Best of district .. 

785,291 

214,779 

27-4 

519,651 

66-2 

50,495 

6*4 

366 

0-0 

Fatehpur 

W^iole district .. 

688,789 

175,371 

25*5 

430,169 

62-5 

82,910 

12*0 

339 

O'O 

f 

Chail 

349,441 

93,679 

26-8 

161,784 

46*3 j 

86,910 

24*9 

7,068 

2*0 

Allahabad ,, -< 

Manjlianpur and 
Sirathu. 

252,572 

86,251 

34-2 

133,912 

53*0 j 

32,297 

12*8 

112 

0*0 

L 

Rest of district .. 

889,900 

241,112 

27*1 

562,080 

63*2 

85,581 

9*6 

1,127 

04 

Jkansi Limsion 

2,244,S9S 1 

677,9S9 

30’2 

1,412,301 

62'9 

137,585 

6-1 

17,020 

O'S 


Garotha 

85,035 

33.806 

39*8 

47,990 

56*4 

2,847 

3*3 

392 

0-5 


Jhansi 

175,J81 

45,186 

25*8 

99,352 

56-7 

25,110 

14*3 

5,533 

3*2 

Jhansi *. J 

Lalitpur 

159,626 

32,813 

20-6 

117,612 

73*7 

4,386 

2*7 

4,755 

3*0 


Mahroni 

112.983 

26,319 

23*3 

81,245 

71 *9 

1,648 

1*5 

3,771 

3’3 


Mau 

102,106 1 

35,348 

34*6 

61,898 

60*6 

3,934 

3*9 

926 

0*9 


Moth 

55,482 1 

18.197 

32*8 

35,597 

64*1 

1,479 

2*7 

209 

0*4 

Jalaun: 

■Whole district ., 

426,022 1 

138,686 

32*5 

258.180 

60*6 

28,883 

6*8 

273 

0*1 

Bfeiiiirpiip ,, 

Whole district .. 

502,689 

157,198 

31*3 

312,154 

62*1 

^ 32,795 

6*5 

542 

0*i 

Baaida 

Whole district .» 

625JTI 

1 190,376 

1 ^0*4 

398,273 

63*7 

36,503 

5*8 

619 

0*1 

- Benct^res Division • * .. 

4,778,919 

1 1,338,620 

28-0 

3,030,312 

63‘4 

404,547 

<5*5 

5,440 

0*1 

Benar^ v . < 

Benares ,, 

702,325 

1 157,740 

22'5 

457,232 

■'' "65-r 

85,139 

12*1 

2,214 

0*3 

- 1 \ 

Chandauli ,, 

314,053 

95,814 

30*5 

192,534 I 

61*3 

25,085 

8*0 

620 

0*2 

- • > w. _ r 

Ohtmar 

191,283 

45,021 

23*5 

133,107 

69*6 

1-2,997 

6*8 

158 

0*1 

Mirmpiic , . - 

Dudhi 

96,818 

58,681 

60*6 

35,326 

36*5 

' 2,662 

2'7 

149 

0*2 

Miczapuj . * 

330,412 

114,211 

34*6 

191,499 

58-0 

: 24,226 

7*3 

■ 476 

0*1 

■ 1 

Rohertsganj 

169,896 

74,372 

43*8 

: 

52*1 

V -6.940 

4*1 ! 

, - 10 

0*0 

Jaunpilr .» 

"Whole district . , 

1,236,071 

332,953 

27^0 

^ 792,585 

64*1 

d 1-0,385 

8*9 ’ 

148 

0*0 

(yhazipur ..j 

Ghazipur 

294,265 

1 54,770 

18*6 

I 198,319 

67^4^- 

140,806 

13‘9 ' 

370 

0*1 

Host of district . i 

530,706 

1 178,891 

33‘7 

314,234 

59*2 

A J37i462 

7-1 

119 

0*0 

Bsdlia 

Whole district , - 

913,090 

226,167 

24*8 

^ 626,902 

68*7 

58-,845 

6*4 

; 1,176 

0*1 


7,217,162 

2,047,908 

28-4 

■ 4240,523 

58-8 

925,586 

12'8 

3,145 

O'O 


Maharajganj .. 

702,969 

213,281 

■:30*3 

> : 401,847 

57*2 

87,778 

12*5 

63 

0*0 

^C&aldipttF *,-{ 

Padramia 

705,110 

m 


t 422,394 

59*9 

110,838 

15*7 

71 

0*0 


^ Rest of district 

2,159,482 

fI"-:; ■554,885 

25*1 

' 1,427,257 

. / TL ■ , ., .. n 

66*1 

174,976 

8*1 

2,364 

0*1 


- - *Plj0aepiu(a-2deil5fi as ciepr^SeA in Appendix 2 wto&er th^ retoined thsir religion, as B*aIaiasnieoiref(jmed Hm<iuifni* 
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I 

i 

I_ 


r. 


Taa^il. 


















pt;pala- 1 

1 

i 



... 7 . 

' 1 


r 

Bansi 



... 

27'0 1 

Basti 

} 

Damariagarij 


W6371 

92.017 

1 

2 .. 6 I 

s 



Rari'aiya 


SXhoD 

9'',9 34 

27-7 1 


- 

ITlialilabad 


-5:P77 

i ■' 

- - 1 

Az.niL'irh . 


Vriiole district 


1,57! .57 i' 


3:-4 1 

*'C . a If Dll 




1 ■ G '' 

i ..1 -■ 

Ob'a 
^ 1 
a-f‘; 1 


1 

ITashipKai* 




. i 

N^ajniTai . 
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These iaclude the castes listed as depressed in Appendix 2 whether they 
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returned their religion asBrahmanic or rejormed Hindinsm, 
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INDEX TO SOCIAIj MAP. 

appendix No. 1.— (conlinued). 
Index to Social Map {Frontispiece), 


District. 

Tahsil. 


Class. 

Depressed Hindus,^ 1 

Other Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Others. 

Total 

population. 

P 

Actuals. 

ercent-1 
age to 1 
total 
popu¬ 
lation. 

Actuals. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
popu¬ 
lation. 

1 

Actuals. 

^ercont- i 
age to 1 
total I 
popu- 1 
lation. 

Actuals. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
popu¬ 
lation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Gonda 

411,418 

87,257 

21*2 

254,374 

61-8 

69,315 

16*9 

472 

0*1 

Gonda .,< 

Taxabganj 

375,146 

80,894 

21-5 

260,305 

69*4 

33,668 

9*0 

279 

0*1 


Utraula 

789,439 

190,557 

24*1 

419,532 

53*2 

179,152 

22-7 

198 

0*0 

r 

Bahraich 

432,647 

109,698 

25*3 

243,959 

56*4 

78,606 

18-2 

384 

0*1 

Bahraicli .. ^ 

Kaisarganj 

355,060 

71,528 

20*2 

206,627 

58-2 

76,845 

21-6 

60 

0*0 

1 

Nanpara 

348,641 

88,310 

25*3 

168,363 

48*3 

91,082 

26*1 

886 

0*3 

f 

Amethi .. ; 

196,582 

55,572 

28*3 

129,917 

66*1 

11,081 

5*6 

12 

0*0 


Kadipur 

261,537 

78,630 

30*1 

164,983 

63*1 

17,914 

6*8 

10 

0*0 

Su tanpur .. ^ 












Musafirkhana .. 

251,509 

70,322 

27-9 

136,997 

54*5 

44,184 

17*6 

6 

0*0 


Sidtanpur 

341,656 

85,iS5 ' 

24*9 

205,649 1 

60-2 

50,696 

14*9 

116 

0*0 

Parfcabgarh 

Whole district .. 

906,233 

247,390 

27*3 

556,559 ; 

61*4 

1 102,021 

11*3 

263 

0*0 


Fatehpur 

294,779 

91,560 

31-0 

149,712 

50*8 

53,265 

18*1 

I 

0*1 


Haidai'garh 

185,17? 

65,095 

35*2 

99,896 

53*9 

20,148 

10*9 

1 38 

0*0 

Bara Banki ^ 










^ 0*1 


Nawabganj 

252,150 

78,045 

31*0 

118,938 

47-2 

54,840 

21*7 

327 


Ramsanehighat 

331,673 

92,707 

28*0 

1 179,573 

54*1 

59,119 

17*8 

274 

0*1 

States 

. • 

1,206,070 

228321 

18*9 

722,203 

59-9 

252,131 

20*9 

3,215 

0*3 

Bampur 

Whole State 

465,225 

66,375 

14*3 

178,504 

38*4 

217,297 

46*7 

3,049 

0*6 

Tehri-Garkwal 

Whole State 

349,573 

61,805 

17*7 

285,701 

81*7 

1,999 

0*6 

68 

0*0 

f 

Bhadohi and 

309,330 

' 71,975 

23*3 

210,722 

68*1 

26,551 

8*6 

82 

0*0 

Benares ..4 

Ramnagar. 









rt . n 

i 

ChaMa 

81,942 

> 28,366 

; 34*6 

i 47,276 

57*7 

’ 1 6,284 

7*7 

16 

O'U 


These include the castes listed as depressed in Appendix 2'whether they returned their religion as Brahmaiuo or reformed Hinduism- 
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APPENDIX No. I—{concluded). 
Social figures by natural divisions- 


C13/S3. 




Depressed H 

indus 

Other Hindus. 

Muslim 

s. 

Others. 

Xaiiirai division. 

Total 

population. 


to 
tOtSil 
DCtpuia- 
* tion. 

AeniriLs. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
Total 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Actuals. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Actuals. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
popula¬ 
tion. 

[ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 

United Provinees (British Territory) 

48,408,763 

12,640,706 

26'1 

28,264,SSO 

58'4 

7,181,927 

14-8 

321,250 

0*7 

Himalaya, West 

!,624.720 

345,720 

2i'5 

1,170,003 

72^0 

93,417 

5‘7 

12,575 

0*8 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

4,345,0S5 

9S6,461 

22-7 

2,129,935 

49*a 

1,194,048 

27*5 

34,641 

0’3 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

12,954,527 

2,855,676 

?2-0 

7,595,705 

58’ 6 

2,288,266 

17-7 

214,880 

1*7 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

I2,53!,!C4 

3,757,083 

50-0 

7,132,936 

56-9 

1,609,810 

12-8 

31,270 

0-3 

Central India Plateau 

2.244,895 

677,989 

30-2 

i,412,501 

62-9 

137,585 

6T 

17,020 

0‘S 

East Satpuras 

788,409 

292,255 

37-1 

443,506 

56'9 

46,825 

5*9 

793 

0*1 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

8,357,536 

2,120,853 

25*4 

4,963,254 

!/9’4 

1,263,749 

15*1 

5,020 

O’l 

Indo-Gaagetie Plain, East 

5,562,087 

i,601,604 ■ 

2S'S 

3,407,205 

61'3 

543,227 

9-S 

5,051 

O.I 


* Tiieos iiiduds the castes listed a3 depressed in Apf eodix 2 whether they reinmed their religion as BrahmaiJc or refcrmed Hinduism. 
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UNTOUCHABLE, DEPKESSED AWD BAClvWAHD CLASSES, 


APPENDIX No. 2. 

Notes on (i) untoudiables, (ii) depressed classes, and (iii) backward classes. 

Introductory, 1. These iioiesare written with no iixtcntion of injuring the feelings or adversely 

affecting the interests or social position of any conimunity or caste. It is the duty of the 
Census Department to record facts past and present, and it is hoped that, by attracting the 
attention of social reformers, some amelioration may result in the jxosition and condition of 
those now classed as untouchable or depressed. 

2. The untouchable and depressed classes are entirely a creation of Brahmanic Hindu 
society, finding no equivalent in any other religious or social community. Backward classes 
naturally are met with in all communities. 

Origin of To understand the nature of the untouchables and depressed classes and their 

uniouchables position in the Hindu social structure, a brief reference is necessary to the very early 

a 7 id the history of India. The earliest invaders about whom anything definite is known were 

depressed the Aryans from the plains of Persia and central Asia, who, from 2000 B.c. onwards (the 

classes, exact date is largely a matter of conjecture) penetrated into northorii India and conquered 

the ahorigines. We can gather a good deal of information about the Aryans from the 
Rigveda, a collection of hymns they used. They were tall and fair-skinned and in an 
advanced stage of civilisation, being well skilled in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. The 
unit of their society was the family with the father as supreme head. 

I There were no temples and no idols ; each patriarch of a family lighted the sacri¬ 
ficial fire on his own hearth, and offered milk and. rice offerings or animals, or 
libations of the soma juice to the lire, and invoked the ‘ bright' gods for 
blessings and health and wealth for himself and his children. Chiefs 
of tribes were kings, and had professional priests to perform sacrifices 
and utter hj?^mns for them; but there was no priestly caste and no 
royal caste. The people were free, enjoying the freedom which belongs 
to vigorous pastoral and agricultural tribes 

{Civilisation in Ancient hidia —Ramesh Chaiidar Datt.) 

At first they occupied the Punjab with the Sutlej as their frontier. During this 
period their contact with the aborigines was slight and intermarriage was not common. 
Their hymns refer to the fiends ’’ or '' black-skins ” who lived beyond the Sutlej. Throiigli 
the ensuing centuries they continued their advance down the course of the Indus and south- 
eastwards across the country north of Delhi on to the lands flanking the Ganges and Jumna, 
overcoming and subduing as they went, the aborigines whom they usually called Dasyus. 

During this advance the custom of employing professional priests appears to have 
spread very considerably and it xvas at this stage that the distinctive Brahmanical system 
was evolved. This was but natural as the invaders must have been too pre-occupied with 
fighting and settling to devote much time to learning and religion. This class of profes¬ 
sional priests soon out-stripped the rest of the community in. literacy and learning, so that 
by the oime the famous Purusha-Sukta hynm in the last book of the Rigveda was composed, 
they were recognized as a separate varna or section of the community (but not as a separate 
caste). The conimunity then was divided into four main sections oi’ groups {not castes), 
vizr ,— 

(1) the learned priestly group or Brahmans, 

(2) the fighting and ruling group® or Hshattriyas, 

(3) the trading and agricultural group or Vaishyas, 

(4) the humble folk including artizans, day labourers and so forth, whose duty was 

to serve their betters. They were known as Sudras. 

Outside these existed various primitive or semi-primitive tribes and certain people 

following degraded and imclean occupations. It is from these that our present untouchable 
and depressed classes had their origin. But at this stage there appears to have been no 
such thing as caste. 

'^'When the Aryan settlers crossed the Sutlej and proceeded farther eastwards they 
nabiirally came into closer contact with the aborigines or Dasyus, and the farther they 
went the more acute became their shortage of womenfolk so that they were to an increasing 
extent compelled to take wives from among the subjugated Dasyus, Had the tw’o races 
been of similar blood and equal civilisation this very close contact would have resulted in 
complete fusion and the pinduction of a sii^lemore or less homogeneous race; but such 
was not the case. The tall, fair-skinned, Highly civilised Aryans thoroughly disliked and 
despised the short, black-skimied^ P™mtive Dasyms, and as a result they kept them as 
much as possible outside their society. It was chiefly the men of the lower sections of the 
Aryans who took wives from the Dasyus, and of course no Aryan vv'ould think of marrying 
his daughter to a Dasyu. Further the Aryans refused to eat food cooked by or to drink 
water offered by a Dasyti, refused to admit them to their religious rites and ceremonies 

* I would make it clear that tbe foUowmg is a purely hypothetical and not historical account of a possible 



and as far as possible avoiaed all peieonji eoutaet witii tdem. The ii;ieileciv:al]y snperic-r 
priestlj group or Brahmans Yerv nasaraliT led the may in th'is oxolusive moTtnient and 
gradually they framed exireniely strie: rules for pmsei-rinr: iheir ouii cemnioiiial piirity 
froni deSleineiiT hy midesiialue marriages or unholy food arm u-atei*. nmlring the observance 
of t-hese rules imperative. Tins artiiude on the T.nit ox the nrucli-respemed Braliinaiis 
natiiralh' evoked enriuation xiorn tire other grcatps oi society, end so paitly because they 
iniieienily disimed the Emsyus and partly as a rcsiii: to the Brahman iniiueiiee the taking 
of Dasyu v'omeii for V'hvrs decreased and ceased ahogeilie: v.-hen ximicient vC'iiien had been 
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glorification. Even those coinmuniiies outside the pale oi the four varnas io a large 
extent imitated those within the pale and developed an ekborme caste system of their 
own. Ey the time the liistraites of Tlaiiii tveie coiiipox-ed faiituviiere between 200 b.c. 
and 200 a.d.) the w^hole country betvreen the Himalayas and the Vindliyas from sea to 
sea had been occupied and was recGgiiired a- Aryaanla or Arya TerritcuyA and 
by this time the caste system was thcnauguly well estaluished. 

In the ensiling years some of the com.niu.nities who ivere originally outside the four 
mmas have succeeded in gaming fuil admission into Hindu society. It is those castes and 
tribes who still remain outside that are coiiiiaGiily known as the depressed classes. 

4. At this stage it may be as well to mention that tlie view taken by 'many people 
that the untouchables and the depressed classes a..re identical is not coiTeet-. There are uii' 
touchables who are in no sense depressed and CiniVwi:se.Ly there are depressed classes who 
are not untouchable. Again, the whole subject is much complicated by the fact that differ¬ 
ent castes anid even the same caste in different iocaiities have varying stiiiidards of touch- 
ability, The average Brahman standard is naturally miieh higher than that of Kshattriyas 
and Yaishyas ; that of Kshattrh'as and Vaishams is higher than that of the Sudra castes : 
and the standard and observance varies considerably even among Brahmans. The 
extremely orthodox 'will state that they regard all the Sudra and more humble castes, 
Muslims, Christians and in fact those of any l.:mt the Hindu religion as untouchable, 
whereas other Brahmans will include only those castes v'ho a.L’e OLitsi.he the four mnms 
and even then will not strictly observe the rules ior purification after contact. 

5. Therefore, before attempting to estimate the liuinbers of the untouchables and 
depressed classes it is necessary to fix some- standard viewpoint. I .have selected that of 
an average Brahman. The Ethnographical Officer in each district and state was asked to 
consult the local psn.dits and other infiuentiai Bralniians and report their vieivs on the subject 
to me. These replies have ail been scrutinized and consolidated and may be taken as 
affording a representative body of opinion. 

6. The definition generally agreed upon is as ibllows :— 

An untouchable is a pe.rson physical contact avlth ivliom entails purification on the part 
of a high caste or twice-born Hindu^ f.e. a Brahman. Kshattriya or Vaishya. There are 
no castes in this province who pollute by merely cc-iiiiiig within a specified distance as in the 
south of India. Even today there are castes in the south of India "cviio pollute a Brcihuian at 
a distance^ of twenty-foim, thirty-six or even sixty-four feet. In these provinces 
it is only personal touch which causes defilement. 

7. Disabilities which follow from untoucliability are :— 

(1) exclusion from temples; 

(2) refusal of Brahmans to perform religious ceremonies ; 

(3) exclusion from village wells. 

The law provides that caste shall never bar a parson from government employment 
of ai\v kind, but so far in actual practice, the difiiculLies arising from the employment of 
untouchables as anything but menials have proved insuperable. This difficulty about 
employment both government and otherwise is perhaps the severest handicap of all. 
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I 0 ;i!inot tiie *jl oue EtliiiogrtipliiciU Uiik-jr ^viueli read as follows;— 

That class of persons who lead an impure life 
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TTHTOUCHABLE, DEPKESSEI? AND EAOKWARD CLASSES. 


S. As mentioned in paragraph 3 supra, the earliest dej^ressed classes consisted of 
certain primitive or semi-f)rimitive tribes and those people who followed nnclean occupations. 
The Dasyus were regarded as despicable and eventually became untouchables partly 
because of their black, undersized aj)pearance and partly because of their unclean habits, 
especially in the matter of diet. 

This is stiU the attitude of Brahmans today, and they regard as untouchable the 
following three groups :— 

(1) Those who keep pigs, or eat pork or beef. The latter are especially despised 

on account of the Brahman’s extreme veneration of the cow. 

(2) Wandering tribes who liave no settled home to which they return, and who often 

have unclean habits. 

(3) Those who follow uiicleaii occupations or who, though not actually engaged in 

unclean occupations now, are off-shoots of castes that do. 

List A at the end of this appendix gives the castes (and their numbers) grouped under 
the above heads who are now generally regarded by Brahmans in these provinces as 
untouchables, and are at the same time depressed. 

The summarized figures are as follows :— 

List -d .—UntoiicJiable and dc^presscd. 

Pei-fc-oiis. 

BribiBli i.orritory. 

1. Tribes aiirl castos who aro unfcotichfible and. dopressed on aeecmnt. 

of their unclean habits chiefly in the matlA>r of diet .. . . 2,840,078 

2. Vagrant tribes . . .. . . .. ,. 110,447 

3. Those who follow unclean occupations .. .. .. 8,253,323 


The States. 


91,538 

922 

116,404 


Total .. 11,203,848 208,864 


9. There are some castes and tribes the members of which whilst not causing pollu¬ 
tion to high caste Hindus by personal contact must nevertheless be included in the depressed 
classes. These may he divicled into two groups, viz. :— 

(1) those who are degraded tribally through their habits and^customs ; and 

(2) those who follow what are considered to be somewhat degrading occupations. 
The tribes and castes concerned are shov/n in list B under these two heads at the 

end of this appendix. 

The summarized figures are— 

List B,—Touchable but de%iressed. 


1. Degraded tribally througli their habit-s and custome . 

2, Depressed on account of their traditional occupations 

Total ,, 1,387,677 19,560 

This brings the total depressed classes including both untouchables and touchables 

to— 

Persons. 

British Territoiy .. .. ,, 12 591 525 

The States .. .. .. . *228,424 

Total for the province , . 12,819,949 


To these may be added in British territory 44j652 persons (males 23,478; females 
21,074) who whilst returning their religion as Arya or Badhaswami have returned themselves 
as belonging to one of the depressed castes. The corresponding figures for the States are 
persons 54 ; males 30, females 24. Brnther in British territory 29,178 Hindus, both orthodox 
andreformed (males 16,741 ; females‘12,437) returned no caste and in the States 241 (males 
134 ; females 107). Some of these will belong to the depressed classes. Allowing for these 
the figures of the depressed classes both untouehable and touchable may be put at_ 

Persons.* Males.* Females.* 

12 ,^ 6,481 6,163 

229 116 113 

12,873 ^7 6,276 

In other words the depressed classes in British territory amount to something over a 
{quarter of the total population and 31 per cent, of the Hindu iiopulation. 

In the States they form about one-fifth of the total population and 24 per cent, of 
the Hindu population. 


British Tomtory .. .. .. 

Thc-States, ■ 

• total 


Persons. 

British territory. The States. 

118,433 Nil. 

1,269,244 19,560 


^ OOO’s omitted. 
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irxTorcHABLi:, Ayp backward tlasses. 

Many people will not o-gree ^rith this ejas^ilicatioD," but I would again emphasize the 
point that ideas on this subject va.ry so luuea fejin plo,ee to place and lietween members 
of different castes or even tlie same caste, tiiat in considering the question some standard 
view-point must be adopted. I have adorted the outlook of an average Braliman based 
on inquiries made in all, districts and states of this province, and the figures must 
be viewed in this light. 

10. The attitude of the higher castes, ineluding even the average Brahman, towards 
the untoiiciiables and depressed classes in this pioviiiee is slowly iindergoirig eiia.i.i.ge. The 
reasons are threefold. 

(1) Tirst from the side of the depressed classes. The more advanced meiiibers of 
this comniuiiity have in recent years awakened to a new social and political 
consciousness, Thev have done much towards organizing their community, 


through mblias, and are resenting the treatment they receive at the hands 
of the higher castes. They have in many cases changed their social habits 
and customs, have adopted what they consider less odioiis caste names and 
often seek to prove themselves the descendants of tlie txrice-bom 'd (l7i 
this connexion see Chapter XII, paragraph 3.) Otlie.rs are attempting to 
dissociate their coiiimimities altogether from Brcihn.iaiiic Hinduisiii. some 


embmemg the Arya SaiiiaJ creed, some the Christian religion, some 

in other provinces caE themselves Adi-Ilbdiis (is,, the original inhabitants 
of Hindustan j). 

(2) On the other hand the average Brahman and more so the other ‘■'twice- 
born ” castes are becoming far less strict in their observance of the rules of 
untouchability and the other restrict]o.ns placed on the depre.ssed classes. 
This is due partly to the spread of education but probably more to 
convenience. It is noticeable in the following ways ; — 

(a) T.he average Braiiinan of this province is now less careful to avoid personal 
contact with iiiitoiichables, and is for less particular in the ob.servance of 
the purification ceremoiiies necessary after defilement by such contirct. 
Fo.mierly such pollution could only be removed by bathing with all clothes 
on, drinking Ganges water, and changing the sacred tiiread. But now' 
either a little water is sprinlded over the person or the polluted Brahman 
waits till his return home after the day's vrork, when the bath that lie 
would i.ii any case take as a matter of personal cleanliness will also suffice 
to remove the pollution caused by any accidental personal contact with 
an untoiichable during the day. This growing carelessness in the matter 
of ceremonial purification is naturally more marked in cities and tovrns 
where the chances of pollution through contact are necessarily so much 
greater. The continued growth of city and industrial life must, at any 
1 ‘ate in this province, lead to still further relaxation of the former strict 
rules of iiiitoiichability, though it may not affect the food and wmter 
observances so quickly. 

Again, the orthodox used to w^ash out again in ordinary well-water clothes that 
had been washed by a Dhobi, before putting thein on. Many still do so, 
but most purify them by spriiilding water over them, w'hile others put 
them straight on without any ado, 

{b) The children of the depressed classes are now very largely admitted to the 
ordinary schoolsi and it is a common sight in the village schools to see 
them sitting with high caste children and no one objecting on the 
score of poEution by contact, 

(c) There is a marked and growing tendency on the part of the higher castes to 
Emit untoiichabEity to those persons who are stiU actuaEy foEowing 
unclean and degrading occupations, Fonnerly every person born into any 
of the castes concerned was tieated as a permanent imtoiichable. Xow 
it is quite common to regard as untouchable only those of the untouch¬ 
able castes who stiE follow the unclean traditional occupations of those 
castes, whEe the others are not so regarded. Recognizing this fact those 
members of an untouchable caste who have left the traditional occupation 
and are now engaged in a more respectable mode of livelihood wiE often 
form a separate branch of the caste,,usuaEy under a new caste name, and 
endeavour to dissociate themselves with the old parent caste. For 
instance in some parts Chamars who no longer flay carcases style them¬ 
selves Jatam or even Jatav EajpuU, and those who stiE eat meat are 




Chang e-s 

attitude 

ioivards 

untoudii 

and dtp 

elaseea. 


*rhis is wliat tli© Indian Eraiiehiso Committee found —vide Fweport of the Indian Franchise Committee, 
Volume I, pages 1 14 —116. 

fit most, however, be realized that these movements have as yet scarcely touched the masses. Only 3 per cent, 
of the depressed classes are literate (vide the table in paragraph 12 of Chapter IX), The leaders are working hard to 
enlighten their community but they naturally liave an enormous task ahead of them. 

^ Jin 1931 there were 88,000 depressed classes scholars attending the ordinary schools as against 25,000 
attending the schools provided especially for the depressed classes. 


in 

the 

ibles 

ressed 
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UNTOTJCHA-BLE, DKPR-ESSED vVNT) BACKWARD CLASSES, 


BacMvard 

classes. 


kno\\ii a,s Pluvnmya Ohamars. Iva-lw^jirs w'ho no longer distil or sell 
liquoi’ call themselves IvslKit-ti'iyns or Va.islvyas ot sorts. Julalias who 
no longer weave call thoinsolves Slva.ikh Moiuins or Ansaris and so on. 
This tendency is iesja)n.si)do for’ repoiMs (Vom several disti'icts that the 
average Bralunan now treats as an untoiieliaJjIo only those actually 
employed on scavenging and liandling dea-d a^niinals, or who cat flesh. 

A specific instance of an individual may aJso l)c (juotod. Rome years ago an 
luitoiiclialde youth was worlving as a latrin<vs:vlea.ner in a municipality not 
a hunrlred miles fn)in Me ros(^ to \) ^ n, jiitiiadar of the muni¬ 

cipal scavengers and linally left tlmt j)Ost a-nd took rip a moi-e respectahle 
profession. Today he is no longer rcga-rdcd by most of liivS fellow- 
citizens as an iiiitouch.al>lc. 


[d) Aigain several districts report that tlic stiicit exclusion, from tenT])lcs of the 

Tintouchalyles is being rehixed to some extent/ and in some places. There 
is a temple at Mahadeva, talvsil .Bhit/ohpur, district Bara. Banki, wdiere a 
large fair is held on Shiv Jtalri d,ay^ Idioiisa.nds of all castes visit this 
mda, and Chamars and S'\vee])ei*s wit.h tire others g;o with their gcmc/ajal 
(Ganges wmter) and offer it to tire deity withoidi any restrictions what¬ 
ever. From anothoi* district it is re|)orted that a (Tia.ina].’ is allowed to 
enter some temples to a certain distancic, |)rovided lie stands there in a 
wet dhoti, this condition l>eing iniposed |)i*csnmably to ensure that he has 
pui'ified himself by a bath before coining. 

(e) Brahmans are gradually performing j)rie.stly duties for rnoi’e and more of 

the untouchable and depressed classes, 

(/) 3Txe exclusion of luitouehahles from th,e use of the village well is another 
practice whieli is now declining. Formerly vvliei’e the untouchables had no 
separate V'cll they had to sit b,y the village well and wait until some kindly- 
disposed inember of a clean caste came, drew Avater, and filled their 
lotas for them. They were not allowed to draw water witli their own 
vessels. In some x^^i’ts wells are now open to all, Imt generally siieaking 
tlie disability >still exists in the ca.se of the Bhangi Ixecanse of his unclean 
occupation. 

{g) With the spread of education it is bat natui'a.1 that some members of the 
untouchable and dejwessed classes manage to aeciiniulate a goodly share 
of worldly wealth. Money can buy most things and amongst the things 
it can buy is touchability. Several insta.nces could be quoted. A 
successful member of the depressed classes usually tacks a Singh or similar 
name on to his real name and claims to be a '' twice-born He 
may not be so regarded by the other ‘Twice-born’^ castes, but at any rate 
he ceases to be regarded as iintouchfable or depressed ; and instances are 
certainly not unknoAvn where a man’s 'wealth and influence have proved 
sufficiently great to admit him to one of the “^twice-born” castes. This 
process will be accelerated with time. 

(3) But perhaps the factor which will in the long run yield the emancipation of the 
untouchables and depressed classes is the communal or political factor 
If Hindus wish to include these millions in their community for political 
reasons they cannot logically exclude them socially, and what, is more, if they 
persist in excluding them socially, the depressed classes will completely 
throw over Hinduism. In these clays of growing democracy (growing in 
established in almost every other country in the world), the 
^Uions comprising the depressed classes will not be content to endure the 
lot nf oirt-castes in the present life in hope of finding themselves in a higher 
social pla,ne at their next re-incarnation. Educated Hindus realize this, 
an hence the uplift of the untouchable and depressed classes figures 

of Hindu political leaders and social 

+?+t classes are of course backward as well, but in 

beW tliere are other tribes and castes both Hindu and Muslim who whilst not 

oanHDe SSed kito’f”^ «o“«Pic^ously backward than the average tribe or caste. These 

(i) (Mminal tribes • V* 

HI w ^ castes both Hindu and Muslim, 

to the Annual accomrt of the criminal tribes of the province the reader is referred 

Act which are nublicbpd Vhited Provm^^^ Criminal Tribes 

. n. Winch are pubhshed by the Government Central Press at Allahabad. The foUowmg 
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.\y'D IIA< 


CLASSES. 



S. Bhsvraviida, 

9, 

10. Cliariiiir 

11. Doaa-^ (T)Iain5^ 

12. Gandliila 

13. Ghosi (Kmdii) 

i-x. ^Ttiiar 

15. Habiiaa ''' 

16 . Kewat 
(ii) Ill tiiis cEas I woold indiida tl 

Imperial Table XIV ■vrlio are imdoubte 
tribes and castes for 'wliom figures for ' 


'ireii aMzet'i’el as Ciiinjiuii rii tiic 'a’iiole iir iii aiLV 
are ■■:So indiidsd under the untouchable 

lb. lusan. 

I 20 . Ola hah 

; 21. Oleo, Oievrati. Mina or Mina 3Ieo. 

I 22. Olusahar 

j 23. Kat 

i 24. Ondiiia 



i 31. Sansia - 

I 32. Taga Bint. 

‘ tribes and castes sixoun in the last group in 
Ir backr^ard. I xroiild also include the following 
V')le XIV have not been tabulated *— 


■ r 

fcenal s 
oum- i 
ber. 1 

j 

i 

Caste or tribe. ^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Religion. ! 

Oeeupalion. 

IVhcre chiofiy found. 

Bemark*. 

1 1 

1 

Atishbez . . | 

1 

M. 1 

Itlaking S.re-Trork? i 

Bv cry v'beie 

Piii'ely an occupational caste. 

a ; 

' 

Atir .. 1 

i 

H. • 

Origijrally Auvu | 

Ea>t of the province 

Sannyasi Atits are still reg^rlar 

c js.-'p rir-x 

1 

j 

1 

1 

ly cuItrrar.ors, 1 

1 



3 

Bairagi . . 

H. 1 

5 

Valslinaa’a g seer iirs I 
j 

Ei'ery where 

The term is of ten loosely applied 
to any Hindu ascetic. 

4 

Baismir 

R. \ 

LandhoMer~;aiid eul- ? 

SUrzapui- 

Claim to be Rajputs. 

5 

Bargaai (Bargali 
or Bargaba). 

H. 

Maldng leaf-platters, 
domestie service 
andcoltivatiori. 

dlirzapiir 

In sem-' places they claim to be 
Rajputs. 

6 

Belvvar 

H. 

Carrying trade and 
eattle-deaUng. 

Oudh 

.Allied to Eanjaras. 

7 

Bhagat 

H. 

Darieiiig gills 

? i) Agra: d i\ ■ isi •;j n, . . 

Etah and Benan-'^. 

(i) Caste name, 

(Ii) .A term applied to men of any 
caste who have taken a vow cf 
abstinenee from meat, wine, etc* 

8 

Ehand or Naqqal 

.1. 

Jesters 

j 

Everyv'iiere. 


9 

Bhathiyara .. i 

! 

i 

1 

1 

i Keeping inns and 

I eooksbops. To- 
j bacGo selling. 

Everv’iv'iiere. 


10 

Bliotia 

i 

; H. 

I Cultivation and ' 

1 labour. 

1 

i 

1 Kuinaiii'i .. i 

1 1 

\ 

i 

The descendants of immigrants 
either from Tibet or Bhutwal 
in Isepal. Kow completely 
Hindaized and have Braliman 
priests. 

11 

i Bhmrtwa 

I 

H. 

Cattle-rearing and 
Gultivaiion. 

I 

j Allahabad and r^lir- 
i zapnr. 

Claim to be an ofislicot from 
Ahirs. 

12 

i Bind 

1 

s 

i " 

i Iiaboining, plough¬ 
ing, fishing, eaith 
vrork, etc. 

i 

1 East of the Tirovince. 
i 

1 


13 

Bisati 

1 H. 

PodcOing 

1 Everyvrliere. 


14 

Biishnoi 

i 

i 


\ Meerut and Rohil- 
kli and divisions. 

Bpdhev a religious sect than a 

I caste or tribe. 

15 

Biyar 

! s- 

Rice cultivation and 
construction of 
tanks and em¬ 
bankments. 

, East of the province. 

! 

! 

16 

Cbai (Chain or 
Chaini). . 

H, 

1 Cultivation, fishing 
j and thieving. 

Oudh and the east 
of the province. 

Closely allied to Malkhs. 


8U 
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TTNTOTTCHABr.lS, Bl^PKIOSSJilT) ANT) BAOTCWARD CLASSES. 
Backward classe,s —(coiitiiivied). 


^rial 

lim¬ 

ber. 

Caste or tribe. J 

Religion. 

Occupation. A 

Vhoro cliielly foiiiul. 

17 

Chhipi .. 1 

T. andM. 

Calico printing 

^Iverywhoro 

18 

Ohm-iliar 

H. 

Making glass bangles 

Agra and Biindol- 
klumd division s. 

19 

Dafali 

M.. 

Beggars and drum- 
mors. 

J5vcrywliero, 

20 

Dhimar 

H. 

Boatmen and fislier- 
men. 

Butulolkhand 

21 

Graudharb 

H. 

Singers and ijrosti- 
tutes. 

Bon are s di vi s i on. 

22 

Gandhi 

H and H. 

Making porfunies . . 

Scattered. 

23 

Gharuk 

H. 

Fishing and cultiva¬ 
tion. 

East of tho province 

24 

Goriya 

H. and M. 

Fishing and cultivat¬ 
ing. 

East of tho province 

25 

Gosain 

H. 


15veryv^4ierc 

26 

Harjaln 

H. 

Begging and day- 
laboiiring. 

Sitapui’ and Khoil 

27 

Hurkia 

M. 

Vlusicians and atten¬ 
dants on dancing 
girls. 

AA^eat of the province. 

28 

Jhojha 

M. 

Cultivation 

AVost of the province. 

29 

Jogi 

H. 


Everywheie 

30 

Joshi 

H. 

Astrologers 

Everywhere. 

31 

Kadhera 

H. 

Riverside cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Everywhere 

32 

Ramkar 

H, 

Domestic service . . 

East of the province 

33 

Kan chan 

H. 

•Singing, dancing and 
prostitution- 

Bijnor. 

j 

34 

Kasero. 

H. 

Brass-founders 

Benares division Ctnd ‘ 
Oudh. 

35 

IChagi 

H. 

Cultivation 

Rohilkhand. 

36 

Khangar 

H. 

1 Village watchmen 
and thieves. 

Buiidelkhand. 

37 

Kunera *, 

H. 

Village turners. 

Making 7iiiqqa 

stems. 

Eastern districts. 

38 

1 Lakhera 

H. 

Making glass and 
j lac bangles . 

Scattered 

39 

^Erasi 

M. 

Singing, dancing 

and genealogy. 

Scattered 

40 

Naik (Hills) 

he. 

Singing and prosti¬ 
tution. 

Kumaun. 

41 

Naik (Plains) .. 

H. 

Carrying trade .. 

Eastern districts .. 

42 

Nalband 

M. 

Farriers .» 

Scattered. 

43 

1 Grh .. 

H. 

Weaving, cultiva¬ 
tion, trading and 
money-lending. 

■ Western districts ., 
t 

44 

: Paturia 

H. 

Singing, dancini 

and prostitution. 

? Eastem distnets, 
Oudh and Ku- 
maun. 

45 

i Patwa 

H.and]^ 

[. Making braid and 
silk fringes. 

Everywhere 

4( 

S Phansiya 

• H. 

Formerly bunter 
and fowlers, no's 
largely cultiva 
tors and ffruii 
seljors. 

5 BohlBdiand 
¥ 

t--.: 


nemarks. 


The Hindus claim to be Kaiputs. 


An offshoot of Kahai'S. 


An offshoot from Hahars, 

An offshoot from Mallahs and 
Kahars. 

Loosely used for any ascetic. 
Allied to Ahirs. 


Rather a sect of philosophers 
than a caste. 


Allied to Mallalis. 
Closely allied toKahnrs. 


Closely allied to the Chujihais 
and Manihar, 

An offshoot of the Dorns. 


Closely allied to Banjaras. 


Host probably an offshoot of the 
I^oris though of far higher 
status. May he from the 
Od tribe ol Central India. 
They claim to be Rajputs. 


A purely occupational caste. 
An ofEshoot of the Basis. 
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Keiuai ks. 


Qaia;gar 

7r. 

: :^r.,:K-evoj 

.Purely an ocmpaii^ma-l caste. 

4o 

Qalaiidar 


•i . 

A .-f P.AU.. 

49 

Kadna 



l..Iose;y aii.;cd to Bliegetr. 

50 

Ram 

H.aad Ji. 


Closely aliie-c] with Mall, Mitiao 

51 

R-a] 

H, ami M. 

layers. i 

A pfurely c>coLi];A,uional ca-sie. 

52 

Raiuaiya 

H. 

Beijsring and pe idling' West oi the provinee 

I'hey vrerr- orjginalh' Sikhs but 
are now largely Hbiduized. 

53 

Rangrez 

H.aiidM. 

Dpehng . . j Bvevy~^dXd 

A [Uirely occupational caste. 

34 

Rangsaz 

H,and M. 

■D ■ ^ T- 

ramtiiig , , ; hv'erywnerc 

A purely oceupaiional caste. 

55 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

SaiQalgar •. 

i 

M. 

1 

Ainioaivrs and metal ■ Kveiy^vhere 
polishers, Now ; 

chiedy , : 

cuttler.s ana knlio 1 

grinders. 

All oil'shoot fi'oin Kalars, 

56 ! 

i 

1 

Sejwari 

H. 

3Ieaial servants and ! LaUtpmsub-di^nsion ; 
village watebmen. ; ^ 

A very small tribe. 

5? ! 
i 

Singbaria 

H. j 

Cultivation of ! Moradabtid . , ■ 

water-nnts. i j 

An ofisboot from Kaliars. 

53 

j 

: Soei'i 

H. ! 

Day-Iabouriiig and Lalicpiir sub-divi- | 

‘ stone-euiting. sion, Allahabad ; 

1 i and Benares d.ivi- 

; i sions. 

A small tribe v.-bo claim to be 
Raj purs. 

59 

Soraiiiya 

H, 

i Boatmen, lishing i £o,ste.rn districts . . ' 

1 and cultivation. : 1 

Closely allied to Maliahs, etc. 

60 

i Sunkar 

H. 

1 Dj-eing cloth, and I Bundelkhand. 
i labouring. | 


61 

Tarkibar 

H. andH. 

1 

Making pakn-leai East- 01 the province, 
ornaments. j and Oudli. 

: A purely occupational caste. 

1 

62 

Tawaif 

H.andM. 

j 

Smging, dancing j E^’erwhere 

and prostitution. | 

1 A purely occupational caste. 

j 

1 

63 

Tiyar 

H ■ ! 

! 

Boatinj? and £sli.ing | Eastern districts .. 

] 

1 Closely allied to Mallalss, etc. 
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List A.— UEtouciiable and depressed. 

( 1 ) Those tribes and castes toho are tmJmtchahle and d(\pressr.d <)n> arconvl of their tmclean 


habits ch'efly in the ^mailer of (Viet. 







P(»puliitinii. 





Group. 

.o 

Cast© or 
tribe. 

British torritiory. 

'I’hr) Ht;at,os. 


VV'lioru oil icily 
i'oUilil. 

IloiHarks, » 


i 








© 


Persons. 

Mhlos, 

iroinalos. 

iVl’WOJlM. 

Msiloi-1. 

l'’<viuah?s 


1 

k 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

“ ^ 

f 

1 

Agariya 










2 

Bhuiya (a) .. 










3 

Bhuiyar (a).. 








(a) Not to be 


4 

Chero 








confused witli 
Bhuinliar or 


5 

Ghasiya 








Bhumihar. t 

1' 


6 

Khairalia .. 









iSTon-Aryan 
tribes of 

7 

Kharwar (ex- 

^ 68,044 

33,685 

34,359 


.. 


Mirzajuir disl.t iefc. 

(b) Bo not eat 

Slirzapui*, ^ 
or Kolarian 


eluding Beii- 
bansi) (6). 







pork nor beef. 

The other tribei 


group. 









all eat poi'k 


8 

Majliwar 








and some eat 



(Manjhi). 








beof. 


9 

Banka 








■i 


10 

a 

Parakiya .. 

Patari (&) ., 








i 

1 


12 

Hoi 

75,391 

38,150 

37,241 

1,454 

781 

673 

Mirzapiir, Allah¬ 
abad and Banda 


- 

13 

Korwa 

467 

222 

245 

.. 



districts. 

Mirzapur aiidBo- 











nares districts. 



14 

Banmanu ,, 









Eastern 

15 

Bayar 









group. 

16 

Dhangar 

71,326 

• 

35,714 

35,612 

1 

7,444 

3,787 

1 

3,657 

Bonaroa and Go- 
rakhi:>nr divi- 

All oat pork and i 

other unclean | 


17 

Husahar .. 







siona, Benares 
State, and Allah¬ 

foods. ^ 









1 










abad district. 

1 


18 

Saxm 

2,275 

1,043 

1,232 

»• 

. , . 1 


Hill tracts, migra¬ 
ting to tarai in 
winter. 

Sauns aroiaia- 1 

Hill tribes ■< 







i 


ers, a section . I 
of theSilplJ^^' 1 


19 

Silpkar 

252,403 

130456 

121,947 

61,334 

. 1 

31,419 

29,915 

K-umaun division, 

i 










Behra Bun dis¬ 

i 

I 

r 

20, 

Balakar 







trict and Tohri- 
Oarhwal State. 

■? 

5 


21 

Bansplior ., 









Xkjeas {plains 

22 

Baser 








■i 

only). ^ 

23 

24 

Bkarkar ., 

Bom 

k 108,581 

54m 

53,630 

1,32 

667 i 

1 

658 

Throughout the 
plains. 

Probably 

lowest 

in the 


25 

Bomar ., 










" 26 

Alieria ., 

23,084 

11,992 

11,092 

. ■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■■ 



Western half of 

HimtersaBdlofl- 

lere. 

eat Pf. 

etc. Bahebas 









' i 

the province. 

Pasi Group \ 

27 

Babelia .. 








28 

Pasia 

y 43,785 

23.072 

20,713 

1,673 

854 

819 

Rohilkhand and 

do not* 










Allahabad divi- 











Bions, and scat¬ 
tered throughout 
Oudhv 

!'■ ■ ■■ ■ V , ■ ' . ■ 
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UNTOUCHABLE, DEPRESS BI) AND BACKWARD CLASSES, 

List A.—Untouchable and depressed—(continued). 

(2) Yagrant tribes. 





Population. 




i 

Caste or tribe. 

British territory. 

Tho States. 

Where obieiiy 
found. 


Group. 








Remarks. 

i 

1 


Persons. 

Males. 

Po males. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fonialos. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

r 

41 

Beriya 

I 






Sciatfcered, but 

These are all 









oliiofly in lionaros 

closely allied. 


42 

Bengali 

1 12,089 

5,513 

6,576 

16 

8 

8 

district and Al- 

Many are 









lahabtid division. 

vagi*ant cri- 


43 

Bhantu 

J 







minals. 


44 

Habura 

1,915 

1,053 

862 



.. 

West of tho proV- 











ince. 


Habura 

45 

Kanjar (in- 

23,211 

12,476 

10,735 

100 

44 

56 

Eveiywhero. 


group. 


eluding 
Sapera and 
Saparia). 










46 

Harwal (or 

108 

57 

51 




Bara Banki and 




Kamul). 







Partabgarh dis¬ 
tricts. 



47 

Sansia 

886 

47] 

415 




Meerut division 











and Moradabad 











district. 



48 

Badi 

" 1 









49 

Bajaniya ,. 










50 

51 

Bajgi 

^ 34 

19 

15 


•• 


Scattered 

These are _ all 
, closely allied, 


Gual 








■ They include 

Nat group. .X 

52 

Kialabaz ,. 



... 





1 dancers, acro¬ 
bats, jug¬ 

glers, conjurers, 

; makers of small 











articles, etc. 
They wander 
from fair to 











fair throughout 
the country. 


53 

■Nat 

36,232 

18,360 

> 17,872 

- 806 

458 

348 

Everywhere. 



54 

Badhik .. 

1,367 

738 

629 


.. 


Gorakhpur and 

Nos. 54—56,58 










Shahjahanpur 

districts. 

and 59 aie 
castes of mixed 


55 

Barwar ,. 

4,314 

; 2,091 

2,223 




Gonda district and 

origin for¬ 

med originally 










scattered else¬ 

of outcastesof 





i:.: '• 





where. 

all kinds, 


56 

Bawaria 1 

(Bauria)-—• 

15,956 

S,363 

7,593 



•. 

CaTmpore district 


Misuellaaeous- 


excluding 
tboae oi Mar- 
ssapur dis- 
laict* 










57 

Gidhiya *, 

191 

130 

61 




Agra and Horad- 

Probably an ofi- 










abad districts. 

shoot of Bawa- 


58 

Saharia 

14,113 

7,122 

6,991 

. ' ■■ 



tThansi district. 

ria. 


. 59 

Sanaurhiya 

31 

16 

15 

- 

- 

• • 

Bahia district. 




Toiai A(B) ,. 

m,447 

56,409 

S4fi3S 

922 

SIO 

412 
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List A.—Untouchable and depressed— (coHcluded). 
(3) Those icho follow andean, occupations. 

^^■oTE.—These castc-s are foiiiid all over the province. 




Population. 

1 



Caste or tribe. 

British territory. 

The State,?. 

Oeciipatijn. ^ 

Remarks. 



person--^. 


Femaiea* 

Persons. 

Itlaies. 

Female?. 


1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

60 

Bbangi 

476,634 

251,480 

225,154 

6,084 

3,226 

1 

2,85S 

SeaTengiiig 

1 

i 

1 

! 

B'liangi here 

inchides the 
following main 
sweeper castes 
—Bhangi, Bal- 
laiki, lihanuk, 
Hari, Kela., Lai 
Beg]. Rawat, 
Shaikh Hehtar, 
Shaikli Bhangi 
and Tiiraiha. 

61 

Chamar 

6,197,113 

3,168,339 

3,028,774 

95,225 

47387 ^ 

47,S3S 

Leather working. ; 


62 

63 

Dhabgar 

Gharami 

1 } 

322 

335 

i ' ' 

i 

1 ■' 1 



i 

-Making raw liide 

1 jars. Thatehing, 

j 

1 Ohshoots fron 

I the Ohamar 

1 caste. 

64 

Dhobi 

656,913 

339,575 

317,338 

8,992 

4,587 

4,405 ^ 

!’Washing clothes. 


65 

Kori .. .. ^ 

916,472 

469,447 

1 447,025 ! 

5,885 ' 

3,257 

2,628 

i ’Weaving. 

j 


66 1 

Moclii .. .. 

5,534 

3,157 : 

1 2,377 ; 

218 ! 

j 

!24 

94 

: Sho era akin g. 

I 


Total A{3] .. 1 

8^53,323 

1 4,232,320 

\ , 

4,021,003 

116,404 

S8,581 

57,823 

_ 

i 

i 

1 

1 


Total List A. — Untouchable ; 
sod Dej.ressed. i 

11,203,848 1 

5,738,713 1 

5,465,135 

208,864 

105,642 

1 

1 

1 103,222 

i 

1 









Serial number. | 1^1 Serial number. 



* None are found in tlio States, 

(2) Depressed on account of their traditional occupaiions. 

Note.—^N os, 6, 8 and 9 are found all over tlio province. 


Population. 


Caste or 
tribe. 


British territory. 


The States. 

C 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

6 

7 

8 

1 - _ 


Occupation. 


Kemarks. 


44,117 22,406 21,711 89 50 


? 1 Kliarot , . 


8 iKumhax.. 760,609 394,212 366,397 12336 6,294 6,042 Potters 


6 Beldar .. 44,117 22,406 21,711 1 89 50 39 Earthwork Meiubors of castes 

nos. 6, 7, and 9 

are only untouch¬ 
able if they eat 
unclean food. They 

are all . des¬ 
cended from Lu- 
niya. 

? Kharot , . 356 186 170 .* •• . . Making pound in Basti and 

mats. Gorakhpur dis- 

triots only* 

8 Kumhar.. 760,609 394,212 366,397 12336 6,294 6,042 Potters In five districts the 

Kumharisreport- 
ed to be considor- 

9 Luniya *. 464,162 235,508 228,654 7,135 3,540 3,595 Earthwork ©d untouchable, 

and mak- but this is not the 

ing salt- gc'n^^i'al view* bi 

• petxe. fact, it is a little 

difS-Cult to decide 
whether he is de- 

‘ pressed or not. 
On the whole I 
think he is. 

Total B{2 ),. ; 1,269^44 652^12 616,932 19,5^0 9,884 9,676 

\ ___ 

Total list B.* 1,387,677 714,121 673,556 19,560 9,884 9,676 


Total Depressed ' 

classes (A-fB) j 12,591,525 j 6,452,834 6,138,691 228,424 115,526 112,898 
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^nS'CELLA'^EOlJS :mote5, 

APPENDIX No, 3. 

Mis66lla!i80U3 notes. 

(1) Note on migration- in the Garhwal- district, 

1. The Bhotiyas of Painkhanda alone are permitted by the Tibetans to cross the 
border. The chief articles of impart are salt, i^ool. sheep and goats, ponies and borax, 
which are paid for in cash or by the export of graiii and cloth. The merelia-iidise is carried 
on pack animals or by the Bhotiyas themselves. The grain, etO;. is carried in a kind of pack- 
saddle [‘plicmcha) hanging on either side of the aiiimaTs back. For cloth the animals used 
are yaks {cliartir ga>z) or guhas and asses. The frontier remains open from the end of June 
up to the- middle of October. Though the Bhotiyas only are allcryad to trade direct with 
Tibet yet the people of Western Nagpur, Malla Kaliphat and Maikhanda also take grain 
through Niti and Mana passes and bang salt in exchange. 'During the winter the Bhotiyas 
move down the Gangetio valley and reach Kotdwara^or Ramnagar. 

2. The people of Badhan, Kapud, Karakot, Plndarwar, and West Pindarpar, the 
poorer people of Malla DasoH and Naiidak export mustard oil to Joliar and bring wool 
back from there. 

3. During the winter there is a general exodus to the markets at the foot of the hills 
to obtain the year's supply of sugar, cloth and salt. Such a journey to the bliabJiar is known 
as dhakarjana. Throughout the pattis adjoining the belt of the reserved forest, i.e.,inth 0 
southern 2 mttis of Malla Salan and the greater part of Talla and Ganga Salan, labour in 
the forests daring the winter is a considerable source of income. The work takes the form 
of the annual repairs to roads and the cutting of bamboos and timber. 

4. The fiu’nishing of suppKes to pilgrims visiting the shrines of Badrinath and Kedar- 
nath is one of the important trades in the district. Some banias from Bijnor and Almora 
districts have migrated to and settled on the pilgrim route. Some men of the district take 
their milch cattle to the pilgrim route during the season to supply milk to the pilgrims. 
(Very few Garhwalis have migrated out of the district for trade.) 

Some hanias from the plains have settled at Kotdwara, Dogadda and Lansdowne. 

About fifty thousand pilgrims from all over India vkit the shrines of Badrinath and 
Kedarnath every year from May to October. The improved roads have increased the flow 
of the pilgrim traffic. 

5. There are very few industries in this district and the pressure on the available 
land for cultivation is rapidly increasing with the growing population. As a result large 
numbers of Garhwalis have emigrated to Simla, Mussoorie, Naini Tal and other parts of 
India in search of employment. 

The Garhwalis generally emigrate between the ages of 15 and 25, leaving their young 
wives at home, and often remain awaj^ for 5 or 6 years. The absence from home upsets 
their domestic arrangements and their young wives often go into the keeping of other persons. 
This leads to criminal prosecutions and divorces. The chief object in launching prosecutions 
is, however, not to get back the wdfe but to obtain the bride-price from the co-respondent. 
When the money is obtained a ladawa (deed of relinquishment) is executed. The absence 
of the father from home also prejudicially affects the education of the children. 

(2) Contacts between Negml and district Gorakhpur, 

1. A periodic movement of population takes place twice a year between the north 
of Gorakhpur district and the iarai of Nepal. Although rents in Nepal have gone up 
within the last 10 years land is still cheaper there than in the north of Gorakhpur where 
the pressure on the land is greater. 

A very large number of persons go to Nepal at the time of paddy sowings. The exact 
number cannot be estimated. Half of them actually take land on rent, sow^ jarhan (trans¬ 
planted rice) and return to their homes. The other half go there to work as farm labourers, 
for labour in the Nepal tarai is scarce. The success of these pahi-kasht (absentee) cultivators 
depends on the honesty of the people in Nepal. The young plants are left entirely to the 
care of Nature, but mischief to these crops by the people settled in the Nepal tarai is rarely 
heard of. When the crops ripen the second emigration of the year takes place. The 
cultivators go to their respective fields, cut the crops, and bring them back to Goraldipur. 
A large number of labourers again accompany them, for farm labourers are necessary to 
harvest the crops. This second emigrant stream is naturally bigger as it is accompanied 
by numbers of bullock-carts and their drivers, to bring in the grain. The emigrants are 
aU male as Indian women do not go far from their homes to work in the fields. 

It may be noted that these two emigrations of the year do not affect the census figures, 
as the only crop concerned is jarhan which is always harvested by the month of November. 

2. Another interesting form of periodic migration from all over Gorakhpur district 
is that of a large number of Brahmans, Bhats and Dasaundhis to Nepal soon after the 
Dasehra, They return about Jeth, The Bhats of Kana Dih (a village in Bansgaon tahsil) 

See also the note on Bhotiyas in Appendix F to Chapter ZIl. 
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Bhoiiya or 

Tibetan 

traied' 


Johar trade. 


The 

Bhahha 

trade. 


The 

pilgrim 
route trade. 


Emigration 
from the 
district. 


For 

cultivation. 


Religious 

contacts. 
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MTSCELLAHEOITS NOTES. 


GurMa 

soldiers. 


Permanent 

migration. 


make it a point to return before the Uoli lest they be counted as dead. The reason for 
this migration is that Indians have practically a monoply of spiritual leadership of the 
jSTepalese. They go as priests, palmists and gums. The contact is purely a religions 
one and the influence of these people is no doubt very great. No estimate of their 
numbers can be made. 

3. There is of course a constant stream of Gurkhas passing clown to Gorakhpur 
itself to be enrolled as recruits for the Army, and of soldiers passing backwards and 
forwards on leave or returning home to Nepal on retirement. Pensioners also come down. 
Their contact with the Gorakhfuris is, however, slight though of course it has been 
continuous over a considerable period. 

4. The only form of permanent migration which appears to have taken place over 
the border in recent times is that of the Tharus which has been refen*ed to in paragraph 12 
of the note on Tharus in Appendix D to Ohapter XII. 




